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PREFACE. 


T he design of tto following work is to give a general view 
of European history during the last four centuries. A 
plan so extensive can only resemble one of those skeleton maps 
which indicate the position of provinces and cbiof towns, leaving 
minuter details to be sought in particular and more elaborate 
maps. To faqjlitate the reader’s further researches, references 
have been constantly given to the works most proper to be con¬ 
sulted. These have, of course, been used by the author himself; and 
in thg choice of them he must acknowledge his obligations, among 
other competent authorities, to Dr. Von Sybel and Dr. Wuttko, 
Professors of History at the time this book was begun, at Munich 
and Leipsic. It is, therefore, as may hardjy be necessary to say, 
a compilation; yet with regard to fjicts of paramount importance, 
the author has, when possible, consulted original authorities; and 
with regard to opinions, he has never servilely, and without due 
considetfition, adopted those of any writer whatsoever. 

The work, of' course, is of a political nature; its main object 
being to*show the origin and nature of the European concert. To 
have entered into any descriptions of manners ^and literatuie, 
besides being foreign to its subject, would have swollen the book 
to an inconvenient size. Such topics are more appropriate to the 
particular histories of different countries, or to separate works 
specially devoted to them.^ It has, however, been sometimes 
necessary to enter into literary history when* it has produced 
social or political revolutions, as in thp case of the Protestant 
Reformation and the French Revolution. But here, as in the rest 
of the work, the main outlines only could be indicated, and the 
reader must complete the sketch fropa researches. • 

It was a difficult question to determine to what extent it might 
be proper fo enter into the domestic history of tho different 
European countries. With regard^ to Continent)*! States, thgir 
action in the European concert could hardly hare been understood 
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without a general idea of their internal condition, of their inte¬ 
rests, and the motives of their policy. But as the English reader 
of this book may bo, presumed to have acquired a general know¬ 
ledge of the history of his own country, the domestic affairs of 
England have not been described. On the other hand, particul&r 
attention has been paid to the policy of England as a member of 
the European commonwealth. 

This second and revised edition will be found to cqntain the 
same principles on which the first was written. They are those 
of rational liberty, both civil and religious, as established and 
fostered by the Protestant Reformation, and by thf> mcwo liberal 
and enlightened views to which it gave birth. And though com¬ 
pliance with certain retrograde notions might perhaps have-in¬ 
creased the circulation of the book, the Author was unmlling to 
sacrifice to such a consideration what he considers to be the 
interests of truth and progress. 

Bath, 

Sept, ^rd, 1877. 
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HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

T he greater part of Europe was first united by the conquests 
of the Romans, who imparted to it the germs of that charac¬ 
teristic civilization which distinguishes it from the other quarters 
of the globe, and which the Romans themselves had for the most 
part derived from the Greeks. They also transmitted to a great 
portion of Europe theii* language and their laws. Latin was long 
the common language of the learned in Europe, when it sub¬ 
sisted, as a spoken tongue, only in the corruptions of the Italian, 
French, Spanish, and other dialects; and Roman laws still form 
the basis of the codes of several European countries. Before 
•the close of the fifth century of our era, the Roman Empire of 
the W 0 st»had fallen before the arms of the northern Barbarians ; 
and though a shadow of Romeos ancient power and name still 
survived at Constantinople, Europe had lost its former political 
unity, arftl was become again divided into a nhmber of separate 
States. .These wex’e never again united tmder one dominion, and 
after experiencing among themselves a variety of political changes 
•during the thousand years which elapsed from the fall of Rome 
tin about the middle of the fifteenth century, a period commonly 
called the •Middle Ages, had at that epoch for the most part 
formed themtelves into those great and powerful nations which 
constitute modem Europe. The last great bVent in this process 
of transformation was the capture of Constantinople by the Turks 
in 1453, by which the small remains of tiie Roman Empire of the' 
East were anqjihilated, and a new Power was introduced into the 
European system. 

But during the^Middle Ages an influence arose whTch by means 
of religion a^ain ga'Ye, at least to Westem Europe, a certain sort 
1. B 



2 GROWTH AND POWEB OF THE CHURCH. [Introd. 

of< unity. It is one of the most singular facts in the history of 
mankind that a religion whose chief characteristic is the renounc¬ 
ing of this worldj should have been the means of elevating its 
ministers, arid especially its high priest and director, to a vast 
height of temporal wealth and* power. The irruption of the bar¬ 
barous nations pretty nearly destroyed the last remains of learn¬ 
ing and culture in Europe, and steeped it in the grossest igno¬ 
rance. Of such a state, superstition is the natural concomitant, 
and as the clergy were almost the only persons who had any 
degree of education, they soon discovered what a powerful 
instrument they possessed for acquiring worldly as well as 
spiritual power, by working on the superstitious fears of the 
people. Whether in such a state of society their influence was 
beneficial or otherwise wo shall not inquire. It suffices for his¬ 
torical purposes to state the notorious fact that in every European 
country some of the finest lands became the property of eccle¬ 
siastics ; and they further increased their revenues by the institu¬ 
tion of tithes, by the donations and bequests of the faithful, and 
by numerous other devices for obtaining money. These means 
of wealth were partly acquired under the earlier Christian Em¬ 
perors ; but they Were vastly increased after the invasion of the 
Bai’barians, through the crasser state of ignorance and superstition 
which ensued. 

But the wealth and influence of the clergy would not have 
sufficed to give them any political power out of their respective 
countries. In order to obtain a European influence, s Supreme 
head of the Church was required, who should wield the sum of 
ecclesiastical power by directing and controlling his clerical sub¬ 
ordinates in the -frarious countries of Europe. Some degree of 
this power had been acquired in very early times of Christianity 
by the Bishops of Rome ; partly from the authority which they 
claimed as the reputed successors of St. Peter, partly from the 
prestige which naturally belonged to the name of Imperial Rome. 
This power was vastly increased by the talents and audacious 
pretensions of several ambitious Pontiffs, and especially Popes 
Gregory YII., Innocent III., and Boniface VIII., so that at last 
the See of Rome oven asserted its pretensions to depose monarchs 
and excommunicate nati&ns. 

This new moral force was more than co-extensiye with, though 
not so absolute and immediate as, the physical power of Imperial 
.Rome, and‘Europe, in ariother manlier, again became united 
as Christendom. This union was strikingly displayed by the 
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Crusades—the wars of the European Christian^' against ,|ihe 
Infidels of Asia. 

The Imperial and the Papal dominion of Borne were respec¬ 
tively acquired by means of two powers which form the sum of 
hfiman capability and govern the world—physical and intellectual 
farce. But everything necessarily falls through the same means 
by which it was erected. The Boman Empire, founded by arms, 
fell before the arms of the Barbarians j the Papal dominion, esta¬ 
blished by the subjugation of the mind, has been already in great 
part overthrown by #<n intellectual revolution, and in spite of 
some symptoms of recovery it can hardly be doubted that in 
process of time its fall will be complete. 

Before the termination of the dark ages, two inventions had 
been rfiade which were destined to have important effects on 
modern Europe—gunpowder and the printing press. Of these, 
one revokitioni^ed the methods of physical force or warfare, 
whilst the other gave new vigour to the operations of the intel¬ 
lect. Had gunpowder been known during the existence of the 
Boma^j Empire, it would hardly have been subdued by the 
Barbarians; had the.press been invented, it may be doubted 
whether the Popes would have succeeded in establishing their 
power. The employment of gunpowder gave a first and fatal 
blow to feudalism, by rendering niseless the armour and the 
castles of ihe nobles. It made warfare more extensive and more 
• scientific, and, combined with the establishment of a professional 
soldieay ^nd standing armies, introduced those new methods of 
fighting which were necessary to decide the quarrels between 
nations ^fhioh had grown numerous and powerful. In like 
manner idn the intellectual world, the introductiqn of printing, 
and the consequent diffusion of knowledge, prepared the minds 
of men for that resistance to the Papal doctrines and pretensions 
which had already partially manifested itself among the higher 
*«id more enlightened clasae|. Its effects produced the Beforma- 
tion,—on%of the first,great revolutions which <we shall have to 
contemplate ^in the history of modern Europe. The practical 
application of another great invention, the maiiner’a compass, and 
its effects on navigation and commerce, belong to a rather later 
period, and will be considered further (jn. 

By the Protestant Beformation the religious bond of European 
unity was in a great degree broken, though not altogether de¬ 
stroyed. But a new bonid was springing up from'the very dis¬ 
sensions of Europe; we mean a system of international policy and 
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laTji, to which, tho various nations submitted themselves and which 
was maintained through negotiations, embassies, treaties,andfinally 
by the theory of the balance of power. During the darker ages 
the aggressions committed by one State upon another were viewed 
with indifference by the re*stj and thus, for instance, the con¬ 
quests of the English in France were utterly disregarded. Bbt 
when, by the consolidation of the great monarchies, and the esta¬ 
blishment of standing armies, tho various European States were 
able to enter upon long and distant wars with one another, the 
aggressive ambition of one became tho common concfirn o^ all. 
Leagues and alliances wore made to check and repress the 
attempts of grasping sovereigns, and to preserve an equilibrium 
of power. Europe thus began to form one large Republic of 
nations, acknowledging tho same system of international law, 
and becoming amenable to the voice of public opinion. Thus the 
history of modern Europe presents, in fact, as much unity as that 
of Greece in early times. Composed of a cluster of independent 
States, of which one, now Sparta, now Athens, now Thebes, 
aspired to the hegemony, her only rallying cry was against the 
Barbarians, as that of Christendom once was against the Infidels; 
whilst her chief bond of union was also a religious one, manifested 
in tho Amphictyoniu Council and the games at Olympia and 
other places, which boar some analogy to the General Councils, 
and tho festivals, and jubilees of the Roman Church. 

It is, then, tho change from a unity cemented by religion to a 
political unity which chiefly distinguishes modern Europe from 
the Europe of the Middle Ages. The beginning of this change 
dates from the invasion of Italy by the French towards the close 
of tho fifteenth cefitury. But as the taking of Constantbiople by 
the Turks, and tho destruction of the last vestiges of the Eastern 
Roman Empire, have commonly been regarded, and we think 
with reason, as the true epoch of modern history, it has been 
adopted in the present work. Tho real importance of that eveist, 
however, and what renders it truly an epoch, lies more in the 
final and complete establishment in Europe of ihe Ottoman 
power than in tho fall of the Byzantine Empire, which had long 
been effete, and must at no distant period have either perished 
of natural decay or been swallowed up by some of its more 
powerful Christian neighbours. And for a considerable period 
after the fall of Constantinople, the chigf interest of European his^ 
tory centres ^n tho progress of the Turks, and the efforts madb 
to opp(^ them. 
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At the epoch we have chosen, Constantine Paleaologus, the 
last feeble heir of Grecian culture and Roman magnificence, 
still enjoyed at Constantinople the title of Emperor. His 
Empire, however, was in the last stage of decayj though the 
waUs and suburbs of his capital comprised a great part of his 
dominions, he had been compelled to share even those narrow 
precincts with the Republics of Genoa and Venice, and, what 
was still worse, Constantinople existed only by sufferance of the 
Turks. Sultan Bajazet I., surnamed Ilderim, or the Thunder- 
bolW(1389—1403), hhd compelled the Greek Emperor to pay 
him tribute, to admit a Turkish colony at Constantinople, 
having four mosques and the independent jurisdiction of a 
■cadi, and oven to permit coins with the Sultan’s superscription 
to be minted there. From year to year all Europe looked 
forward with unavailing anxiety and compassion to the certain 
fall of the* city in which the Christian faith had been established 
as the rebgion of the Empire j and at length, in May, 1453, Con¬ 
stantinople yielded to the arms of Sultan Mahomet II. With its 
capture the curtain falls on the nations of antiquity; and the final 
establishment of the Tfirks in Europe, the latest settlers among the 
various races which composed its population, forms the first great 
episode of modern history. The lingering^vestiges of antiquity 
then vanished altogether; ^he Oaesars were no longer represented, 
except by an unreal shadow in Germany; and the language of 
•the Greek classfcal authors, which till then the scholars of Italy 
could acquire in Greece in tolerable purity as a living tongue, 
rapidly d^enerated into the barbarous dialect now spoken in 
Greece. 

The dfeoline and fall of the Eastern Empire,* as well as the rise 
and progress of the Ottoman Turks, who during - some centuries 
filled Europe with the dread of their power, and now by their 
' weakness excite either its cupidity or its solicitude, have been 
dfcscribed by Gibbon; ^ but* as neither that historian nor Mr. 
Hallam, iif his brief account of the Ottomans,® *has entered into 
any detailed description of their institutions and government, we 
shall here supply a few particulars that may serve to illustrate 
some parts of the fbUowing narrative.® 

V tacnzeiHis, Hucas, See.; Seadeddin, the 

®“-Ixviii. celebrated Turkish historian, the tutor 

M^ldle Ages,^h. yi. and general of Mahomet III. (^anslated 

The principM anthorities for the fall by Brattuti, Cronica delV Origine e iVo- 
■Of the Greek Empire and the establishment gres^ della Casa Ottomanfi ); Annales Sid- 
. "^“rks in Europe are the Bymn- tanorum Othmanidarum, w.ljeancla,n\isi 
Unehi8torians,C&alcooondyIes,Phrantzes, Mouradjea d’Ohsson, Tableau, Giniral de 
■Pachymeres, Nioephorus (Iregorae, Can- I’Erapire Olhoman (Paris, 1820, 7 vols.); 
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*lt was Osman, or Othman^ (1299—“1326), who, by the extent 
of his conquests and the virtual independence of the Iconium 
Sultans which he acquired, became the recognized founder a!nd 
eponymous hero of the Ojbtqman Empire. To the territori'fes 
which Othman had won by arms a permanent organization was 
given under his son and sudcessor Orchan (1326—1360). This, 
however, was the work of Orchan^s brother, Alaeddin, who acted 
as his Vizier. Renouncing all share in his father’s inheritance, 
Alaeddin retired to a village near Prusa, now through Orohan’s 
conquests the capital of the Ottoman dominions, and being a< man 
of talent, and well skilled both in civil and military affairs, he 
applied himself to model, with his brother’s approbation, the 
institutions of the State. Three subjects chiefly engaged his 
attention: the coinage, the people’s dress, and the organization 
of the army. Among the rights of Islam sovereignty, those of 
the Prince to coin money and to have his name ihentioned in the 
public prayers on Friday occupy the first place. The sovereignty 
of Orchan was marked by gold and silver coins being struck 
with his superscription in 1328. His name was also insetted in 
the public prayers; but for a considerable period the Ottoman 
Princes were prayed for only as temporal sovereigns, and it was 
not till after the concjuest of Egypt by, Selim I. in 1517 that they 
became the spiritual heads of Islam. The last remnants of the 
Abassid Caliphate were then transferred to the race of Othman; 
Mohammed Ab’ul Berekeath, Sheikh of Mecca, sent to the 
conqueror of the Mamelukes, by his son Abu Noumi, 'tBe keys 
of the Caaba upon a silver platter, and raised him to Ije the pro¬ 
tector of the holy cities, Mecca and Medina. The Sultan, thus 
become, by a tnost singular revolution, the representative of the 
Prophet, the High Priest and Imaum of all the Faithful, added to 
his temporal titles that of ZilVullah, the shadow or image of God 
upon earth. He was now prayed for as Imaum and Caliph, and 
his name was joined with those of the Prophet himself, his pos¬ 
terity, and the first Caliphs. 

The regulations of Alaeddin with regard to dress-were princi¬ 
pally intended to distinguish the different classes of the people; 

Von Hammer, Ge$ch. dcs osmiot ischen * Osman is the true name of this prince, 

Reiches; Zinkeisen, Gesck. dcs osmanisch. whence the Turks still call themselves 
Reiches in Eur^a ; Fallmeraycr, Gcsch. Osmanlis. But the cofvuptcd form 0th- 
der Halhinsel Morea; Finlay, Medieval man, and the epithet Ottoman derived from 
Greece, and Greqpe under Ottoman,^and it, are become so established by custom,. 
Venetian Domination ; Creasj’, Hist, of the that we shall continue to retain them; and 
Ottoman Turks. But the early history of the same practice will be observed with 
the Turks rests on uncertain traditions. regard to other Turkish names. 
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and a white turban was assigned, as the most honourable colojir, 
to the Court of the Sultan and to the soldiety. But of all the 
measures then adopted, those respecting the army were by far the 
most important. As the Turkish forces had hitherto principally 
consisted of light cavalry, which wier* of course wholly ineffective 
against towns, Alaeddin applied himself to the creation of an 
infantry on the Byzantine model, and under his care, and'that of 
Kara Chalil Tchendereli, another Minister of Orchan’s, arose the 
celebrated corps of the Janissaries.^ We shall not, however, here 
traqg in detail the origin and progress of the Ottoman army and 
other institutions, but shall view them as wholes, and when they 
had attained, at a later period, to their full organization and 
development. 

The Turkish army may be divided into two grand classes: 
those who served by obligation of their land tenure, and those 
who received pay. All conquered lands were divided among the 
Spahia (horsemen), on conditions which, like the feudal tenures 
of Christian Europe, obliged the holders to serve in the field. 
Here,«however, ends the likeness between the Turkish Timar and 
the European fief. ‘The Timarli were not, like the Christian 
knighthood, a proud and hereditary aristocracy, almost inde¬ 
pendent of the Sovereign, and having a vojpe in his councils, but 
the mere creatures of the*Sult6.n^s breath. The Ottoman consti¬ 
tution recognized no order of nobility, and was essentially a 
democratic despotism. The military tenures were modified by 
Amumth I., who divided them into large and smaller {siamet and 
Umar), the holders of which were called Sahn and 'Timarli, 
Every cavalier, or Spahi, who had’ helped to conquer by his 
braver^, was rewarded with a fief, which, whsthey large or small, 
was called a Kilidsch (sword). The symbols of his investment 
were a sword and banner {Kilidsch and Sandjak ). The smaller 
fiefs were of the yearly value of 20,000 aspers^ and under; the 
iarger were all that excee4ed that estimate. The holder of a 
fief valued at 3,000 aspers was obliged to furnish one man fully 
armed and equipped, who in tenures of that low value could be 
no other than himself. The holders of larger fiefs were obliged 
to find a horseman for every 5,000 aspers of yearly value; so that 

* Chalcocondylcs (lib. L p. 8 , ed. Par.) Von Hammer, Gfeschiefe des oum. Reiches, 
ejToneonsly ascribes the institution of the Th. i. S. 93 und Anm., S, 581 : Ziukeisen, 
Janissaries to Othman I.: andLeunclavius B. i. S. 128 Anm. 3. 

(Ann. TurcM, p. 13 , and note, p. 129, ed. » Early in the fifteenth century an aspor 
1596) and Marsigli(&aio »t»teflr<! w*s equal to the tentlkpart of a Venetian 
delP Invperio Qltomano, t. i. p. 67), still ducat, or about one shilling English, but 
more erroneously to Amnrath I. See it afterwards greatly dwindled in value. 
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a f 'iniarli might have to furnish four men, and a Saim as many 
as nineteen. In general the Spahi was armed with a bQW and 
arrows, a light slender lance, a short sword or scimitar, some¬ 
times also an iron mace, and a srdlall round shield (rotella). At 
a later period the morion and ouirass were adopted. 

Among the paid troops were the “ Spahis of the Porte,” who 
came next in rank to the Timarli. They were distinguished by 
the splendour of their accoutrements and the excellence of their 
horses. Down to the end of the sixteenth century the bow was 
their missile weapon, and it was with reluctance that they adopted 
the use of fire-arms. The Spahis of the Porte prided themselves 
on being the guard of the Sultan. They were composed of Chris¬ 
tian slaves, and were at last divided into four different corps of 
different degrees of honour. These, and the Spahis who served 
by tenure, formed the most valuable portion of the Turkish 
cavalry.' The Muteferrika was a small corps which formed the 
more immediate body-guard of the Sultan, and never quitted his 
person. It was composed entirely of the sons of distinguished 
Turks, whose number, which was at first only 100, rose an the 
time of Selim II. to 500. 

Besides these may be enumerated the unpaid cavalry and the 
mounted auxiliaries. The former were the Ahindshi (scouts or 
runners), who received neither pa^ nor' maintenance: all they en¬ 
joyed was an exemption from taxation, and they were expected to 
provide for themselves by robbery and plunder. They were mostly ' 
composed of peasants on the Siamets and Timars. Their usual 
arms were a short sword, iron mace, coat of mail, and shield and 
lance; the bow was rare among them. They formed tha'vanguard 
of the army, which they generally preceded by a day*or two. 
Woe to the land which they visited! They came and went, no 
one knew whither, leaving desolation in their track, and carrying 
off the inhabitants into slavery, for which purpose they came pro¬ 
vided with chains. They were often^^ however, fatal to the Turkc 
themselves, either by being driven in upop, the main tbody and 
thus creating inextricable confusion, or by the want of fodder and 
provisions which their devastations occasioned. Their number 
was estimated at 200,000, but it was seldom that more than 
25,000 or 30,000 appeared.in the field at once; and by degrees, 
under a more regular system of warfare, they were dispensed with 
altogether. On the whole, when the Ottoman Empire had at¬ 
tained its highest pitch, abou# the middle of the sixteenth century, 
the Turkish cavalry was estimated at 565,000 men: viz., 200,000 
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Spahis who served by tenure, 40,000 Spahis of the Porte, 200,0P0 
Akindshi, and 125,000 auxiliaries. 

. The Turk, naturally a horseman, was but ill adapted to foot 
service. Many vain attempts were made to form a standing 
corps of Turkish infantry, though a* light-armed militia, called 
Akab, was occasionally raised. These amounted to some 40,000 
men, but were little esteemed as soldiers. They served as food 
for powder, fought in the van, and at the storming of towns 
formed with their bodies a bridge for the Janissaries. It was 
thes^last that were the pith of the Turkish armies, and long the 
most formidable troops in Europe. They at first consisted of 
1,000 Christian children, who were tom from their parents, com¬ 
pelled to embrace Islam, and trained up in all the duties of a 
soldier. Such was the origin of the famous corps of Janissaeies, 
literally, " new troops,^' from jeni, new, and tsheri, a troop : a 
name given to them by the holy dervish Hadji Beytash, founder 
of the order of the Beytashis, still dispersed over and venerated 
in the Ottoman Empire. Hadji Beytash consecrated the first 
recruits by throwing his sleeve over their felt caps, in commemo- ■ 
ration of which a piece of white cloth was affixed to the back of 
their caps. At first their numbers were recruited yearly with 
drafts of 1,000 Christian youths or with renegades; for in time 
many Christian youths, seeing the privileges and advantages en¬ 
joyed by the Janissaries, entered their ranks either voluntarily 
^)r at the instance of their parents. Thrace, Macedonia, Albania, 
Servia,*^d Bulgaria were the chief countries whence the supply 
was drawn. When the Janissaries had become an established 
corps, a small body of soldiers, headed by a captain, proceeded 
every fiv« years, or oftener if required, from plao<i to place; the 
inhabitants were ordered to assemble their sons, of the age of from 
twelve to fourteen years, from whom the captain selected the 
> handsomest and strongest, as well as those who gave token of 
peculiar talent. The youthg thus chosen were instructed in the 
Seraglio a* Constantinople in the Turkish language and religion, 
and carefully,trained in all martial exercises; those who displayed 
more than ordinary abilities were destined to civil employments 
under the government; the rest were drafted into the Janissaries, 
and were condemned like monks to a Jife of celibacy, in order 
that all their energies might be devoted to the Sultan’s service. 
B.ut high pay and good living were inducements to enter the corps. 
Their officers took their names from the kitchen. • Thus their 
colonel was Railed "first soup-maker;” the next in command. 
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“vfirst cook/’ &c. Bj this singular institution the advantages of 
European talent, strength, and courage were combined with the 
fanatical obedience known only in the East; and one of the chief 
forces of the Ottomans, drawn from the very marrow of the Chris¬ 
tians whom they had subdhed, served to promote their furtfier 
subjugation. The dress of the Janissaries was a long tight cdat 
reaching to the ankles, the skirts of which, ^on the march or in 
action, were tucked up to the waist. Their arms were at first a 
shield, bow and arrows, scimitar, and long knife or dagger. It 
was not till the latter part of the sixteenth -century that^they 
began to carry arquebuses. In 1515, Selim, having quelled the 
insolence of the Janissaries by the execution of their commander, 
appointed in his stead an Aga, selected from his own household 
troops, and made other alterations among the officers in the chief 
command. The Seybanhashi, or commander, had previously risen 
by seniority fi'om the lowest rank of officers. -The Aga of the 
Janissaries had the power of life and death over his men; he 
ranked higher than all other Agas, and enjoyed a seat in the 
Divan. 

Like the Praetorian Bands of Rome, thfe Janissaries at length 
became formidable to their masters. At the accession of Maho¬ 
met II. they raised a revolt, which he found it necessary to quell 
by a present of money; the act was converted into a precedent, 
and from this time forward every Sultan at his accession was 
obliged to court their goodwill by a donation, the amount of 
which went on continually increasing. Insubordinationtaad inso¬ 
lence were followed by degeneracy—the consequence of the breach 
of ancient discipline. The first innovation was the introduction of 
native Turks among the Janissaries; the origin of which practice 
cannot be accurately ascertained, though it was certainly frequent 
in the middle of the sixteenth century. These Tip’ks obtained 
their appointment by favour, and had not gone through the« 
severe course of discipline to which ^-.he Christian slaves were sub¬ 
jected. A consequence of the introduction of the Taints was per¬ 
mission to marry, which first began to. be partially allowed, and 
became general before the end of the century. Thus the bonds 
of discipline were insensibly relaxed; the children of the Janis¬ 
saries next claimed to bo admitted by hereditary right, and be¬ 
came a burden to the State by drawing their pay and maintenance 
even in their infancy; while their fathers, no longer employed in 
actual warfa^-e, often degenerated into peaceable tradesmen. The 
custom of kidnapping Christian children for reerdita seems to 
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have fallen into disuse about the middle of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury; while that of intrusting the high offices of state to Christian 
slaves educated in the Seraglio had already ceased under Selim II. 
Another cause of the decline of the tjanissaries was the great in¬ 
crease in their numbers. At first they amounted to.only 5,000 or 
6,000 men; in the middle of the sixteenth century they numbered 
from 10,000 to 15,000; and in the course of the following one 
they gradually increased to 100,000, not a quarter of whom were 
employed in active service. Our own age has beheld their 
extiftction. 

The preceding description of the Turkish army will serve to 
explain the secret of their conquests. The whole nation formed 
one vast camp, liable to bo called into immediate service without 
the tedious preliminary of raising money for their maintenance; 
while the Janissaries and the Spahis of the Porte constituted a 
standing army of the best description long before a permanent 
force had been organized by any modem European nation. 

We will now take a brief survey of the chief civil and religious 
institutions of the Ottoman Turks. Mahomet II., though em¬ 
phatically styled Al Fatih, or the Conqueror, was also eminently 
distinguished as a political administrator. It was he who first 
reduced the political usages o^ the Ottomalis into a code by his 
Kcmuname, or Book of Laws. Solyman the Magnificent excelled 
^Mahomet in this respect only by extending his regulations, 
whence he obtained the name of Al Kanuni, or the Lawgiver. 

Bajazet I. was the first of the Ottoman house who assumed 
the title of Sultan. His predecessors had contented themselves 
with that of Emir. 

The Sultan, or Grand Signor, whose chief temporal title was 
Padishah, or Great King, possessed the entire legislative power. 
The Sultan promulgated his decrees in Firmans, or simple com¬ 
mands, and Hattisherifs, or Imperial rescripts; the collection of 
which forma the canons to bb observed by the different branches 
of administration. These canons he could alter by his own arbi- 
■ trary will. ’The union of administrative power both in spiritual 
and temporal affairs was the grknd secret of the Sultan’s power. 
But from this resulted two consequences : it made the fate of the 
Ottoman Empire to depend very muclf on the personal character 
of the Sovereign; and it obliged him, from the weight of busi¬ 
ness which it involved, to delegate to another a great share of 
his power. 

The officer who thus relieved the Sultan of his cares was the 
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Gbakd Vizieb, literally “ bearer of a burden,” some of wbicb 
ministers became almost the virtual Sovereigns of the Empire. 
Alaoddin, brother of Orchan already mentioned, may be regarded 
as the first Grand Vizier; but his power was very inferior to that 
wielded by such merf as Ibraihim Pasha, Rustem, or Mahomet 
Sokolli. It was Mahomet II. who, after the extension of his 
dominions by the conquest of Constantinople, first invested the 
Grand Vizier with extraordinary, and almost unlimited, authority. 
He conferred upon that minister an uncontrolled decision in all 
affairs of state, even to the power of life alid death, subject-only 
to the law and the will of the Sultan. He alone was in posses¬ 
sion of the Sultan’s seal, conferred upon him as the symbol of his 
office on the day that he entered on it, which, fastened by a golden 
chain in a small box of the same metal, he carried constantly in 
his bosom. The seal, which was also of gold, had engraved upon 
it the Tuijhra (name or character) of the reigning* Sultan and that 
of his father, with the title of Sultan Khan” and the epithet 
“ ever victorious.” The use of the seal was limited to two pur¬ 
poses : it was employed to secure the communications made by 
the Grand Vizier to the Sultan, and to seal up anew, after every 
sitting of the Divan, the chambers containing the treasure and 
the archives. This lact duty was performed by the Chiaua BaaM, 
a kind of Imperial marshal, to w£om the seal was entrusted for 
that purpose only. State papers were not sealed, but signed with 
a Twjhra resembling that on the seal by a secretary, called Nish- ' 
anJschi Bnahi. The palace of the Grand Vizier became 1-l5fe Sub¬ 
lime PoETE and proper seat of the Ottoman government from his 
having the right to hold Divans there, and to receive on certain 
fixed days of the wfeek the hoiuage of the highest ofiicerstif Court 
and State, when they waited on him with the same ceremonial and 
reverence as was observed towards the Grand Signor himself. 
From the remotest antiquity the affairs of the Oriental nations 
were discussed at the gate of the King’s palace. Among th(J 
Turks, the whole' organization of the State was regarded as that 
of a house, or rather tent. There were, "therefore, various Fortes. 
Thus the Court and Harem were called the Porte of Bliss, and 
the fourteen different corps of the army were called Portes. On 
entering office the Grand Vizier was invested with a magnificent 
dress and two caftans of gold-stuff.* When he appealed in public 
he was accompanied by a splendid train of officials of different 
callings and bapacities, according to the business that he was 
about. He was honoured with various titles, all significative of 
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his high authority : as Vesiri Aasam, or Greatest Vizier j Vekili 
Muthlak, uncontrolled representative; SahiM JDevelet, lord of the 
empire ;. Sadri Aala, highest dignitary j Vusturi Ekrem, most 
honoured minister; Sahihi Miihr, master of the seal; or lastly, 
in* his relation to the army, Serdtir^ Eshem, or most renowned 
generalissimo.^ His vast income was augmented from indirect 
and extraordinary sources, such as presents from Beylerheys, 
foreign ambassadors, a share of warlike spoils, &c., and went 
on increasing during the decline of the Empire. TJie Grand 
Vizigr alone had the wight of constant access to the Sultan and 
of speaking in his presence. Yet this mighty minister was 
always originally a foreigner or Christian slave; for the extraor¬ 
dinary qualities required for the oflEice could rarely or never 
have been found among the native Turks. 

The same reasons which induced Mahomet II. to augment the 
power of the Grand Vizier, also led him to appoint some assistants. 
These were what were called the Viziers of the Cupola, or of tho 
bench, who had the privilege of sitting in council on the same 
bench,.and under the same cupola as tho Grand Vizier. Though 
subordinate to him th^ were his constituted advisers in all affairs 
of importance, and were entitled like him to three horse-tails as 
ensigns of their rank. Their number was regulated by the neces¬ 
sities of business, but th^y T^ere never to be more than six. 
Under such a man as Ibrahim they had but little influence, but 
•they might always look forward to fill the post of Grand Vizier; 
they ewj^yed large incomes, and the chiefs'commands in the army 
or fleet. . For the most part they were, like the Grand Vizier, 
converted Christians of humble birth. But the name of Vizier 
came in-process of time to be given to all Governors of provinces 
who had attained to the rank of a Pasha of three tails. 

The Divan, or Ottoman Council, ordinarily consisted of, besides 
the Viziers, 1, the two military judges (^Cadiaskers) of Roumelia 
and Anatolia, to whom, aftey the conquests of Selim I. in Africa 
and Asia,«was added ,a third; 2, the Beylerheys of Greece and 
Asia Minor ^ 3, the two Befterdars, or treasurers, for Europe and 
Asia, to whom a third was likewise added by Selim j 4, the Aga 
of the Janissaries; 5, the Beylerhey of the sea {Capudan Pasha), 
or high admiral; 6, the Nishandshi, o» secretary who affixed the 
Sultanas signature. When the debate concerned foreign afiairs, 
the interpreter of the Porte was also admitted to the Divan. It sat 
jfegularly on four days of the week-^-^Saturday, Sunday, Monday, 

’ Zinkeisen, B. iii. S. 63. 
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and Tuesday, when, after morning prayer, the members, at¬ 
tended by their retinues of scribes, cliiauses, &c., took their 
seats with groat ceremony. Refreshments were served during 
the sittings, which lasted till the evening; when they were con¬ 
cluded with a meal in common, consisting of plain fare, with water 
as the only beverage. The business was conducted in a short 
and summary method ; the Grand Vizier gave his decision, which 
was without appeal. Silence and the greatest decorum prevailed 
during the proceedings. In matters of law—for everybody, rich 
or poor, had a right to appear before the IQivan and state his case 
—those who committed themselves by disrespectful andinifecent 
behaviour were bastinadoed on the spot. In the administration 
of justice, as well as in the conduct of political affairs, the singular 
advantage of the Turkish government was quick despatch, sub¬ 
ject of course to the faults which inevitably attend such a system, 

Down to the time of Bajazet II. the Sultan ^himself presided 
at the Divan, and pronounced the decision. After that period he 
ceased to appear ; but there was a niche, or box, over the seat of 
the Grand Vizier, in which, screened by a curtain, he might, if 
ho pleased, listen to the debate. After the Divan was concluded 
the Sultan held a solemn audience in his apartments, in which he 
was made acquainted with its decisions. The different members 
of the Divan appeared before him in Ifam; the WisUandshi Baslii 
read the proceedings, and the Sultan gave his assent, after some¬ 
times requiring preliminary explanations. Yet even in these 
audiences it was chiefly the Grand Vizier who spoke. Jjj affairs 
of the highest importance, and especially on the undertaking of 
a new war, the Sultan held a Divan on horseback f on which 
occasions he appeared mounted in the Atmeidan, or ancieqt Hippo¬ 
drome of Constantinople, with a magnificent retinue, and asked 
the opinions of the Vizier and other members of the Divan, who 
also attended on horseback. But this kind of assembly soon 
degenerated into an idle ceremony, and fell at length into disu^p. 
The Divan of the Grand Vizier (the Sublime Porte) f^as always 
the real council for the despatch of business. This was the 
central seat of the subordinate boards of the three cfiief executive 
officers; namely, the Kiaja Bey, the deputy, and as it were 
attorney-general, of the^ Grand Vizier; of the Beis Effendi, ov 
minister for foreign affairs; and of the Chiaus Bashi, or home 
minister. 

The prowncial administration of the Ottoman empire was 
founded on that system of fiefs, or military tenures,* to which we 
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have already alluded. The Turkish dominions consisted of con¬ 
quered territory, and by the laws of Islam the* conqueror was the 
lord and proprietor qf what his sword had won. A union of 
several slamets and timars constituted a district called a sandjak 
(banner), under command of a SaMjttkhey (lord of the sandjak), 
to whose banner with a horse-tail the retainers of the district re¬ 
sorted when called out. A union again of several sandjaks formed 
an ejalet, or government under a Beylerhey (lord of lords), who 
according to the extent of his province had a standard of two or 
threQ horse-tails. The highest of these Bcylerbeys were the 
Govefnors-general of Koumelia and Anatolia. But the greatest 
of provincial governments was the Pashalic, consisting of a union 
of several ejalots. 

Although, as we have seen, the chief strength of the Ottoman 
army and the political government of the Empire lay in the 
hands of slaves •who had originally boon Christians, yet every¬ 
thing appertaining to the administration of justice, religion, and 
education was intrusted solely to the hands of native Turks. In 
the Ottoman polity, indeed, religion and justice were united, and 
the Koran formed the*text-book of both. In a nation so essen¬ 
tially warlike even justice assumed a military character. The 
office of the two Cadiaskers, or judges of the army, was the 
highest judicial dignity, and, fill the time of Mahomet II., con¬ 
ferred upon them a rank superior even to that of the Mvfti. The 
•jurisdiction of the Cadiaskers >fas not, however, confined, as their 
name might imply, solely to the army. They wore the first links 
in the chain of the Ch'oat Mollas, or men of the higher judicial 
rank ; to which belonged besides them only the judges of the 
following cities;—Constantinople and its three suburbs, Mecca 
and Medina, Adrianople, Prusa, Cairo, Damascus, Jerusalem, 
Smyrna, Aleppo, Larissa, and Salonica. Then followed the Lessor 
Mollas, the judges of ten cities of the second rank. Other judi¬ 
cial officers of a lower class.were the Muffetish, or investigating 
officers; Iftie Cadis, and their deputies the NailfS. The Cadi gave 
his judgme^jt alone, and without assistance, both in civil and 
criminal cases, according to the precepts of the Koran. Ho also 
discharged all the functions of a notary in making wills, contracts, 
and the like. 

The head J)oth of spiritual and temporal law was the Sheik1ir-ul~ 
Islam, or Mum. The Mufti, however, pronounced no judgments. 
His power extended only to give advice in doubtful cases; his 
Fettva, or response, had only-a moral influence, no actual effect; 
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bat this influence was so great that no judge would- hare presumed 
to give a verdict at variance with his decision. The Mufti was 
consulted by those who were dissatisfied wit|i'the sentence of their 
judges. Mahomet II. placed th.Q MufU at the head of the order 
called Vienna, or men learhed in the law and in religion; the 
members of which in the earlier , titoes engrossed in their families 
the exclusive and hereditary possfedsion of the higher judicial 
offices, and thus formed the- nearest approach to an aristocracy 
among the Ottomans.* The Mufti was sometimes consulted in 
questions of State policy, and, lik©»the oraeles of old, was not un- 
frequently tunoil to give a response agreeable to the wishes of the 
Sultan. Into a description of the varioiM ministers appointed for 
the service of the mosques it is not necessary to enter. 

The history of the Ottoman Turks in Europe before the con¬ 
quest, of Constantinople forma no part of our subject, and it will 
therefore suffice briefly to recapitulate the state at that time of 
their possessions in Greece and the adjacent countries. In the 
reign of Mahomet I. (1413—1421) the greater part of the'Greek 
Empire was in the hands either of Turks or Italians. The Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, indeed, still belonged to the Greeks, and was divided 
into small sovereignties whoso rulers bore the title of Despot. 
This peninsula, as well as the coast from ^tolia to the extremity 
of Epirus, and the regions of Macedonia and Thessaly, was thickly 
studded with the castles of lords or knights, who committed un¬ 
ceasing depredations on the inliad!tants, and carried on with one 
another continual wars. The Venetians and Genoese, “besides 
their colonies scattered over the Empire, had factories at Con¬ 
stantinople, which by their fortifications and garrisons'were ren¬ 
dered quite independent of the Greeks. The Constantin»politans 
themselves had no spirit of enterprise, and thus, almost all the 
trade of the Eastern Empire fell into the hands of.Italians. The 
Venetians had their own quarter in the city, enclosed with walla 
and gates, as well as a separate anchorage in the port surrounded 
with palisades. 'This colony was governad by a or bailiff, 

who had much the same jurisdiction as the Doge at Venice. The 
Byzantine settlement of the Genoese was stiU more important. 
Michael Palseologus, in reward for their services in assisting hiTn 
to recover the Empire, assigned to them the suburb of Pera, or 
Galota, on the opposite side of the harboura district 4400 paces 

’ * See Von Hammer, Bes osm. Seiches Pera see Leila Colonia dei Genovesi in 
$taat8vetfassiing, Th. ii, S. 382. Galata, libri sei, di Lod«vieo Sauli. To- 

® On the settlement of the Genoese at rino, 1831. 
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in circumference, which the Genoese surrounded with a double, 
and ultimately with a triple wall. The houses, rising in a suc¬ 
cession of terraces,' commanded a prospect of "Constantinople and 
the sea. The Peratian pdloniats were the first Christians who 
entered into an alliance with th^ Turks, and by a treaty Concluded 
with Amurath I. in 1387 were i)laood on the footing of the most 
favoured nations. Mahomet was Constantly at war with the Vene¬ 
tians, who enjoyed a mediate jurisdiction in- many of the cities 
and islands of Greece, through the patrician families of Venice 
who possessed them. "They had also spread themselves along the 
coast of Albania, and were,'with the Knights of St. John of Jeru¬ 
salem, now settled in Rhodes, the chief obstacle to the progress 
of the Turks. 

Under Sultan Amurath II. (1421—1451) the Emperor John 
Palssologua II. had found it expedient to purchase peace by a 
disgraceful treaty (1425). He ceded all the towns and places 
which he still possessed on the Black Sea and Propontis, oxcopt 
DerkoS and Selymbria ; renounced the sovereignty of Lyaimachia 
and other places on the Strymon, and agreed to ])ay to the Otto¬ 
man Porte a yearly tiSbute of 300,000 aspers. Tho Byzantine 
Empire was thus reduced to the capital with a strip of territory 
almost overshadowed by :^ts walls, a few tfselcss places on tho 
Black Sea, and the appanages of the Imperial Princes in Pelo¬ 
ponnesus j while the greater ^rt of the revenues of the State 
•flowed into the Turkish treararies at Adrianople and Prusa. 
AmuraiAp respected the treaty which he had made with John 
Pal 80 ologu| and turned his arms against the Venetians, Slavonians, 
Hungarians, and Albanians. In March, 1430, he wrested from 
Venice Thessalonica, or Salonika, which that Republic had pur¬ 
chased from the Despot Andronicus, a conquest among the most 
important which the Turks had yet made in Europe. Amurath’s 
next wars were with the Hungarians, and as the relations between 
that people and the Turks were for a long period of great import¬ 
ance in EtfSropean history, it will be proper here to relate their 
commencement. 

Amurath having invaded in 1439 the dominions of the Despot 
of Servia, that Prince implored the protection of Albert II., of 
Germany, who was also King of Bohemia and Hungary.* Albert 
responded to .the appeal and marched to Belgrade, but with an 
inadequate force, which was soon dissipated; and he was com¬ 
pelled to abandon an expedition.in which he had effected nothing, 

* For the ai&irs of these Kingdoms, see below, p. 35. 

I* . C 
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and soon aftel•ward^ died at Neszm^ly, between Grran and Vienna 
(Oct. 27th, 1439). Just-previously to that event Amurath had 
despatched an embassy to Wladislaus III. (or VI.), King of 
Poland, offering to support the pretensions of his brother Casimir 
to tlie throne of Bohemia against Albert, provided that when 
Casimir should have attained the object of his ambition, Wiadis- 
laus should refrain from assisting Himgary. The negotiations 
wer(i hardly concluded, and the Turkish ambassadors were still 
at Cracow, when a deputation arrived from Hungary to offer the 
Crown of that Kingdom, vacant by Alberta's death, to Wladwlaus, 
who determined to accept it, announced his resolution to the 
Turkish ambassadors, and expressed to them his wish to remain 
at constant peace with the Sultan. Such a peace, however, was 
not in Amurath’s contemplation; and the civil wars which ensued 
between Wladislaus and the party which supported the claim of 
Albert’s posthumous son, the infant Ladislaus, to the Hungarian 
throne, promised to render that Kingdom an easy prey to the 
Turkish arms. In the spring of 1440 Amurath marched to attack 
Belgrade, the only place which, after the taking of Semendria 
and reduction of Servia, opposed his entrance into Hungary; but 
after sitting seven months before the town he was compelled to 
relinquish the attenlpt, with a loss of J7,000 men. 

It was at this period that the house of Huniades, destined for 
many years to bo tho chief bulwajjk of Europe against the Turks, 
iirst appeared upon the scene. J^n Corvinus Huniades, or John 
of Hunyad, tho founder of it, was by birth a WallaclfiS,n, and, 
according to some accounts, a natural son of the Emperor Sigia- 
mund. Ho derived the name of Corvinus from the village of 
Corvinum, in“ which ho was born;^ that of Huniades, frotn a small 
estate on the borders of Wallachia and Transylvania, presented 
to him by tho Emperor Sigismund as a reward for his services in 
Italy. John of Hunyad had increased his possessions by mar¬ 
rying a wealthy lady of illustriona family; and the Empeior 
Albert II. had made him Ban, or Count, of Szoreny. *He headed 
tho powerful party which supported the call of Wladislaus, King 
of Poland, to tho Hungarian throne; and that Prince, in reward 
of his aid, made him Voyvode of Transylvania and Ban of Temes- 
var, and conferred on hirh the command in the southern provinces 
of Hungary. Jphn of Hunyad fixed his head-quarters at Belgrade, 
whence he repelled tho ravages of tho Turks. In these cam- 

’ (.)r according to another account, the Engol, Grseh. des nnyiarischen RHchrt:, 
citstle of J'iatra dc Corto in Wallachia. B. ill. S. 298. 
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paigns he gained several victories, of which the most decisive was 
that of Vasag, in 1442, which almost annihilated the Turkish army. 

During these alarming wars all eyes had been turned towards 
Rome, as the only quarter whencg ^elp might be expected for 
Christendom. But the efforts of Eugenius IV., who then filled 
the Papal throne, proved of little avail, and Eugenius was left to 
complain of the poverty of the Papal treasury, the lukewarmness 
of Christian Princes, and the dissensions of the Cliurch, which 
frustrated all efficient preparations against the Turks. In 1442 
his zeal was again awaSened by the representations of a Franciscan 
monk residing at Constantinople, who painted to him in lively 
colours the miseries of the young Christian slaves, chiefly Hun¬ 
garians, whom he daily saw dragged through the streets of that 
capital to be shipped off to Asia. The call of the monk was sup¬ 
ported by embassies from the Byzantine Emperor, the King of 
Cyprus, and the* Despots of Peloponnesus. Touched by these 
appeals, Eugenius addressed a circular to all the prelates of Europe, 
requiring them to contribute a tenth of their incomes to the 
Turkislf war, and promised himself to dedicate to the same object 
a fifth of the whole revenue of the Apostolic Chamber.' At the 
same time he despatched Cardinal Julian Cesarini into Hungary, 
to endeavour to restore pQiaco jn that districted country and to 
animate the people against the Infidels. The death of Queen 
Elizabeth, however, the mother pf the young king Ladislaus, and 
fhe recent victories of John of Hunyad, contributed more to these 
objects flHkn all the exhortations of Cardinal Julian, After the 
demise of {llizabeth, most of the nobles who had supported her 
hastened to do homage to Wladislaus: and though the Emperor 
Frederick III., the guardian of her son, at first ’opposed the 
accession of the Polish King, yet the disturbances in his own 
Austrian dominions, and the imminent danger from the Turks, 
ultimately induced him to conclude a truce for two years. 

•Wladislaus, being thus confii’med upon the thrqne of Hungary, 
determined^on an expedition against the Infidels. The domestic 
troubles in which most of the European Princes were then 
plunged prevented their giving him any assistance; yet con¬ 
siderable bodies of the people, chiefly Frpneh and Gormans, 
assumed the cross and joined his forces.* The van set out from 
Buda in July, 1443, led by John of Hunyad and George, Despot 
of Sfervia; the main body, about 20,000 strong, undgr the com¬ 
mand of Wladislaus himself, followed a day later; while Cardinal 

' Baynalilns, Ann. Eccl. t. ix. p. 416 (ed, 1752). 
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Julian was at tlie head of the crusaders. They penetrated to the 
Balkan and defeated the Ottoman force which defended the 
approaches; but at the pass of Slulu Derbend (Porta Tr^'ani) 
were repulsed, and being, in great want of provisions, were 
obliged to make a precipitate though unmolested retreat to 
Belgrade, and thence to Buda. , The expedition, however, made 
so great an impression upon Amurath, that he entered into 
negotiations, and in June, 1444, a peace of ten years was con¬ 
cluded at Szegedin, by which it was agreed that the Turks 
should retain Bulgaria but restore Servia to the Despot George, 
on condition of his paying half the revenue of that country to the 
Porte; that neither of the parties should cross the Danube; and 
that Wallachia should be under the protection of Hungary. 

This peace was scarcely concluded when the Christians pre¬ 
pared to break it. The campaign of Wladislaus had excited 
great interest in Europe. Ambassadors from' many European 
States appeared at Buda to congratulate him on his success, and 
to offer him succours for another expedition; Poland alone be¬ 
sought him to refrain, and to turn his attention to the domestic 
evils of his Kingdom. Cardinal Julian took advantage of the 
general feeling to urge the renewal of the war, and persuaded 
the Hungarian Diet' assembled at-Bud a to adopt his advice. Even 
John of Hunyad and the Despot of Servia, who had just protested 
against so thoughtless a breach of faith, were carried away by 
the warlike ardour excited by the address of Julian, But per¬ 
haps the motive which chiefly weighed in the rupture offtne peace 
of Szegedin was the news which arrived immediately after the 
departure of the Turkish plenipotentiaries, that Amurath with his 
whole army had crossed over into Asia to quell an insurrection 
in Caramania; and that the fleet assembled by the Pope, and now 
in the neighbourhood of the Hellespont, would suffice to cut off 
his return. The Pope absolved Wladislaus from his oath j but 
the only pretex;t which the Christiacns could allege for their breftch 
of faith was that the Turks had not yetr evacuated 'some of the 
surrendered fortresses. The expedition terminated in the disas¬ 
trous battle of Varna (Nov. 10th, 1444), in which the Christians 
were completely defeated, and King Wladislaus and Cardinal 
Julian lost their lives.' This battle is memorable in a military 
point of view as displaying the superiority of the Janissaries over 
the European cavalry, although the latter soon mastered the 
Turkish light horse. Very feW-ef the defeated army succeeded 
in reaching their homea 
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In 1446, John of Hunyad, who had now been appointed 
Regent and Captain-General of Hungary, Overran Wallachia, 
captured the Voyrode Drakul and his son, caused them to be 
executed, and conferred the Principality on Dan, Voyvode of 
Moldavia. The wish that lay nearejft the Regent’s heart was to 
Totrieve his ■ reputation against the Turks, so sadly damaged by 
the defeat at Varna; but the •war which broke out with the 
Emperor Frederick HI., who refused to restore to the Hungarians 
either the person of young Ladislaus or the crown of St. Stephen, 
delajmd till 1448 any expedition for that purpose. A peace 
having at length been effected, by which the guardianship of 
Ladislaus, till he reached eighteen years of age, was assigned to 
the Emperor, John of Hunyad found himself at liberty to devote 
all his attention to the Turkish war; and though dissuaded from 
the enterprise by Pope Nicholas V., ho crossed the Danube with 
a large army and pressed on -anth rapid marches till, on the 17th 
October, 1448, he encamped within sight of the Ottoman army on 
the Amselfeld, or plain of Cossova—the spot where more than 
half a century before the Turks had gained their first groat victory 
over the Hungarians. • After a struggle of three days, Hunyad 
was defeated by the overwhelming force of the Turks, and com¬ 
pelled to save himself by an ignominious flight; but the loss on 
both sides had been cnormous,*and Amurath, instead of pursuing 
the routed foe, returned to Adrianoplo to celebrate his victory. 

•Hunyad was captured in his flight by the Despot of Servia and 
detainoia prisoner till the end of the year, when he was liberated 
at the intercession of the Hungarian Diet assembled at Szegedin. 
The hard conditions of his ransom, which comprised the restora¬ 
tion of all the places in Hungary that had ever belonged to Servia, 
the payment of 100,000 pieces of gold, and the delivery of his 
eldest son Ladislaus as a hostage, were, however, cancelled by the 
convenient omnipotence of Rome, and he was released from his 
engagements by a bull of .Nicholas V.^ Nothing further of 
importance happened, between the Turks and Hungarians till 
after the faj^ of Constantinople, when the exploits of John of 
Hunyad will again claim our attention. 

The arms of Amurath were next employed by a revolt in 
Albania. That country was ruled in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century by a number of independent ^ieftains, among 
whom the families of Arianites and Castriot were distinguished 
by the extent of their dominion.. The former were*connected on 

’ Bull, prid. Id. AprU, 1450,'hi Eaynaldus, Amt. Kcrl. t. ix. p. 550. 
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the fomalo side with the family of the Comneni, and Arianites 
Topia Comnonus rerignod over southern Albania from the river 
Vojutza to the Ambracian Gulf, or Gulf of Artaj while John 
Castriot was Prince of the northern districts from the same river 
to the neighbourhood of Zenta, except that the coast towns 
belonged to Venice. Both these Princes had been subdued by 
Amui-ath II. in 1423 ; Kroja, Johfi Castriot’s capital, was occupied 
by a Turkish garrison, and he himself and his four sons were carried 
into captivity. ‘ After a time the father was dismissed, but the 
children were retained and forcibly converted to Islam, after, the 
Turkish fashion. How George, one of these, gained the favour 
of the Sultan by his talents and courage, and was raised to the 
rank of a Prince with the title of Scanderbeg, or Prince Alex¬ 
ander, and how he revolted, recovered his capital, and returned 
to the Christian faith, has been related by Gibbon.* The Vene¬ 
tians, finding great benefit from the diversion he occasioned to 
the Turkish arms, conferred on him the right of citizenship, 
enrolled him among their nobles, and made him their commander- 
in-chief in Albania and Illyria. In 1449 and 1450 Amurath led 
two immense but unsuccessful expeditions against Kroja, which 
■ were nearly the last acts of his reign, for in 1451 he died at 
Adrianople. 

Amurath was succeeded by his son Mahomet II., the conqueror 
of Constantinople (1451—1481). To relate the fall of that City, 
and to record the history of the Imperial family in Peloponnesus, 
would be only to repeat the pages of Gibbon; and we shaii there¬ 
fore now pass on to a brief survey of the state of the other 
European nations at this important epoch. 

At the time of which we speak, the ruler of Germany was the 
chief temporal sovereign in Europe, and bore the title of Roman 
Emperor.* That title had been revived in the West when, on 
Christmas Day, A.n. 800, Pope Leo III. invested Charlemagne, 
King of the Franks and Lombards and Patrician of the Romane, 
with the Imperial' crown and mantle in the Basilica of St. Peter at 
Rome, and saluted him Emperor of the Romans amid 4;he applause 

' Gibbon {Decline mid Fall, vol. viii. * Ubi supra, 
p. 136, Smitb’H edition), from infermces * The principal sources for the early 
drawn from the work of Marinus Bar- history of Germany are, besides the great 
letius, places, though with hesitation, the collections of Eccard, Freher, Strnvius, 
captivity of Castriot ih 1412. The date Sebardius, Mencke, Fez, Kollar, Pertz, 
assigned by the Turkish historian Sead- and others 5 Schmidt, Gesch. der Deut- 
eddin—viz. the year 827 of the Hegira, or »ehen; Pfeffel, Hist. HAlltmagne; Putter 
A.u. 1423—seems en all rospects more pro- (Dornford’s transl.), Historwal Devdop- 
bable. See Zinkeisen, Gesch. dcs osm. ntdtt of the Constitution cf the Gtrmanie 
Reiches, B. i. S. 766 Anm. Empire. 
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and acclamations of the people—an illegal act on the Pope’^s 
part } for the Roman Empire still subsisted at Byzantium, 
although at that particular moment the throne was occupied by 
a woman (Irene). The real power conferred by the title was 
small; but it added to the glory of the German Emperors to be 
regarded as the temporal heads of Christendom, the superior 
lords of all other sovereigns, and^in a spiritual point of view, the 
guardians of the Holy Sepulchre. The opinion prevailed in 
Germany that other European sovereigns were subjects of the 
Empgror; nor were these sovereigns themselves quite certain 
that the claim was unfounded. When Sigisraund visited England 
in.1416, several nobles rode into the water before he landed to 
inquire whether ho pretended to exercise any authority in tht' 
land) and on his replying in the negative, he was received with 
all due honour. ^ Even a century later, wo find Cuthbert Tun- 
stall gravely assuring Henry VIII. that he is no subject of the 
Empire, but an independent king.® 

To the Western Empire thus revived was subsequently added 
the epithet “ Holy.” The origin of this additional title is un¬ 
known. Those inclined to magnify the Pope, ascribe it to his 
power of conferring the Imperial crown; but among the various 
causes assigned, the most probable seems to Ije that which derives 
it from the sacre^ness belonging to the person of the Emperor in 
the later ages of Rome. However this may be, during nearly 
nil the period embraced in this work the Empire was styled 
“ Holy ’i^eacrosanctum Imperium) , and to omit this title in State 
transactions would have been a breach of diplomatic usage; 
Thus it became, in a secular view, the counterpart of '‘Holy 
Catholic Church” in a spiritual one; and, in» thair respective 
functions, the authority of the Emperor and that of the Pope 
were co-extensive. 

In the earlier times, the German and other Princes who became 
Emperors did not assume t^iat title till they had received the 
Imperial j3K)wn at the hands of the Pope ; and iAis circumstance 
served to sti;pngthen his claim to superiority. But this claim 
was often contested by the Emperors, and hence the disputes 
between these two potentates so frequent in the Middle Ages. 
The accounts of the circumstances attending the coronation of 
Charlemagne are so obscure and discordant as to throw but little 

’ authorities cited by longard, puted at the University of Saravossa 

6 . whether the Emperor was lord of the 

reb. 12, 1M7. Euis’ Letters, ihS • whole world. Gon. Davila, lib. ii.; up. 
serieft, vol. i. p. 136. In 1599 it was dis- Watson, Philip III* voL i. p. 53, 
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light on the subject. None of the Emperors of whom we shall 
have to treat, excej^»t Frederick III. and Charles V., were crowned 
by the Pope, though all assumed the Impeidal title. And we 
must here admonish the reader that the dignity of Emperor had 
in those days an importance \fhich it has lost since the title has 
become prostituted. The bearer of it was held to be the successor 
of the Cmsars, as shown by the German name of Kaiser ; and as 
the Cassars 'were the masters, or reputed masters, of the world, 
tljere could be no more than one Emperor. 

Before the GermanKing could become Emperor, it was necessary 
that he should previously have received two or three other crowns. 
Of these the chief was that of King of the Romans. This dignity 
was confoiTod by the German Electors, of whom we shall have to 
speak presently. By a convenient fiction, these Electors were 
considered to possess the rights and privileges of the Roman 
Senate and People j a notion expressed in so many words at the 
election of Conrad IV., and repeated in the fifteenth century.^ 
AVhen they proceeded to choose a King of the Romans and future 
Emperor, they swore to elect “ a temporal head of the Christian 
people.” For regularly since the time of'Henry IV. the German 
King ceased to call himself King of the Franks and Saxons, and 
after his German coronation assumed the title of King of the 
Romans. A son, or other relative', of an Emperor was frequently 
made King of the Romans during the Emperor^s life-time, and 
was crowned as such by the Archbishop of Mentz,® Arch-Chancellor 
of Germany, at Aix-la-Chapelle, the old Frankish capitals After 
the time of Ferdinand I. (1558—1564) the King of the Romans 
succeeded at once on the Emperor’s death, with the title of 
“ Emperor Elect.*” Strictly, an Emperor should have received 
four crowns: 1, that of the Franks, or Romans, just mentioned; 
2, the iron crown of Lombardy, or Italy, received in early times 
at Pavia, subsequently at Monza, and occasionally at Milan; 3, 
the crown of Burgundy, or of the kingdom of Arles, a minor 
ceremony and sfeldom observed; and 4, .at Rome, the double 
crown of the Roman Empire (urhis et orhis) according to some, 
according to others, the spiritual and the secular crown. Those 
who affect a pedantic piceness, and especially the sticklers for 
Papal authority, do not call the German sovereign “ Emperor ” 
unless and until he was crowned by the Pope; just as some 

’ Petrus de Audio, De liotrt. Imp, op. Banke, DeuUche Gesch, wn. ZoMalt. der 
fteforlii. B. i. S. 54. 

* Germ. Mainz, Fr. Mayence. 
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writers would call the Emperor Augustus, Octavius, till he lijid 
actually received the former title. To follo-v^ such a method in 
this general history would only create confusion, without any 
compensating advantage, and we shall therefore style all the 
German Sovereigns, down to the tiniffe of Francis II., Emperors.* 
And indeed from the time of Maximilian they always had that 
title, even officially, without any Roman coronation.® To the 
idea of succession to the Roman Empire must bo ascribed the 
circumstance of the Roman code forming the basis of the law of 
Geripany. 

All the loading princely houses of Germany which have re¬ 
tained their power to the present time had already established 
themselves in the fifteenth century. The Hohonzollern ancestors 
of the present royal family of Prussia had obtained the Electo¬ 
rate of Brandenburg, which the Emperor Sigismund conferred 
on Frederick of« Hohonzollern, Burgraf of Nuremberg, for pre¬ 
vious services and also as a pledge for money lent. In April, 
1417, Frederick, who was also made Grand Chamberlain, was 
oonfirnied in the permanent possession of Brandenburg. To the 
north-east of Brandenburg, Prussia was held by the Knights of 
the Teutonic Order, who had conquered it from its heathen inha¬ 
bitants before the middle of the thirteenth century. The Grand 
Master of this Order hatf been made a Prince of the Empire by 
Frederick II. In*March 1454, the Prussians, disgusted with the 
• tyrani;iy of the Knights, who had forced them to dissolve a league 
of theii»-cities called the Convention of Marienburg, placed them¬ 
selves under the protection of King Casimir IV. of Poland, and 
consented to be incorporated with that kingdom on condition of 
retaining their own laws and form of government. A bloody 
war of ten years ensued, in which 350,000 men are said to have 
perished, and which ended unfortunately for the Teutonic Ordei-. 
It was concluded by the peace of Thorn, October 19th, 1466, by 
which the Knights ceded gT;eat part of their dominions, and con¬ 
sented to«hold the rest under the sovereignty <5f Poland. 

To the s<juth-west of Brandenburg the house of Wettin ruled 
in Saxony, one of the most extensive and flourishing principalities 
of Germany. In 1455, the two young princes, fl^nest and Albert, 
sons of the Elector Frederick II., were* carried off from the Castle 
of Altenburg by the robber-knight Kunz, or Conrad of Kaufungen 

* The reader will find all that he can jdcirj from wh'ch the precedi ig sketch is 
dmire to know* about the Holy Romait* principally taken. 

Empire in Mr. Bryce’s work on the sub- * See belmv, ch. vi. {sub fin.) 
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and Ms companion William of Schonfels j but Kunz was 
arrested on the frontier of Bohemia by a collier, and Schonfels, 
on learning his imprisonment, voluntarily returned. The two 
Princes we have mentioned became celebrated as the founders 
of two distinguished houses; 'Prom Ernest, the elder, is derived 
the Ernestine line of Saxony, from which spring the present 
branch of Saxe-Weimar, Coburg, Grotha, Meiningen, and A1 ten- 
burg. This line possessed the Saxon Electorate till 1548, when 
it was transferred to the Albertine line, as there will be occasion 
to relate in the sequel. To the latter line belong the present 
royal family of Saxony. At first the brothers Ernest and Albert 
ruled jointly in Saxony, but in 1484 they divided their dominions 
by a treaty concluded at Leipsic. Ernest received the electoral 
Duchy of Saxo-Wittenberg: the rest of Saxony was divided 
into two portions, of which ono, consisting of the Margravate of 
Meissen, or Misnia, was retained by Albert; the other, composed 
of the Landgravate of Thuringia, fell to the Ernestine branch. 
Still further west lay the dominions of the Landgrave of Hesse, 
This Prince, and tho Houses of Saxony and Brandenburg., con¬ 
cluded an agreement of confraternity and reciprocal succession at 
Nuremberg in 1458, which was renewed and confirmed in 1587, 
and again in 1614. 

The two great duchies of Franconia and Suabia had become 
extinct in the thirteenth century, and the only other princely 
House which it will be here necessary to mention is that of Wittels- 
bach, which ruled in Bavaria and the Rhenish Palatinate; as we 
shall reserve an account of that of Austria till we come to speak 
of tho House of Habsburg. Bavaria, at the time with which 
we are concerned," was divided into Upper and Lower. Upper 
Bavaria, again, was in 1392 partitioned into three duchies, those 
of Baiern-Ingolstadt, Baiem-Landshut, and Baiern-Miinohen 
(Munich); and the lower formed another duchy, which in the 
early part of the fifteenth century wa^held by John of Straubing? 
John, who had formerly been Bishop of Li^ge, dying without 
issue in 1425, the Emperor Sigismund bestowed Louver Bavaria 
on his son-in-law, Albert of Austria, both in right of his mother 
Joanna, sister of»the late Duke, and as a fief escheated to the 
Empire. But this arrangement being opposed by the Houses of 
Upper Bavaria, the collateral line, as well as by the Herman 
States, Albert sold his claims, and Lower Bavaria was equally 
divided among the three collateral Dukes. Subsequently all 
these branches became gradually extinct except that of Munich; 
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and Albert II., the representative of that line, united all Bavaria 
under his dominion after the death of George the Bich of Baiern- 
Landshut in 1503. To the same family of Wittolsbach belonged 
since 1227 the Counts Palatine of the Khine. In the neighbour¬ 
hood of these Princes a number of *sm‘all lordships had been gra¬ 
dually united into t^e County of Wurtemberg, which in 1495 was 
erected into a Duchy in favour of Eberhard the Elder, called also 
the Bearded and the Pious. Of the other temporal Princes of 
Germany it is not here necessary to speak. That country also 
abounded with spiritujd principalities, as Mentz, Cologne, Treves, 
Munster, Bremen, Magdeburg, &c.; which in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury were very generally filled by the younger sons of princely 
families, a practice encouraged by the Court of Borne. 

Of the German Princes those who had a vote in the election of 
the King and future Emperor were the most important. In the 
early days of feudalism the elective privilege was enjoyed by the 
body of the nobles; but from the time of the Franconian Emperors 
the Dukes who held the great ofiices of the Imperial household, to¬ 
gether with the three Archbishops of Mentz, Cologne, and Treves, 
had enjoyed a privilege called the jus proetaxatidi; that is, of 
agreeing on the choice of a King before his name was submitted 
to the approval of the rest of the magnates. - Their choice might 
be rejected by the Diet, but in those disturbed times attendance 
on that assembly was both a difficult and dangerous task, from 
t?hich the members were glad to be dispensed; and thus in pro¬ 
cess of time only the great officers appeared, who by degrees en¬ 
tirely appropriated the right of election. These officers were: 
1, the Archbishop of Mentz, Arch-chancellor of Germany; 2, the 
Archbishop of Cologne, Arch-chancellor of Italy; *3, the Arch¬ 
bishop of Treves, Arch-chancellor of the Kingdom of Arles; 
4, the King of Bohemia, Cupbearer j 5, the Bhenish Palsgrave, 
Seneschal; 6, the Duke of Saxony, Marshal; 7, the Margrave 
of»Brandenburg, CEamberlaim 

It will be perceived that these Princes enjoj^ed the elective 
privilege not merely from their power and the extent of their do¬ 
minions, in which most of them were equalled by the Dukes of 
Bavaria, Brunswick, and Austria, and by the Landgrave of Hesse, 
but alsofi'om their holding some office in the Imperial household. 
They formed -yhat was called the “Electoral College;’^ and their 
privileges were confirmed, fii%t by the Diet of Frankfort and 
Electoral Union at Bhense in 1338, add more particiflarly by the 
Diet of Nuremberg in 1355, and that of Metz in the following 
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y,ear, which ratified the famous Goldkn Bull, so called from the 
golden seal affixed to it. This bull, which became a fundamental 
law of the Empire, and which is conceived in the most despotic 
terms, was drawn up under the direction of the Emperor 
Charles IV. Its principal jfrovisions are, that the number of 
Electors be seven, in conformity with the s^en golden candle¬ 
sticks of the Apocalypse ; that each ^l^lector hmd some high office; 
and that during vacancies of the Crown, or in absence of the Em¬ 
peror, the Duke of Saxony and the Ehenish Count Palatine shall 
exercise sovereign power as Vicars of the»Empire : the vicariate 
of the latter embracing Franconia, Suabia, and the Rhenish lands ; 
that of the former, all the lands governed by Saxon law. By this 
bull the claim of Bavaria to tho electoral suffrage was entirely 
excluded. 

The want of union produced by the sovereign power of so 
many Piinces was increased by a numerous immediate nobility 
who acknowledged no superior but God and Cassar. Along with 
tho Princes were tho Frciherrn, or Barons, who like them held 
their estates immediately of tho Empire, and equally possersed the 
right of administering justice. Among these Barons were families 
so ancient that they boasted of holding their possessions only 
under God and tho sun.^ The Gorman Knight presents the image 
of feudalism more vividly than ‘it can be found in any other 
country. In the northern parts of Germany, indeed, they had, at 
the period of which wo treat, been brought under subjection 
to the civil power; the Emperor Rudolf of Habsburg destroyed 
many of their castles in Thuringia in 1289 ; but in Franconia, in 
Suabia, and along the banks of the Rhine, they continued even 
in tho sixteenth 'century to dwell in haughty solitude in their 
castles, defended by deep ditches and with walls twenty feet 
thick, whose ruins still lend a romantic interest to those districts. 
Romance, however, has invested them with a charm which the 
sober breath of history dispels. Instead of bdlng knights-errant, 
ever ready to stfccour the distressed, the owners of these castles 
were nothing but lawless robbers, prepared foweveiw deed of vio¬ 
lence. They formed a subordinate but tumultuary power, in the 
State, and with the connivance of the Princes occasionally inter¬ 
fered in political questions. They were often at variance among 
themselves, and carried on their Fehden, or private wars, in 
spite of many attempts to check tMs practice, and to establish 
.a permanent Landfriede, ol* public peace. In this disorganized 

‘ Ranke, Deutsche Gcach. B. i. S. 66. 
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state of society recourse was Bad to those secret and self- 
constituted tribunals, which, like Lynch laAr in Amerioa, or 
the Santa Hermandad of Spain, are sometimes found in imper¬ 
fectly civilized nations.- Such was the Vehmgerieht, or Secret 
Tribunal of Westphalia, whose pribcipal seat was at Dort¬ 
mund, but whoso ramifications extended into the most distant 
parts of Germany.^ The judges of this mysterious tribunal, 
who were unknown to the people, scrutinized, either by them¬ 
selves or through their emissaries, the most hidden actions, and 
all rajiks of men trenafeled at their decrees, the more terrible as 
they admitted of no appeal; nay, the judges carried with them 
the sword or the fatal cord with which they at once executed 
their own sentences. The Vehmgerieht survived till the creation 
of the Imperial Chamber under the Emperor Maximilian, near 
the end of the fifteenth century. 

In the midst of all this discord and anarchy appearec^ one ele¬ 
ment of hope and progress. Some of the Gorman cities, and 
especially those belonging to the Hanseatic League, had attained 
to great prosperity and civilization. Art, commerce, and manu¬ 
factures flourished; and Germany supplied a great part of Europe, 
even to the interior of Russia, with its imports and products. 
Behind their walls the citizens were secure, and even in the field, 
by means of cannon, now coming into general use, were more 
than a match for the Knights and their followers, who either pos- 
• sessed no guns, or had no men capable of serving them. The cities 
also strengthened themselves, either by alliances with one another 
or with various princes and nobles. On the coast of the Baltic 
was the main strength of the Hausa, which overshadowed the 
power of the Scandinavian Kings, much moro, therefore, that of 
the neighbouring German Princes. Moreover, all over Germany, 
and especially in SVanconia, Suabja, on the Upper Danube, and on 
the Rhine, had arisen a number of free Imperial cities, not included 
ih the dominions'of «my ofi the Princes, and depending imme¬ 
diately upon the Empire. In Suabia and Franconia, these cities 
arose after iihe extinction of the Hohenstaufen dynasty in the 
thirteenth century, which period also witnessed a vast increase of 
what was called the immediate nobility, or nobles subject to no 
superior lord but the Emperor. The liberties and privileges of 
the Imperial cities were fostered by the Emperors, in order that 
they might afford some counterpoise to the power of the prelates 
and nobles, whose natural enemies* they were, aifti with whom 
• See Wigand, Fehm-Gerickt Wmtfhalens. 
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Oiey waged continual war. Outside their walls, but within the 
palisades which nlarked the boundaries of their territory, they 
afforded an asylum to the discontented and fugitive peasantry of 
the feudal lords, who, from being thus domiciled, were called 
rfahlhiirger, or biagesses 6f the pale. 

Such a state of society as we have here described was neces¬ 
sarily incompatible,.with any strong'political organization; in 
fact, almost the only institution which formed a bond of union 
among the various German States, and gave the Empire any con¬ 
sistency, was the Eiet. Previously to the fourteenth century, 
the Imperial authority had been something more than a shadow, 
and had performed that office. But this authority had been 
damaged bj'^ the quarrels of the Houses of Bavaria, Luxemburg, 
and Austria, for the throne; and as the power of the Emperor 
declined, that of the Diets, as well as of the Princes and Electors, 
increase^. The authority of the Diets lasted down to the Thirty 
ears’ War, after which period the various principalities assumed 
more distinct and separate forms; and the general affairs of Ger¬ 
many, as an Imperial whole, became subordinate to the particular 
interests of its several leading States. The Diets possessed the 
legislative, and even in some degree the executive power; and 
they enjoyed the all-important privileges of imposing taxes 
and deciding on peace and war. ‘The Emperor and the electoral 
and other princes and nobles, appeared in the Diets in person; and 
in the early part of the four|;eenth century some of the chief cities 
of the Empire obtained the right of sending deputies. These, 
however, proved a troublesome element in the assemblies. The 
interests of tlie municipal towns were distinct from, and some¬ 
times opposed, to, those of the other Estates; their deputies often 
dissented from the conclusions of the Diet; and during the Hus¬ 
site war in 1431, wo find the pities levying their own separate 
anny.^ Thus, by the power of the Princes on the one hand, and 
that of the Diets on the other, the at^hority of the Emperors wa^ 
reduced almost to- a nullity. Many of them spent theif lives in a 
state of degrading poverty, and hid their misfortunes by absent¬ 
ing themselves from their dominions. 

At the time, however, when this history opens, a family was 
in possession of the Impesial Crown who succeeded in rendering 
it hereditary, and by the wonderful increase of their power excited 
during a long period the jealousy and alarm of the rest of Europe. 
This was the House of Habsburg, or of Austria, whose importance 
‘ Ranke, Deutsche Gesch. B. i. S. 88, 
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in modern European history renders it proper to give a brief 
account of its origin. 

In the interregnum and anarchy which ensued after the elec¬ 
tion of Richard, Earl of Cornwall, in 1257, who was no more than 
a nominal King of the Romans, the Electors, rejecting the pre¬ 
tensions of Alfonso, King of Castile, and Ottocar, King of Bohe¬ 
mia, conferred the Germanic crown on Rudolf, Count of Habs- 
burg in Switzerland, who had distinguished himself as a valiant 
knight and captain in the private wars which then desolated 
Germany. The zeal of Frederick of Hohenzollern, Burgrave of 
Nuremberg, was mainly'^instrumental in effecting the election of 
Rudolf, his uncle; while the slenderness of Rudolf’s possessions, 
and the circumstance of his having throe marriageable daughters, 
also contributed to the same end, by disarming the fears of the 
Electors, and offering them the prospect of forming advantageous 
marriages. After his accession as King of the Romany Rudolf 
conquered from Ottocar the provinces of Austria, Styria, Carin- 
thia, Carniola, and the Windischmark, and in 1282 bestowed them 
in fief cpi his two sons, Albert and Rudolf. Afterwards ho gave 
Carinthia to Count Meitihard of Tyrol, in reward for some services. 
Thus was founded the future greatness of the House of Habsburg. 
Albert alone survived his father, and, in conjunction with his 
nephew John, inherited afl Rudolf the Great’s possessions at his 
death in 1291. Rudolf had in vain endeavoured to procure 
4hc German crown for his son, who was, however, elected on the 
deposition of King Adolf of Nassau in 1298, and assumed the 
title of Albert I. He was assassinated in 1308 by his nephew 
John, from whom he had withheld some of the Habsburg posses¬ 
sions. Albert’s son Frederick was elected, in 1314j as a rival to 
Louis Duke of Bavaria, but was overthrown at the battle of 
Mixhldorf in 1322; and from this period till the electien of 
Albert II. in 1438, the Habsburg Princes remained excluded 
from the German throne, apd were chiefly occupied with the 
aflairs of their Austrian dominions. 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century wo find these posses¬ 
sions, which had been considerably enlarged, shared by throe 
members of the family, of whom one, called Frederick of the 
Empty Pocket, held Tyrol and the ancient territories of the House 
in Switzerland and Suabia. This Frederick, having, in 1415, 
assisted the escape of Pope John XXIII. from Constance, was 
excommunicated by the Council then sitting in th#t town, and 
was also placed under the lAn of the Empire by Sigismund. 
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If^ederick’s possessions wore now at the mercy of those who 
could seize them, and in a few days 400 towns declared against 
him. In this general revolt, the Swiss Confederates, with the 
exception of the miners of Uri, were especially active : they 
seized the territories so Kbefrally bestowed upon them by the 
Council; and it was now that Habsburg, the cradle and.heredi¬ 
tary castle of the family, was laid in ruins, in which condition it 
has ever since remained. 

From the time of Albert II., who was King of the Komans, 
Bohemia, and Hungary, the Romano-German Crown was trans¬ 
mitted in the House of Austria almost as if it had been an here¬ 
ditary possession; aud in the course of this history wo shall see 
the descendants of Rudolf attaining to a power and pre-eminence 
which threatened to overshadow the liberties of Europe. After 
the death of Albert II. in 1439, the Germans elected for their 
King, Frederick III., older son of Ernest sunnamed the Iron, 
who was brother to Frederick of the Empty Pocket, and who 
possessed Styria, Carinthia> tstria, and other lands. Frederick III. 
ruled Germany, if such an expression can be applied to his weak 
and miserable reign, till 1493, and he consequently occupied the 
Imperial throne at the time whep this history commences. Fre¬ 
derick was crowned King of the Romans at Aix-la-Chapolle in 
1442, and in 1451 he proceeded tt) Rofeie to receive the Imperial 
crown from the hands of the Pope. Nicholas V., who then filled 
the Papal chair, received him with great magnificence; but it 
was observed that Frederick, till after his coronation, yielded 
precedence to the Cardinals. According to the strict order of 
things, Frederick should have first received the iron crown of 
Lombardy from the Archbishop of Milan; but Frederick having 
for some reason declined to enter that city, the Pope with his own 
hands crowned him Kjpg of Lombardy. On the same day (March 
15th) Nicholas married Frederick to Kleanor, daughter of the 
King of Portugal, who had met hjm nt Siena, and three days 
afterwards both received the Ronaan ImpOTial crown, a This coro¬ 
nation is metnorable as the last performed at Rome^, and the last 
but one,in which the services of the fope were ever required. 

Frederick, having been appointed, guardian of Sigismund of 
Tyrol, ■mirior son ,6f Frederick of the Empty Pocket, and also of 
the infant Ladislaus Postumus, son of Albert II., thus adminis¬ 
tered all the possessions of the Auptrian family. Austria was 
taxied. into<.an Archduchy by lettem-patent of Frederick III., 
^naarj 6th, 1453, with privilege to the Archdukes to create 
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nobles, raise taxes, &o. Duke Rudolf, who died in 1365, had 
indeed assumed the title of Archduke, but it’ had not been con¬ 
firmed by the Emperor. 

The history of Switzerland, originally part of the German 
Kingdom, is closely connected with that of the House of Austria. 
In 1808, when Schwyz, Hri, and Unterwalden* leagued together 
against the encroachments of the’ House of Habsburg, the land 
we now call Switzerland was divided into various small districts, 
with different forms of government. Among these States were 
four,Imperial citiea-»-namely,. Zurich, Bern, Basle, and Schaff- 
hausen; while the Cantons of Schwyz, Uri, and Unterwalden, 
although from time immemorial enjoying a democratic form of 
government, were, nevertheless also immediately subject to the 
Empire. There were besides "a number of small principalities, 
among the most important of which were those of the House of 
Habsburg and of the Counts of Savoy, besides many ecclesiastical 
domains and baronial fiefs. After the insurrection of 1308 Albert 
marched an army against the patriots j but during the expedition 
ho was assassinated by his nephew John, as already mentioned. 
Some years afterwards, Albert’s son Leopold again attempted to 
reduce the three refractory Cantona, but was completely defeated 
by a much smaller force of the Confederates at the famous battle 
of Morgarten, November 16th, 1815, After this event the three 
Cantons entered into a perpetual union (1318), which was gradu- 
* all y joined by various othef districts. 

’^nder Albert and Otho, the two last surviving sons of Albert I., 
the House of Habsburg considerably extended their hereditary 
dominions. They obtained possession of Schaffhausen, Rhein- 
felden, and Breisach, as well as the town and ebunty of Rapper- 
schwyl; they were masters.of Thurgau and nearly ,the whole of 
Aargau; they were lords paramount in Zug and Lucerne, in the 
district to the south of the Lake of Ziiriph, and of the town and 
Canton of Glams; and their territories thus almost surrounded the 
confederatted Cantons.* By the'death of Otho and his two sons 
all these possessions fell to Duke Albert II, in 1344. But the 
example of the three Cantons had awakened the spirit of liberty 

^ Tbese cantons had confederated them- by the cruelties of Albert's bailiff 

selves before this time, as therp ii'a docu- O^er, the builder of the fortress of 
ment extant reliuing to the coafedeiwy Zwiiig Uri, nenr Altorf. 

DJI?* the year in which Besides Planta’s book, Job. von Muller, 

Rudolf of Hhbsburg died (Flanta, H&t, of <Segch, d. Schweitzer. Eidgenosemiacheft, 
Belvetie Cc^ederacy,yo\. i,-^,m)‘. But and'the works of Zs&okke {Schweitz. 
^308 is the date wf the final rising under Gesch. fur die Schweitzer), may be con- 
Melchthal, Stanflacher, and Faust, occa- suited for the history of Switscrland. 

I. I) 
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in- the neighbouring districts ; Lucerne was the first to join them,^ 
after wliich the union was called the four Waldstddte, or Forest 
Cantons. Zurich was next admitted into the Confederacy (1351), 
which before the end of the following year was strengthened by 
the accession of Glams, Zu^, and Bern. In 1385, fi*esh dissen¬ 
sions arose between the League and Duke Leopold, then head 
of the House of Habsburg, who endeavoured to reduce Lucerne to 
obedience, but was completely defeated at the battle of Sempach 
(1380), in which he himself fell, with 2000 of his men, nearly a 
third of whom wore nobles or knights. A desultory warfare-was, 
however, still kept .up; and in 1388 the Austrians were again 
defeated at the battle of Nafols. The Dukes of Austria now 
concluded a seven years’ truce with the Confederates, which in 
1394 was prolonged for twenty years; and from this period we 
may date the establishment of the eight first confederated Cantons, 
which enjoyed some prerogatives not shared by the five admitted 
soon after the wars with Burgundy. This confederacy was at 
first called the old League of High Germany. The names of 
“ Swiss ” and Switzerland ” did not come into use till after 
the expedition of Charles VII. of Franco in 1444, undertaken at 
the request of the Emperor Frederick III., with a view to defend 
the town of Zurich, which had claimed jiis protection, against the 
attacks of the other Cantons. I’ho French King was not un¬ 
willing to employ in such an enterprise tho lawless bands which 
swarmed in France after the conclusion of the tmee with England. 
Tho French arms were directed against Basle, which, however, 
made an heroic defence; the Swiss died at their post^ almost to 
a man; and though tho siege of Zurich was raised, the French 
did not venture to pursue the retreating enemy into their moun¬ 
tains. It was during this expedition that the French began' 
openly to talk of reclaiming tlieir rights to all the territory on the 
loft bank of the Rhine as their natural boundary and though it 
was undertaken at the Emperor’s nequest, Charles VII. nevef- 
thelcss summoned the Imperial cities between the Mehse and the 
Vosges mountains to recognize him as their lord, alleging that 
they had formerly belonged to France. Verdun and a few other 
places complied; but as the Germans menaced him with a war, 
Charles was for tho present obliged to relinquish these absurd 
px'etensions. Zurich renounced the connection which it had 

’ In 1332, according to Flanla, vol. i. bom Basiliensem tanquam regni Franci® 
P- 297. sibi rcstitui.”—Aeneas Sylvius, 87. 

* ‘‘ Rumor est (Delphinum) petiisse ur- 
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resumed with the House of Austria, and rejoined the Swis§ 
Confederacy by the treaty of Einsiedeln in 1450. 

In the course of the fifteenth century the Swiss began to adopt 
the singular trade of hiring themselves out to fight the battles 
of foreigners. Switzerland became a’sort of nursery for soldiers, 
and the deliberations of their Diets chiefly turned upon the pro¬ 
positions for supplies of troops made to them by foreign Princes; 
just as, in other countries, might be debated the propriety of 
exporting corn, wine, or any other product. But these mercenary 
bands often proved Ihtal to their employers. If the price for 
which they sold their blood was not forthcoming at the stipulated 
time, they would often abandon their leader at the most critical 
juncture, and thus cause the loss of a campaign; instances of 
which will occur in the course of the following history. The 
pecubar arm of the Swiss infantry was a long lance, which they 
grasped in the middle; and the firm hold thus obtained is said 
to have boon the chief secret of their victories.^ 

Closely connected with the Romano-German Empire were the 
Kingdoms of Bohemia and Hungary, and more remotely that of 
Poland.* Albert, aftcf-wards the Emperor Albert II., was the 
first Duke of the House of Habsburg who enjoyed the Crowns 
of Hungary and Bohemia which he owed to his father-in-law, 
the Emperor Sigismund, whose only daughter, Elizabeth, he had 
married. Elizabeth was the child of Barbara of Cilly, Sigia- 
ftiund^s second wife, whoso notorious vices had procured for her 
the odious epithets of the “ Bad ” and the '' German Messabna.” 
Barbara ha<jl determined to supplant her daughter, to claim the 
two Crowns as her dowry, and to give ^ them, with her hand, to 
Wladislaus VI., the young King of Poland, who, though forty 
years her junior, she had marked out for her future husband.* 
With this view she was courting the Hussite party in Bohemia: 
but Sigismnnd, a little before his death, caused her to be arrested; 
arfl, assombbng the Hungarian and Bohemian nobles at Znaim, 
in Moravia* persuaded* them, almost with his ^ying breath, to 
elect Duke Albert as his successor. Sigismund expired the next 
day (December 9th, 1437). 


' Tillier, fresch. des Frristaates Bern, 
B. ii. S. SIO; ap. Michujet, Hist, de France, 
t. yii. p. 285. Hen^’e their name of Lance 
knights; Germ, Lanxicnechte, Fr. Lans- 
qnenets. 

*1 ^®^*'**® of Bohemia, see Pa- 

lackjr, Gesch, vonvohmen; for Hungary, 
besides the eoliectionsof Sehwaiidtncr and 


Katona,i*ray,,<l«nflfcs veterum Himnormn, 
^■c.; 'BaDSmd,IIistoriaPannonit:a; Engel, 
Gesch. des untjarischen Beichee ; Mailath, 
Gesch. der Maggaren; for Poland, DIu- 
gossii, Historim Folonica^ Jekell, Bolens 
^aatsverandcrungen. 

® Engel, Gesch'. des ungarisehen Reiches, 
B. il. S. 362. 
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* • Albert was soon after recognized as King by the Hungarian 
Diet, and immediately released his mother-in-law Barbara, upon 
her agreeing to restore some fortresses which she held in Hungary. 
He did not so easily obtain possession of the Bohemian Crown. 
That country was divided into two great religious and political 
parties—the Catholics and the Hussites, or followers of the Bo¬ 
hemian reformer John Huss, who were also called “ Calixtines,’'^ 
because they demanded the cup in the sacrament of the Eucha¬ 
rist. The more violent and fanatical sects of the Hussites, as the 
Taborites, Orphans, &c., had been almcJst annihilated ai; the 
battle of Lipan in 1434, in which their two leaders, Prokop sur- 
named Holy, the bald, or shorn, and subsequently also called 
Prokop Weliky, or the Great, as well as his namesake and coad¬ 
jutor Prokop the Little, were slain; and in June, 1436, a peace 
was concluded at Iglau between Sigismund and the Hussites. 
This peace was founded on what were called the Compactata of 
Prague, an arrangement made between the contending parties in 
1433, and based on the ‘‘Articles of Prague,” promulgated in 
1420 by the celebrated patriot leader John Ziska.® These 
Articles, which, however, were somewhat' modified in the Oom- 
pactata, were, 1. That the Lord^s Supper should be administered 
in both kinds; 2. That crimes of clergy should, like those of 
laymen, be punished by the secular arm; 3. That any Christian 
whatsoever should be authorized to preach' the word of God; 
4. That the spiritual office should not be combined with any 
temporal command. But although the peace of Iglau secured 
considerable religious privileges to the Hussites, a ^trong anti¬ 
pathy still prevailed between that sect and the Catholics, of which 
the “ Wicked Barbara ” now availed herself. Albert was elected 
King of Bohemia by the Catholic party in May, 1438; but the 
Hussites, incited by Barbara, in a great assembly which they held 
at Tabor, chose for their King the youthful Prince Casimir, brother 
of Wladislaus, King of Poland; a subject to which we have 
already alluded in the account of the Turks.® A civil war ensued, 
in which Albert’s party at first gained the advantage, and shut 
up the Hussites in Tabor: but George Podiebrad compelled 

* From rffZir, a cup. For the same directed his skin to be made into a drum, 
reason, they were also called Utramuts, though retailed by some grave historians, 
as receiving the Eucharist in both forms!' is a fable. The principal articles of the 
The Calixtincs were that moderate section peace of Iglau will be found in Palacky, 
the Hussitef whose tenets had been Gesek. von £ofimen,B.m. whose 

at one time adopted by the University of work, founded on many unpublished docu- 
Prhgue. ments, is the best history of Bohemia. 

=The popular tale of Sska having ’ Above, p. 18 . 
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Albert to raise the siege; and this was the first feat of arms of a 
man destined to play a distinguished part in history. 

• The short reign of Albert in Hungary was disastrous both to 
himself and to the country. Previously to his fatal expedition 
against the Turks in 1439, to whioh have already referred, the 
Himgarian Diet, before it would agree to settle the succession 
to the throne, forced him to accept a constitution which destroyed 
all unity and strength of government. By the Decretum Alberti 
Regis he reduced himself to be the mere shadow of a King; 
while by exalting the Palatine,* the clergy, and the nobles, he 
perpetuated all the evils of the feudal system. The most absurd 
and pernicious regulations were now adopted respecting the 
military system of the Kingdom, and such as rendered it almost 
impossible eft’ectually to resist the Turks. By the twenty- 
second article in particular, it was ordained that the arriere ban, 
the main force of the Kingdom, should not be called out till the 
soldiers of the King and Prelates —for the Barons seem to 
have shirked the obligation of finding troops—could no longer 
resist the enemy; the consequence of which was that a sufficient 
body of troops could‘never be assembled in time to bo of any 
service. 

On the death of Alber^ Wladislaus VI., King of Poland, was, 
as already said,'"* elected to the* throne of Hungary. Poland had 
first begun to emerge into importance in the reign of Wladislaus 
•Loktek,'* in the early part of the fourteenth century. Its 
boundaries were enlarged by his son and successor, Casimir III., 
surnamed the Great, who having ceded Silesia to the Kings of 
Bohemia, compensated himself by adding Red Russia, Podolia, 
Volhynia, and other lands to his dominions. Oasimir, having no 
children, resolved to leave his Crown to his nephew Louis, son 
of his sister and of Charles Robert, King of Hungary, although 
some of the ancient Piast dynasty of Poland still existed in Maso- 
via and Silesia; and with,this view he summoned a national 
-assembly <at Cracow,, which approved the choice ho had made. 
This proceeding, however, enabled the Polish nobles to interfere 
in the succession of the Crown, and to render it elective, like 

‘ Tlie Palatine was a magistrate next * Svpra, p. 18. 

to the King in rank, who presided over * We have retained the initial con- 

the legal, tribumds j and in the absence of sonant in the names of the PolLsh Kings 
the King discharged his functions. The for the sake of distinguishing them from 
office was instituted by King Ladislaus I. tjie Hungarian Kings of the same name, 
towards the end of the eleventh century. WlSdislaus Loktek was frowned at Cracow 
The Decretum o£ Albert will be found in in 1305. Dlngoss, Hiat. I’olon. lib. ix. 
Engel,CrescA.<ics2(n^ar.2l'ct<;A«s,B.iii.S.17. tom. i. p. 971. 
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that of Hungary and Bohemia; bo that the Polish State became 
a sort of aristocratic Eepublic. The nobles also compelled 
Louis to sign an act exempting them from all taxes and impo¬ 
sitions whatsoever.^ With Casimir ended the Piast dynasty 
(1370), which had occupied the throne of Poland several 
centuries. The feudal system was entirely unknown in that 
country. There was no such relation as lord and liegeman; the 
nobles were all equally independent, and all below them were 
serfs, or slaves. 

On the death of Louis, in 1382, his daughter Hedwig was 
elected Queen, whose marriage writh Jagellon, Grand-Duke of 
Lithuania, who had previously embraced Christianity, established 
the House of Jagellon on the Polish throne. Jagellon, who re¬ 
ceived at his baptism the name of Wladislaus, reigned till the year 
1434; and it was he who, in order to obtain a subsidy from the 
nobles, first established a Polish Diet.* 

Wladislaus, or Jagellon, was succeeded in Poland by Wladislaus 
VI., his son. Wladislaus also aspired to the Crown of Hungary by 
a marriage with Elizabeth, widow of Albert, King of the Eomans, 
Bohemia, and Hungary. Elizabeth had been left pregnant, and 
the Hungarians, dreading a long minority if the child should 
prove a male, compelled her to offer her hand to Wladislaus. 
After this proposal was despatched, Elizabeth was delivered of a 
son, who was christened Ladislaus Postumus. Hereupon she 
withdrew her consent to the marriage,'^ and being supported by 
a strong party of the Hungarian nobles, retired to Stuhlweissen- 
burg (Alba Eegalis), where the child was crowned by the Arch¬ 
bishop of Gran. But the party of the King of Poland, headed 
by John of Hunyad, proved the stronger. Elizabeth was com¬ 
pelled to abandon Lower Hungary and to take refuge at Vienna, 
carrying with her the crown of St. Stephen, which, together 
with her infant son, she intrusted to the care of the Emperor 
Frederick III. (August 3rd, 1440).. 

Hostilities and negotiations ensued, till an November, 1442, a 
peace was agreed upon, the terms of which* are unknown.'* But 
the sudden death of Elizabeth in the following month, not with¬ 
out suspicion of poison, prevented the ratification of a treaty which 

' Dlngoss, Hist. Polon. lib. ix. tom. i. child should prove a female; while the 
p. 1102. writers of the opposite .narty assert that 

* Ihid. lib, X. p. 180. her consent was unconditional. Engel, 

* According to some authorities, among Gesch, dee imgar. TtdKhm; B. iii. S. 30. 
whom is .£neas Sylvius, she had agreed * Engel, Gcsch. des unyar Meiches, B. 
to the marriage only in the event that her iii, S. 55 f. 
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had never been agreeable to the great party led by John .of 
Hunyad, whose recent victories over the" Turks gave him 
enormous influence. The sequel of these affairs has been already 
related.* 

The minority of Ladislaus Postuftms also occasioned distur¬ 
bances in Bohemia. In order to avoid that inconvenience, the 
States oflered the Crown first to Albert, Duke of Bavaria, and 
then to Frederick III., by both of whom it was refused. The 
two chief Bohemian parties, the Catholics and the Calixtines, 
then agreed to elect* the infant Ladislaus, and to appoint two 
Regents during his minority. Praczeck of Lippa was chosen 
for that office by the Calixtines, and Meinhard of Neuhaus by 
the Catholics. Such an arrangement naturally led to civil 
discord, and after a severe struggle, Praczeck and the Calixtines 
obtained supremo authority. On the death of Praczeck in 1444 
the Catholics attempted to restore Meinliard ; but the Calixtines 
again prevailed, and bestowed the Regency on the celebrated 
George Podiebrad. In 1450, the government of Podiebrad was 
confiriped by the States of Bohemia, Hungary, and Austria, 
assembled at Vienna*; and he assumed at Prague an almost 
regal authority. He became the idol of the Bohemians, who, in 
1451, would have elected him for their King, had not .^ncas 
Sylvius persuaded him to remain faithful to the cause of young 
Ladislaus. 

► After the death of King Wladislaus at the battle of Varna 
{supra, p. 20), Ladislaus Postumus, now five years of age, was 
unanimously elected King of Hungary by a Diet assembled at 
Pesth, in 1446, and envoys were sent to demand him from 
Frederick III., together with the crown of St.* Stqphen. The 
refusal of this demand, the war which followed the appointment 
of John of Hunyad as Gubernator, or Regent, and his unfortu¬ 
nate campaign against the Turks in 1448, have been already 
mentioned. On the death gf Sultan Amurath II., early in 1451, 
John of Sunyad, like^ther Christian rulers, seflt ambassadors to 
Mahomet II„ and obtained, from him a truce of three years. In 
1453, shortly before the taking of Constantinople, Hunyad laid 
down his office of Gubernator, and young Ladislaus assumed the 
reins of government. 

Such was^the state of the principal nations of eastern Lurope 
at the time when this history commences. Of Russia and the 


• Supra, p. 19 sq. 
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Scandinavian kingdoms there is at present no occasion to speak, 
as they were not yet in a condition to take part in the general 
affairs of Europe; and we therefore turn to the southern and 
westei’n nations. Of these the history and constitution, down to 
the fall of the Eastern Empire, have been so fully described by 
Mr. Hallam,* that it will only be necessary to recapitulate such 
particulars as are indispensable to the understanding of the 
following pages. Italy first claims our attention,® as the nurse 
of modern civilization ; and among the Italian Powers, principally 
the Roman Pontiff, not only as a temporal Prince, but also by 
his spmtual pretensions, as a European Power of high impor¬ 
tance. The prestige of his authority had indeed been already 
grievously shaken by the schisms of the Church, and the 
decisions of General Councils; yet he still continued to exercise 
a prodigious influence on the political as well as religious 
concerns of Europe. 

As temporal potentate the Pope had not yet attained to the 
full extent of his power; nay, he hardly sat secure on his throne 
at llomo. In the middle of the fifteenth century, Stofano 
Porcari had revived the schemes of the tribune Rienzi, a 
hundred years before, and endeavoured to restore the image of a 
Roman Republic. In January, 1453, the plots of Porcari wore 
for a third time discovered; his house was surrounded by the 
Papal myrmidons, and ho himself, with nine confederates, 
captui-od and executed. This, down to our own days, was, 
however, the last attempt of the sort. At this time the 
dominions of the Pope included the district north of Rome 
known as the Patrimony of St. Peter, together with some 
portions of Umbria, and the March of Ancona; but the Holy 
See asserted a claim to many other parts of Italy, and especially 
to the Exarchate of Ravenna, as the donation of Pipin. The 
extent of the Exarchate has been disputed; but its narrowest 
limits comprised Ferrara, Ravenn?., and Bologna with their 
territories, together with the country included between Rimini 


* In his Middle Ages. The reader may 
also advantageously consult Dr. ISchmitz’s 
Hist, of the Midd. Ages. 

® For Italian history the collections of 
Muratori are storehouse: viz. 

his Italicarum .Serttm Scriptoros, and his 
Annali d'ltnlui'; also the modern cojlejc- 
tion entitled Archivio Storico Italiano, pub¬ 
lished at Florence; Denina, Rivolusioni 
d’ltalia; Sismondi, RepnhliquesItalimncs. 


For single States : Venice, Vite dd Duohi 
(in Muratori, Scripp.)’, Dam, Hist, de la 
Rfpuhlimie de Venise; Hazlitt, Hist, of 
Vend. Itep.; for Milan, Simonetta, Vita di 
S/orza; Ck>tio, Storia dijifilano; for Flo¬ 
rence, Fabroni, Vita Cosmi; Capponi, 8io- 
ria della Rep. di Firenze; for Naples, 
Giannone, Isioria Civile del Regno di Na¬ 
poli; for Home, Anasta\tius, Vitee Pon- 
tificum, &c. 
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and Ancona, the Adriatic and the Apennines.* Its name of 
Romagna had come down from the days when the Eastern 
Eoman Emperors ruled it by their deputy, the Exarch, and 
though many of its cities were independent of the Eoman Court, 
some of their rulers acknowledged tlfe sovereignty of the Pope, 
and accepted the title of " Vicars of the Church." * The family 
of Este at Ferrara, of Bentivoglio at Bologna, of Manfredi at 
Faonza and Imola, of Malatesta at Eimini and Cesona, had 
established their virtual independence, though the Popes neg¬ 
lected no opportunity* of asserting their pretensions, and often 
by force of arms. They also claimed Naples as a fief of the 
Church, by virtue of a treaty between its Norman conquerors 
and Pope Leo IX. in 1053; and the Sovereigns of that 
country acknowledged themselves liegemen of the Holy See by 
payment of a tribute. With far less right, the Pope also 
asserted a feudal superiority over all the Sovereigns of Europe, 
claimed the States of all excommunicated princes, heretics, 
infidels, and schismatics, together with all newly discovered 
countries and islands. 

The rise and progress of that enormous influence which the 
Eoman Pontiffs acquired in Europe have been described by Mr. 
Hallam,’ and we shall bere content ourselves with a brief 

■' n 

description of the administrative system of the Papal Court, into 
which that writer has not entered. 

“■ The Court of Eome, commonly called the Roman Curia, con¬ 
sisted of a number of dignified ecclesiastics who assisted the 
Pope in the executive administration.^ The Pontiff’s more inti¬ 
mate advisers, or, as we should say, his privy council, were 
the College of Cardinals, consisting of a certain number of 
Cardinal Bishops, Cardinal Priests, and Cardinal Deacons. 

The Cardinal Deacons, at first seven and afterwards fourteen in 
number, were originally ecclesiastics appointed as overseers and 
gftardians of the sick and poQr in the different districts of Eomo- 
Above them in rank were the fifty Cardinal Pridsts, as the chief 
priests of th(k principal Eoman churches were called : who, with 
the Cardinal Deacons, formed, in very early times, the presby¬ 
tery, or senate, of the Bishop of Eome. From those churches, 
with the districts attached to them, they derived their titles, as, 
Bonifacius, Pjreshyt. Tit. 8. Cascilice ,—the title afterwards of 

' See Gibbon, oh. xlix. * The following clesoription of the Court 

“ Guicciwdini, lib. iv. c. v. p. 108 sqq. of RcJhie is principally laRen from Voight, 
(ed. Paris, 1832).» * Stimmen aus Horn, in von liaumer’s Hist. 

’ Middle Ages, ch. vii. Taschenbuch, 1833. 
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Cardinal Wolsey; Paulus, Preshyt. Tit. 8. Laurentii, &c.^ Ac¬ 
cording to some authorities. Cardinal Bishops were instituted in 
the ninth century; according to others, not till the eleventh, 
when seven Bishops of the dioceses ;s>earest to Borne—Ostia, 
Porto, Velitras, Tusculum; Prseneste, Tibur, and Sabina—^were 
adopted by the Pope partly as his assistants in the service of the 
Lateran, and partly in the general administration of the Church. 
Though the youngest of the Cardinals in point of time. Cardinal 
Bishops were the highest in rank, and enjoyed pre-eminence in 
the College. In process of time the appointment of Cardinal 
Bishops was extended not only to the rest of Italy, but also to 
foreign countries. Their titles were derived from their dioceses, 
as the Cardinal Bishop of Ostia (Ostiensis), Placentinus (of Pla¬ 
centia), Arelatcnsis (of Arles), Bothomagensis (of Bouen), &c. 
But they were also frequently called by their own names. The 
number of the Cardinals was indefinite and varying. The Coun¬ 
cils of Constance and Basle endeavoured to restrict it to twenty- 
four ; but this was not carried out, and Pope Sixtus V. at length 
fixed the full number at seventy. 

An assembly of Cardinals in presence' of the Pontiff, for the 
transaction of business, was called a Consistory. Consistories were 
ordinarily private, and confined to Cardinals alone; though on ex¬ 
traordinary occasions, and for solemn purposes of state, as in the 
reception of ambassadors, the Consistories were public, and other 
prelates, and even distinguished laymen, might appear in them. 

Besides the Cardinals and other high prelates, the Court of 
Borne was also formed by a great number of Papal officers, who 
had each his peculiar department. Such were the officers of the 
Boman Chancery, of whom the Protonotary, or Primicerius, was 
the chief. He was also called Datarius, from his aftixing the 
date to acts of grace, grants of prebends, &c.; whence the name 
of Pataria for that department. Under him was the Secretary 
of the Papal bulls {Scriptor Liicrarum ApostoUcarum), w^ho was 
also the Pope^s bhamberlain. The manufacture of bulls was con¬ 
ducted by a college of seventy-two persons, of whom thirty-four 
clothed in violet, and more distinguished than the rest, drew up 
from petitions signed by the Pope the minutes of the bulls to be 
prepared from them in dae and regular form. The rest of this 

' Ecclesiastical districts, or parishes, several French cities, as Sens, Troyes, 
were called tiitiU, titles. The name of Car- Angers, Soissons, were called cures- 
dinal was not ^ecmliar to the prices of cardinaux till the Revolution. Martin 
Rome, but was at one time given to priests Hist de France, t. iii. p.'>99. 
of all episcopal towns. The curie of 
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college, who might be laymen, were called Examiners, and their 
office was to see that the bulls were drawn up In conformity with 
the minutes. The Taxatar fixed the price of the bulls, which 
varied greatly according, to their contents; the Plumbator affixed 
the leaden seal, or hulla, whence the iifiitrument derived its name. 

There were three Courts for the administration of justice; viz. 
a Court of Appeal, called in early times Capella, but afterwards 
better known by the name of JEtota Romana s the Signatura Jus~ 
tiUoe, and the Signatura OraUce. The Rota Romana was the 
highest Papal tribunal. Its members, called Auditores Rotce, 
were fixed by Pope Sixtus IV. at twelve, and although paid by 
the Pope, were not all Italians, but contained at least one French¬ 
man, Spaniard, and German. The Signatura Gratice, where the 
Pope presided in person, and of which only select Cardinals or 
eminent prelates could be members, decided cases which depended 
on the grace and favour of the Pope. The Signatura Justitice, 
besides various other legal affairs, especially determined respect¬ 
ing the admissibility of appeals to the Pope. 

To compliment and refresh the Pope, his Cardinals and cour¬ 
tiers, with presents, wefe a very ancient custom; but the numerous 
gifts of money which annually flowed to Rome were only one of 
the means which served ^to fill the Papal treasury. Another 
abundant source was the Papal bulls, of which a great quantity 
were published every year. It was not the Apostolic Chamber 
alone that benefited: every officer employed in preparing the 
bulls took his toll, from the Chief Secretary down to the Plum¬ 
bator. Among other sources of revenue, besides the regular fees 
derived from investitures, &c., were the sale of indulgences and 
dispensations, the announcement of a year of grace, and what was 
called the Right of*Reservation, by which the Popes claimed the 
privilege of filling a certain number of ecclesiastical offices and 
vacant benefices. This means had been gradually so much ex- 
tehded that at the time of the Papal Schism offices were publicly 
sold, and even the inferior ones brought large Sums of money.* 
It might be i,ruly said with Jugurtha, Romce omnia venire —at 
Rome all things are venal. Never was so rich a harvest reaped 
from the credulity of mankind.® 

’ XiO Bret, Magaein zttm, Gebrmtch der rechts; Bintcrim, Jienkwiirdiffleiten der 
'StmU-und Kircfiengeschichte,1i. iiu S. 7. chrisUich-katholuchai Kirche; and the 

See Muratori, Ital, Med. Xvi, Jesuit Hunold Plattenbe^, Notitia Con- 

t. Ti., and Mosheim, instit. Hist. gregdtionum et TribunaKum Curies lio- 

Thomassin, Vetusset nova Eoclesies His- manes, 1693. 
l.lina; Walter, Lehrbuch des Kirchen- 
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It remains to say a few words respecting tlxo mode of electing 
the successors of St. Peter. In early timeSj the Boman Pontiff 
was chosen by the people as well as hy the clergy; nor was his 
election valid unless confirmed by the Roman Emperor; till at 
lengthy in 1179, Pope Alexander III. succeeded in vesting the 
elective right solely in the Cardinals. In order to a valid election 
it was necessary that at least two-thirds of the college should 
agree j but as this circumstance had frequently delayed their 
choice. Pope Gregory X., before whose elevation there had been 
an interregnum of no less than three years, published, in 1274, a 
bull to regulate the elections, which afterwards became part of 
the Canon Law. This bull provided that the cardinals were to 
assemble within nine days after the demise of a Pope; and on the 
tenth they wore to be closely imprisoned, each with a single 
domestic, in an apartment called the Conclave, their only com¬ 
munication with the outward world being a small window through 
which they received their food and other necessaries. If they 
were not agreed in three days, their provisions were diminished; 
after the eighth day they were restricted to a small allowance of 
bread, water, and wine ; and thus they iiV^ero induced by every 
motive of health and convenience not unnecessarily to protract 
their decision. 

Such in outline was the Papal government. The remainder of 
Italy was divided by a number of independent Powers, of which 
it will be necessary to mention only the more considerable. These 
were two monarchies, the Kingdom of Naples (or Sicily) and the 
Duchy of Milan ; and three Republics, two of which,^^enice and 
Genoa, were maritime and commercial; the third, ITorenco, inland 
and manufacturing. 

Of those Republics Venice was the foremost. Her power and 
pretensions both by sea and land were typified in her armorial 
device—a lion having two feet on the sea, a third on the plains, 
the fourth on the mountains.^ Her territorial dominions, were, 
however, the offspring of her vast commerce and of" her naval 
supremacy; and it is as a naval Power that she chiefly merits our 
attention. On the lagoon islands, formed by the alluvial deposits 
of the Adige, Brenta, and other rivers, Venice, by many ages of 
industry and enterprise, had grown so great that towards the end 
of the thirteenth century she claimed to be Queen of the Adriatic, 
and extorted toll and tribute from all vessels navigating that sea. 

L 

' See the letter of the Emperor Maximilian I. to the Elector of Sa.xony, ap. Banke, 
Deutsche Gesch. B. i. S. 179. 
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Every year, on Ascension Day, the Doge repeated the ceremony 
of a marriage with that bride whose dowry had* been wafted from 
every quarter, when, standing on the prow of the Bucentaur, he 
cast into her waters the consecrated ring, exclaiming: Despon- 
samus te, Mare, in signum veri perpetuique dominii.”^ Some rag 
of alleged right commonly cloaks the most extravagant preten¬ 
sions, and accordingly tha Venetians pleaded a donation of Pope 
Alexander III., who had said to the Doge:—" The sea owes you 
submission as the wife to her husband, for you have acquired the 
dominion of it by victery.’^ Some subsequent holders of the See 
of Peter were not, however, inclined to recognize this liberal gift 
of their predecessor; and it is related that Julius II. once asked 
Jerome Donato, the Venetian ambassador, for the title which con¬ 
ferred on the Republic the dominion of the gulf. You wall find 
it,” replied Donato, ^‘endorsed on the deed by which Constantine 
conveyed the domain of St. Peter to Pope Silvester.^’ 

We need not trace aU the steps by which the Venetians gradually 
won the large possessions which they held in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, many of which had been acquired by purchase. 
Thus the Island of Corfvl, as well as Zara in Dalmatia, was bought 
from Ladislaus of Hungary, King of Naples; Lepanto and Corinth 
from Centurione, a Genoese, and Prince of Achaia; Salonika from 
Andronicus, brother of TlieodSre, Despot of the Morea, which, 
however, was wrested from their hands by the Turks in 1430. As 
'U, naval Power, the views of Venice were chiefly directed to the 
acquisition of maritime towns and fortresses; but in Italy the 
Vcnetians were also straining every nerve to extend their terri¬ 
tory, and had already made themselves masters of Padua, Vicenza, 
Verona, Brescia, Bergamo, Ravenna, Treviso, Feltre^^ Bolluno, the 
Friuli, and part of the Cremonese. 

Venice presents, perhaps, the most successful instance on re¬ 
cord of an aristocratical Republic or oligarchy. We shall not hero 
enter into the details of its gqyemment, which have been described 
at length by Mr. Hallam.'^ However unfavourable to domestic 
liberty, the ^vernment of Venice was admirably adapted to ju’O- 
mote the interest of the State in its intercom'se with other nations, 
and from a remote period its diplomatic service was admirably 

’ “We wed thee, O Sea, in token of and eslhffgerated (ffist.de ITtjzV, liv. xvi. 
our true and perpetual dominionJ 20 ). His errors on this and other 
Middle Agee^^ vol. i. ch. iii. pt. ii. subjects have been rectified by Count 
That writer, however, appears to have Tiepolo, in his Discorsi sulla Storia 
omitted the or Giunta, and the Veraeta^ tj-c., and by Womanin, 6^/2 7n- 

State inquisitors^ Darn’s account of the qiiisitori di Stato. Comp, llazlitt, 
Inquisitors is now recognized as erroneous vol. iii. p. 56 sq. 
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conducted. As early as the thirteenth century its ambassadors 
■were instructed to note down everything worthy of observation 
in the countries to which they were sent; and these reports, or 
Belazioni, were read before the Pregadi, or Senate, and then 
deposited among the State'archives. The practice was continued 
to the latest times; and there is a Belazione of the early period of 
the French Republic, full of striking and impartial details.^ 

Under the Venetian constitution, the power of the Doge was 
very limited, and, indeed, he was often no more than the unwilling 
puppet of the Council;—a fact abundantly illustrated by the 
tragical story of Francesco Foscari, who was Doge from 1423 to 
1457, and consequently at the time when Constantinople fell. 
During his reign, if such it can be called, for to himself it was 
little else than a source of bitterness and humiliation, Venice 
reached her highest pitch of prosperity and glory. Continually 
thwarted by the ruling oligarchy, Foscari twice tendered his 
resignation, which was, however, refused; and on the last occa¬ 
sion, in 1443, he was obliged to promise that he would hold the 
ducal office during life. A year or two afterwards he was com¬ 
pelled to pronounce sentence of banishment on his only surviving 
son, Jacopo, accused of receiving bribes from foreign govern¬ 
ments. Still graver charges were brought against Jacopo, who 
died an exile in Crete, in January, 1456. The aged Doge him¬ 
self was deposed in 1457, through the machinations of his enemy 
Loredano, now at the head of the Council of Ton, He retired 
with the sympathy of the Venetians, which, however, none ven¬ 
tured to display; and a few days afterwards he died. With 
short intervals of peace, he had waged war with the Turks thirty 
years; and it was during his administration that the treaty was 
concluded with'them which we shall have to record in the sequel. 

Before science had enlarged the bounds of navigation and 
opened new channels to commercial enterprise, Venice, from its 
position, seemed destined by nature to connect the Eastern abd 
the Western WoWds. During many ages> accordingly, she was 
the chief maritime and commercial State of Euro 5 )e. At the 
beginning of the fifteenth century more than 8,300 Venetian 
merchantmen, employing crews of 25,000 sailors, traversed the 
Mediterranean in all directions, passed the Straits of Gibraltar, 
coasted the shores of Spain, Portugal, and Prance, as the vessels 

' Kanke, FursUn und Volker, Vorrede. of the principal libraries of Europe, and 
Copies of these papers were frequently form valuable materials &r history, 
made, which have b^n preserved in some 
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of Phosnicia and Carthage had done of old, and carried on a lucra¬ 
tive trade with the English and the Flemings. The Venetians en¬ 
joyed almost a monopoly of the commerce of the Levant; but in 
that with Constantinople and the Black Sea they were long 
rivalled, and, indeed surpassed, by the <jrenoese.‘ 

Yet in the middle of the fifteenth century the commerce and 
power of Grenoa, the second maritime Repubbc of Italy, wore 
in a declining state. As the Venetians enjoyed an almost ex¬ 
clusive trade with India and the East, through the ports of Egypt, 
Syria, and Greece, so the Genoese possessed the chief share of 
that with the northern and eastern parts of Europe. The less 
costly, but perhaps more useful, products of these regions— 
wax, tallow, skins, and furs, together with all the materials for 
ship-building, as timber, pitch and tar, hemp for sails and cordage 
—■found their way to the ports of the Black Sea, down the rivers 
which empty into it; and it was along these shores that the 
Genoese had planted their colonies. Early in the fourteenth 
century they had founded Cafia, in the Crimea; and this was 
followed by the planting of other colonies and factories, as Tana, 
near Azof, at the mouth of the Tanais, or Don, and others; some 
of which, however, were shared by the Venetians and other 
Italians. All the trade of this sea necessarily found its way 
through the Bosphorus, where it* was commanded by the Genoese 
and Venetian establishments at Constantinople. 

• The rival interests of their commerce occasioned, during a long 
period, bloody contests between the Venetians and Genoese, for 
supremacy at sea. Genoa had not the wonderfully organized 
government and self-supporting power of Venice; she lacked 
that admixture of the aristocratic element which gave sijch stability 
to her rival, and was frequently obliged to seek a refuge from 
her own dissensions by submitting herself to foreign dominion: 
yet such were the energy of her population and the strength 
derived from her commerce, tliiat she was repeatedly able to shake 
off these trammels, as well as to make head agaiiftt her powerful 
rival in the A(iriatic. We find her by turns under the protection 
of the Empire, of Naples, of Milan, of France; but as the factious 
spirit of her population compelled her to submit to these Powers, 
so the same cause again freed her from their grasp. In 1435 
the Genoese reyolted from Maria Visconti, Duke of Milan, because 

' An elaboiute statemont of the com- just brfore his death.—HSzlitt, Ven. Rep. 
merce of Venice in J.423, will be found pp. 27—35. 
in the speeches of the Doge Mocenigo 
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that Princo had dismissed Alfonso V., King of Aragon and Sicily, 
and would be King of Naples, whom he had taken prisoner. 
Prom hereditary hatred to the Catalans the Genoese had sup¬ 
ported the French Prince Rene of Anjou, in his claims .to the 
Neapolitan throne, against Alfonso, and they now allied them¬ 
selves with Venice and Florence against the Duke of Milan. 
This revolution, however, was followed by twenty years of civil 
broil, in which the hostile factions of the Adorni and Fregosi 
contended for supreme power and the ofl5ce of Doge; the most 
important political and commercial interests of the Republic were 
abandoned at the critical moment of the triumph of the Turks in 
1453 ; and at that period the name of Genoa is scarcely heard of 
in the affairs of Italy. 

Florence, the third great Italian Republic, presents a striking, 
and in some respects agreeable, contrast to those just described. 
Not BO grasping as they, nor so entirely absorbed in the pursuit 
of material interests, her popular institutions favoured the develop¬ 
ment of individual genius, which the wealth derived from trade 
and manufactures enabled her to encourage and foster. Her in¬ 
land situation and the smallness of her foreign commerce rendered 
Florence more essentially Italian than cither Venice or Genoa; 
and accordingly wo find her taking a stronger interest in the 
general affairs of Italy, and in the maintenance of its political 
equilibrium.^ The Florentine government was freer than that of 
Venice, and more aristocratic than that of Genoa, nominally, 
indeed, a democracy, but at the time when this history opens led 
and controlled by the large-minded, liberal, and cultivated chiefs 
of the House of Medici. The riches of that family, acquired by 
commerce, pnabled them to display.their taste and generosity; 
and, under their auspices, that literature and art flourished which 
had already sprung up before their time, and made Florence the 
mother of modern European culture. 

The intricate details of the Florentine constitution have baen 
fully described ^3y Mr. Hallam.^ It will.suffice to recall to the 
reader’s memory that its basis was popular and copimercial, rest¬ 
ing on what were called the Arts (Arti), which were, in fact, much 
the same as the Teutonic guilds. These were twenty-one in 
number; namely, seven,,greater ones, called the Arti Maggiori, 
which included the professional classes and the higher kind of 
traders; and fourteen Arti Minori, comprehending the lesser 

’ See Sismondi, BfpuU. Ital. ch. Ivii. t. viii. p. 34. 

* Middle Ages, chap. iii. pt. ii. 
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trades. It was only from among the members of the Arti that 
the Priors {Prion}, or chief executive magistrates of the State, 
could be elected. These magistrates, ultimately eight in number, 
were chosen every two months, and during their tenure of office 
lived at the public expense. Aftei^ the establishment of the 
militia companies, the Gonfalonier^ of Justice, who was at the 
head of them, was added to the Signoria, or executive govern¬ 
ment, and, indeed, as its president. To aid the deliberations of 
the Signory, there was a college composed of the sixteen Gonfa¬ 
loniers of the militia oompanies, and of twelve leading men called 
Jhion’uomi/ni, literally, good men, to whose consideration every 
resolution or law was submitted before it was brought before the 
great Councils of the State. These Councils, which were changed 
every four months, were the Consiglio di Popolo, consisting of 
300 plebeians, and the Consiglio di Comune, into which nobles 
also might enter. In extraordinary conjunctures the whole of tho 
citizens could resolve themselves into a sovereign assembly of tho 
people, which was called Farsi Popolo. 

The most flourishing period of the Florentine Reimblic was 
the half century during which it was under tho government of tho 
Guelf, or aristocratic, party of Maso degli Albizzi and his son and 
successor Rinaldo, from 1382 to 1434.^ The measures of these 
rulers, tho principal of whom, besides the Albizzi, were Gino 
Capponi and Niccolo da Uzzano, were in general wise and pa- 
•triotic. They increased the prosperity of Florence, and at the 
same time upheld the liberties of Italy j and their credit was sus¬ 
tained by a series of brilliant conquests, which subjected Pisa, 
Arezzo, Cortona, in short, half Tuscany, to the Florentine do¬ 
minion ; and while their arms prevailed abroad, peace reigned at 
homo. The magistrates lived in a plain, unostentatious manner, 
and abused not their power for their own private ends; the people, 
too, lived frugally, while the public magnificence was displayed 
ia churches, palaces, and otfiei^ buildings; valuable libraries were 
collected; and painting, statuary, and architecture flourished. At 
this time we.,aro told that Florence counted 150,000 inhabitants 
within her walls, and enjoyed a revenue of 300,000 gold florins, 
or about 150,000Z. sterling. Although its situation excluded 

* ^^/‘d'ionere means, literally, a stan- a part in the history of Florence. The 
; front a banner. Marchese seems to have taken for his 

See Stona della HeynMlica di Firenze model the early Florentine chroniclers ; 
^ol. ii. p. 146 sqq. ed. 1876), by the but his work is intersjiersed with some 
Marchese Gino Ciipponi, a descendant of interesting chapters on literature and 
those Capponis who played so prominent art. 

I. E 
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Florence from that large share of foreign commerce enjoyed by 
Genoa and Venice—-for it had no port of its own till it acquired 
Pisa by conquest, and Leghorn by purchase from the Genoese— 
yet even previously it had not been entirely destitute of mari¬ 
time trade, finding a harbour either at Pisa or in the Sienese port 
of Telamone. 

In 1434 Cosmo do’ Medici succeeded in overthrowing the 
party of the Albizzi and seizing the reins of government. The 
first known member of the Medici family was Salvestro, who, in 
1378, had led a successful insurrection of the Ciompi, or Floren¬ 
tine populace. Duiing the supremacy of the Albizzi, Giovanni 
do’ Medici, Cosmo’s father, who had made a large fortune by 
trade and banking, and was considered the richest man in Italy, 
had filled some of the chief offices of State ; and at his death, in 
1420, Cosmo took the direction of a party which had been formed 
for the purpose of limiting the authority of the ruling oligarchy. 
After his return from his travels in Germany and France, Cosmo 
abstained from the society of the ruling party, and associated 
himself with men of low condition; but both he and his brother 
Lorenzo were connected by marriage with some of the leading 
Florentine families. Incurring the suspicion of the oligarchs, he 
was banished, in 1433, for ton years, j,o Padua; but, by a revo¬ 
lution in the government, ho and his family were recalled in 
October, 1434. From this time, for three centuries, the history of 
Florence is connected with that of the Medici. Cosmo is de¬ 
scribed liy Machiavelli as of a generous and affable temper; of a 
demeanour at once grave and agreeable, he possessed, in addi¬ 
tion to his father’s cpialities, far more talent as statesman. The 
revolution by which he attained the supremo power must, how¬ 
ever, be regarded' as ushering in the fall of the Florentine 
Popublic. It was, in fact, the establishment of a plutocracy. 
Cosmo continued to govern till his death in 1464 ; so that he 
was the leading man at Florence ^t the period chosen as our 
epoch. He continued to follow the trade of a merchant and 
banker, and during his long administration his views were con¬ 
stantly directed to the ag'grandizement of his family, though, 
after his death, the Florentines honoured him with the title of 
Pater Patrim. The preceding administration of the Albizzi, 
although more beneficial to their country, is alnjost forgotten, 
because, like the princes before Agamemnon, they found no' 
bard or historian to record their praise; whilst Cosmo de’ Medici, 
a munificent patron of literature, ha(d the good fortune to be the 
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friend of many eminent writers. As Ms power was cMefly sup¬ 
ported by the lower classes, he was enabled to extend it by 
means of Ms wealth ; and he at length succeeded in reducing 
the government to a small oligarchy, having, in 1452, vested the 
privilege of naming to the Signory in otily five persons. To sup¬ 
port his own dominion he courted the friendship of the tyrant 
Francis Sforza, Duke of Milan, and assisted that Prince to 
oppress the Milanese.*^ 

Sforza, a condotUere, or soldier of fortune, like his fitthor 
before him, obtained Milan partly by a fortunate marriage and 
partly by arms. The history of the Visconti, Ms predecessors 
in the duchy, is little more than a tissue of crime and treachery, 
of ci'uelty and ambition. Originally an archbishopric, John 
Galeazzo Visconti procured in 1396 the erection of Milan and 
its diocese as a duchy and Imperial fief, by a treaty with the 
Emperor Wenceslaus and the payment of 100,000 florins. This 
transaction introduced a new feature into Italian politics. TJie 
famous parties of the Guolfs and Ghibolins, whose names re¬ 
mained more or less in use till the end of the fifteenth century, had 
at first nothing specially to do with the internal affairs of tho 
dififcront Italian States : they were merely, in a general sense,.the 
watchwords of Italian liberty anjl of Imperial and Teutonic des¬ 
potism—the Guelfs supporting the cause of Rome, and tho Ghibc- 
lins that of the Emperor.* Thus, some Italian Republics were 
Ghibelin, whilst several tyrants had arisen among the Guelf 
cities. But after the Visconti had established themselves at 
Milan and acquired a preponderating influence in Italy, they 
began to consider,; their interests as indissolubly connected with 
monarchical principles; and from this period every It^an tyrant 
or usurper, if he had before been Guelf, became Ghibolin, and 
courted the friendship and protection of the Dukes of Milan'; 
while, on the other hand, if a Ghibelin city subceeded in throwing 
off Ihe yoke of its lord, it raised tho Gnelf standard, and sought 
the alliance of Florence, a city pre-eminently Guelf; and thus 
those party natnes became the symbols of domestic as well as 
foreign liberty or slavery. 

The Duchy of Milan descended in time to Philip Maria 

' The principal antlvjrity for Cosmo’s was descended from the Welfs, or Giiidl's, 

^ ^ of Altorf in Suabia, the heiress of wliich 

' names of Chtelf and GkihcUn family, Cunegund, had married Az/.i>, 
(or IveJf Waihling)^ as party waUrh- Mar(]uij»of Esie, abont tlie^iiddle of the 
words, originated in the war between eleventh century ; and the name of Guelf 
Conrad III. and Ilenry the Proud, in remained a patronymic in the family. 
H38, for the German crown. Henry Tlie name Ghibelin was derived from 
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Visconti, the younger of Gian-Galeazzo’s two sons. Philip had 
no children except an illegitimate daughter, Bianca; and Francis 
Sforza, whom Pope Eugenius IV. had made lord of the March of 
Ancona and Gonfalonier of the Church, aspired to her hand, in 
the hope that by such a marriage he might eventually establish 
himself in the Milanese succession. His courtship was some¬ 
what rough; in order to win the daughter hb made war upon the 
father. After the overthrow of the Albizzi by Cosmo de’ Medici, 
and the banishment of his rival, Rinaldo degli Albizzi, Visconti, 
at the instance of the latter, engaged in war with Florence and 
Venice, and Sforza entered the service of the Florentines, His 
operations were, however, unsuccessful, and he found himself 
entangled in a dangerous position near the castle of Martinengo, 
when he was tinexpectedly relieved by a message from Duke 
Philip Maria. Disgusted with the insolence of his own captains, 
who, in contemplation of his death, were already demanding dif¬ 
ferent portions of his dominions, the Duke offered Sforza the hand 
of his daughter Bianca with Cremona and Pontremoli as a dowry, 
and left him to name his own conditions of peace. The marriage 
was accordingly celebrated in October, 1441: but Visconti soon 
repented of his bargain, and entered into a new war in order to 
ruin his son-in-law, who again l^ok tibe command of the Venetian 
and Florentine armies. Being, however, hard pressed, the Duke 
had again recourse to Sforza, and offered him the Milanese suc¬ 
cession as the price of deserting his employers. The point of 
honour remained to bo considered, on which Sforza consulted his 
friend, Cosmo de’ Medici, who advised him to follow no rule but 
his own interests, and to disregard his obligations to two States 
which had employed him only for their own advantage.^ Visconti 
afterwards seemed disposed to break this agreement also; but 
scarcely had the reappearance of danger from the further success 
of the Venetians again obliged him to throw himself into the 
arms of Sforz^, when he <was suddenly carried off by a dysentery, 
August 13th, 1447. 

With Philip Maria ended the dynasty of the Visconti, which, 
as bishops and dukes, had ruled Milan 170 years (1277—1447). 
As he left no male heirs, or, indeed, legitimate children of any 
kind, his death occasioned four claims to the succession, which 
must here be stated, as they formed the subject of wars and 

Waiblingen, a Suabian village, where wei;e afterwards applied to very different 
Frederiek, Duke of Soabia, brother of factions from those which gave them birth. 
Conradlll.jWasbroughtup. Butthenames * Simonetta, lib. viii. p. 148 (ed. 1544). 
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negotiations which, it will be our business to relate in the follow¬ 
ing pages. These claims were:—1. That of‘Charles, Duke of 
Orleans, founded on his being the son of Valentina Visconti, 
eldest sister of the late Duke; 2. That of Bianca, Philip’s 
illegitimate daughter, and of her husband Francesco Sforza, who 
could also plead that he had been ^designated by Philip as his 
successor; 3. That of Alfonso, King of Naples, which rested on 
a genuine or pretended testament of the deceased Duke; 4. That 
of the Emperor, who, in default of heirs, claimed the duchy as a 
lapsed fief. - 

Tho question between Bianca and the House of Orleans rest.s 
on the issue, whether a legitimate collateral succession were pre¬ 
ferable to an illegitimate but direct one ? According to tho 
usages of those times, when bastardy was not regarded as so 
complete a disqualification as it is at present^ and when there 
were numerous instances of illegitimate succession in various 
Italian States, this question should perhaps be answered in the 
negative. Sforza’s pretensions, as well as those of the King of 
Naples, rested on the question, whether tho Duke had power to 
appoint in default of natural heirs ; and, if so, which of the two 
were tho more valid appointment: but it must also be recollected 
that Sforza’s claim was further strengthened by his marriage with 
Bianca. Thus far, then, we 'might, perhaps, be inclined to 
decide in favour of Sforza. But the claim of the Emperor 
nemains to be considered. The charter to the Ducal House given 
by King Wenceslaus at Prague, October 13th, 1396, limited the 
succession to males, feons of males by a legitimate bed, or, in their 
default, to the natural male descendants of John Galeazzo, after 
they had been solemnly legitimated by the Emperqr.^ Milan, 
therefore, was exclusively a male fief. But there were no male 
heirs of any kind, nor has it been shown that the Duke had any 
power of appointment by will or otherwise. This seems to make 
out a clear case in favour pf the !|imperor, according to the 
general usage respecting fiefs, unless hiis original* power over the 
fief should be disputed. But this had been clearly acknowledged 
by John Galeazzo when he accepted the duchy at Wenceslaus’s 
hands, and had indeed been always previously recognized by tho 
Ghibelin House of the Visconti. It is “true, as a modern writer 
observes,® tha^ the sovereignty lay properly with the Milanese 

’ Sismondi, Rep. Ital. t. ix. p. 282. laus: Les Viscontis refurent une non. 

P* 263, , Yet Sismondi admits velU exuUnce par les dipiomes de Wen- 
tbe efticaey of the invest'ture of Wonces- tteslaus; ils fiirent lors considerds 
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people; but they were unable effectually to assert it, and subse¬ 
quently the pretensions actually contested were not those of the 
Emperor and the people, but of the Emperor and the claimants 
under the title of the Visconti. 

The people, indeed, after the death of the Duke, under the 
leadership of four distinguished citizens, established a Republic, 
while the council acknowledged Alfonso King of Aragon and Naples, 
and hoisted the Aragonese flag. Some of the Milanese towns, as 
Pavia, Como, and others, also erected themselves into Republics; 
some submitted to Venice, others to Milan; and Asti admitted a 
French garrison in the name of Charles, Duke of Orleans. The 
Venetians refused to give up the territories which they had con- 
(juered; and, under these circumstances, the Republic of Milan 
engaged the services of Francesco Sforza, who thus became for a 
while the servant of those whom he had expected to command, 
though with the secret hope of reversing the position. It 
belongs not to our subject to detail the campaigns of the next two 
or three years. It will suffice to state generally that Sforza’s 
operations against the Venetians were eminently successful, and 
that particularly by the signal defeat whiwh he inflicted on them 
at Caravaggio, September 15, 1448, they found it politic to induce 
him to enter their own service, by offering to instate him in the 
Duchy of Milan, but on condition of his ceding to Venice the 
Cremonese and the Ghiara d’Adda. The Venetians, however, 
soon perceived that they had committed a political blunder in 
handing over Milan to a warlike Prince instead of encouraging 
the nascent Republic; and disregarding their engagements with 
Sforza, they concluded at Brescia a treaty with the Milanese re¬ 
publicans (September 27th, 1449), and withdrew their troops from 
Sforza’s army. But that commander had already reduced Milan 
to famine; and knowing that there was within its walls a former 
officer of his own, Gaspard da Vicomercato, on whose services he 
might rely, Sforza boldly ordered, his soldiers to approach the 
city, laden with ks much bread as they could carry. At a distance 
of six miles they were met by the starving population; the bread 
was distributed, and Sforza advanced without resistance to the 
gates. Ambrose Trivulzio and a small band of patriots would 
have imposed conditions-before he entered, and made him swear 
to observe their laws and liberties : but it was ^ too late-^—the 

populace had declared for Sforza; there were no means of resisting 
« * 

(■omraes les seignetirs naiureU, ainfi qu'on rexprimait, et non plus ccnnme les tyrans de 
la Loni bardie.”— Ibid, t. vii. p. 345. 
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his entry; and when he appeared on the public place, he was 
saluted by the assembled multitude as their Ifuke and Lord. 

This revolution was accomplished towards the end of February, 
1450. During the next few years, however, Sforza had to con¬ 
tend with the Venetians for the possession of his dominions. 
The fall of Constantinople caused the Italian belligerents to reflect 
on the pernicious nature of the contest in which they were 
engaged ; and Pope Nicholas V. summoned a congress at Rome 
to consider of the means of making head against the common 
enemy. None of the Italian Powers, however, was sincere in 
these negotiations ; not even Nicholas himself, who had learned 
by experience that the wars ofi the other Italian States assured 
the tranquillity of the Church. The Venetians, exhausted by the 
length of the war, and finding that the congress would not 
succeed in establishing a general peace, began secretly to nego¬ 
tiate with Sforza for a separate one. This led to the Treaty of 
Lodi, April 9th, 1454. The Marquis of Montferrat, the Duke of 
Savoy, and other Princes, were now compelled to relinquish those 
portions of the Milanese which they had occupied; and in this man¬ 
ner, together with the (?cssions of the Venetians, Sforza recovered 
all the territories which had belonged to his predecessor.^ 

The remaining Italian States, with the exception of the 
Kingdom of Naples, are not’important enough to arrest our 
attention. The chief of them were Ferrara, then ruled by the 
illustrious House of Estc, Mantua, under the Gonzagas, and 
Savoy. The Counts of Savoy traced their descent up to the 
tenth century. The Emperor Sigismund, in the course of his 
frequent travels, having come into Sa^oy, erected that county into 
a duchy in favour of Amadeus VIII., who was afterwards Pope 
Felix V., by letters patent granted at Chamb^ry, February 19th, 
1416.* Sigismund exercised this privilege on the ground that 
Savoy formed part of the ancient Burgundian Kingdom of Arles, 
and in consideration of a paltry loan of 12,000 crowns. 

When this history opens Naples had been more than ten years 
in possession rf)f Alfonso V., King of Aragon, who had obtained 
the Neapolitan throne after a hard struggle with a rival claimant, 
the French Prince Rene d'Anjou. The pretensions of the House 
of Anjou were originally derived from the donation of Pope 
Urban IV. in jbhe middle of the thirteenth century. The Nor¬ 
man conquerors of Naples ha^ consented to hold the County, 

' Sismondi, /iaj. t. ix. p.415sqq. 

* Guichenoq, Hi$(. Ginial, de la Royalt Maison de Savoie, p. 456. 
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afterwards Kingdom, of Sicily, as a fief of tlie Komau See, and the 
Norman line was represented at the time above-mentioned by 
Conradin, grandson of the Emperor Frederick II. j whose uncle 
Manfred, an illegitimate son of Frederick, having usurped the 
Sicilian throne. Urban offi&red it to Charles, Count of Anjou, 
brother of Louis IX. of France. Manfred was defeated and 
slain in the battle of Benevento, 1206 } and two years afterwards 
Conradin, who had been set up by the Ghibelin nobles, was also 
defeated at Tagliacozzo, and soon after put to death by order of 
Count Charles, who thus established in N-aples and Sicily the first 
House of Anjou. The Crown was, however, disputed by Don 
Pedro III., King of Aragon, wlko had married a daughter of 
Manfred; a war ensued, and Pedro succeeded in seizing Sicily, 
and transmitting it to his posterity. The first House of Anjou 
continued in possession of the Kingdom of Naples down to the 
reign of Queen Joanna I., who was dethroned in 1381 by Charles 
of Durazzo her heir presumptive. She had previously, however, 
called in from Franco her cousin Louis, Duke of Anjou, brother 
of the French King, Charles V.; and his son, after the assassina¬ 
tion of Charles of Durazzo in Hungary in 1385, actually ascended 
the Neapolitan throne with the title of Louis II. The reign, 
however, of this second House of Anjou was but short. Louis 
was di'iven out the same year by Ladislans, son of Charles of 
Durazzo, who, in spite of all the efforts of Louis, succeeded in re¬ 
taining the sovereignty till his death in 1441. He was succeeded 
by his sister, Joanna II., who, though tAvico married, remained 
childless. 

In these circumstances Joanna had displayed so much favour 
towards the Colonna family that it was expected she would be¬ 
queath her Crown to a member of it; but from this purpose she 
w‘as diverted by her paramour Caraocioli. Pope Martin V., a 
Colonna, piqued at this change in her behaviour, determined, if 
possible, to dethrone her in favoiyr of Louis III., a stripling’of 
fifteen, and son of Louis II., who had died in 1417; and with 
this view he engaged the services of Sforza Attendolo, a re¬ 
nowned condoitierc, and father of Francis Sforza, whose history 
we have already related. Sforza Attendolo, who had been con¬ 
stable to Joanna II., bift through'the enmity &f Caraccioli was 
now alienated from her, was to invade the Neapolitan dominions 
with an army, while Louis III. was to attack Naples from the 
sea. In this desperate situation Joanna invoked the aid of 
Alfonso V., King of Aragon and Sicily, and promised in return 
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for his services to adopt him as heir to her dominions (1420). 
These terms were accepted: Alfonso was sofemnly proclaimed 
Joanna’s successor; the Duchy of Calabria was made over to 
him as security; and having frustrated the enterprise of Louis, 
he fixed his residence at Naples as fufhre King. 

Such was the origin of the second claim of the House of Aragon 
to the Neapolitan throne. To make it good, Alfonso had to under¬ 
take a struggle of many years’ duration, of which we need mark 
only the leading events. Perceiving that the Queen and Carac- 
cioli meant to betray him, Alfonso endeavoured to secure their 
persons; but having failed in the attempt, Joanna cancelled his 
adoption as heir to the Crown, substituted Louis III. in his stead, 
and, having reconciled herself with Sforza, obtained the assistance 
of his arms. The war dragged slowly on; Sforza was accidentally 
drowned in the Pescara, January 4th, 1424, when his command 
devolved to his son Francis; and Alfonso, having been obliged 
to return to Aragon by a war with the Castilians, left his brothers, 
Don Pedro and Don Frederick, to conduct his afiairs in Naples. 
But they were betrayed by their comlottlerc Caldora, and Joanna 
re-entered Naples witlf her adopted son, Louis III. of Anjou. 

In 1432 a revolution, chiefly conducted by the Duchess of 
Sucssa, having accomplisjied the death of Caraccioli, who had 
disgusted everj’^body, and at last even Joanna herself, by his in¬ 
solence and brutality, the Duchess and a large party of the 
Neapolitan nobles invited Alfonso to return; and as ho had now 
arranged the afiairs of Aragon, ho accepted the invitation. But 
his expedition was unsuccessful. Louis 111. repulsed his attacks 
on Calabria; and after some vain attempts to induce Joanna to 
recall her adoption of that prince, Alfonso concluded a peace for 
ten years, and retired from the Neapolitan toiTitories early in 
1433. 

The death of Louis in 1434, followed by that of Queen 
J<5anna 11. in February, 1435, again threw Naples into anarchy. 
Joanna had bequeathed her Crown to Ren6, Duke of Lorraine, 
Louis III.’s next brother, who had succeeded to Lorraine as 
son-in-law of the deceased Duke Charles; but Antony, Count 
of \ audemont, brother of Charles, contested with him this 
succession, defeated him, and made hint* prisoner. 

In this statp of things the Neapolitan nobles again called in 
Alfonso; but the partisans of the House of Anjou wei-e supported 
by Philip Maria Visconti, Duke of IMuIan, who coulcl^ dispose of 
the maritime forces of Genoa, then under his government; and. 
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on the 5th of Au^st, 1435, one of the bloodiest sea-fights yet 
seen in the Mediterranean took place between the Genoese and 
Catalan fleets. That of King Alfonso was entirely defeated, all 
his ships were either captured or destroyed, and he himself, 
together with his brother John, King of Navarre, and a great 
number of Spanish and Italian nobles, were made prisoners. 
But Alfonso showed his great qualities even in this extremity 
of misfortune. Being carried to Milan, he so worked upon 
Visconti by his address, and by pointing out the injurious con¬ 
sequences that would result to him from establishing the French 
in Italy, that the Duke dismissed him and the other prisoners 
without ransom. By this step, however, as we have already said 
{su 2 >ra, p. 47 sq .), Visconti lost Genoa; for the Genoese, disgusted 
with this mark of favour towards their ancient enemies the 
Catalans, rose and drove out their Milanese governor. 

Alfonso now renewed his attempts upon Naples, and the war 
dragged on five or six years; but we shall not follow its details, 
which are both intricate and unimportant. The Pope, the Vene¬ 
tians, the Genoese, the Florentines, and Sforza favoured the 
House of Anjou; the Duke of Milan hun^ dubious between the 
parties; and the Condotiieri sold themselves to both sides by 
turns. In the absence of Rene, his consort Isabella displayed 
abilities that were of much service to his cause; and Ren4 himself, 
after his liberation, appeared off Naples with twelve galleys and 
a few other ships. But nothing important was done till 1442, 
when Alfonso succeeded in entering Naples through a subter¬ 
ranean aqueduct which in ancient times had been used for the 
same purpose by Belisariils. Ron6 soon after abandoned the 
contest and. retired into France, and Alfonso speedily obtained 
possession of the whole kingdom.^ Having made peace with 
Eugenius IV., and recognized him as true head of the Church, 
that Pontiff confirmed Alfonso^s title as King of the Sicilies, 
under the old condition of feudal tenure; and even secretly pro¬ 
mised to support the succession of his natural son Ferdinand, 
whom Alfonso had made Duke of Calabria, or, inc other words, 
heir to the throne, to which he partly succeeded on his father^s 
death in 1458. 

Rene made a fruitlesla attempt in 1458 to recover Naples, 
which he never repeated. His quiet and unambitious character, 
testified by the name of ^‘le bon roi Rene,” led him to cede his 
claims both* to Lorraine and the Sicilies to hisf son, and to 

' The title of this prince, as King of Naples, was Alfonso 1. 
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abandon himself in his Duchy of Provence to his love for poetry 
and the arts. Here he endeavoured to revive the days of the 
Troubadours and the love-courts of Languedoc; but he had 
more taste than genius, and his efforts ended only in foimding a 
school of insipid pastoral poetry. Hi5 children had more energy 
and ambitionMargaret, the strong-minded but unfortunate con¬ 
sort of our Henry VI., and John, whose efforts to recover the 
Neapolitan Crown there will be occasion to relate in the follow¬ 
ing pages. John, who assumed the title of Duke of Calabria, 
proceeded into Italy in 1454, and was for some time entertained 
by the Florentines, till their policy requiring the accession of 
Alfonso to the peace which they had concluded with Venice and 
Milan, John was dismissed. 

The Spanish peninsula was divided, like Italy, into several 
independent sovereignties.* During the tardy expulsion of the 
Moors from northern and middle Spain, various Christian States 
were gradually formed, as Leon, Navarre, Castile, Aragon, Bar¬ 
celona, Valencia, &c .; but in the middle of the fifteenth century 
these had been practically reduced to the three Kingdoms of Na¬ 
varre, Castile and Aragon, which now occupied the whole peninsula, 
with exception of tlie Kingdom of Portugal in the west and the 
Moorish Kingdom of Granada in the south. Of those Navarre 
comprised only a comparatively small district at the western ex¬ 
tremity of the Pyrenees ; to Aragon were attached the indepen¬ 
dent lands of Catalonia and Valencia; while Castile occupied, 
with the exceptions before named, the rest of Spain. 

The Kingdom of Castile was founded by Don Ferdinand, second 
son of Sanchez, surnamed the Great, King of Navarre. Sanchez 
had conquered Old Castile from its Count, and at his death, in 
1035, left it to Ferdinand, who assumed the title of King of 
Castile, and subsequently added the Kingdom of Leon to his 
dominions. It belongs not to our plan to trace the history of 
the Spanish monarchies through the middle ages.* Ijb will 
suffice to observe that the boundaries of Castile were gradually en¬ 
larged by successive acquisitions, and that in 1368, a revolution 

* chief historian of Spain is the The English reader may consult Rotort- 
t^anit Mariana, wbosejvork extends from son. Chiles V., Introd.; Modcni Univ. 
the earliest times to the accession of Hist, vof, xvi.: Prescott, Ferdinand and 
Charles I. (the Emperor Charles V.), Isabella, vol i. 

wth a smplementf containing a brief ® The reader will find a sketch of the 
absti^t of events down to 1621. Zuri- history and constitution of the Spanish 
to s Annales * Aragon, also commencing Kingdoms during this perfod in Mr. Hal- 
from the earliest period, are very amplp lam’s Middle Ages, chap. ir. 
for the reign of Ferdinand the Catholic. 
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■which, drove Peter the Cruel from the throne, established on 
it the House of Trastamara, which continued to hold possession. 
In 1406 the Crown devolved to John II., an infant little more 
than a twelvemonth old, who wore it till 1454, and was conse¬ 
quently King at the time when this history opens. His father, 
Henry III., who died at the early age of twenty-seven, had ruled 
with wisdom and moderation, but at the same time with energy. 
An armament which he had prepared against the Moors in the 
very year of his death will convey some idea of the strength of 
the Kingdom. It consisted of 1,000 lances, or harnessed knights, 
4,000 light cavalry, 50,000 infantry, and 80 ships or galleys ; and 
though Henry did not live to conduct the war, it was for some 
time prosecuted with vigour and success. But the long minority 
of John 11. exposed the Kingdom to confusion and anarchy ; and 
subsequently the weakness of his mind, though ho possessed no 
unamiable disposition, rendered him only fit to be governed by 
others. During nearly the whole of his reign Don Alvaro de 
Luna, Constable of Castile, possessed nearly unlimited power. 
It was the hope of crushing this haughty favourite by force of 
arms that detained Alfonso V. of Aragon in Spain, and pre¬ 
vented him from prosecuting his claims on*Naples, as already 
related. After his return from Italy he proclaimed his deter¬ 
mination to invade Castile, and, as he said, to release the young 
King from Alvaro's tyrann}”^; and though the matter was tem¬ 
porarily arranged through the mediation of Alfonso's brother, 
John of Navarre, yet the unsettled state of the relations between 
Castile and Aragon detained Alfonso three years in the latter 
country. Don John, subsequently King of Navarre, and the 
Infant Don,Henry, though Aragonese by nation, had large pos¬ 
sessions in Castile, and being grandees of that country, con¬ 
sidered themselves entitled to a share in the government, for 
which they entered into a long but unsuccessful struggle. In 
1429, John II. of Castile, at the persuasion of Alvaro, invaded 
Aragon with a large army, and comjnitted fearful devastations ; 
and in the following year, Alfonso, whose views were turned 
towards Italy, abandoned the cause of his brother, and concluded 
a truce of five years with the King of Castile. 

After this period the* wealth and power of Alvaro went on 
wonderfully increasing. He obtained the greater part of the con¬ 
fiscated lands of the Aragonese Princes j and as he was the only 
man capable of inspiring" the haughty Castilian grandees with 
awe, he was invested by the King with almost absolute authority. 
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He could muster 20,000 vassals at his residence at Escalona, where 
he held a kind of court. The extent of his power may be inferred 
from the circumstance, that when the King became a widower, 
the Constable, without any notice, contracted him to Isabella of 
Portugal. Alvaro had, however, to rttainta^ a constant struggle 
with the Castilian grandees, with whom at length even the King 
himself combined against him. In 1453 he was entrapped at 
Burgos, his house was beleaguered, and he was forced to capitu¬ 
late, after receiving security under the royal seal that his life, 
honour, and property should be respected. But he was no sooner 
secured than his vast possessions were confiscated, and he himself, 
after being subjected to a mock trial, was condemned to death, 
and executed like a common malefiictor in the public place of 
Valladolid (July, 1453). The fortitude with which he met his 
fate turned in his favom the tide of popular opinion; nor does it 
appear that he had done anything to deserve death. John II. 
soon found to his cost the value of Alvaro, and that he had no 
longer any check upon the insolence of the grandees. He sur¬ 
vived the Constable only a year, and died in July, 1454, leaving a 
son, who ascended the throne with the title of Henry IV. j and 
by his second consort, a daughter, Isabella, afterwards the famous 
Queen of Castile, and a S 9 n named Alfonso. 

Aragon, like Castile, was first elevated to the dignity of a 
Kingdom in favour of a younger son of Sanchez the Great of 
Navarre, namely, Don Eamiro. Its territories were gradually 
extended by conquest. In 1118, the King Alfonso I., besides 
other conquests, wrested Saragossa from the Moors, and made it, 
instead of Huesca, the capital of Aragon. In 1137 Catalonia 
became united to Aragon by the marriage of the Aragonese heiress, 
Petronilla, niece of Alfonso, with Don Raymond, Count of Bar¬ 
celona. This was a most important acquisition for Aragon j for 
the Catalans, a bold and hardy race, and excellent sailors, enabled 
the Aragonese monarchs to extend their dominions by sea. Under 
King James I. of Aragon (1213—1276), Minorca and Valencia 
were recovered from the Moors and added to the Kingdom, 
though these States, as well as Catalonia, enjoyed an independent 
government. James’s son, Pedro JLII., as already mentioned, 
wrested Sicily from the tyrannical hands of Charles of Anjou. 
On his deatlv in 1285, Don Pedro left the'Crown of Sicily to his 
second son, James j and from this period Sicily formed an inde¬ 
pendent kingdom under a separate b:^anch of the Hodse of Aragon, 
down to the death of Martin the Younger in 1409. That monarch 
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dying without legitimate children, the throne of Sicily came to 
his father, Martin the Elder, King of Aragon; and the two 
Kingdoms remained henceforth united till the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. 

On the death of ]lft,rtin the Elder in 1410, the male branch of 
the House of Barcelona, in the direct line, became extinct, and 
various claimants to the Crown arose.* A civil war ensued, till 
at length, in June, 1412, a council of arbiters, to whom the dis¬ 
putants had agreed to refer their claims, decided in favour of 
Eerdinand of Castile, nephew of Martin by his sister. Eleanor, 
formerly Queen-Consort of that country. Ferdinand, who was 
uncle to the minor King John II. of Castile, resigned the regency 
of that country on ascending the thrones of Aragon and Sicily. 
He was a mild and just Prince, and reigned till his death in 1416, 
when he was succeeded by his son, Alfonso Y., sumamed the Wise, 
whom we have already had occasion to mention. Alfonso left 
Naples to his natural son Feidinand ; but he declared his brother 
John, King of Navarre, heir to Aragon and its dependencies; 
namely, Valencia, Catalonia, Majorca, Sardinia, and Sicily; and 
that Prince accordingly ascended the Al-agonese and Sicilian 
thrones with the title of John II., in 1458. 

Both Castile and Aragon while tliqy existed under separate 
Kings enjoyed a very considerable share of liberty. The con¬ 
stitution of Castile boro a striking resemblance to our own in the 
time of the Plantagenets. Before the end of the twelfth century,' 
the deputies of towns appear to have obtained a seat in the Cortesi^ 
or national assembly, which before that period consisted only of 
the Clergy and Grandees. The Cortes continued pretty fairly to 
rejirescnt the nation down to the reign of John II. and his successor 
Henry lY., when the deputies of many towns ceased to bo sum¬ 
moned. The practice had, indeed, been previously irregular, but 
from this time it went on declining; apparently, however, not 
much to the regret of the burgesses, who grudged defraying the 
expenses of their representatives; and by the year 1480, the 
number of towns returning members had been reduced to seven¬ 
teen. Alfonso XI. (1312—1350) had previously Restricted the 
privilege of election to the municipal magistrates, whose number 
rarely exceeded twenty-four in each town. The members of 
Cortes were summoned by a writ of much the same form as that 

' See a table ot them in Uallam, vM. ii. popular representation in Castile occurred 
p. 40. at Burgos in 1169. Prescott, Ferdinand 

’ The earliest instance on record of and Isabella, vol. i. p. 19. 
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in use for tbe English Parliament. The legislative power resided 
with the Cortes, though it was sometimes infringed by royal or¬ 
dinances, as it was in the earlier periods of our own history by the 
King’s proclamations. The nobles, not only the higher class of 
them, or Ricos Homhres, but also the Hidalgos, or second order, 
and the Caballeros, or knights, were exempt from taxation; and 
this was also, in some degree, the case in Aragon. 

The royal power was still more limited in Aragon than in Cas¬ 
tile. At ^st the King was elective; but the right of election 
was vested only in a few powerful barons, called from their wealth, 
the Ricos Hombf.es, or rich men. Tho King was inaugurated by 
kneeling bare-headed before tho Justiciary, or chief judge, of tho 
Kingdom, who himself sat uncovered. In later times the Cortes 
claimed the right, not indeed of electing the King, yet of con¬ 
firming tho title of tho heir on his accession. The Cortes of Ara¬ 
gon consisted of four Orders, called Brazos, or arms;—namely, 1. 
Tho Prelates, including the commanders of military orders, who 
ranked as ecclesiastics; 2. The Barons, or Ricos Ho^nbres; 3. Tho 
Imfanzo'aes, that is, the equestrian order, or knights ; 4. Tho De¬ 
puties of the I’oyal towns. Traces of popular representation occur 
earlier in the history of Aragon than in that of Castile, or of 
any other country; and we find mention made of the Cortes in 
1133. Tho towns which rctumhd deputies were few; but some 
of them sent as many as ten representatives, and none fewer than 
f^ur. ' Tho Cortes, both of Castile and Aragon, preserved a con¬ 
trol over tho public expenditure; and those of Aragon even ap¬ 
pointed, during their adjournment, a committee composed of 
members of the four estates to manage tho public revenue, and to 
support the Justiciary in the discharge of his function^. This last 
magistrate {cl Justicia de Aragon) was the chief administrator of 
justice. He had the sole execution of the laws: appeals, oven 
from tho King himself, might be made to him, and ho was rospon- 
sibie to nobody but the Cortes. He had, however, a court of as¬ 
sessors, called tho Cornet of Inquisition, composed of seventeen 
persons chosen, by lot from tho Cortes, who frequently controlled 
his decisions. .The Justicia was appointed by the King from 
among the knights, never from the barons. At first he was re¬ 
movable at pleasure; but in 1442 ho was appointed for life, and 
could be deposed only by authority of the Cortes. 

Catalonia anS Valencia also enjoyed free and independent go¬ 
vernments, each having its Cortes, contposed of throe“ostates. It 
was not till the reign of Alfonso III. (1285—1291) that these 
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two dominions were finally and inseparably united with Aragon. 
After this period, general Cortes of the three kingdoms were in¬ 
deed sometimes held; yet they continued to assemble in separate 
chambers, though meeting in the same city. Of the commercial 
greatness of Catalonia, there will bo occasion to speak in another 
part of this work.^ 

The Military Orders form so prominent a feature of Spanish 
institutions, that it will bo proper to say a few words respecting 
them. The Spaniards had three peculiar military orders, those of 
Calatrava, St. lago, and Alcantara, besides the Knights Templars 
and Knights of St. John, which wore common to them with the 
rest of Europe. These orders wore governed by elective Grand 
Masters, who enjoyed an almost regal power, and possessed their 
own fortified towns in different parts of Castile. Tho Grand 
Master of St. lago, especially, was reckoned next in dignity and 
power to the King. The order could bring into the field 1,000 
men-at-arms, accompanied, it may bo presumed, by the usual 
number of attendants, and had at its disposal eighty-four com- 
manderies, and two hundred priories ajad benefices. These orders 
being designed against the Moors, who then held a large part of 
Spain, had originally a patriotic as well as a religious destination, 
and were at first very popular among tho people. The Knights 
took vows of obedience, poverty, and chastity. 

The turbulent nobles of Spain, like those of .Germany, carried 
on private feuds, and sometimes levied war against the King 
himself. The Aragonese nobles, indeed, by the Priviletje of 
Union, assorted their constitutional right to confederate them¬ 
selves against the Sovereign in case he violated their laws and 
immunities, and even to depose him and elect another King if he 
refused redress. Tho Privilege of Union ,fras granted by 
Alfonso III. in 1287, and in 1347 it was exercised against 
Peter IV.; but in tho following year, Peter having defeated tho 
confederates at Epila, abrogated their dangerous privilege, 
cut tho act ‘which granted it into pieces with his sword, 
and cancelled or destroj’^ed all the records ii^ which it was 
mentioned. 

It wiU appear from the preceding description of Spain, that, 
although she already possessed, in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, the elements of political power, she was not yet in a 
condition to assert that rank in Europe which she afterwards 
attained. Castile and Aragon were not yet under one head; 

‘ See Chap. viii. 
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the Moors' still held tjfie Kingdom of Granada in the south, and 
their reduction was to form one of the chief glories of the reign 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

The Kingdom of Portugal, the remaining division of the 
Spanish peninsula, is not of sufficieflt importance in European 
history to claim any lengthened notice.* Alfonso, or Alfonso 
Henriques, Count of Portugal, first assumed the title of King of 
that country after his victory over the Moors at Ourique in 1139; 
and in 1147 he took Lisbon by help of some crusaders driven 
thither by stress of weather. The Kings of Portugal, like those 
of Spain, wore continually engaged in combating the Moors, but 
their history presents little of importance. The line of Alfonso, 
continued to reign uninterruptedly in Portugal till 1383, when, 
on the death of King Ferdinand, John I, of Castile, who had 
married his natural daughter Beatrix and obtained from him a 
promise of the Portuguese succession for the issue of the 
marriage, claimed ;the throne. But the Portuguese, among 
whom, like the Moors, the , custom prevailed of giving the, sons of 
the concubine equal right# with those of the wife, declared John 
the Bastard, illegitimate brother of Ferdinand, to be their King; 
and after a cml war of two years' duration he was, with the 
assistance of England, established on the throne, with the title of 
John I., by the decisive battle of Aljubarrota (1385). The war 
with Castile continued nevertheless several years, till it was con¬ 
cluded by the peace of 1411; by which the Castilian government 
engaged to abandon all pretension to Portugal. John thus 
became the founder of a dynasty which occupied the Portuguese 
throne till'1580. He married Philippa, daughter of John of 
Gaunt, Duke of ^Lancaster (1387), by whom ho had a •numerous 
issue. He was Sip able and energetic sovereign, and his reign 
was distinguisiied by the maritime enterprises conducted by his 
Constable, Nuno Alvares Pereira. In 1415, Pereira, accom¬ 
panied by the King and his thfee surviving sons, took Ceuta-in 
Africa from the Moors, fortified it, and filled it with a Christian 
population. Jqjm's fourth soif, Henry, called ^'tho Navigator," 
devoted himself entirely to maritime affairs, and the sciences 
connected with them; thus giving an impulse to maritime dis¬ 
covery, for which the^ Portuguese becatte renowned, as there 
will be oCcasiou^to relate in the sequel. John I. was succeeded 
in 1433 by Edward, and Edward in 1438 by Alfonso Y., who 

' The chief histories of Portugal are, Historiaa Portugesas; £te la CIbde, Hist.' 
Manuel do Faria y Sousa, Epitome de las Gin. de Port.; and tie Mod. Un. Hist. 
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reigned till 1481. John transferred to Lisbon the royal resi¬ 
dence, which had previously been at Coimbra. 

It remains only to notice that group of western nations-— 
namely, France,* England, and the Netherlands—whose position 
brought them into close relations, which were too often of a 
hostile character. It is presumed that the reader has already 
acquired from other sources'* a competent knowledge of their 
earlier history and constitution down to the close of the Middle 
Ages, and therefore no more will here be said than may be 
necessary to acquaint him with the posture of their affairs at the 
period when this narrative commences. 

In 1453, the same year that Constantinople fell before the 
Turkish arais, the English wore at length finally expelled from 
France. The civil broils which had formerly prevailed in that 
country, fomented Sy Philip, Duke of Burgundy, sumamed the 
Good,** facilitated the acquisition of the French Crown by 
Henry V. of England. The lunacy of Charles VI. of France 
occasioned a struggle for supreme power between Louis Duke 
of Orleans, the King*8 brother, and Philip the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy, grandfather of Philip the Good. On the death of 
Philip the Bold in 1404, the contest was continued by his son, 
John sans Four or the Fearless, who in 1407 caused the Duke of 
Orleans to be assassinated at Paris, and openly avowed and 
justified the deed. A civil war ensued. France was divided 
into two furious parties: the Armagnacs, so called from tlje 
Count of Armagnac, father-in-law of the young Charles, Duke of 
Orleans; and the Bourguignons, or Burgundian faction. The 
Araiagnacs supported the imbecile King and his son the 
Dauphina dignity which, after the death of his brothers, fell 
to the King*s fourth son, Charles : the Bourguignons were for a 
regency to be conducted by the Queen, Isabel of Bavaria. John 
the Fearless appeared to Wour the pretensions of Henry V. of 
England to the French throne ; ljut more with a view to turn to 
his own advantage the diversion occasioned by the Eng lish arms 
than to make over France to foreign dominion. <,Offended, how- 

» Strictly speaking, the Frenchkiagdom History; for the general state of society 
embraced at this period oidy a compara- in Europe, Mid. Ages, ch. ix. 
tively small part of the lands^aow com- The chief authorities for the earlier 
prehendedunderthenameofFrtlnce; but, history of France and Burgundy are: 
to avoid distinctions which might distract Oliver de la Marche, Mimoirea (1435— 
the reader, we shall use that name when 1475) 5 MonstreletJ Chroniques (1400— 
speaking of t^e country generally. 1467) 5 Thomas Basin, Hist. Caroli VII.; 

* See for France and the Nelherlands Fasquier, Beeherches de la France; Ba- 
Hallam’s Middle Ages, chs. i. and ii.; for lunte, Hist, des Dues de Bourgogne. 
England, ch. viij., and the Ckmstdutwnal 
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«ver, by the harshness of the terms proposed^ by Henry, as well 
as by the English King’s personal bearing towards him, the 
Duke of Burgundy resolved to join the party of the Dauphin, 
and thus to restore peace to France. Negotiations were accord¬ 
ingly opened, and John the Fearless Vas invited to discuss the 
matter with the Dauphin and his party) but the latter mistrusted 
the Duke, who was basely murdered in presence and with con¬ 
nivance of the Dauphin, at an interview to which he had been 
invited on the bridge of Montereau, Sept. 1419. 

To avenge his father’s death upon the Dauphin, Philip, the 
now Duke, resolved to sacrifice t’rance, and even his owtu family, 
which had eventual claims to the Crown, by making it over to 
the English King. A treaty was accordingly concluded at 
Arras, towards the end of 1419, between ^hilip of Burgundy 
and Henry V., by which Philip agreed to recognize Henry as 
King of France after the death of Charles VI.; and in considera¬ 
tion of Charles’s mental imbecility, Henry was at once to assume 
the government of the Kingdom, after marrjdng Catharine, the 
youngest of the French King’s daughters. This treaty was 
definitively executed a# Troyes, May 21at, 1420, by Charles VI., 
who knew not what he was signing, and by his Queen, Isabel of 
Bavaria, a vulgar, profligatp woman, who was stimulated at once 
by hatred of her son the Dauphin and a doting aftection for her 
daughter Catharine. The treaty was ratified by the French 
States and by the Parliament of Paris; Henry V. obtained 
possession of that capital, which was occupied by an English 
garrison under the command of the Duke of Clarence, and on 
the 1st December, 1420, the Kings of Franco and England, and 
the Duke of Burgundy, entered Paris with great pomp. Henry 
now helped the Duke of Burgundy to punish the murderers of 
his father, and kept the Dauphin Charles in check by his arms. 
The birth of a son, regarded as the heir both of Franco and 
England, seemed to fill up th(i measure of Henry’s prosperity, 
when he was carried off by a fistula, August 31st, 1422. Henry 
appointed his brother the Duke of Bedford to the Regency of 
France; his younger brCrther, the Duke of Gloucester, to that of 
England j and the Earl of Warwick to be guardian of his infant 
son. 

The imbecile, Charles VI. of France shortly afterwards de¬ 
scended to the grave (October 22), and the Dauphin,^assuming 
the title of Charles VII., caused himself to be crowned at 
Poitiers. The treaty of Troyes had rallied the national feeling 
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of the French to the Dauphin, whose manners and disposition, as 
well as his lawful claim to the throne of France and the popular 
hatred of the English usurpers, had rendered him a favourite 
with the majority of the French nation; an^as a counterpoise to 
his influence, the Regent *Bedford drew closer his connections 
both with the Dukes of Burgundy and Brittany. It does not 
belong to our subject to detail the wars which followed, and the 
romantic story of Joan of Arc, which will be found related in the 
histories of England as well as of France.^ The groat abilities 
of Bedfoz’d secured during his lifetime the predominance of the 
English in France, and the young King Henry VI. was crowned 
in Baris December 17th, 1431. But this predominance was soon 
to be undermined; first by the defection of the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy from the English alliance, and then by the death of Bed¬ 
ford, and the disputes and divisions which ensued in the English 
government. 

Tho Imperial and French principalities ruled by the Duke of 
Burgundy made him, perhaps, a mightier Prince than the King 
of the French; and it will be fit, therefore, to look back a little, 
and shortly trace the progress of his power. The Capetian line 
of Burgundy, which had ruled upwards of three centuries, died 
out with the young Duke Philip in^ 1361; and a year or two 
afterwards. King John of France bestowed the Burgundian Duchy 
as an hereditary fief on his youngest and favourite son, Philip the 
Bold, the first Burgundian Duke of the House of Valois. By 
this impolitic gift Jolin founded the second House of Burgundy, 
who were destined to bo such dangerous rivals to his successors 
on the throne of Franco. ^ The last Capetian Duke, who was only 
sixteen when he was carried off by the peste noire, or black death, 
had married Margaret, heiress of Flanders, Ariioia, Antwerp, 
Mechlin, Nevers, Rothel, and Franche-Comte, or, as it was then 
called, the County of Burgundy; and Philip the Bold espoused 
his predecessor's widow. Three sons, the issue of this marriage 
(John the Fearless, Antony, and Philip), divided among them 
the Burgundian dominions; and each extended his share by 
marriage, or by re-annexations. But all these portions, with 

• Some reeeiit french liistorians have author, ih. ch. iv.j and Martin, Hist, de 
dwelt upon and nuignificd the exploits of Fr. liv. xxxv. and xxxvi. The mystery 
the Pucelle d’Orleans with an unction into which these writers would convert 
bordering on the profane as well as the the story is easily solved by the ignorance 
ridiculous. M. Michelet does not scruple and superstition of the age. It should be 
to say: “ L’^piitation de Jesns-Christ, sa remembered that, in tho words of Lord 
Passion, reprodnUe dans la PyfHle, telle Mahon, “ the worst wrongs of Joan were 
fut la redemption de la France! dealt upon her by the hands of her own 

de France, liv. x. ch. i. See the same countrymen.”—jEssnys, p. 47 . 
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their augmentations, fell ultimately to Philip, called “ the Good,” 
son of John, whose accession has been already mentioned. Philip 
ruled from 1419 to 1467, and was consequently in possession 
of the Burgtindiah Ifknds at the time when this history opens. 
Philip also obtained large additions to his dominions, chiefly by 
the deaths, without issue, of his relations; so that in 1440 he 
possessed, besides the lands already mentioned, Brabant, Lim¬ 
burg, Hainault, Holland, Zealand, Friesland, and Namur. To 
these in 1444 he added Luxemburg. Thus Philip was in fact at 
the head of a vast dominion, thqugh nominally but a vassal of the 
Emperor and the French King. 

Philip also took advantage of his connection with the English, 
and of the crippled state of France which it produced, to augment 
still further his dominions at the French K^pg^s expense. The 
Regent Bedford had married Philip’s sister, Anne of Burgundy; 
but her death without issue in November, 1432, severed all family 
ties between the two Princes; and soon afterwards Bedford incurred 
the displeasure of the Duke of Burgundy by his marriage with 
Jaquette of Luxemburg. Philip had now forgotten the resent¬ 
ment which had dictated the treaty of Troyes; ho was desirous df 
putting an end to the war which had so long desolated France, 
but, at the same time, of deriying advantage from it; and he 
opened negotiations with the party of Charles VII. The terms 
stipulated by Philip in favour of his English allies became gradu¬ 
ally weaker and weaker; at length he abandoned that connection 
altogether, and immediately after the death of Bedford, which 
removed all his scruples, he concluded with Charles VII. the 
treaty of Arras (September 21st, 1435), in which only his own 
interests were considered. By this treaty he obtained possession 
of the counties of M&oon, Auxerre, and Ponthieu; of the lord- 
ships or baronies of P^ronhe, Roye, Montdidier, St. Quentin, 
Corbie, Amiens, Abbeville, Bourdon; and of the towns of Dour- 
leils, St. Riquier, Crevecoeur, Arleux, and Mortagne, with a con¬ 
dition, however, that the towns of Picardy might be re-purchased 
by the French King for the sum of 400,000 crowns. Thus the 
territory of the Duke was extended to the neighbourhood of 
Paris, and he became one of the most powerful Princes of Europe. 
By the same treaty Charles VII. absolved the Duke for his life¬ 
time only, with regard to such of his territories as were under 
the French King’s suzerainty, of the vassalage which^he owed to 
France; and Philip now styled himself “ Due par la grace de 
—a formula signifying that the person using it owned no 
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feudal superior. In fact, Philip had for some time harboured 
the design of erecting his lands into an independent Kingdom, 
and of obtaining the vicarship of all the countries under suze¬ 
rainty of the Emperor on the left bank of the Rhine; and he 
had, in 1442, paid Frederick III. a sum of money to renounce 
hi^ suzerainty of the Duchies of Brabant and Limburg, the 
Counties of Holland, Zealand, and Hainault, and the Lordship 
of Friesland. 

Philip’s Belgian provinces were at that time in a condition of 
great prosperity. Of this prosperity the woollen manufacture 
was the chief foundation,^ in commemoration of which had been 
instituted tho Order of the Toison d’Or, or Golden Fleece.^ 
Some of the Flemish cities, and especially Ghent and Bruges, 
were among the richest and most populous of Europe. They 
enjoyed a considerable share of independence; they claimed 
great municipal privileges; and they were frequently involved 
in disputes with Philip, whoso exactions they resisted. Tho 
Duke’s Court, one of tho most magnificent in Europe, was 
distinguished by a pompous etiquette, and 'by a constant round 
of banquets, tournaments, and fetes. Tljo historians of the 
time particularly dwell on the splendour of tho three months’ 
fetes by which Philip the Good’s third marriage, in 1430, 
with Isabel of Portugal, was celebrated. On that occasion tho 
streets of Bruges were spread with Flemish carpets; wine of the 
finest quality flowed eight days and nights—Rhenish from a stone 
lion, Beaune from a stag; while, during the banquets, jets of rose¬ 
water and malmsey spurted from a unicorn.^ Tho arms, tho 
drosses, the furniture of that period could not be surpassed ; 
the superbly wrought armour and iron work then manufactured 
have obtained for it the name of the Siwle de fer. The pictures 
and tho lich Arras tapestry of the time may still convey to us 
an idea of its magnificence. Nor was the Court of Philip the 
Good distinguished by sumptuousness alone. Ho was also” a 
patron of literature and art; many literary men, some of con¬ 
siderable repute, were attracted to his Court; and he formed a 
magnificent library, manuscripts from which still enrich the chief 
collections of Europe. A brilliant school of musicians, which 
lasted several generations, had its origin in his chapel. The 
painters of Bruges, whose pictures are still as fresh as on the 

f , 

‘ This order was instituted hy Philip Eeiflffenberg, HUt. de la Toison d’Or. 
the Good on the oceasion of his marriage ^ Monstrelet, liv. ii. ch. 77. 

with Isabel of Portugal in 1430. See 
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day they were finishedj became ilhiatrious, and especially through 
John van Eyck, who had been the valet, and afterwards, like 
Rubens, the counsellor of his Sovereign, Italy in some respects 
had as yet produced nothing equal to the paintings of John van 
Eyck and his brother Hubert, whicB were sought with avidity 
by Italian Princes and amateurs. This, however, must be attri¬ 
buted to the merit of their technical execution, and more espe¬ 
cially, perhaps, to their being painted in oil,—a method which 
originated with the Flemings, from whom it was borrowed by the 
Italians. For in inventive genius and the higher qualities of 
art the Florentine school under Giotto and his successors had 
already reached a height which had not been, and indeed never 
was, attained by the Flemings. The sister art of architecture 
also flourished ; and it is to this period we are indebted for most 
of those splendid town halls with which Belgium is adorned, par¬ 
ticularly those of Brussels and Louvain. All this refinement, 
however, was alloyed with a good deal of grossness and sensu¬ 
ality. Intemperance in the pleasures of the table, which still in 
some degree marks those countries, was carried to excess, and 
the relations with tl^o* female sex were characterized by an un¬ 
bounded profligacy, of which the Sovereign himself sot the 
example.' 

The death of Bedford proved a fatal blow to English power 
in France. We shall not dwell on the contest which ensued 
between the Duke of Gloucester and Cardinal Beaufort for the 
disposal of the French Regency. Suffice it to say that Richard, 
Duke of York, the nominee of Gloucester, at length obtained it, 
but after a delay which occasioned the loss of Paris. The 
English dominion there had long been the subject of much dis¬ 
content to the citizens, who, taking advantage of the neglect of 
the English Government during the abeyance of the Regency, 
opened 4heir gates to the troops of Charles VII. The English 
g£Rrrison, which numbered qnly 1500 men, under Lord Wil¬ 
loughby, were compelled, after a short resistance, to capitulate, 
and were allowed to evacuate Paris unmolested, carrjdng away 
with them what property they could (April 17th, 1436). 

' Philip the Good, besides three wives, bray, w*8 served at the altar by thirty- 
had had twenty-four mistresses, by whom six illegitimate sons and grandsons. In 
he left sixteen nati^al children; a haode- fart, the name of “ Bastard ” became al- 
rate tmantity, however, when compared most a title of honour in that age. See 
with the illegitimate progeny of some of Reiffenberg, Ifist. de la 'Rison a Or, In- 
the grandees^ of the period. A Count of trod. xxiv.; Michelet, Mist, de France, 
Cleves had sixty-three natural children; t. vii. p. 24. 
and John of Burgundy, Bishop of Cam- 
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The war, however, dragged on for several years after the sur¬ 
render of Paris, but withfl^vigour on either side. Henry VI.’s 
consort, Margaret of Anjou, and her favourite the Earl of Suffolk, 
and his party, who ruled in England, neglected to put the Eng¬ 
lish possessions in France in a good posture of defence. Somer¬ 
set and Talbot, who commanded in Normandy, receiving no 
succours either of men or money, and being pressed on one side 
by the Constable Richemont, on another by Charles VII. in 
person, and Count Dunois, were forced to evacuate Normandy in 
1450. In the autumn of the same year, a division of the French 
army, which appeared in Guienne, made some conquests there j 
and in the spring of 1451 the whole French force, under Dunois, 
entered that duchy, and partly by arms, partly by negotiations 
with the inhabitants, effected its reduction. Guienne, indeed, 
again revolted in 1452; Bordeaux sent ambassadors to Talbot in 
London to invoke his aid; and that veteran commander, then 
upwards of eighty years of age, quickly recovered that valuable 
possession. But in July of the following year, Charles VII. 
entered Guienne with a large army; Talbot was slain before the 
town of Castillon, and his fate deoi^jj^ thjtt^of the duchy. Bor¬ 
deaux, the last town which held out, submitted to Charles in 
October, 1453 ; and thus, with the ex^^tion of Calais, the Eng¬ 
lish were expelled from all their possessions in France. The 
civil dissensions in England and the wars of the two Roses, which 
shortly afterwards broke out, prevented any attempt to recover 
them, and for a long period almost entirely annihilated the influ¬ 
ence of England in continental affairs. Before Henry’s con¬ 
quests, it had been usual to consider Europe as divided into the 
four great mations of Italy, Germany, France, and Spain, and 
England as a lesser Kingdom, attached, nominally at least, to 
Germany. The case was formally argued at the Council of Con¬ 
stance, where the French deputies endeavoured to ex<^de the 
English from an independent votQ; and the decision by which 
they were admitted as a fifth nation seems to have been consider¬ 
ably influenced by the success of Henry’s arms.^ 

The wars with the English, and the civil distractions which 
France had been so long harassed, had prevented her from 
assuming that place amCng European nations to which she was 
entitled by her position, her internal resources, an^ the genius of- 
her people. It was many years before she recoverid from the 
effects of these pernicious influences. She had suffered .as much 

' See Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. Jxx. note 75. 
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from the bands raised for her defence as from the invasions of 
the English; and the combined eff6e||;»of these two causes had 
almost reduced her to anarchy and utter ruin. Two bodies of 
her so-called defenders, particularly distinguished by their ferocity, 
were the Ecoreheurs and Betondeurs,^ whose violence and brigan¬ 
dage were openly patronized by a large portion of the princes, 
nobles, and even magistrates of France. The dread of these lawless 
bands retarded the liberation of France, and especially the evacua¬ 
tion of Paris; for the citizens hesitated to call in deliverers at 
whose hands they were likely to suffer more damage than from 
the well-trained troops of England, which, under Henry V., had 
been subjected to a rigorous and almost puritanical discipline.® 
The misery of France is depicted by a writer, who, under the title 
of a Bourgeois de Paris, though he was in reality a doctor of the 
University, kept a journal of those times. He states that in 1438 
5,000 persons died in the H6tel Diou, and more than 45,000 in 
the city, from famine and its attendant epidemics. The wolves 
prowled around Paris, and even in its streets. In September, 
1438, no fewer than fourteen persons were devoured by them 
between Montmartre, And Porte St. Martin, whilst in the 
open- country around three or four score fell victims.'* 

This picture presents at striking contrast to that just drawn 
of Belgium. In the struggle that was to ensue between the 
King of France and the Duke of Burgundy, everything seemed 
to promise the success of the latter; and it will be an interesting 
task to trace how the wise and politic conduct of one or two 
French Monarchs enabled them to combat all these disadvantages 
and finally to turn the scale in their favour. Yet the vast do¬ 
mains of the House of Burgundy contained from the first the 
seeds of future weakness and dissolution. Their population was 
composed of different races speaking various languages, and alien 
to one another in temperament, customs, and interests; while 
the manner in which some of, the provinces had been acquired 
had laid the * foundation for future interminable disputes, both 
with Prance and with the Empire. In such a heterogeneous state 
there wr^ no power of centralization—the principle by which 
France acquired, and still holds, her rank among nations. 

. ’ name of Ecoreheurs speaks for Chartier, Hist, de Charles VII p. 99 (ed. 
Itself; that of seems to desig- Paris, 1661); Michelet, Hist, de France, 

nate those who shared again the unhappy t. vii. p. 254. Sir John Fortescue also, 
victims who ha^already undergone the who vis,ited France a little after this date, 
process. _ inhisbookDeXaioiiJiw Anyfi>, describes 

® Martin, Hist, de France, t. yi. p, 11, that kingdom as quite a desei't in com- 
* Journal dw Bourgeois, p. 502 ; Jean parison with England. 
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The fearful height to which the disorders of France had risen 
was already beginning to work its own cure; for it was evident 
that the monarchy could not co-exist with it. At this juncture 
Charles VII. had the good fortune to be served by a ministry 
whose bold and able counsels procured for him the appellation 
of Charles le hien servl. Among the princes and nobles who 
formed it sat two roturiers, or plebeians, of distinguished merit: 
Jean Ilureau, a Mattre ties Oomptes, or Officer of Finance; and 
Jacques Cceur, the son of a furrier at Bourges, whose enterprising 
genius had enabled him to establish mercantile and financial 
relations with most parts of the then known world. Bureau, 
on the other hand, though a civilian, had a real military genius, 
and effected great improvements in the artillery. Perhaps, also, 
wo must include in Charles’s Council a woman and a mistress— 
the gentle Agnes Sorel, whose reproaches are said to have piqued 
his honour and stimulated his exertions.* After consulting the 
States-General of the League d’Oil, an Ordinance was published, 
November 2nd, 1430, which forms an epoch in French history. 
A standing army was to be organized, which was not to subsist, 
like the bands formerly raised by the flobles, by robbery and 
plunder, but to receive regular pay. The design of this force, 
the first of the kind raised by any ChijStian Sovereign, originated 
with the Constable Richemont. Fifteen companies of ge^is d’armes, 
called from their institution compagaies il?ordonnance, were to be 
raised, each consisting of one hundred lances (jarnies, or furnished 
lances ; that is, a mounted man-at-arms with five followers, of 
whom three were mounted."* This would give a standing army 
of between 7,000 and 8,000 men. The man-at-arms was a person 
of some consideration. He was attended by a page, two archers, 
a valet d’qrmes, and a coutillier, making in all four combatants. 
The coutillier was a sort of light-horseman, also called brigan- 
dinicr, from his wearing a hrigandine, or quilted jacket covered 
with plates of iron. Thus the m^-at-arms in some Sort repre¬ 
sented the ancient Knight ; and we discern in the whole insti¬ 
tution the imago of Feudality in its transition .to the modern 
military system. It was not, however, till 1445, after the dis¬ 
persion, by the Swiss campaign in the preceding year, of the old 

* This tradition does not onfy rest on The service she did to France is also 
the pretty quatrain of Francis I.:— attested by,; the Burgundian chronicler, 

Gcntille Agn^s plus de los en merite. Olivier do la Marchd, lix, i. c. 13. 

(La cause ejtant do France recouvrer) ’ Martin, Hist, de prance, t. vi. p. 

Que ce que peut, dedans un cloistre, *419. 
ouvrer 

Close nonnain on bien d^vot ermite. 
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bands which used to annoy France, that an opportunity presented 
itself for carrying out this military reform. In 1448 Charles VII. 
issued another Ordinance for the raising of an infantry force, 
which, however, was not to be a standing one like the cavalry, 
but merely a sort of royal nplitia, raised in the different com¬ 
munes, They wore a uniform, were armed with bows and arrows, 
and were called/rtijics archers, or free bowmen, because they were 
exempted from all taxes except the gabelle, or tax on salt. On 
the other hand, they received no pay except in time of war. 
The franc archer wore a salade or light casque, and a hrigandine, 
and besides his bow and arrows carried a sword and dagger. All 
this was a decided advance in the military system; yet still how 
far behind the organization of the Turkish army a century 
before! 

These measures wore received with universal joy except by 
those who profited by the old system; that is, the nobles. The 
people, regarding only the immediate benefit of being delivered 
from the fangs of the Ecorcheurs, did not perceive that by con¬ 
senting to establish this new force they were bartering away their 
own liberties. For its* maintenance the States granted to the 
King 1,200,000 francs per annum for ever, and thus deprived 
themselves of the power 6*f the. purse, the origin and safeguard 
of liberty in England. A few reflecting heads indeed saw further. 
Thomas Basin, Bishop of Lisieux, a contemporary writer of bold 
apd almost republican opinions, predicted and denounced* the 
abuse that might be made of standing armies for the purposes 
of tyranny. But the people had no conception of self-govern¬ 
ment. Attendance at the national assemblies was regarded only 
as a troublesome and expensive duty, from which they were glad 
to be relieved.® On the other hand, by this measure, the nobility 

‘ In his Caroli ap. Martin, t. Paris,wasinrealitylittlemore thanaHigh 

'''t P-422. Court of Justice, at first ambulatory, till 

Thus Charles VII., in answer to a fixed atParis in the reign ofPhilip the Pair, 

remonstrance of the nobles in 1441, obr according to Pasquier, Mallot, and others, 

serves : “ Assembler les Etats n’est que in 1:102 5 but with more probability, ac- 

tmarge et depense an pauvre peuple,” and cording to Henault, on the authority of 

that “ plusieurs ncitMles seigneurs ont Bude, in 1294. It consisted at that time 

requis que I’on cess&t de telle convocation of two chambers, the Grand' Cha-mbre 

faire. —Monstrelet, t. vii. p. 187. .and Chanibre dfS Engvetrs; and of two 

of the rise and functions sorts of counsellors, the ConucHUrs Ju- 

01 the Etats Gineraux, or French States, qnirs, and the Conseillcrs Eag>porUurs. 

aswllasof the Parliaments, &c., is given The former, composed of prelates and 

by Middle Ages,.ch. ii. part barons, had, as their name implies, the 

• t *^®*‘^®||^*'ident will remember judicial functions; while the latter, who 
that the Statei^Kieral, which however were of the bourgeoisie, wege employed in 

gradually fell into disuse, answered in^ previously preparing and examining all 
Mme degree to our Parliament, and that- causes. As, however, the Parliament 
the hrench Parliament, or Puh'ament of thus only saw through their eyes, they 
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were deprived of ajl military command except through the autho¬ 
rity of the King; the important principle was established that 
none, of whatsoever rank, should impose a tax on his vassals 
without authority of the King’s letters patent ; and all lordships 
where this should be done were declared ipso facto confiscated. 

Thus the contest was now vigorously entered on between the 
French King and his feudal nobility, which being continued in 
the next and some following reigns, ended in making France a 
powerful and absolute monarchy. In England, the great power 
of the Norman and Angevin Sovereigns induced the barons to 
unite with the people in the acquirement and defence of their 
common liberties; in France, the weakness of the Prince and the 
extravagant privileges of the nobles, formidable alike to crown and 
people, produced a strange but not unexampled combination 
between those two extreme orders of the State: and when the 
subjugation of the aristocracy was completed it was not difiicult 
for the Prince to hold the people in subjection. 

It was impossible, however, that a measure which so vitally 
affected the interests of the French nobles should pass without 
opposition. In 1440 the Dukes of Bourbon and Alenjon, the 
Counts of Venddme aud Dunois, and others, suddenly quitted the 
Court and retired into Poitou, after enticing the Dauphin Louis, 
then only eighteen years of age, into their plot. But the unusual 
vigour and activity displayed by the King, and the favour every¬ 
where declared by the people towards his government, discon¬ 
certed the measures of the conspirators, who at length found it 
advisable to return to their obedience; the Dauphin made his 
submission to his father at Cuset, and was sent away to govern 
Dauphine; and this revolt, contemptuously called the Praguerie, 
from the Hussite risings in Bohemia, terminated without any 
serious consequences. 

Much, however, still remained to be done in order to centralize 
the Power of the Crown of France. Normandy and Guienne had 
been long held by the English, after whoso expulsion it was some 
time before the effectual authority of the French Crown could be 
established in those duchies. Brittany, though less powerful than 

Burgundy, pretended to an independence still more absolute; 

• 

at length .became the principal persona noyed the King,'vas seldom of much 
and formed the body aftervmrds called practical importance^, as he could always 
la Robe, The only political function of compel registration in ^jtdejmtioe. 
the Parliament was to verify and jegister Besides the ParliamllR of Paris' there 
the royal edicts 5 and by refusing to do %ere also those of Toulouse, Grenoble, 
this they might exercise a sort of veto, Bordeaux. Dyon,.'Rouen, Aix, Rennes, 
which, however, though it sometimes an- Pau, &c. 
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Provence was not yet united to the French Crown, but was held 
of the Emperor as part of the old Burgundian Kingdom of Aries; 
Dauphin^, the appanage of the Dauphin of Vienne, was in a 
great degree beyond the control of the French King, and 
was moreover still traditionally regarded as appertaining to the 
Empire. The history of the next few reigns is the history of 
the consolidation of the French monarchy by the reduction of 
its great and almost independent vassals: an undertaking which, 
though not finally completed till the time of Cardinal Richelieu, 
had already made progress enough in the reign of Charles VIII. 
to allow France to play a great part in the afeirs of Europe. At 
the same period England had also emerged from its domestic 
troubles by the union of the two Houses of York and Lancaster 
in the person of Henry VII.; but the pacific policy of that Sove¬ 
reign delayed till the reign of his successor any important inter¬ 
ference on the part of England in the affairs of the Continent. 
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CHAPTER I. 

M ahomet II., after capturing Constantinople, May 29tli, 
145y, made it the capital of liis extensive Empire, and took 
up his residence in that City. The Emperor Constantine Palmologus 
had fallen while bravely fighting in defence of his Crown ; about 
2,000 of the inhabitants wore put to the sword; many thousand 
more were sold into slavery, or sought refuge in other lands, 
and the void thus created was supplied by a Turkish popula¬ 
tion. New Rome, tho,second head of the Christian world, thus 
assumed the appearance of an Eastern city ; Justinian’s mag¬ 
nificent patriarchal church of St. Sophia was converted into a 
Mahometan mosque; and the wish of Sultan Bajazet I. was at 
length accomplished, to obtain possession of Constantinople, and 
‘‘ to convert that great workshop of Unbelief jnto tho scat of the 
True Faith.” 

In consolidating his now Empire Mahomet was guided by 
politic and enlightened counsels. To entice back the fugitive 
Constantinopolitans, the free enjoyment of tho religion and the 
customs of their ancestors was proclaimed; the Greek clergy and 
learned men were treated with indulgence; the Patriarchate was 
allowed to subsist; and Gennadius, head of the party which had 
opposed a union with the Latin Church, having been elected to 
that dignity by an assembly of the chief citizens, was confirmed in it 
by the approbation of the Sultan. The renewal of the Patriarchate 
gave rise to that remarkable population of Greek nobles, called 
Phanariots,^ who attained to a considerable share of wealth and 
independence. In spite, however, of these measures, a void was 
stiU left within the walls of Constantinople, which Mahomet was 

* So called b^use they resided in the gatherers, &c. See Finlay, Greece under 
Phanar, that quarter of the city which OthomSn and Venetian Vtmination, pp. 
surrounded theresidence of the Patriarch. 146, 294. 

They were employed by the Porte as tax- 
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employed sev«rftl years in filling. As his conquestli proceeded 
he drafted to his capital cjty families from Servia and the Morea; 
the Genoese colonies on the Black Sea, as well as Trebizond, 
Sinope, and other places, were with the same view deprived of a 
considerable portion of their inhabitants ; and even A drianople 
was compelled to contribute its reluctant quota of citizens to the 
new seat of Turkish Empire. 

After the fall of Constantinople the Greek towns and Princes 
which still remained independent sent messages of congratula¬ 
tion to Mahomet II., who compelled them to acknowledge his 
sovereignty either by paying tribute or by sending every year 
ambassadors to the Porte. To these conditions Thomas and 
Demetrius, the brothers of Constantine and Despots of Pelopon¬ 
nesus, the Trebizond Emperor, the Princes of Chios and Lesbos, 
and other potentates, submitted. But the Peloponnesians revolted 
against the act of their rulers. The popiilation of Peloponnesus, 
or the Morea,' was a mixture of Franks, Albanians, and Greeks, 
the last of whom, however, had received a large infusion of Sla¬ 
vonic blood. The Franks were descended from settlers at the 
time of the Latin Byzantine Empire, and were holders of small 
fiefe. The Albanians, a hardy Old-Illyrian peasantry, were chiefly 
immigrant agricultural labourers, retaining their native customs 
and mixing but little with the Greeks. A poor and nomad race, 
supported chiefly by the flocks which they pastured on the moun¬ 
tains, their numbers and wailike habits nevertheless rendered 
them the most formidable part of the population, and it was 
among them that the revolt was organised. But it proved unsuc¬ 
cessful. Mahomet espoused the cause of the Despot^ despatched 
an army into the Morea, and reduced the rebels to obedience 
(1454). But the Desijots having, from the distracted state of the 
country, failpd to pay their tribute, Mahomet in 1458 overran the 
Morea, with exception of the strong town of Monemvasia and the 
•mountain tract of Maina, where Demetrius and Thomas had re¬ 
spectively taken shelter ; and he seized Corinth, the key of the 
peninsula. The conquered lands, together with the district for- 
merlj» ruled by Constantine, were now annexed to the Pashalic of 
Thessaly. Inl460, Mahomet, in consequence of an attempted revolt 
of the Despots themselves, proceeded in person into the Morea, 
and reduced the whole peninsula, with exception of Monemvasia, 

’ The name of ilforrAa or jV/orfa is first especially to Elis. It was not till after 
found about the time of the Xiutin coii'k the Turkish conquest that the name was 
.quest of Constantinople, and was applied extended to the whole peninsula. See 
to the western coast of Peloponnesus, Finlay, Medieval Greece, p. 28 sq. 
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which town placed itself under the protection of Pope Pius II. 
Thomas ultimately found refuge at Borne, where he died in 1402, 
leaving two sons, Andrew and Manuel Palseologus, and two 
daughters. Andrew also died at Rome, without issue, in 1502, 
bequeathing his Imperial claims, whict he had previously sold to 
Charles VIII. of France, to the Spanish Sovereigns, Ferdinand 
and Isabella. Manuel was generously permitted to reside at 
Constantinople and to retain his religion, and he died in that 
city in the reign of Bajazet II. The fate of Demetrius was still 
more unfortunate than that of his brother Thomas. Having sub¬ 
mitted to Mahomet II. on the promise of a maintenance, which 
after a little while was withdrawn, he fell into want and misery, 
and entering a convent at Adrianoplo, under the name of Brother 
David, died of a broken heart in 1471. Of the two sisters of 
Andrew and Manuel, Helena, the elder, also died in a convent in 
the island of St. Maura: the younger, Zoe, married, 1472, 
through the mediation of Pope Sixtus IV., Ivan Basilovitch, 
Grand Prince of White Russia or Moscow. Such was the end of 
the Byzantine dynasty in the Moroa and of the ancient Imperial 
family of the Palaaologi!’ 

Athens, the last Frankish principality in Greece, whoso name 
and some remains of its ancient splendour lend interest to its 
fate, fell about the same time as the Despots of Peloponnesus. 
Athens, and its once hostile rival Thebes, whose fortunes had 
become strangely linked together, had been made over in 1205 
to Othon de la Roche, a Burgundian noble; and about half a 
century later those two famous cities wore erected by Jjows IX. 
of France into a duchy in favour of Guy de la Roche. After 
obeying various masters, Athens camo into possession of the 
Florentine house of Acciajuoli (1386). It had for some time 
been little more than a fief of the Porto, when the’ crimes and 
dissensions of the ruling family hastened its complete subjection. 
Mahomet terminated their quarrels by seizing Athens. In 1458, 
on his return from his campaign in the Morea, he visited the 
former renowned abode of philosophy and art. The Athenian 
Acropolis and other remains still existed, and the Sultan, who 
possessed some taste for magnificent architecture, broke out into 
passionate exclamations of wonder, delight, and thankfulness for 
the possession of so glorious a city. In 1560 Thebes with its 
territory was also .annexed to the Turkish dominions. Mahomet 

* Tho Imperial house of the QomnMi died not belong to the history of Europe. See 
out about the same time, but.their fate does Oibbon, and Fuw, vol, viii. p. IS2. 
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having discovered.that Franco Acciajuoli, whom he had invested 
with the duchy, was piptting for the recovery of Athens, caused 
him to be put to death by the Janissaries. Thus he obtained 
possession of all the mainland between the .dSgean and the Adri¬ 
atic, with exception of Albania and several important towns on 
the western coast and in the Morea which were held by the 
Venetians—as Spulato, Scutari, Alessio, Durazzo, Zara, Navarino, 
Modon, Argos, Nauplia, Koron, and many more. Of the islands 
some, had acknowledged themselves tributaries of the Porte; 
while Thasos, Samothrace and Imbros had been subdued by 
Mahomet in 1457. Some few islands were in the hands of 
Genoese families, as Chios and Lesbos; a far greater number 
either belonged to Venice or were ruled by some Frankish lord 
owing allegiance to that Republic. Among the chief islands 
under Venetian. sway were Euboea, or Negropont, and Crete, or 
Candiao Naxos was the seat of an independent duchy which 
comprehebded several other isles; and Rhodes, with Cos, was 
hold by the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, who acknowledged 
no superior but the Pope. The Knights had pbtained possession 
of Rhodes by the victory of Foirlquos de Villaret in 1310; but 
the order was now in a declining state and overwhelmed with 
debt. In 145G Mahomet, with, 180 vessels, undertook an abor¬ 
tive expedition against Rhodes, though his troops succeeded in 
making a temporary lodgment in Cos. In 1462 ho took Lesbos, 
and put an end to the Frankish dominion there. The necessity 
of a navy for reducing the islands and waging war with the 
Venetians induced Mahomet to establish a groat naval arsenal 
at Constantinople, in which undertaking the ancient foundations 
* of the docks of the Emperor Julian were of much assistance j 
and the Dardanelles were now fortified with castles on each shore 
near the ancient Sestos and Abydos. 

Mahomet abolished in conquered Greece the Greek archonts 
and Frankish lords, substituting for them the Turkish systefii of 
timars, or fiefs. The middle and lower classes lost perhaps little 
or nothing by this change. The Mahometan government, if we 
exclude the barbarous system of tribute children, was milder than 
that of their former petty tyrants ; and the Rayahs, or Christian 
agricultural population, reaped more of the fruits of their labour 
than the serfs in many Christian States were permitted to enjoy. 
Greece w^s subjected to the government of several Pashas under 
the supremacy of the Beylerbey of Roumelia,^ the Turkish com- 

' lloiimolia comprehends Thrace proper, or south of Heemus, with mosifof Macedonia* 
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mander-in-chief in Europe. The lion-Malionietan part of the 
population was subject to the a^sc_0r-poll-tax, from which 
were exempted only old ‘ rflen, children under ten years of age, 
priests, and those suffering under any, permanent bodily disease 
or disability. Many of the higher Greek families enriched them¬ 
selves by farming the revenues of the Grand Signor, or by com¬ 
merce. Under the Ottomans this class adopted Asiatic customs, 
as they had assumed Italian ones‘under the Venetians. They 
wore the turban; their women affected the Turkish style of dress, 
and in their mode of living they imitated the arrangements of a 
Turkish household,’ But neither life nor property was secure. 
The Sultan would sometimes hang up the richer Greeks and seize 
upon their treasures. The lower classes continued to retain many 
of their ancient customs, and particularly thoir armed dances. 
Their nationality, however, and consequently their patriotism, 
had become extinct; much of their land was left uncultivated; 
and though they submitted to the Turks, they took care to have 
as little commerce or connection with them as possible. Under 
the Ottoman rule the fine arts vanished altogether. The Turk 
loved no serious pursuit but war, and had little taste for any 
pleasures except those of sensual enjoyment. The northern tribes 
that overran Italy for the most part respected and adopted its 
civilization; the Turk remained always a barbarian, and wandered, 
listless and vacant, among the monuments of classic taste and 
ancient grandeur. Mahomet II. himself, indeed, possessed, or 
affected, some liking for art; he sent to Venice for the painter 
Gentile, whom he loaded with honoursand Gibbon has related 
the story of his cutting down the Turk whom ho caught demolish¬ 
ing the marble pavement of St. Sophia.* 

The actual fall of Constantinople, though long foreseen, filled 
Europe with grief and terror. Rome trembled as the victim which 
might be next devoured; for each new Sultan, as ho girded on 
his sword in the barrack of the Janissaries, and drank from the 
cup which he returned to them filled with gold, was accustomed 
to exclaim, “Farewell, till we meet again at the Rod Apple”— 
by which name the Turks designated the Roman capital. Rome 
must now depend chiefly on her own resources: the days were 
past in which the Pope might have hoped to precipitate the 
European Powers into a crusade against the Infidels. Of all 
these Powers the German Emperor was ijaturally one o£ the most 

' Sue Martin Crasius, Turco-GrtPcio, “ Darn. Hisi. de Venise, liv xvi. § 22. 

ap. Ranke, Vclker und Furtten, B. i. S. 22. “ Decline and Fall, voi. viii. p. 176. 
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interested, both as the leading Prince of Christendom and because 
his dominions might soon have to feel the progress of the Turkish 
arms. Frederick III., who then filled the Imperial throne, pos¬ 
sessed in -^Eneas Sylvius ficcblomini, afterwards Pope Pius II., 
a minister who combined the most eminent talents with decision 
of character and energy in action; and at this time jEneas Sylvius 
must bo regarded as one of the foremost champions of Christen¬ 
dom against the Turks. It was he who incited Nicholas V., who 
then occupied the Papal chair, to promulgate the celebrated bull 
calling on all Christian Princes to take up arms against the Infidel 
Ottomans, and promising to every man who took the field, either 
personally or by substitute, a plenary indulgence. A large share 
of the revenues of the Church was to be devoted to the crusade ; 
a tithe was to be levied throughout Christendom, and a universal 
peace was to be enforced among Christian Powers.* But the 
bull met with small success. The Church had sunk immeasurably 
in public opinion since the days of the early crusades ; the appeal 
to the pocket was particularly unwelcome and suspicious; and 
the objection which might be made to the schism and heresy of 
the Greeks affoided a decent pretext for inaction. Few volun¬ 
teered their services; contributions came in scantily and slowly; 
and oven the little money that found its way to the Papal treasury 
seems to have been appropriated by Nicholas to the gratification 
of his literary tastes. He despatched agents through all the 
countries subject to the Turks, both in Europe an3 Asia, to buy 
up, regardless of expense,'* the Greek manuscripts which had been 
dispersed by the capture of Constantinofile; and his conduct may 
perhaps bo cited as one of the few instances in which a departure 
from strict honesty may have entitled those guilty of it to the 
gratitude of mankind. 

The defection of the two great maritime’Republics of Italy, 
Venice and Genoa, from the common cause, rendered matters still 
more embarrassing. When Constantinople fell, both were at peace- 
with the Turks, and, for the interests of tl^r commerce, desired 
to remain so. At Venice, indeed, the old Doge Foscari, hot and 
enterprising in spite of his eighty years, was for avenging by an 
immediate war the losses sustained by the Venetian merchants 
through the siege, and the death of their Bailo and his son, who 
\had been murdered; but Foscari was overruJed by the more 

• i 

’ '-^he bull, dated Rome, prid. Kal. Oct. * “ Nulli neque labor! parcens noque 
1453,\ is io Baynaldus, Jnn. Eccl. t. Lx, impensBe.”—Phflelphus, E^t. ad Calix- 
p. 616, sqq* tutn III. lib. xiii. ep. 1. 
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prudent, or timid, counsels of the Senate. They contented them¬ 
selves with demanding back their countrymen who had been made 
prisoners, and with sending a fleet to protect Negropont. At the 
same time they despatched ambassadors to Adrianople, to lay the 
foundations of a new and more solid ‘peace. By a treaty' con¬ 
cluded in the following year Venice secured her commerce, but 
precluded herself from taking part in any future struggle with 
the Moslems: a defection the more important as she was the only 
Power able to cope with them at sea.'"' The alarm, or rather 
perhaps the despair, was still greater at Genoa than at Venice. 
When Constantinople surrendered, Pera delivered its keys to 
Mahomet by virtue of a capitulation which seemed to secure the 
rights and privileges of the Peratian colonists. In the preamble 
Maliomot swore to observe the treaty ' by God and the Prophet, 
by the seven volumes of the faith, by the 124,000 prophets, by 
the souls of his forefathers, by his- own head and^tho heads of his 
children, and lastly, by the sword which he bore; yet, a fortnight 
after, ho entered Pera, caused the greater part of the fortifica¬ 
tions on the land side to be demolished, removed the heavy artil- , 
lery from the ramparts, and ordered the inhabitants to be dis¬ 
armed. The commerce of Pera was thus threatened with ruin. 
The mother city, then tprn by domestic factions, had had nothing 
to do with the capitulation ; she dreaded the immediate loss of 
Caffa and her other settlements on the Black Sea; and the Doge 
of Genoa, Pietro Fregoso, who was sufficiently employed with his 
own enemies and rivals, was glad to evade all responsibility re¬ 
garding these colonioj^ by making them over, together with 
Corsica, then menaced by the arms of Alfonso V., to the Casa di 
San Ghtorgio, or Bank of St. George (November, 1453).* 

With regard to the other European Powers, whatever might 
have been their inclination to take part in the proposed crusade, 
few or none were in a condition to undertake it. France was ex¬ 
hausted by her long struggle^ with England," and the miseries , 
thereby entailed u^n her; while the civil dissensions fermenting 

' Given by Marino in Mura- ’ The original treaty in Greek is in 

xxii. p. 1164, Von Hammer, Gesvh. dfs osman. /{defies, 
sqq. Darn’s version in his Nist. de Venise Tli. i. S. 678. 

‘ Casa di San Giorgio was a sort 
Magna j^ura Veppti nominis, of Genottee East Indio Company. In 1528 
STO major Ohristianitatis; quse, superatis it lost all us territorial jiossessions, but 
Venetis, non habet amplius maris im- was compensated by some new taxes 
penum. Ncque CMhelahi [the Catalans] raised in its favour. Zinkoisen, B. ii. 

aut Genueuses, quamvis potentissimi, sine S. 31. Botta, titoria d'Ualkt, t. i. p. 
Venetis pares Mterunt esse Turcis.”— • tl sti.* 

.^n. Sylvius (Piccolomini), Epist. 155, * &e Introduction, p. 72 sq. 

Opera, p. 706 (ed. 1651). ^ ’ 
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in England, precluded all hope of assistance from that country. 
Spain also was not in a condition to engage in foreign wars ; and 
though Alfonso, King of Aragon and the Sicilies, made the Pope 
some promises, he only partially fulfilled them. Burgundy seemed 
to bo the only Power thal could lend any effectual succour; and 
Philip the Good would willingly have wiped out the disgrace in¬ 
flicted by the Turks ou his House half a century before at the 
battle of Nicopolis; but he feared that his neighbour, Charles VII., 
might attack his dominions when stripped of their defenders. His 
only contribution to the cause of the Church was a splendid and 
absurd fete, in which the Knights of the Golden Fleece took 
part but the project of an expedition to the East remained a 
sort of dream, with which the half chivalrous though sensual Philip 
amused his declining years. 

Thus the whole weight of the Turkish war fell upon the Em¬ 
peror Frederic!^ III., and on Hungary, or rather on the latter 
country alone, for Frederick was prevented from doing anything 
by the disturbed state of his own dominions. In 1451 Frederick 
had proceeded to Homo for his Imperial coronation, taking with 
him his ward, the young King Ladislaus Postumus of Hungary.* 
During their absence. Count Ulrich of Cilly, great maternal uncle 
of Ladislaus, and Eyzinger, a Hungarian knight, had excited dis¬ 
turbances on the pretence that the Hungarian King was un¬ 
lawfully detained. When Frederick returned to Vienna, Eyzinger 
appeared before the Keustadt with a large army: the Austrians 
themselves rose against their Sovereign, who was besieged in his 
palace, and compelled to surrender Ladislaus, then thirteen years 
of age, to the guardianship of Count Cilly (September 4, 1452). 
But in 1453, Eyzinger formed a conspiracy against Cilly, whose 
goveinment had excited great discontent, and, with ^^ustrian 
help, compelled him to fly. Eyzinger was now installed in his 
stead as the young King’s guardian; and he soon after carried 
Ladislaus to Prague, where he received the Bohemian crown from 
the hands of the Bishop of Olmiitz (October 28th). During these 
transactions, Frederick III., almost powerless in his own heredi¬ 
tary dominions, was in still worse condition as Emperor;® in fact, 
he seemed almost to have forgotten Germany, and contented him¬ 
self i^Wh entrusting the affairs of the Empire to commissaries. In 
such a state of things it was not to be expected that the Pope’s 

* See Gibborf, voL viii. p. 183; Olivier letter of .Slneas Sylvius {Ejnst. 

de la Marche, liv. i. ch. 29. iW) strikin^y describes the disorgaiuzed 

* See above, p. 32. . state of the Empire at this period. 
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bull for»a crusade should obtain much attention. Frederick in¬ 
deed summoned a Diet to meet at Ratisbon, in the spring of 
1454, which was afterwards adjourned to Frankfurt; but instead 
of appearing himself, he delegated the matter to .iEneas Sylvius. 
The energy and eloquence of that minfeter, and the urgent repre¬ 
sentations of the Hungarian ambassadors, who described the 
Turks as already threatening their frontier, procured a vote of 
10,000 men-at-arms and 30,000 infantry, but without fixing the 
time at which they should take the field. 

The Hungarian ambassadors did not exaggerate. After the 
capture of Constantinople and submission of Peloponnesus, Maho¬ 
met II. turned his views northwards, and in 1454 overran Seiwia, 
which, though a tributary State, still obeyed its own Despot, 
George. In this emergency, John of Hunyad, who had been ap¬ 
pointed by the Hungarian Diet Captain-General of the national 
force, compelled the T\irks to raise the siege of Semendria, the 
most important of all tho Servian fortresses on the Danube. 
Mahomet retired in the direction of Sophia, carrying with him 
50,000 Servian prisoners.* Hunyad, after defeating another largo 
Turkish division, wrested from tho Turks Widdin, which he 
burnt; and then, recrossing the Danube, took up a sti’on'g position 
near Belgrade. 

In the following year the Ttirks again appeared in southern 
Servia, but nothing of importance took place. A German Diet, 
assembled at Vienna-Heustadt, had separated on the announce¬ 
ment of the death of Pope Nicholas V."* (March, 1455), without 
voting any aid to‘the Hungarians; but an extraordinary character 
had appeared there, a new Peter the Hermit, who succeeded in 
extorting from the zeal of tho people what could not be raised by 
the car^f the government. This was the Friar Minor, Giovanni 
da Capestrano, who had already filled all Europe with tho fame of 
his miracles and of his fiery zeal for the Catholic faith. Born in 
1366, of a noble, family, at thp little town of fjapestrano, in the 
Abruzzi, Giovanni had been bred to the profession of tho law, but 
soon aban^ned it for one more congenial to his fanatical cntlm- 
siasm. .^neas Sylvius describes him as small of stature, mere 
skin and bone, but strong of mind, cheerful, laborious, learned, 
and eloquent. Capestrano had travelled through great piU't of 
Italy and Gerr^any; and although his discourses were delivered 

.. * '^I'fy^Jnpaign ig described by Hunyad architectural improTements with which he 

^ ? “tter to the Emperor IVedfi- embellished Rome, as wefl as by his pa- 
, A? 11 *”**®'’ *• tronage of literature. He was the founder 

ruicholas was distinguished by the of the University of Glasgow. 
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in Latin, and afterwards translated by an interpreter, be had a 
singular talent for inspiring the multitudes be addressed with the 
same enthusiasm which animated himself. dEneas Sylvius had 
invited him to the Neustadt in hope .that his eloquence might 
work on the assembled Princes. That expectation was dis¬ 
appointed ; but Cdpestrano was daily listened to with avidity by 
20,000 or 30,000 Viennese, who received him as an apostle 
endowed with miraculous powers, and fell down and kissed his 
garment.* 

The now Pope, Calixtus III., seconded the efforts of Capes- 
trano, and sent him the Cross. Thus armed, the friar traversed 
the greater part of Hungary, Transylvania, Wallachia and Sorvia, 
and (collected from those countries and from Germany a large 
tumultuary host. Calixtus displayed the greatest zeal in the 
cause. He had solemnly vowed on the Gospels to use every 
effort, even to the shedding of his own blood, to recover Constan¬ 
tinople from the Infidels; he alienated part of his domains to 
raise money for the crusade, and even pawned his tiara, as Euge- 
nius IV. had done before him.'^ Yet with all those efforts, added 
to the tithe collected in Europe under the Papal bull, it was with 
difficulty that a fleet of sixteen galleys could be equipped ! More 
attention was paid to the Pope’s spiiitual behests; and if the 
nations of Europe were disinclined to fight, they at least consented 
to pray, against the Turks. At noon the ''Turks’ boll” was 
daily sounded in every parish, and processions were instituted, 
and prayers offered up, to arrest the progress of the common 
enemy of Christendom.* 

Mahomet II. spent the winter of 1455 in preparing an expedi¬ 
tion against Belgrade. Vast stores of ammunition and provisions 
were collected; a number of cannon of large calibre were cast, 
many of them near thirty feet long, with seven mortars for dis¬ 
charging stones of enormous size; and a fleet of vessels of small 
draught was prepared on the Lowqf Danube, partly to convey the 
artillery, and partly to prevent Belgrade from being relieved from 
the river. In June, 1456, the march of the Turkish army began. 
Mahomet arrived before Belgrade without resistance, and pitched 
his tent on an eminence within sight of the town; a line of 
Turkish vessels secured Vith chains was flung across the stream 

' Matthew Doring (ap. Palacky, B. iv. ference whether the picture be drawn by 
S. 283) draws e less pleasing portrait of a Catholic or a Hussite. 

Caposti'ano, anil describes him as Tond of ^ Bernini, ap. Zinkeisen. 

good eating and drinking, impatient of * Baynaldus, Ann. Eccl. t. x. p. 67. 

contradiction, &c. It makes a great dif- 
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above Bel^ade, near the confluence of the Save and Danube; the 
town was invested on the land side, and Mahomet’s terrible 
artillery opened on its thick walla and lofty towers. 

The whole burthen of the war rested on Hunyad. By the ad¬ 
vice of timid counsellors. King Ladislaus, on the ai^roach of the 
Turks, had fled by night from Buda to Viefinai; while the neigh¬ 
bouring Hungarian barons were only roused from their apathetic 
slumber by the roar of the Turkish cannon. Hunyad’s force 
amounted to about 60,000 men, after the junction of Capestrano 
with his levies; but these were for the most part mere rabble, 
without proper arms or discipline—peasants, bankrupt tradesmen, 
monks, hermits, students, and adventurers of every sort. Capes¬ 
trano had with him a band of congenial friars, one of whom, John 
Tagliacozzo, has written a description of the campaign.’ 

After a fortnight’s bombardment the walls of Belgrade were 
beginning to crumble, when John of Hunyad’s vessels broke 
through the line of Turkish galleys; and that commander, accom¬ 
panied by Capestrano, and followed by the greater part of his 
army, succeeded in thi-owing himself into the town (July 14th). 
The breaches were hastily repaired, the few cannon still service¬ 
able remounted. Enraged at seeing himself thus foiled, Mahomet 
redoubled his efforts, and at length established his troops on the 
outworks. On the evening of July 21st a general assault was 
ordered; the combat was continued through the night, and by 
morning the Janissaries had penetrated into the fortress, when 
they were surpriaed*and repulsed by the Hungarian troops whom 
Hunyad had placed in ambush. Carried away by the enthusiasm 
of the moment, Capestrano’s followers, no longer to be restrained, 
pursued the flying enemy, carried the first and second lines of the 
Turkish entrenchments, with all the artillery, and were only 
arrested by the third, the ramparts and ditches which defended 
the permanent camp. Here Mahomet himself rushed into the 
thickest of the fight, clearing a path through the assailants 
wherever he charged, till a severe wound obliged him to quit the 
field. The Hungarians had now turned the captured guns 
against the Turkish fortifications; even the Janissaries began to 
waver; and though a charge of Osmanli horse seemed for a while 
to restore the fortune of the day, yet the Sultan, in despair, gave 
towards evening the signal for a retreat, which was soon con¬ 
verted into a disorderly flight. Kurious with rage^and disap¬ 
pointment, Mahomet, at Sophia, slow with his own hand many of 

* Printed in Katona, t. xiii. p. 1098 sqq.; cf. Baynaldus, t. x. p. 70 -sqq. 
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his captains and attendants, or caused them to be slaughtered 
before his eyes.’ 

The nows of the relief of Belgrade diffused a universal joy 
through Europe, which, however, was soon damped by the death 
of Hunyad. The pestilenlial disorders which began to waste his 
troops compelled retreat; and he himself died suddenly at Sem- 
lin, August 11th, 1456, only a few weeks after his victory. Hun¬ 
yad was of middle stature, and broad-shouldered; his chestnut 
hair flowed in natural curls; his eyes were large, his complexion 
ruddy, his countenance open and engaging."’ Capestrano also 
expired in the following October, and thus Christendom was sud¬ 
denly deprived of two of its foremost champions. 

Before this event Count Cilly again administered the do¬ 
minions of the youthful Ladislaus, having, in April, 1465, in turn 
succeeded in overthrowing Eyzinger. Cilly’s policy had had 
two objects: to annoy Frederick III., and to ruin Hunyad, whom 
he regarded with implacable hatred. Cilly, assisted by Fre¬ 
derick’s own brother Albert, by the Elector Palatine Frederick I., 
sumamed the Victorious, and by other potentates, had attempted 
to depose the Emperor, who, with obscure menaces, was sum¬ 
moned to appear before a Diet at Nuremberg, in November, 1456 ; 
but that assembly, more intent on their own interests, which 
throve by the Emperor’s weakness, than moved by the grievances 
of the German nation, declined to second the views of Cilly and 
his confederates. Cilly’s designs against Hunyad were a great 
deal more atrocious. A little before that ctimmander’s expedi¬ 
tion to Belgrade, Cilly had invited him to Vienna, and there 
endeavoured to procure his assassination, which Hunyad escaped 
only by a fortunate discovery. After Hunyad’s death, Cilly 
continued to plot against his family. Hunyad had left two sons, 
Ladislaus and Matthias Corvinus; and Cilly, wishing to get 
possession of Belgrade, invited the elder to the Court of King 
Ladislaus, at the same time furnishing him with a safe condrict. 
The interview was seemingly of the most friendly kind : Ladis¬ 
laus Corvinus promised to give up Belgrade, besides all the other 
fortresses held by his father’s troops, and Cilly and the young 
King descended the Danube with a considerable army to take 
possession. An intercepted letter revealed the Count’s design 
of taking the lives of both Hunyad’s sons, who resolved to 


» _ V V 

* The principal authorities for the siege who, however, vary considerably, 
of Belgrade are Tagliacozzo and Chaleo- ® Engel, Geach. dea tmgar. RHchea, B. 
condyles, lib. viii. (p. 417 sqq. ed. Bonn); iii. S. 197. 
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anticipate him by a similar stroke. After the King, Count Cilly, 
and a few followers had entered the gate of Belgrade, the port¬ 
cullis was suddenly lowered, and they were disarmed. At an in¬ 
terview on the following day, which Cilly attended unarmed, but 
with a cuirass under his clothes, Hunyad's sons produced the 
intercepted letter, and charged Cilly with his meditated crime. 
A warm altercation ensued; the Count, seeing the fate that 
awaited him, snatched a sword from an attendant and wounded 
Ladislaus Corvinus on the head, but was immediately cut dovm 
and despatched by some guards; who rushed in at a concerted 
signal (November, 1456).^ 

The hypocritical young King affected to approve of the murder 
of his guardian and quieted his army outside the walls of Belgrade, 
which was preparing to come to his rescue. He appeared to 
bear no ill-will towards Hunyad’s sons and accompanied them to 
the Castle of Temesvar, the residence of their widowed mother, 
where he bound himself by an oath and a written promise to 
abstain from avenging the death of Cilly. But in the following 
year he invited the youths to Buda, where they were immediately 
arrested; and by a summary process the elder was condemned to 
be beheaded (March, 1457). .<35neas Sylvius describes him as a 
comely youth of twenty-four, wr^th long light hair hanging loose 
upon his shoulders, after Hungarian fashion.* Clothed in a long 
garment of gold brocade, his hands tied behind his back, Ladis- 
lans Corvinus walked with undaunted stop and cheerful counte¬ 
nance to the place of execution, and met his death with fortitude, 
though the bungling headsman took four strokes to accomplish 
it. King Ladislaus then proceeded to Vienna, carrying with him 
Matthias Corvinus as a prisoner. But he did not long outlive 
his namesake. George Podiebrad invited him to Prague to cele¬ 
brate his marriage with Magdalen, daughter of Charles VII. of 
France ; and he had not been long in that city when he was car¬ 
ried off by the plague in the l&th year of his age (November■23rd, 
1457). Most of the contemporary chronicles, as well as i^lneas 
Sylvius, accuse Podiebrad and the Hussite Utraquists of having 
poisoned him.® 

After the death of King Ladislaus several competitors arose for 

The ciTcumstancea of ClUy’a death Aragon, even attempts to justify {Kpist. 

vpioMly ^ related. Coxe (Howe of 253, Opera, p. 785). The substance of 
Austria, ch.xHi.), who places it in March, the account in the text is taken from 
i457, attributes it to an accidental ren- Engel, 3. iii. S. 200 , and Falacky, B. iv. 
counter; but there can be no doubt that S. 400 . 

It was a premeditated murder, which > Hist. Bohem., Opera, p. 140. 

Ai-neas Sylvius, in a letter to Alfonso of ’ Engel, B. iii. S. 213. 
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the Crown of Hungary; as, William Duke of Saxony and Casimir 
King of Poland, as aons-in-law of Albert II.; and Charles VII. 
of France, either for any Prince that might marry hia daughter, 
ao inopportunely disappointed, or for one of hia own sons ; while 
Frederick III. demanded llohemia as a lapsed fief which reverted 
to the Empire. In Hungary the popular feeling was in favour 
of Matthias Corvinus, who was then in the custody of the Regent 
of Bohemia; but there was an influential party opposed to the 
Hunyad family, the chiefs of which summoned a Diet to meet at 
Buda in January, 1458, for the purpose of electing a King. On 
the day appointed, Szilagyi, undo of Matthias Corvinus, drew out 
a large body of troops under pretext of protecting the electors, 
and by way of intimidating the opposite party erected a gallows, 
conspicuous on the banks of the Danube. The populace assembled 
in great numbers on the frozen river, and the electors, over¬ 
awed by this display, bestowed the Crown on Matthias Corvinus^ 
(January 24th, 1458). 

Podiebrad, the Bohemian Regent, who had refused large sums 
ofliered by the family of Matthias for his release, was now all com¬ 
plaisance towards his illustrious prisoner, in whose election ho 
foresaw his own. He betrothed his daughter Cuifigund to the 
Hungarian King, and after receiving a ransom of 60,000 ducats 
and a promise of aid in obtaining the Crown of Bohemia, he con¬ 
ducted Matthias Corvinus over the frontier. The new monarch 
was then only fifteen years of age; but ho had already a manly 
spirit, and he astonished the Hungarian nobles, as well as his 
uncle Szilagyi, who had obtained the appointment of Gubernator, 
or Regent, for a term of five years, by declaring his intention to 
reign without a tutor. Szilag 3 ri, disgusted at what he deemed 
his nephew’s ingratitude, joined the party which had opposed his 
election; but Matthias won him back with the government of 
Bistritz, on condition of his. renouncing the title of Gubernator. 
Such ■ was the temper with which? Matthias Corvinus began his 
long reign. It lasted till 1490; and during that period he 
rivalled his father as a champion against the Turks, without neg¬ 
lecting, in the midst of his warlike enterprises, the enooumge- 
ment of literature and art. George Podiebrad was elected to the 
throne of Bohemia, chiefly by the influence of the Hussite party, 
at Whitsuntide, 1458. The Emperor flew to arms ; but findin g 
small support from the Bohemian Cathohea, and being also em- 

* Matthias paaticularly affected the though it hod not been custonSarily used 
name of Corvinus for its Roman sound, by his father. Engel, B. iii. S. 298 . 
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barrasaed with the affairs of his hereditary dominions, as well 
as anxious to seize the Crown of Hungary, he agreed in 1459 
to invest Podiebrad with the Bohemian Kingdom, and con¬ 
cluded with him a defensive alliance against all enemies but the 
Pope. 

In Hungary the large party opposed to the Hunyad family 
favoured the pretensions of Frederick III., who, in February, 
1459, caused himself to be crowned at the Neustadt with the 
crown of St. Stephen, pledged to him by Queen Elizabeth, which 
still remained in his possession, an object regarded by the Hun¬ 
garians with superstitious veneration.^ Frederick shortly after¬ 
wards entered Hungary with an army, but tho hostilities which 
ensued are devoid of any events of importance, and were con¬ 
cluded in 1463 by a peace, mediated through the Papal Legates, 
Cardinals Bessarion and Carvajal. Frederick delivered to Mat¬ 
thias the crown of St. Stephen on receiving 60,000 ducats j but 
he retained the title of King of Hungary, and stipulated for 
the succession of his son to that Kingdom in the event of 
Matthias dying without heirs. In the same year Matthias 
consummated his marriage with Podiebrad’s daughter, who, how¬ 
ever, died before the end of it in bringing forth a dead child. 
Matthias was crowned with the Holy Crown at Alba Regalis, or 
Stuhlweissenburg, March 29th, 1464. 

Meanwhile an insurrection, occasioned by bad government, 
had broken out in Austria. Wolfgang Holzer, son of a cattle 
dealer, assisted by the Emperor’s brother, Albert the Prodigal, 
who reigned in Upper Austria, excited the people of Vienna to 
rebellion and got possession of that capital (July, 1462) ; and 
Frederick, who had hastened thither in alarm for the safety of 
the Empress and his son Maximilian, was kept waiting three 
days outside the gates till he had signed a capitulation. He was 
entirely at tho mercy of the insurgents, till Podiebrad marched to 
his relief and mediated a pefice between tho brothers, by which 
Albert obtained Lower Austria, with tho city of Vienna, for a 
term of eight years. But his extravagance and tyranny soon 
became so intolerable that the Lower Austrians regretted the 
away of the tame and phlegmatic Frederick. Holzer, now 
burgomaster of Vienna, directed the fufy of the populace against 
Albert; but he contrived to persuade them that Holzer was play¬ 
ing them false, and the demagogue was tortured and put to death. 


‘•Mailath, Gesch. der MfU'yaren, B. iii. S. 40. 
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The war which again arose between the brothers was termi¬ 
nated by the sudden death of Albert, December 2nd, 1463 ; and 
Frederick re-united all the Austrian lands, except Tyrol, under 
his immediate dominion. 

Occupied with these doitiestic quarrels, Frederick could bestow 
little attention on the affairs of the Empire, which was tom by 
domestic wars. These disturbances, and the contest between the 
Emperor and Matthias Corvinus-, favoured the progress of Ma¬ 
homet II., who had vowed to take vengeance for his defeat at 
Belgrade. In 1458 he overran nearly all Servia, and carrying a 
great part of the population into slavery, supplied their place 
with Osmanlis. Henceforward Servia remained a Turkish pro¬ 
vince. Mahomet next turned his views towards Bosnia. Stephen 
Thomas, King of Bosnia, was already a tributary of the Porte; 
but disgusted with Turkish tyranny, he had appealed to a Hun¬ 
garian Diet held at Szegedin^ in 1458, which agreed to protect 
him, and invested his son with the portion of Servia that still re¬ 
mained unconquered. For the next three or four years Mahomet 
left Bosnia without much molestation, and in 1462 employed him¬ 
self in reducing Wallachia. The Voyvodes, or Hospodars, of 
Wallachia, had been vassals of Poland, but after the fall of Con¬ 
stantinople became, like other neighbouring Princes, tributary to 
the Porte. Here had reigned since 1456 the cold-blooded tyrant 
Bladus, son of Drakul. Mahomet himself is related to have 
shuddered with horror, when, on arriving with his army at Pray- 
lab, he beheld the place of execution, a plain more than two miles 
in extent, planted with stakes, on which upwards of 20,000 per¬ 
sons, men, women, and children, are said to have been impaled 
by this inhuman monster.* In the following year (1463) the 
Turks overran Herzegovina, reduced the Voyvode of Monte¬ 
negro, and renewed their attempts on Bosnia. In the last-named 
country. King Stephen Thora|is fell a victim to his own ill-timed 
generosity and the crimes of hi^ unnatural son. Mahomet 
II., in the disguise of a monk, had penetrated into Bosnia to in¬ 
spect its fortresses. Ho was discovered and brought before 
StepheS^ who, neglecting the opportunity which fortune had 
thrown in^is way, honourably dismissed the Sultan.® A large 

* It was by a decree of this Diet that Gach. des unffar. Seiches, B. iii. S. 229 
the troops called Hussars were created. Aum. 

The twentieth man of all the vassals of * Chalcocondyles (lifi. ix. p. 513 sq. ed. 
the nobles was ordered to be armed as a Bonn). 

trooper, who, tVuin hues, signifying in ' ® Schimek, Poliiische Gesch. des Kihiig- 

Hungarian tw-enty, and the suffix ar, reichs liosnUn und Santa, ap. Zinkcisen, 
obtained the name of Hussar. Engel, B. ii. S. 142. 
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party of the nobles, displeased with this act, joined the party of 
Stephen’s son, who was in open rebellion against his father, and 
soon after murdere’d him. Bosnia was now torn by the factions 
of three claimants of the Crown : that of the murderer, of Ban 
Radivoi his brother, and of Catharine,- Stephen’s widow—a state 
of things which enabled Mahomet to attack that country with ad¬ 
vantage. These movements of the Turks were a principal reason 
with King Matthias for concluding with Frederick III. in 1463 
the peace already mentioned. In September of that year, having 
assembled his vassals at Peterwardoin, Matthias crossed the Save 
into Bosnia, drove the Turks before him, and after a siege of 
three months recovered the important fortress of Jaicza. At 
Christmas, having been forced to retire by a want of provisions, 
he entered Buda in triumph, followed by a long train of Osmanli 
prisoners clad in purple dresses.* In 1464, however, Jaicza, 
after a memorable defence and in spite of the attempts of Matthias 
to relieve it, was captured by Mahomet; when all Bosnia, except 
a few fortresses and a small northern district, fell into the hands 
of the Turks. Matthias made Nicholas of Ujlak King of the un¬ 
conquered portion. 

During these struggles Matthias Corvinus had in vain looked 
around for help. The accession of .^neas Sylvius Piccolomini to 
the pontificate in 1458, under the title of Pius II., had, from his 
well-known zeal in the cause, awakened an expectation that some¬ 
thing would be effected against the Infidels. One of that Pon- 
tiflTs first steps was to assemble a council at Mantua (August 
1459) for the purpose of organizing a crusade; but in spite ^f the 
eloquence of Cardinal Bessarion, little was done. The complaints 
of the Hungarian envoys, that the Emperor left them no repose to 
turn their arms against the common enemy were hushed by Pius 
himself, Frederick’s friend and former minister. On adding up the 
promises of aid when the council was dissolved in January, 1460, 
an army of 88,000 men appeared upon paper; but on paper it 
remained. The crusade was evidently a pious chimsera: yet it 
continued to be talked of; the Emperor had the vanity to procure 
himself to be declared generalissimo, and the Pope senfehim a 
sword and hat which he had blessed ! Yet the zeal of Pius II. 
was unaffected, and continued till his death, which indeed it con¬ 
tributed to hasten. He was even enthusiastic enough to fancy 
that his exhortations might work on a hardened and ambitious 

* Matthias has himself described this ex})edition in a letter to Pope Pius II. (in 
Katona, t. Kiv. p. 666 sqq.) 
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conqueror like Mahomet, and in a remarkable letter (1461) he ex¬ 
horted the Sultan to be baptized; promising in reward for his 
compliance to salute him as Emperor of the East, and to confer on 
him by right what at present he held only by force ! ^ But the 
resistance against the Tuits, which flagged under the stimulus of 
religious zeal, was at length roused by the avidity of commerce 
and the plans of secular ambition. Scarcely had Servia, Wallachia, 
and Bosnia been conquered by the Turks when a war broke out 
between them and the Venetians, which during some years di¬ 
verted the Moslem arms from any formidable attempts against 
the rest of Europe. 

Although by the treaty concluded with Mahomet II. after the 
fall of Constantinople, Venice had abandoned the common cause 
of Christendom, yet it might have been foreseen that the interests 
of her trade and the nature and extent of her dominion, which 
brought her at so many points into contact with the Turks, must 
at no distant period involve her in hostilities with them. The 
treaty had already been frequently viokdjed on both sides in 
some of its most important articles, when in the spring of 1463 
an event that happened in the Moroa rendered a war inevitable. 
A, slave belonging to the Pasha of Athens, having robbed his 
master of 100,000 aspers, fled to the Venetian town of Koron, 
where Girolamo Valaresso, one of the magistrates, not only 
sheltered the fugitive, but even divided with him the booty.'* 
The enraged Pasha now appeared with a considerable force before 
Argos, which was betrayed to him by a Greek priest; for the 
hatred of those fanatics for the Latin heretics outweighed even 
their fear of the Mussulman yoke At the same time Omar Bey, 
the Turkish Governor of the Morea, annoyed and plundered the 
.Venetian districts of Modon and Lepanto, and an unceasing 
system of annoyance was kept up on both sides. Luigi Loredano, 
the Venetian admiral, having, according to his instructions, in 
vain demanded the restoration of Argos, requested his govern¬ 
ment to supply him with 20,000 men in order to make an attack 
upon Lesbos; an application which brought the decisive question 
of war or peace before the PregcuU, Pius II. *nsed every exertion 
to arouse the martial ardour of the Venetians and sent Cardinal 
Bessarion to promise his aid. After a warm debate, war was 
decided on by a small majority of the Venetian Senate; and in 
September an alliance was concluded between Venice, the Pope,. 

* Opfra, p. 872, Episi. 396. 

* Saiiuto, Vite de' Duchi, ap Muratori, SS. t. xxii. p. 1172. 
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and tho King of Hungary, by which it waa agreed to carry on 
the war for throe years, and that none of the contracting parties 
should enter into a separate peace. Tho Venetians were to main¬ 
tain a fleet of forty three-banked galleys, while the Hungarians 
were to infest the northern Turkish provinces ; for which purpose, 
in consideration of a subsidy of 25,000 ducats, they were to raise 
an armj’' of 25,000 men. The Venetians also contracted an alliance 
with tho Sultan of Caramania, and with TJ.san Ilassan, chief of a 
Turkoman horde in Mesopotamia, who subsequent!}^ established 
the dynasty of the White Sheep in Persia. 

Nothing could exceed the ardour of Piiis II. in this projected 
enterprise against the Turks. Notwithstanding his years and 
infirmities, he declared his intention of t.akiug the Cross in per¬ 
son, and summoned the younger Cardinals to accompany him. 
How, it waa thought, could temporal Princes hang back when 
they behold their aged Spiritual Father and the Princes of tho 
Church, men whoae profession called on them to sheathe instead 
of draw tho sword,'^ha5!sarding their sacred persons in an en¬ 
counter with the Infidels? Yet the example failed to produce 
much eftect. Duke Philip of Burgundy, indeed, reiterated his 
promises, and, to put himself in funds, restored to Louis XI. the 
towns on the Somme, which had been pledged to the Duke for 
40,000 ducats; Yet two ships were tho sole and tardy fruits of 
his engagement. Ferdinand I. of Naples sent 30,000 ducats— 
half the legacy destined by his father for this holy purpose. 
Tho Cenoeso promised eight ships. The Florentines, so far 
from aiding tho expedition, secretly sided with the Turlift, in 
hope of reaping those commercial advantages which tho Vene¬ 
tians would lose by the war; and they are even said to have 
betrayed tho Venetian correspondcnco to Mahomet, and to have 
prompted him ns to the measures which ho should take.‘ Per¬ 
sonally at least even the Doge of Venice, Cristoforo Moro, was 
against the war, and pleaded his groat ago in excuse for not pro¬ 
ceeding to it; but Vittore Capello, tho leader of the war party, 
told him plainly that if he would not go with good words he should 
go by force, and that the interests of the Republic wore of moro 
importance than his life. Such were tho power and liberty of 
the chief magistrate of Venice ! 

The Venetian^ fleet was reinforced, and unlimited power was 
conferred on Loredano to act for the interest of the,Republic. 
The Venetians aimed at nothing less than the conquest of the 
‘ MS. CkronieJie di Firense del Dei, ap. Hammer, Th. ii. SS. 72 und 550. 
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Morea. Their army in that country, under command of Bertoldo 
d’Este, numbered about 30,000 men, including 8,000 or 4,000 
Cretan bowmen. Argos was recovered after a short siege, and 
Corinth was then invested both by sea an^ land. The wall of 
the Hexamilion was again repaired, to prevent the approach of 
succours from the north; and the labour of 30,000 men by day 
and night completed this structure in a fortnight. It was 12 feet 
high, and was fortified with 136 watch-towers and a deep ditch 
on both sides : in the middle stood an altar for Mass, high over 
which floated the standard of St. Mark.* . * 

This defence, however, proved of little avail. It served, in¬ 
deed, to aiTest the advance of Omar Pasha, who was hastening 
from the south to the relief of Corinth; but the approach of 
Mahomet himself with a largo army on the northern side struck 
a panic into the Venetians, whoso numbers had been reduced by 
dysentery, and who had lost their commander. They resolved 
to abandon the isthmus tmud its defences, and all the guns, am¬ 
munition, and provisions were hastily embarked on board the 
fleet. This ill-considered step caused the loss of their posses¬ 
sions in tho Morea. Scarce had the Venetian galleys departed 
when Mahomet appeared before the wall, breached it with his 
artillery, and, entering the Morea, speedily reduced the places 
which the Venetians had acquired either by revolt or capture. 

Tlio year 1464 offers little of importance, except the death of 
Pius II. That learned and enthusiastic Pontiff, whose bfi^y was 
already broken down with age and disease, after a solemn service 
in St. Peter’s, June 19th, set off in a litter for Ancona, accom¬ 
panied by several Cardinals, to fulfil his intention of leading the 
crusade in person. But when, exhausted with the fatigue of his 
* journey, ho arrived at that port> he found neither soldiers, nor 
money, nor ships, but only a beggarly rabble without any means 
of transport. The last of those who had undertaken the crusade 
at their own expense, tired of waiting for the Venetian fleet, de¬ 
parted under the very eyes of the Pope, while the poorer sort 
were clamouring for employment and bread. This heartrending 
scene gave Pius his death-blow. The arrival of the Venetian 
fleet was signalled on the 10th of August; but on that very 
night Pius breathed his last, without having seen the Doge. In 
September, Pietro Barbo, a Venetian, and Cardinal of St. Mark, 


’ Sanuto, if), j). 1173; Sabellico, His- p. 718, ap. Zinkeisen, B. ii. S. 300. Sa- 
torice lieriini Vetlefiarttm, ia the Jstorici bellico is an important authority for thift 
dilU Cosif Ventziane, Venow'a, 1718, t i. war. 
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was elected his successor, an^ took the title of Paul II. The 
natural expectation that he would support his countrymen in their 
struggle with the Turks was not realized; and, indeed, he rather 
injured their cause, by directing against Bohemia the arm of Mat¬ 
thias Corvinus, the o^y ally of Venice. The high opinion formed 
of Paul’s talent and virtue was disappointed, and he displayed 
in his conduct only passion, imprudence, perfidy, and ambition. 

The ill success of the Venetians in the campaign of 1465 led 
them again to seek the alliance of the Albanian chieftain, Scan- 
derbog, whom, Mahomet had long in vain endeavoured to subdue; 
and Kroja and Scutari received Venetian garrisons. In 1466, 
Mahomet marched against Albania with an apparently overwhelm¬ 
ing force of 200,000 men; but the attacks of Scanderbeg, and the 
diflSculty of providing for so numex’ous an army, compelled him 
to retire. In the following January, however, Scanderbeg died 
at Alessio, from the effects of a fever, recommending with his 
dying breath his son, John Castriot, at minor, to the protection 
of the Venetians. When Mahomet, some years afterwards, ob¬ 
tained possession of Alessio, he caused Scanderbeg’s tomb to be 
opened, and his remains to be exhibited to the admiring Osmanlis. 
Pieces of his bones were sought for with avidity, to be. con¬ 
verted into talismans, which were deemed capable of inspiring the 
wearers with some portion of the valour of that unconquered hero.‘ 
For the next two or three years the Turkish and Venetian war 
ofl'ers little of importance. In July, 1470, the Turks made them¬ 
selves masters of the important island of Negropont, the ancient 
Eubcea. Towards the north, large bodies of their cavalry had 
penetrated in 1469 as far as Cilly in Styria, harrying all around, 
and carrying off 20,000 persons into slavery. The alarm inspired 
in Italy by their progress produced, at the instance of the Pope,* 
a league, which, besides the Pontiff, included King Ferdinand I. 
of Naples, the Dukes of Milan and Modena, the Republics of 
Florence, Lucca, and Siena, and Ferdinand of Aragon, who had 
begun to reign in Sicily j yet it only added a reinforcement of 
nineteen Papal and Neapolitan galleys to the Venetian fleet, and 
achieved nothing of importance except the surprising, plundeiing, 
and burning of Smyrna, in 1472. Meanwhile, from their fortress 
of Sc^batz on the Save the Turkish incursions were repeated 
every year, with a still increasing circle. The inhabitants of 
Laibach and Klagenfurt beheld those sayage hordes sv^eping up 

' Barletins, Be Vita et Geetia Scanderbegi, in Lonicenis, Chron. Ture. t iii. p. 230; 
Cr. Zinkeisen, B. ii. S. 396. 
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to tlieir very gates, devastating the surrounding country, and 
carrying off the peasants as well as their flocks and herds. 
Matthias Corvinus is said to have favoured some of these attacks 
on his old enemy Frederick; at all events die made no attempt 
to check them till 1475, when, after taking Sohahatz, he pene¬ 
trated with his army down the Save and Danube to Semendria, 
driving the enemy before liim; a success which shows what 
might have been achieved by well-concerted efforts. Venetian 
writers accuse Matthias of having, through mediation of a Jew, 
concluded a secret peace with. Mahomet,^ to which the Neapolitan 
King was also a party. The Hungarian monarch had, in 147G, 
contracted a mai-riage with Heatrico, daughter of .Ferdinand of 
Naples; and it is certain that the bride, on passing through the 
Turkish army, on her way to Hungary, was treated with respect.'* 
In that year the Turks approached the Salzburg Alps, and the 
very border of Italy; and in the summer of 1477 their ravages 
were repeated in a still moj-e dreadful manner. Crossing the 
Isonzo, they threatened Venice herself, and the sea-qxieen might 
have beheld from her towi'rs the columns of fire that rose in the 
plains between the Tagliamento and the fh'ave. After the enemy 
had retired, the Venetians attempted to seem'e themselves from a 
repetition of this insult, by throwing up a lofty rampart on the 
banks of the Lower Isonzo, from Cbrz to the marshes of Aquileia, 
protected at each end by a fortified camp. But scarcely was it 
completed, when a fresh swarm of Osmanlis, under Omar Bey, 
broke through in several places, and 100 villages became a 
prey to the flames. The historian Sabellico, who beheld this 
fearful spectacle from a tower near Udine, likened the whole 
plain between the Isonzo and the T,agliamento to a sea of fire.® 
In other respects the arms of the Turks had not been success¬ 
ful. An attempt on Kroja in 1477 had been repulsed; and in 
Greece Lepanto had been delivered by Loredano and his fleet. 
But the war had now lusted thirteen years, and the resources of 
Venice were almost exhausted. The withdrawal of the Pope and 
the King of Naples from the Italian League, a family alliance 
between Ferdinand and King Matthias, their reported treaty with 
the Saltan, their suspected designs on Northern Italy, a dreadful 
plague which ravaged the Venetian dominions, all these were 
causes which induced that Republic to enter into negotiations 
with Mahomet (1478), and their ambassador Malipiero was in- 

’ Cf. Fhilelphi,p. 195 (ed. 1502). ^ Hixt.Rer. Vcn.et.-a. lll,ap. Zinkeisen, 

’ Engel, B. iii. S. 349 f. and Anm. B. ii. S. 377. * 
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structcd to submit to his doniands. But his terms rose with the 
concessions offered, and the Venetians in disgust resolved to con¬ 
tinue the war. It wont, however, in favour of the Turks. Ki-oja 
surrendered on a capitulation, which was not respected ; Scutaid 
was twice assaulted and then blockaded. Meanwhile the re¬ 
sources of Venice continued to decline, and Giovanni Dario, 
Secretary of the Senate, was despatched to (k)nstantinoplo, with 
full powers, to conclude a peace on any conditions. A treaty was 
accordingly signed, January 20th, 1479, by which the A'euctians 
ceded their claims to Scutari and its territory, Kroja, the islands 
of Lemnos and Negropont, and the higlilands of Maina, and 
engaged to rc'store within two months all the places which they 
had caiJtured during the war. Tli(*y also agreed to pay tlio 
Grand Signor a yearly sum of 10,000 ducats, in lieu of all customs 
on Venetian goods imported into Turkish harbours. The Sultan, 
on his side, restored all the places in the Morea, Albania, and 
Dalmatia, except those before specified. Although the States of 
Europ(“ had done little or nothing to help V'^enice in her arduous 
struggle with the Turk, they agreed in condemning tin; peace 
which nec(>ssity had imposed upon her. 

AVhilc the Venetian commerce was secured by this treaty, that 
of the Genoese in the Black Se.a had boon m?arly annihilated 
during the last few years of the war. In 1475, Caffa, their 
principal colony, fell into the hands of the Turks, whc-nce Mahomet 
extended his dominion ovc'v the smaller setthnnents. Although 
Caffii had capitulated, the Turks, with their habitual disregard of 
.such engagements, carried off 40,000 of the inhabitants ; many of 
the principal citizens were barbarously tortured and killed, and 
fifteen hundred of the most promising youths were incorporated 
in the Janissaries. 

The peace enabled Mahomet to direct his operations against 
Hungary and Italy. In 1479 the Turks made dreadful inroads 
into Slavonia, Hungary, and Transylvania; but Paul Kinis, 
Count of Temesvar, whose name was long a teiTor to them, and 
Stephen Bathory, Voyvodo of Transylvania, inflicted on them a 
memorable defeat on the Brotfeld, near Szaszvaros, or Broos 
(October 13th). An anecdote will show tho brutality of these 
wars. At a supper after the victory, the bodies of the slaughtered 
Turks were made to supply the place of tables, and Count Kinis 
himself fixed his teeth in one of them,^ , This signal defeat put a 
stop for some time to the Turkish incursions. 

' Engel, B.’ iii. S. 366. The Hungarians adopted tho Turkish custom of 
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Mahomet soon after the peace wrested three of the Ionian 
Islands, St* Maura, Zante, and Cephalonia, from the Despot of 
Arta. This conquest afforded the Sultan an opportunity to dis¬ 
play one of those singular caprices in which despotic power alone 
can indulge. He caused some of the inhabitants to be conveyed 
to the islands in the Sea of Marmora, where he compelled them 
to intermarry with Africans, in order that he might have a race 
of coloured slaves !' The Turks also made an ineffectual attempt 
to take Ehodes, which was valiantly defended by the Knights 
under their Grand-Master, Pierre d^Aubusson. 

The aid afforded to the Knights, on this occasion, by Ferdinand 
of Naples, determined Mahomet to undertake an expedition 
against that King. The state of Italy was favourable to such an 
attempt; but, before relating its progress, it will bo proper to 
take a brief review of the history of that country. 

The treaty of Lodi before mentioned,* to which Alfonso, King 
of Aragon and the Sicilies, acceded in January, 1455, might 
have secured the peace of Italy, but for that monarch's implacable 
hatred of Genoa. The domestic factions of this city, and 
Alfonso’s superiority at sea, compelled the Genoese to purchase 
the aid of Franco by submitting themselves to Charles VII., who 
invested John of Anjou, Duke of Calabria, with the government 
of Genoa. This appointment of his old enemy incited Alfonso to 
still more vigorous action, and the fall of Genoii appeared im¬ 
minent, when she was unexpectedly delivered by the death of thatr 
King, June 27th, 1458. 

In spite of some defects, Alfonso must be regarded as one of 
the greatest and most generous Princes of the fifteenth century. 
He was both wise and courageous, he loved and patronized 
literature, and he was remarkable for a liberality which not un- 
frequently degenerated into profusion. His chief defects were 
his immeasurable ambition and his unbridled licentiousness. 
His last amour with a certain Lucrezia d’Alagna, the daughter of 
a Neapolitan gentleman, has been recorded by the good Pontiff 
Pius II., without a word of censure, in the Commentaries written 
after he was seated on the papal throne.* 

Alfonso, as we have said in the Introduction, appointed by 

cutting off the heads of their fallen foes. * Lib. i. p. 27 <(ed. Frankf. 1614). 
Two waggon.loads of Turks’ Iieads were Pius, indeed, believed Lucrezia to be as 
exhibited to the Hungarian Hiet'in 1492 chaste as her namesake of antiquity. The 
(ift. p. 48). Life of Alfonso has been written by bis 

’ Cantocusino,ap.Zinkcisen,B.ii.S.449. counsellor and secretary, Antonio Bicca- 
® Introduction, p. 55. telli, called Panormita, from his birth- 
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his will his natural son Ferdinand to be his successor on the 
throne of Naples; and, in spite of his illegitimacy, Ferdinand had 
been recognized as rightful heir by two successive Popes, 
Eugenius IV. and Nicholas V. In order to strengthen his son’s 
claim, Alfonso had restored to the Neapolitan States the right of 
electing their Sovereign and making their own laws; and the 
States, out of gratitude for the recovery of these privileges, had 
confirmed the appointment of Ferdinand (1443). Calixtus III., 
however, who filled the Papal chair at the time of Alfonso’s death, 
refused to invest Ferdinand with the sovereignty of Naples, on 
pretence that the war. of Naples with Genoa prevented the forces 
of Italy from being ejnployed against the Turks; but in reality, 
it is said, with the ambitious view of raising one of his nephews, 
the Duke of Spoleto, to the Neapolitan throne. This Pontiff, 
by name Alfonso Borgia, a native of Valencia in Spain, founded 
the greatness of that Borgian family, whose name has become 
synonymous with infamy. In the year of his accession he be¬ 
stowed the purple on his nephew Rodrigo Borgia, afterwards 
■under the title of Alexander VI. notorious as the most wicked 
and profligate Pontiff that ever polluted the Chair of Peter. On 
the news of Alfonso’s death, Calixtus published a bull in which 
he claimed Naples as a fief escheated to the Church ; and he 
endeavoured to procure the help of the Duke of Milan, in order to 
carry out his views upon that Kingdom. But the strong matri¬ 
monial connection between the Houses of Naples and Milan— 
Ferdinand’s sou Alfonso, Duke of Calabria, having married 
Francesco Sforza’s daughter Ippolita (1456), while at the same 
time the Duke of Milan’s third son, Sforza Maria or Sforzino, 
was betrothed to Ferdinand’s daughter, Isabella—as well as 
political reasons, induced Sforza to support the cause of the 
Neapolitan King. From the, opposition of Calixtus Ferdinand 
was soon delivered by the death of that Pontiff, August Gth; 
and his successor, Pius II., acknowledged Ferdinand’s claims, 
exacting, however, a yearly payment, and the cession of Bene- 
vento, Ponte Corvo, and Terracina, which had formerly belonged 
to the Church. ’ Pius also effected a marriage between his 
nephew, Antonio Piccolomini, and Mary, a natural daughter 
of Ferdinand’s. 

That monaroh’s most formidable opponents were the Neapolitan 
Barons, who, led by Gianantonio Orsig.o, Prince of 

place, Palermo. This work, entitled Dicta et Facta Alphonsi Jhgis Arngnuia, has been, 
frequently reprinted 
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uncle of Ferdinand’s own consort Isabella, revolted against him. 
The malcontents having in vain oflPered the Crown of Naples to 
Charles, Count of Viana, eldest son of John II. of Aragon and 
Sicily, as well as to John himself, applied to John of Anjou, who 
was still residing at Genoa as representative of the French King ; 
and from him they met with a more favourable reception. The 
moderation of John of Anjou had renderied him popular with the 
Genoese; and when he communicated to their Senate the offer 
that had been made him, they voted him a force of ten galleys, 
three large transports, and a subsidy of 60,000 florins. John’s 
father, Rene, who had renounced in his son’s favour his claims to 
the Neapolitan throne, also assisted him with twelve galleys, 
which had been assembled at Marseilles for the crusade against 
the Turks. 

Ferdinand endeavoured to detain John of Anjou at Genoa, by 
inciting against him the former Doge, Fregoso, who was discon¬ 
tented with the French because they had not rewarded him for 
his cession of that city. On the 13th of September Fregoso, with 
other exiles, attempted to take Genoa by a nocturnal assault, 
which, however, was repulsed, and Fregoso slain. Delivered 
from this danger, John of Anjou hastened on board his fleet, and 
on the 5th of October appeared off Naples ; which city, as Ferdi¬ 
nand was absent in Calabi’ia, would probably have fallen into hia 
hands but for the vigilance and courage of Queen Isabella. In 
all other respects John’s enterprise was eminently successful. He 
was joined by the chief Neapolitan nobles, and Nocera opened ita 
gates to him. The events of the following year (1460) were still 
more in his favour. He defeated Ferdinand with great loss in a 
battle near the Sarno (July 7tli), and that King "with difficulty es¬ 
caped to Naples with only twenty troopers. Towards the end of 
the sqipao month, Ferdinand’s oaptain3> Alessandro Sforza and the 
Count of Urbino, were also signally defeated in a bloody and obsti¬ 
nate battle at S. Fabriano. All thastrong places in Campania and 
the Principato now surrendered to John of Anjou, who, had he 
marched directly on Naples, would probably have taken that city, in 
which there was a large party in his favour. Ferdinand, in this lowr 
ebb of his fortunes, is said to have owed the preservation of his 
Crown to the great qualities of his consort. Isabella, accompanied 
by her children, requested contributions for her husband’s cause, in 
the streets^d public places of Naples; and her fime countenance, 
her dignified, yet modest and engaging address, proved in most 
cases irresistible. In the disguise of a Franciscan friar, she also 
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proceeded to the camp of her uncle, the Prince of Taranto, and 
besought him that, as he.had raised her to the throne, he would 
permit her to die in possession of that dignity. Moved by her 
entreaties, Orsino adopted a policy which caused John of Anjou 
to lose the fruits of his victories, and*by interposing delays led 
him to fritter away his strength in small undertakings. 

Prom this time the camse of the Duke of Anjou began to decline. 
In 1461 Ferdinand was assisted by Scanderbeg at the head of 800 
horse, who afe said to have been paid by Pope Pius II. out of the 
money raised by the Council of Mantua for a crusade against the 
Turks. Pius also assisted Ferdinand with his spiritual weapons, 
threatening with excommunication all. who should favour the 
Angevin cause. The loss of Genoa by the French through the 
impolitic conduct of Charles VII., which will bo related in the next 
chapter; the death of that King and consequent accession of 
Louis XI., who was little disposed for foreign enterprises, were 
also fatal blows to the cause of John of Anjou. Louis oven formed 
an alliance with Francis Sforza, the friend of Ferdinand, and from 
motives of self-interest, the warmest opponent of French influence 
in Italy. John was defe’ated by Ferdinand in an engagement near 
Troia, August I8th 1462 ; and in the following year the defection 
of some of his adherents, and the death of Orsino, by which all 
the possessions and fortresses of that Prince came into the hands 
of Ferdinand, determined John to quit Italy. His aged father 
Rene had indeed come to his aid with a fleet j but as the French 
King had abandoned both to their fate, they returned to Provence 
(1464), and subsequently enrolled themselves among the enemies 
of Louis XI. About the same time Genoa, Avith the concurrence 
of the French King, fell under the dominion of the Duke of 
Milan. 

The same year (1464) was marked by the death of Piq| II., 
already related, and also by that of Cosmo de’ Medici. During the 
last years of his life, Cosmo, debilitated by ill-health, had intrusted 
the administration of Florence to Luca Pitti,* who availed himself 
of his friend's retirement to promote his own advancement. His 
rule was harsh and tyrannical, and is said to have been regarded 
by Cosmo with sorrow. His contemporary. Pope Pius II., who 
could have been swayed by no motives of self-interest, has loft a 
noble portrait of Cosmo in his Oommentaries.^ It was not so much 

* This Pitti erected the palace still of art, continues to fonn one of the chief 
tearing his name, which, with its beauti- attractions of Florence, 
fal gardens and rich collections of works • Lib. ii. p. 50, ed. Frankf. 1614. 
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by the extent of his wealth, as by the application which he made 
of it, that Cosmo gained his influence and credit. Far from re¬ 
lying on that pomp and show which are so captivating to the vul¬ 
gar, his manner of life, both public and private, was of the plainest 
and most unostentatious kind. He employed his riches, not in 
dazzling the eyes of his feUow-citizens with his personal magnifi¬ 
cence, but in the patronage of learning and the arts, and in the 
erection of unequalled monuments. Ho encouraged the architects 
Michelozzi and Brunelleschi, the sculptor DonatellP, the painter 
Masaccio, and with their assistance erected and adorned several 
churches, convents, and palaces in Florence and its neighbour¬ 
hood. His agents, throughout Europe as well as in the East, were 
instructed to buy or procure copies of all newly discovered manu¬ 
scripts ; he founded two private libraries, one at Florence and the 
other at Venice; whilst his private collection formed the basis of 
the present Bibliotheca Laurentiana, so named after his grandson 
Lorenzo.* He was not, however, a mere dilettante. He took an 
interest in the higher speculations of philosophy, especially those 
of Plato, in which studies he displayed a just and profound judg¬ 
ment : nor did he neglect the improvemeht of the more useful and 
practical arts of life, and especially agriculture. But this man, so 
wise, so enlightened, so accomplished, and so munificent, pre¬ 
ferred the interests of himself and his family to those of his country. 
By the charms of literature and art, and of a noble and splendid 
public luxury, he imperceptibly subjugated a lively and sensitive 
people: and Florence under Cosmo, somewhat like Athens under 
Pericles,* remained indeed nominally a Republic, but under a 
Jirst man, or Prince. 

Nothing can more strongly show the firm hold of power which 
the great qualities of Cosmo had enabled him to seize, than his 


tran^itting it to his son Peter, who, besides that he lacked the 
abilities of his father, was so great an invalid that he resided 
chiefly in the country, and was accustomed to travel in a litter. 


Yet the dominion of Peter suiwived the attacks of the able, ex' 


perienced, and treacherous statesmen by whom he was surrounded. 
Pitti, who had allied himself with IHotisalvi Neroni, Nicholas 
Soderini, Angelo Acoiajuoli, and other influential Florentines, 
encouraged by theileath of Francis Sforza, Duke of Milan (1466), 
the firm ally of the House *of Medici, attempted «an insurrection. 


^ Cnpponi, Stovie dt Fifcnsc, lib. v, c. 3, vir6 rov vp^rov avdpttc 

fin, Thucyd. ii. 6S. 

® ’EylyvtrS re Xoyy ftiv StjpoKparia, 
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which, however, was frustrated by the vigilance of Peter de’ Medici 
and the neutrality of the Signoria; and Galeazzo Maria Sforza, 
the son and successor of Francis, remained true to his father's 
policy.* 

This abortive conspiracy only strengtliened the hands of Peter. 
Pitti, whom he had gained over, and who had helped to dissipate 
the plot, lost all his influence and power; most of his confederates 
fled and were declared enemies of their country; others were 
banished, and some were even tortured and put to death. Peter 
now began to, govern dictatorially ; and he assumed those airs of 
princely state which his more prudent and moderate father 
had carefully avoided. Yet a grand festival was celebrated 
to thank God that the democracy had been preserved ! The Flo¬ 
rentine exiles, with help of Venice, raised a considerable army, 
which they placed under the command of Bartholomew Coleone, 
a famous condottiere. The Florentines also armed, and were as¬ 
sisted with troops by Ferdinand of Naples and Galeazzo Maria 
Sforza. The latter joined the Florentine army with a body of 
oavalry; but, either through cowardice or inability, proving 
rather a hindrance than* a help, Peter de’ Medici invited him to 
Florence, whilst the Florentine general, Frederick of Montefeltro, 
Count of Urbino, was instructed to deliver battle in his absence ; 
and accordingly a bloody but indecisive engagement to 9 k place 
near La Molinella, July 25th, 1467. Galeazzo Maria, offended by 
this slight, returned to Milan; and the Venetians were obliged to 
abandon an enterprise which they had formed against that city in 
case Coleone should have proved victorious. Pope Paul II., with 
a view to compose these differences, but without consulting the 
parties interested, published the terms of an arbitrary peace (Feb¬ 
ruary 2nd, 1468), in which ho appointed Coleone commander of 
a league against the Turks, with an annual subsidy of 10^,000 
ducats, to be paid rateably by the different States; and he 
threatened to excommunicate those who should refuse to accede 
to the treaty. Venice alone, however, in whose favour it was 
drawn, could be brought to assent; and as Milan, Florence, and 
Naples refused to contribute, and answered the threat of excom¬ 
munication with the counter one of a General Council, Paul was 
induced t6 retract, and in April published a more moderate and 
equitable peace,*to which all the belligerent States agreed. 

‘It may sen'e to show the still bar. in dispiise, lest some lord liiroa^h whose 
barons state of manners, that Galeaszo, territory he passed should seize his person 
who WM in France at the time of his in order to e.xtort a ransom. Muratori, 
father s death, deemed it prudent to travel Annali, t. ix. p..295. 
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Peter de’ Medici, whose violence is lamented by Macchiavelli, 
took fearful vengeance on the families of those who had promoted 
the war. The short remnant of his life offers little of importance. 
He died December 2nd, 1469, leaving two sons, Lorenzo and 
Julian, and two married daughters. Lorenzo, now twenty-one 
years, of age, was tall and robust; but his countenance was dis¬ 
figured by a flat nose and large jaws; his sight was weak, his 
voice hoarse. He had received the .rudiments of his education 
among the eminent literary men who frequented his father's 
house; the chief of whom, Marsilio Ficino, had initiated him in 
the then fashionable study of the Platonic philosophy. By these 
and other pagan studies, and by a loose manner of life, the re¬ 
ligious principles instilled into him by a devout mother were 
much effaced, though never entirely lost. His father had com¬ 
pleted his education by sending him to the most splendid Courts 
of Italy. A lofty genius, combined with patient industry, fitted 
him for statesmanship rather than arms; and he had, even in his 
father’s lifetime, been intrusted with some share of the public 
business, in which he displayed considerable ability. We learn 
from his own memoirs that on his father’s death .ho was requested 
by the leading men of Florence to assume the charge of the Re¬ 
public, as his father and grandfather had done before him.* His 
younger brother Julian, of a quieter and less ambitious temper, 
was wholly engrosselt by the pursuit of pleasure. 

On July 26th, 1471, Pope Paul II. died of apoplexy. Vanity 
and selfishness were his chief characteristics. Ho was only forty- 
eight years of ago at the time of his elevation to the tiara, and 
being remarkably handsome, proposed to take the title of Formoso; 
a folly from which it was difficult to dissuade him. Paul was also 
suspicious and cruel, and rendered himself notorious by his per¬ 
secution of learned men. Ho regarded the members of the 
Roman Academy, established towards the close of his pontificate 
by Pomponio Leto, Platina, and other distinguished men, as 
enemies who wore plotting against his own safety and the peace 
of the Church; and under pretence that they were heretics or 
atheists, caused several of them to be apprehended and subjected 
to torture, at which he himself presided. Agostino Campano 
died under the hands of his officers; yet neither plot ilor heresy 
could be discovered. 

The impunity with which the Popes escaped the Councils held 
in the early part of the fifteenth century, was well fi.tted to inspire 
’ Sicordi, ap. Fabroni, Dociimenti, p. 42; Capponi, t. ii. p. 354. 
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them with a reckless contempt for public opinion; and from that 
period down to the Reformation, it would be difficult to parallel 
among temporal Princes the ambitious, wicked, and profligate 
lives of many of the Roman Pontiff's. Among, these, Francesco 
della Rovere, who succeeded Paul II. with the title of Sixtus IV., 
was not the least notorious. Bom at Savona, of obscure family, 
Sixtus raised his nephews, and his sons who passed for nephews, 
to the highest dignities in_^Church and State, and sacrificed for 
their aggrandisement the peace of Italy and the cause of Christen¬ 
dom against the Turks. Of his two nephews, Julian and Leonard 
della Rovere, the former, afterwards Pope Julius II., was raised 
to the purple in the second year of his uncle’s pontificate, while 
Leonard was married to an illegitimate daughter of King Ferdinand 
of Naples. Peter and Jerome Riario, who passed for the sons of 
Sixtus’s sister, were commonly supposed to bo his own. Peter 
Riario, bred as a low Franciscan fiiar, became, in a few months, 
and at the age of twenty-six. Cardinal of San Sisto, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, and Archbishop of Florence; but in a few years 
debauchery put an*end to his life (1474.) For Jerome Riario 
was obtained the County of -Imola from the Manfredi family, and 
he was married to Catharine Sforza, a natural daughter of the 
Duke of Milan. 

Italy was at that period in the highest bloom of material pros¬ 
perity, destined , soon to wither through the iSfecay of Genoese and 
Venetian commerce, and the losses inflicted on the Church by 
the Reformation. But its manners, though cultivated, were stained 
with a shameless libertinism, and many of its Princes, as well as 
its Popes, were models of tyranny and profligacy. Among such 
Princes, Galeazzo Maria Sforza, Duke of Milan, was conspicuous. 
He was not altogether devoid of the talent which had distinguished 
his father; he possessed some eloquence, and his manners were 
elegant and dignified. But he was a tyrant after the old Greek 
and Roman type. Not content with the death of his victims, he 
buried them alive, or amused himself with their tortures; ho not 
only dishonoured the wives and daughters of the noblest families, 
but sought further gratification in acquainting husbands and 
parents with their shame. Among those whom he had wronged, 
two men of nobler race than himself. Carlo Visconti and Girolamo 
01giato,,with Lampugnano, a patrician friend, animated by the 
exhortations of Cola de’ Montani, a distinguished scholar;, resolved 
to rid the world of such a monster, and to establish a Republic at 
Milan. The confederates eijecuted their plot during the celebra- 
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tion of an annual festival in the cathedral, on the 26th of December,. 
1476. The Court, with its attendants, being assembled ’in the- 
Church, Lampugnano approached the Duke as if to ask a favour,, 
and, saluting him -with his left hand, stabbed him twice or thrice- 
with the other; while Visconti and Olgiato, pretending to hasten, 
to Galeazzo’s help, completed the work which their companion 
had begun. But to their shouts for a Republic not a voice re¬ 
plied. Lampugnano was cut down pi the church; his confede¬ 
rates escaped for the moment, but were discdvered a few days- 
after. Visconti was cut to pieces at the time of his capture; 
Olgiato was reserved for an execution preceded by dreadful 
tortures, during which he made his political confession, founded 
on the maxims of the ancients. As John Galeazzo, the son of 
the murdered Duke, was a child,of eight years, his guardianship, 
as well as the regency, was assumed by his mother Bona, of 
Savoy, sister-in-law of King Louis XI. Bona entrusted the con¬ 
duct of affairs to Ciecco Simonetta, brother of the historian, who 
had been in the service of Francis Sforza. In May, 1477, four of 
Galeazzo Maria’s brothers, namely, Sforza, Duke of Bari, Lodovico, 
surnamed II Moro,* from a mother’s mole,' Ottaviano, and Ascanio, 
took up arms, and attempted to seize the government. Their plan 
was frustrated by Simonetta; Ottaviano was drowned in attempt¬ 
ing to escape by fording the Adda; the other three brothers wero 
captured and banished. A fifth, tlie eldest, Philip, acquiesced in 
the regency of Bona. 

Italy was at this time divided into two great parties or leagues. 
So intimate a connection, cemented by the marriage already men¬ 
tioned, had been formed between Sixtus IV. and Ferdinand of 
Naples, as excited the jealousy and suspicion of the northern 
States of Italy; and Lorenzo de’ Medici, alarmed by the circum¬ 
stance that Frederick of Montefeltro, Duke of Urbino, who had 
commonly fought in the service of Florence, had joined the Pope 
and Ferdinand, had, towards the end of 1474, succeeded in form¬ 
ing a counter-league with Venice and Milan. The Venetians 
were offended with Sixtus because he had diverted to his own 
purposes the sums which he had raised under pretence of a cru¬ 
sade, and left them to struggle unaided with the Turks; and 
with Ferdinand, because he h^ opposed their design of obtain¬ 
ing possession of Cyprus, by availing themselves of the dissen¬ 
sions in ^»hait island. For some years, however, the peace of 

' This appellation was not iiltoomtnon mistranslation of it, the Ct'tello of Shake- 
in Italy; and it is p^^feable that, from a sjieare is represented as a Moor. 
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Italy reraaiiied undisturbed, till the affairs of Florence afforded 
Sixtus rV. an opportunity to gratify his enmity against the 
House of Medici. Under the name of a Republic, Lorenzo and 
Julian reigned almost despotically at Florence. The old forms 
of government had been changed, the* chief power was in the 
hands of a few adherents of the Medici; the taxes had been 
augmented, and the people were •consoled for the loss of their 
ancient liberties by the splendour and magnificence of the ruling 
house. In a plutocracy such as Florence then was, it is not 
surprising that the rivalry of commerce should affect the affairs 
of State. 

The family of the Pazzi, one of the greatest and most ancient 
in Florence, vied with the Medici in the extent of their trade; 
but pride and haughty manners made them less acceptable to the 
people, and they had not been able to obtain any of the leading 
offices of the State. Hence a hatred between the two families, 
which was increased by commercial collisions. Sixtus IV. had 
deprived the Medici of the office of treasurers to the Holy See, 
and given it to Franceso Pazzi, who had established a Bank at 
Rome. And when SixtUs purchased the lordship of Imola for 
his nephew Girolamo Riario, Lorenzo de’ Medici, who wished to 
secure that place for Florence, had tried to thwart the bargain, 
by preventing Francesco Pazzi becoming security for the purchase- 
money. By this act he drew on himself the virulent enmity both of 
Girolamo and Francesco. They formed the design of overthrowing 
the Medici, and drew into their plans Francesco Salviati, Arch¬ 
bishop of Pisa, who was likewise their enemy, and who commonly 
resided in Rome. The Pope also aided the conspiracy, though 
without sanctioning the shedding of blood. Thus in 1478 was 
formed that plot against the Medici known as the “Conspiracy 
of the Pazzi’ and Sixtus was base enough to make his great- 
nephew, Raphael Riario, a mere youth of eighteen, who was 
studyii^g at Pisa University, an instrument in the plot. Raphael 
was made a Cardinal, and sent to Florence on his way to Perugia 
as Legate, in order that his house might become the rendezvous 
of the conspirators. One Giambattista di Montesecco, a soldier, 
was also sent to Florence with instructions that the Pope wished 
a revolution there; and he succeeded in gaining over the whole 
of the Pazzi family, though one of them was married to a sister 

For this conspiracy see Canponi, Sto- fnend and wot(gi of the Medici {Conjura- 
ria di Firense, lib. v. cap. S. An account tionis PMttana Comnieniarittm). 
of it has also boon written by Folitian, the *.■ 
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of Lorenzo. The plan*was to assassinate Julian and Lorenzo, 
and then to seize the government. After one or two failures, it 
was resolved to perpetrate the murders, which were to be simul¬ 
taneous, in the Cathedral itself, during the celebration of a solemn 
High Mass, on the 20th of April, 1478 j and the elevation of the 
Host was to be the signal for the deed of blood* But here a 
difficulty arose. Monteseccof who was to have despatched 
Lorenzo, scrupled to commit the act at the very altar of God, 
although it had been sanctioned by the Archbishop of Pisa, as 
well as by Cardinal Riario. By a not uncommon union of super¬ 
stition with the perpetration of the darkest crimes, this feeling 
prevailed so extensively among the hravi of the time, that it was 
found necessary to secure the services of two priests; the only 
order of men, according to an observation of the historian Galli, 
sufficiently at ease inside a church to make it the scene of an 
assassination.* 

The Cathedral was filled with people, but Julian was not among 
thorn. Francesco de ’Pazzi and Bernardo Bandini went to his 
house, accompanied him to tho church with every mark of friend¬ 
ship, and, when the bell announced th6 elevation of the Host, 
despatched him with their daggers. Tho priests who were to 
murder Lorenzo were cither less adroit or determined than their 
confederates, or Lorenzo was more wary or more active than his 
brother. He succeeded in gaining the sacristy with only a slight 
wound in the neck; and, bolting tho door, secured himself till 
some friends came to the rescue. 

Meanwhile the Archbishop Salviati and his associates had gone 
to the Palace of the Signory- to seize the magistrates; but the 
Gonfaloniere Petrucci and the Priors, assisted by their ser-^ants, 
made a stout resistance, till the populace, who mostly favoured 
the Medici, came to their aid. The attempt of Francesco Pazzi’s 
uncle Jacopo to rouse the people, as, parading the town with a 
body of soldiers, he called on thepi to assert their liberty,,utterly 
failed. He was only answered with shouts of Palle!' Palle! the 
rallying cry of the Medici.’"* When the magistrates learned the 
death of Julian, and the attempt upon Lorenzo, their indignation 
know no bounds. Salviati, who had been secured during the 
tumult, was immediately hanged in his archiepiscopal robes out¬ 
side one of the windows of the Palazzo Pubblico; Francesco de' 
Paftzi, wljp was captured soon afterwards, underwent the same 

‘ Ap. Sismondi, Ital. dfi. Ixxxv. 

» From the palle d^oro, or golden balls, borne in the escutcheon of the Medici. 
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fate.. The populace e3ce$u|i^':«t^^ai‘y justice on seventy per¬ 
sons oT distinction belonging me Pazzi party, including the 
two priestly assassin's j and 200 persons more were subsequently 
put to death. Thus ended a conspiracy whose nature, the per¬ 
sons engaged in it, and the place of*its execution, all tend to 
show, as a modem writer’ has observed, the practical atheism of 
the times. 

Many European Sovereigns manifested on this occasion their 
sympathy with Lorenzo. * Louis XI., especially, expressed in a 
letter to him the greatest indignation at the Pope's conduct } he 
even threatened to cite Sixtus before a General Council, and tO' 
stop annates; and he sent Philip de Comines to Florence to assure 
Lorenzo of his protection. Even Mahomet II. showed a friendly 
feeling towards the Florentine ruler by delivering up Bandini, who 
had sought refuge at Constantinople. But the Pope, supported 
by King Ferdinand, and impelled by the ambition of his nephew, 
displayed the most cynical contempt for public opinion. He ful¬ 
minated against the Florentines the censures of the Church for 
hanging an Archbishop and imprisoning a Cardinal; he placed 
them under an interdict*, annulled their alliances, and forbade all 
military men to enter into their service. Thus his spiritual 
weapons were pressed into the support of the carnal ones, which 
he also adopted. In coiyunction with King Ferdinand he de¬ 
spatched an army into Tuscany; and, to prevent the Florentines 
from being succoured by Milan, he created employment for the 
forces of the Regent Bona by exciting an insurrection at Genoa, 
which, however, was only partially successful. At the instigation 
of Sixtus, Prosper Adomo, who gdlierned Genoa for the Regent, 
threw off his allegiance, and defeated a Milanese army in the pass 
of the Bochetta, August 7 th, 1478. But the success of Adorno 
was frustrated by raising up against him a rival, Battista Fregoso, 
who, with the help of Ibletto de’ Fieschi and his party, drove out 
Adorno^ and made himself Dogp. The Riviera di Levante, how¬ 
ever, still remained in the hands of Adorno. The Pope also ex¬ 
cited the Swiss League to hostilities against Milan, and this step 
was combined with a profitable speculation. A board of priests 
was established in Switzerland to decide cases of conscience, as 
well as to sell indulgences*, which were despatched thither in great 
abundance, and proved a very marketable commodity among a 
people who hired themselves out to slay^and plunder; gnsomuch 
that Sixtus himself was astonished at t|je large sums which he 

' Voltaire, Essai suf les Maurs, 

I 
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drew from so poor a country. The Papal Legate excited the 
animosity of the Swiss against the Milanese Government on the 
subject of a chestnut wood in the Val Levantina, on the southern 
side of the St. Gothard, which had been mad© over to the Canton 
of Uri by Galeazzo Maria*in 1466, by a treaty called the Capitu¬ 
late of Milan} The wood had remained in dispute, and towards 
the close of 1478 the men of Uri, assisted by other Cantons, 
carried their devastations as far as Bellinzona. Hostilities were 
continued with varied success till Louis XI. succeeded in me¬ 
diating a peace. 

Meanwhile the combined Papal and Neapolitan armies had 
entered Tuscany, the foi’mer under command of the Duke of 
Urbino, while that of Ferdinand was led by his son and heir, 
Alfonso, Duke of Calabria. The Pope demanded that Lorenzo 
de’ Medici should be surrendered into his hands. As the Flo¬ 
rentines had at first neither captain nor army, the Allies suc¬ 
ceeded in taking several places; but Lorenzo at length procured 
the services of Ercole, Duke of Ferrara, as well as of Robert 
Malatesta, Lord of Pesaro, Giovanni Bentivoglio of Bologna, and 
other experienced captains; and the F16rontine cause va»s pro¬ 
ceeding pretty faTjourably in 1479, when it received a severe 
shock by a revolution which occurred at Milan. Ludovico II Moro, 
paternal uncle of the young Duke of Milan, having formed an 
alliance Avith Sanseverino, a celebrated condottiere, appeared 
suddenly before the Milanese town of Tortona (August 10th), 
and was admitted by the Governor; whence marching upon 
Milan, he found the same reception. The Duchess Bona was 
now advised to reconcile herself with Ludovico: but that Prince, 
in whose hands the chief fortresses had been placed, soon dis¬ 
played his true colours. Three days after entering Milan, he 
caused Simonetta to bo confined in the Castle of Pavia, where he 
was subjected to a trial accompanied with dreadful tortures, and 
in the following year he was beheaded. Ludovico then caused 
the majority of Galeazzo, who was only twelve years of age, to 
be proclaimed, in order that he himself might reign in his 
nephew’s name, and Bona, withdrew to Abbiate Grosso. 

This revolution deprived Lorenzo de’ Medici of the alliance of 
Milan, as the new Regent was on good terms with the King of 
Naples, who restored to him his brother’s Duohy of Bari. The 
Florentiijes were also alarmed at the defeat of their army by the 
Duke of Calabria at Poggio Imporiale; and even the friends and 

* Planta, Helvetic Centfederacy, vol. ii. p. 204 . 
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partisans of Lorenzo threatened to desert- him. In this nlrisis of 
his fortunes, Lorenzo adopted, the bold step of proceeding in 
person to the Court of the treacherous Ferdinand j where by his 
talents, address, and’ eloquence he ma^e such an impression on 
that monarch that he succeeded in effecting not only a peace but 
a league with him (March, 1480). This clandestine treaty made 
the Venetians as angry with Lorenzo as the Pope was with 
King Ferdinand, and they found no difficulty in persuading 
Sixtus to form a league with themselves ; of which his nephew, 
Jerome Riario, Count of Imola, was appointed Captain-General. 
Jerome now diverted his arms from Tuscany into Romagna, drove 
the noble house of Ordelaffi from Forli, and was invested by 
Sixtus with the lordship of that city. 

Such was the state of Italy when Mahomet II. determined on 
the expedition before referred to (p. 102), against Ferdinand of 
jS’aples, in revenge for the aid which he had given to the Knights 
of Rhodes. It is admitted by Venetian historians that their 
Republic, with the view of ruining Ferdinand, not only made the 
peace just mentioned with the Pope, but also sent ambassadors to 
the Grand Signor to incite him to invade Ferdinand’s dominions, 
by representing to him that he was entitled tO Brindisi, Taranto, 
and Otranto, as places formerly remaining to the Byzantine 
Empire: though it is probable that they did not communicate 
this step to Sixtus.^ The landing of the Turks in Apulia induced 
the Pope to pardon the Florentines and reconcile them with the 
Church. Twelve of the leading citizens of Florence were de¬ 
spatched to Rome, where they were compelled to make the most 
abject submission, and to receive at the hands of the Pope the 
flogging usually inflicted on such occasions; and by way of 
penance the Florentines were ordered to fit out fifteen galleys 
against the Turks. 

Notwithstanding the peace between King Ferdinand and 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, the Neapolitan army, under the Duke Of 
Calabria, was still in Tuscany, when, in August, 1480, the Turks, 
under Ahmed Keduk, Pasha of Vallona, effected the landing in 
Apulia already referred to. They took Otranto, put the greater 
part of the inhabitants to death, sawed tha Commandant and the 
Archbishop in half, and committed many other atrocities. They 
also attacked Taifento, Brindisi, and Lecce ; but the approach of 
the Duke of Calabria compelled them <to re-embark,* leaving, 

' See Navagiero, Sior. Venet. in Mdhia nuto, ihid. xxii. p. 1213. Cf, Daru, lliU. 
ton, ItaL. Her. SS. t. xxiii. p. H65 ; Sa- de J^eniee, liv. xviii. §§ 3, 4. 
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However, a garrison of 8,000 men in Otranto. The Pope, 
alarmed by the Turkish invasion and the menacing demands of 
King Ferdinand, who threatened that if he were not immediately 
assisted, he would treat yvith the invaders, and facilitate their* 
march to Rome, formed a league with Milan, Ferrara, Genoa, 
and Florence and in order to provide speedier succour, he sent 
his own plate, as well as that of some of the churches, to the 
mint. Ferdinand also received a few troops from his son-in-law. 
King Matthias of Hungary, and from Ferdinand of Aragon. 
The Venetians, on the other hand, assisted the Turks to victual 
Otranto. In 1481 the Turks made a fresh attempt on the Terra 
di Otranto, but could not penetrate the lines of the Duke of 
Calabria; and as the Neapolitan fleet was superior at sea, the 
garrison of Otranto began to feel the approach of famine. The 
unexpected news of Sultan MahomePs death added to their dis¬ 
couragement, and on tho 10th of September they capitulated. 
The Duke of Calabria, following their own example, violated the 
capitulation, and having captured some of the Turks after they 
had set sail, compelled them to serve in the army and in the 
galleys. 

Mahomet died May 3rd, 1481, in Ijis camp near Geb^eh, while 
on his way to Byzantine Scutari;' and with him expired his 
magnificent projects, which amounted to nothing less than the 
utter extinction of the Christian name. He was fifty-one years 
of age at his death, of which he had reigned thirty. Possessing 
some of the qualities of a great and noble natme, he was never¬ 
theless the slave of passion and caprice, which often betrayed him 
into acts of the basest perfidy and most revolting inhumanity. 
He was, perhaps, the greatest conqueror of his martial race ; yet 
not a mere destroyer, for ho could also construct and organize, as 
appears from the laws which he prescribed for his own State, and 
from the manner in which he preserved and adorned Constan¬ 
tinople. 

Having thus brought down the conquests of the Turks and 
the afiairs of Italy to the death of Mahomet II., we shall now 
direct our attention awhile to the nations of Western Europe. 

‘ See the bulls in Baynaldus, t x. p. 610 sq. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A fter the expulsion of the English from Franco, the re¬ 
mainder of Charles VII.’s reign affords few events of im¬ 
portance, besides his quarrel with his son, the Dauphin Louis, and 
the flight of the latter to the Court of Burgundy. Louis, after his 
relegation into Dauphine,^ displayed in the government of that 
land, in a manner remarkable in so youthful a Prince, the same 
principles which afterwards guided his conduct as King of Franco. 
Ho cultivated the friendship of the people, and endeavoured to de¬ 
press the nobles, whom he forbade to exercise the right of ^vate 
war; he introduced many reforms into the administration of the 
country, which gave it the air of a little kingdom; he established 
a Parliament at Grenoble and a University at Valence ; he coined 
money bearing his own superscription; he raised a considerable 
aiuny, and he negotiated with foreign Princes on the footing of an 
independent Sovereign. Against his father he waged open war. 
The hatred and jealousy between Charles VII. and his heir wont 
on increasing, and in 1456 Charles resolved on reducing his re¬ 
bellious son, and bringing Dauphine under power of the Crown. 
Louis felt that, from the want of gens d’armes, he could bring no 
force into the field able to cope with his father’s,® and under pre¬ 
tence of joining the expedition which the Duke of Burgundy 
talked of preparing against the Turks, he fied to the Court of that 
Sovereign, where he met with a magnificent reception. 

Philip, however, would offer nothing but his mediation; and 
he even made a sort of apology to Charles VII. for receiving 
Louis, protesting that he meant only the good both of father and 
son. But all negotiations proved unavailing, and Louis remained 
in Brabant, where he was treated with yegal splendour: a resi¬ 
dence was assigned him at Genappe, near Nivelle, with a 
monthly pension of 2,500 livres ; and it was here that, to 
amuse his leisure hours, the Cent No%velles nouvellesrwere com- 

* See above, p. 76. 

® See bis letter, ap. Michelet, Hist, dc France, t. viii. p. 99. 
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posed, in i mi tation of Boccaccio’s Decamermi. Charles VII. was 
accustomed to say that the Duke was sheljjering the fox that 
would at last devour his hens. The residence of Louis at the 
Court of Burgundy afforded him, indeed, ample opportunity to/'* 
observe all the weak points of his future enemy, and the founda¬ 
tion was n^)W laid of that antipathy between the heirs apparpnt of 
Burgundy and France, which afterwards proved of so much poli¬ 
tical importance. No characters could well be more dissimilar 
than those of the two young Princes. That of Louis offers the 
picture of a personage not often seen in the world—a royal cynic. 
Amidst the pomp and magnificence so pre-eminently cultivated 
at the Burgundian Court, Louis felt and displayed a profound 
contempt for all the trappings of state, and for everything that 
savoured of chivalry. In public conferences and assemblies, 
where the nobility and Crown vassals vied with one another in all 
the splendour of silk and velvet, gold and precious stones, Louis 
appeared in a short coat, an old doublet of grey fustian, and a 
scurvy felt hat. Such a temper was naturally accompanied 
with a turn for irony and raillery. Louis took no pride in 
his rank; the only Ibing on which he piqued himself was, 
being more dexterous and able than others. Yet his simple, 
or rather mean. Way of life, did not arise from the love of 
hoarding, but from the desire of employing the money which 
he saved in undertakings that might be useful to his interests. 
Expediency was his only rule; and throughout his life he pre¬ 
ferred diplomacy to arms. In disposition he was sly and dis¬ 
sembling, also cruel where he deemed it necessary for his pur¬ 
pose. But there was a singular, and apparently incongruous, 
trait in the character of this hard-hearted man of the world—he 
was weakly superstitious; not according to the superstition of 
his age, which delighted in the splendour of public worship, in 
magnificent religious foundations, and in the glorification of 
the clergy, but a superstition trivial, debasing, centering wholly 
in himself. He cared little for the precepts of religion, and de¬ 
lighted in humiliating the clergy; yet he constantly wore rotmd 
his neck a huge wooden paternoster. In short, he was directly 
opposed to the spirit of ^e middle ages, which it seemed to be 
his mission utterly to destroy. 

Such a disposition, as it had led the Dauphin to hate and de¬ 
spise his father, the triflpng, dissipated, extravagant Charles, so 
it now set him at variance with the Count of Charolais, the son 
and heir of Philip, afterwards known as Charles the Bold. That 
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young Prince, though sedate and devout, was haughty, imperious, 
obstinate, and inflexible ; a great admirer of that ancient chivalry 
which Louis despised; and finding his chief amusement in read¬ 
ying books relating to it. War was his favourite passion, and he 
delighted in feats of arms and in bodily exercises. Like Louis, 
he was at variance with his father, being displeased with the 
favour shown by Philip to his ministers, the Croys, and on this 
subject a violent scene took place in 1457, when the old Duke 
was so enraged as to draw his sword upon his son. In pursuance 
of his habitual policy with regard to France, Philip the Good had 
compelled Charles to marry a French Princess, Isabella of Bour¬ 
bon, though the ^ount of Charolais’s own views were directed 
towards a daughter of Richard, Duke of York, a connection 
which might have afforded him a prospect of the English throne. 

After the flight of Louis Charles VII. took possession of Dau¬ 
phin^, which was now finally joined to the French monarchy, and 
never again administered as a separate sovereignty.^ Charles did 
not feel himself strong enough to make war upon the Duke of 
Burgundy, but jealousy and hatred were rankling in his breast; 
he took every occasion "to thwart Philip’s interests, and affected 
to treat him with a hauteur which must have been very galling to 
“ the great Duke of the West.” Charles suffered no further 
serious disquietude from the English. A ray of glory might 
have been shed over his declining days had he known how to use 
the opportunity which fortune threw in his way by the making 
over to him of the sovereignty of Genoa by the Doge Pietro 
Fregoso in 1458, when Charles, as already related, made John of 
Anjou Governor of that city. But the ill policy of the French 
King soon proved fatal to his dominion at Genoa. During the 
wars of the Roses in England, Charles naturally sided with Mar¬ 
garet of Anjou and the House of Lancaster, while the cause of 
York was espoused by the Duke of Burgundy. Charles was un¬ 
reasonable enough to insist tha4 the Genoese should aid Margaret 
with a fleet, and urged them to spend their blood and treasure, 
while he husbanded his own, in a cause to which they were per¬ 
fectly indifferent. The anger of the Genoese was roused by this 
injustice; they rose and expelled the French Governor and gar¬ 
rison (March 9th, 1461); and an army v^ich Charles despatched 
against them iuothe following July was utterly defeated. 

Towards the end of his life Charles^VII. seems tc^have con¬ 
templated disinheriting the rebellious Louis, and leaving the 

* Sismondi, Sisf. des Franfais, t, xiv. p. 3. 
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Crown to his second son, Charles, Duke of Berri, a purpose from 
which he is said to have been diverted by the counsel of Pope 
Pius II.^ His last days were passed in an alternation between a 
wretched listlessness and those sensual pleasures which hastened 
his end. At last ho fell into so deep a state of dejfeotibn as 
to fancy that all the world, and especially his son, the Dauphin, 
were engaged in a league to poison him, and obstinately re¬ 
fusing all sustenance, he literally died of starvation, July 22nd, 
1461. 

The Dauphin, now Louis XI., was still at the Court of Burr 
gundy when his father expired.® With his characteristic dislike 
of pomp and magnificence, he declined Philip the Good's offer 
to escort him into France with a numerous retinue of knights; 
and he set off with only a few attendants to take possession of 
his new Kingdom. The contrast between the Sovereigns was 
strikingly displayed at Louis's coronation, which took place 
shortly afterwards at Rheims. The Duke of Burgundy appeared 
there with the splendour worthy of an Emperor; whilst the 
French King, as he rode before in moan and shabby attire, re¬ 
sembled some valet sent to announce the approach of the Duke. 
The latter’s retinue, both men and horses, were almost buried 
under the weight of rich velvets adorned with jewels and massy 
golden chains; the very beasts of burdei^ had velvet housings 
embroidered with the Duke’s arms, and silver bells tinkled on 
their nocks. One hundred and forty superb chariots, over which 
floated Phibp’s banners, conveyed his gold and silver plate, the 
money that was to be thrown, tho wine that was to be distributed, 
to tho populace; while fat Flemish bullocks and small sheep of 
the Ardennes, destined to supply the banquets, closed the pro¬ 
cession. The King, on the other hand, in his ostentatious 
poverty, assumed a corresponding air of humble devotion. He 
was constantly on his knees; he could not be raised from them 
when he received the chrism of the sainte ampoule, or when the 
Duke of Burgundy, as premier Peer of France, put the crown 
upon his head. Yet amidst all this affected humility, ^iouis’s 
penetrating glance, the ironical smile that played about his lips, 
betrayed his true charapj;er to tho intelligent observer. 

After the coronation magnificent tournaments were celebrated 
at Paris, at one of which Louis contrived an" exhibition that 

' Baynaldus, anno 1461, t. x. p. 282. with a safe-conduct to treat with tho 

® Louis’s first act was to arrest the Duke Duke. Martin, t. vi. p. 522. * 

of Somerset, who had entered Burgundy 
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at once gratified hia cynicism and gave presage of what he was 
meditating against the degenerate feudal lords. After the Count 
of-Charolais and the rest of the nobles had jousted, and paraded 
before the spectators their splendid accoutrements, their jewel¬ 
lery, and their plumes, a strange champion, grotesquely attired, 
as well as his horse, in the skins of wild beasts, suddenly 
entered the lists, and dismounted one after another all tho^p 
gorgeous knights; while the King, hidden behind some Parisian 
ladies/ quietly enjoyed the spectacle from a window. He had 
selected and handsomely paid a tall and vigorous gendarme, who, 
inounted on a strong and fiery steed, overthrew all who ventured 
to oppose him. 

Louis’s first acts foreshadowed the policy of his future reign— 
to lower the nobility, the Church, and everything that could offer 
a counterpoise to the royal authority. After the coronation ban¬ 
quet, Philip the Good had knelt down before him and solicited 
pardon for aU who had offended him during his father’s life; and 
Louis, who could hardly refuse the first request of his benefactor, 
promised compliance, with certain exceptions. But he did not 
keep even this qualified promise, and Philip foretold the resis¬ 
tance of the persecuted nobles. The way in which Louis received 
the addresses of the clergy was in the ixighost degree rude and 
unmannerly. He stopped the Archbishop of Rheims, who was 
also Chancellor of France, at the first word j and his reception of 
the celebrated Cardinal Beasarion, whom the Pope had sent to 
compliment him, was still worse. The learned Byzantine had 
prepared a long and somewhat pedantic speech; but the King cut 
him short with a line from the Latin grammar ; Barbara Qrceca 
genus retinent quod habere solebant!' On the other hand, he 
despatched letters to his “good towns,” calling on the inhabitants 
to hold them well for the King—that is, against the governors, 
whom he suspected. These demonstrations did not remain mere 
idle words, but were soon followed up with corresponding acts. 
In order to curtail the jurisdiction of the Parliaments of Paris and 
Toulouse, he created that of Bordea ux ; he established at Bourgcs 
a rival University to that of Paris, which intercepted the students 
of the south; and he published severaj ordinances respecting 
ecclesiastical matters^ claiming the disposal of benefices, and for¬ 
bidding all appeals to the Pope. One of the most remarkable of 
these was the ordinance of July 20tli*, 146:3, commanding the 
clergy to make within a year a return of all Church property, 

* Michelet, Hist, de France, t. viii. p. 206 . 
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''in order that they may no longer encroach on our signorial 
rights, nor on those of our vassals.” He banished the Papal 
collectors, and seized the temporalities of two or three Cardinals; 
among them, those of the Cardinal of Avignon, one of the richest 
of pluralists, from whom he obtained the revenues of the bishop¬ 
rics of Carcassone and Us^s, of the abbey of St. Jean d^Ang^ly, 
aqd several others.^ 

In order to degrade the aristocracy, Louis elevated farmers 
and lawyers to the rank of nobles. But his main efforts were 
directed against the holders of the large French fiefs, several 
of whom might be regarded as rivals to the Crown. After 
Burgundy, the principal of these was the Duke of Brittany, whose 
fief was dissimilar to those of the rest of France. There prevailed 
in Brittany a sort of clanship somewhat analogous to that of the 
Scotch Highlands; the Duke styled himself Duke " by the grace 
of God;” he spoke of his royal and ducal powers, and wore a 
crown instead of the ducal hat. The pretensions of the Dukes of 
Brittany to independence had been favoured by the long struggle 
between France and England, and the question of homage to the 
Crown of France had been renewed at the accession of each Duke. 
The celebrated Constable Richemont, who had succeeded to the 
Duchy of Brittany in 1467, with the title of Arthur III., had 
done only simple homage: that is, he neithOT took off his belt nor 
bent his knee, but standing, and girt with his sword, he placed 
his hands between those of Charles VII., and pronounced the 
accustomed formula, which, however, was received with reserva¬ 
tion by the French monarch. The latter claimed a Uege homage, 
which would have obliged the Duke to follow his banner every¬ 
where in war, and to sit in his courts of justice, in short, to be 
a Peer of Prance—a title by which the Dukes of Brittany would 
have thought themselves degraded. The question therefore was 
not one merely of rank and honour: it involved the more sub¬ 
stantial points of feudal services and payments, as also what 
were called the droits regaliens, or the privilege of appoint¬ 
ing to bishoprics and receiving the fruits and revenues during 
av6idances. 

At the accession of^ Louis XI. Brittany was held by Duke 
Francis II., the nephew of Richemont, who demurred to the 
King’s demand of formal liege homagp; and, in order to fortify 
himself against any attpmpt at compulsion, he contracted an 
alliance with the Duke of Normandy. The latter duchy, by a 

' Michelet, HUt. de France, p. 185 sqq. 
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policy which it is difficult to explain, Louis had conferred on the 
Count of Charolais, together with a revenue of 36,000 livres and 
the Hotel de Nesle at Paris. Louis can hardly be suspected of 
gratitude. One motive might have been that Charolais was at 
variance with his father; or Normandy might have been con¬ 
sidered more easy to reduce if placed in .the hands of a sort of 
foreign Sovereign. Be this as it may, Louis, with his usual 
caution and foresight, did not immediately resort to open violence 
against the Duke of Brittany, but first of all proceeded to place 
the French Kingdom in such a state as might enable him to enforce 
his demands with safety. He first directed his views to the south, 
and, in an expedition which he undertook in 1462, he received 
the Catalan County of Rousillon in mortgage from the King of 
Aragon, and assigned it to the Count of Foix. This grant was 
accompanied with other acts calculated to make him popular 
among his subjects in those parts. Thus, he exempted Dauphin^ 
from the game laws, and granted to Toulouse, which had suffered 
from a great fire, an exemption from taxes for a century. A little 
afterwards he renewed his alliance with the Swiss* or Old League 
of High Germany, and with Francis Sforza, Duke of Milan, to 
whom, as we have said, he abandoned all the French claims on 
Genoa and Savona, with reservation of* the sovereignty. But 
what lay nearest his Imart was the recovery of the towns on the 
Somme, which had been pledged to the Duke of Burgundy, and 
by which that potentate might have opened to the English the 
road to PariS|^ 

By the Treaty of Arras, Louis was entitled to redeem these 
towns; but he seems to have promised the Count of Charolais 
that he would not do so during the lifetime ofi Charolais^s father. 
He preferred, however, that his money should go into the hands 
of Philipps favourites, the Croys, rather than into those of his 
heir; and Charolais protested in vain. Thus, in October, 1463, 
the towns of St. Quentin, P^ronne, Amiens, Abbeville, in short, 
all those on the Somme and in Picardy, were redeemed and re¬ 
annexed to the Crown of France; but Grchiea, Douay, and Lille, 
which had. been pledged at an earlier period, remained in the 
hands of the Duke of Burgundy. In or^er to raise the neces¬ 
sary sum of 400,000 crowns, the King, besides taxing his towns, 
also laid his hands on the sacred deposit in Notre-Dame, the 
^ money of smtors, widows, and wards plaped there by the Parlia¬ 
ment of Paris. Another measure of precaution was the truce 
which he concluded with Edward IV. at Hesdin (October 27th, 
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1463. This Prince had mounted the throne only a few months 
before Louis, but the wars of the Roses still continued in Eng¬ 
land. Soon after his accession, Louis had lent some help to 
Henry VI.; and on the other hand, a large naval expedition, 
under command of the Earl of Warwick, had been fitted out 
against France in 1462; but Warwick had contented himself 
with making a trifiing descent at Brest.^ 

After these precautions Louis prepared to strike a blow against 
tho Duke of Brittany, who on his side had not been improvident 
oridle. He had confirmed his alliance with the Count of Charo- 
lais, as Duke of Normandy (March, 1464) j ho was negotiating 
with Edward IV., to whom he promised to transfer the homage 
of Brittany j and he entered into a league with the malcontent 
Dukes of Bourbon and Berri, and with John of Anjou, Duke of 
Lorraine and Bar, son of Ren<5, titular King of the Sicilies. To 
crush so dangerous a vassal, Louis caused an army to assemble 
gradually and secretly on the frontier of Brittany; and he then 
announced to Francis II. that he would no longer be permitted 
to stylo himselfJDuko “ by tho grace of God,” nor to exercise the 
prerogatives of a sovereign Prince. The Duke of Brittany did not 
venture directly to reject these commands; but he alleged the 
necessity of consult!ng*the States, and tho whole matter was 
referred to an assembly to meet at Chinon in September, by 
which nothing was concluded. 

Louis know that his policy had roused the distrust and hatred 
of the French nobility, and that a great confederacy was organizing 
against him. His dissembling yet decisive character inspired the 
nobles with fear; and Pierre do Breze concentrated this feeling 
in an epigram, when he remarked that the King’s horse did not 
carry him alone, but all his council. Not that Louis repelled 
advice j on the contrary, ho gave everybody an attentive hearing, 
but ended by deciding for himself. The lurking discontent 
wanted only an occasion to explode, which was soon afforded by 
a hasty step of the King’s. Louis was aware that Romill4, Vice- 
Chancellor of Brittany, was one of the chief agents in hatching 
the confederacy against him; that he was accustomed to travel 
about disguised as a mpnk, and was now at Gorcum, in Holland, 
with the Count of Charolais. The King, therefore, resolved to 
seize him, and his papers, and it is said the Count of Charolais 

* Michelet {Histoire de France, t. viii. that not a word of all this is to be found 
p. 146) insinuates that Warwick had al- in Lingard or Turner. We shall return 
re^dy been bought by Louis; and observes, to this subject further on. 
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also; and lie despatched thither the Bastard of Rubempr^, a 
notoriously bold and desperate character, in a smuggling vessel; 
but Rubempr4's appearance in the streets of Gorcum excited sus¬ 
picion, and he was apprehended. The Duke of Burgundy was 
informed that Louis, guided by certain astrologers, who had 
foretold the Duke’s approaching death, had resolved on kid¬ 
napping his . successor; and the Eling’s known addiction to 
astrology lent colour to the charge. To clear his honour the 
TCiug sent an embassy to the Court of Philip, consisting of tho 
Count d’Eu, the Archbishop of jN'arbonne, and tho Chancellpr, 
Pierre de Morvilliers. The last discharged his mission with 
insolence. He reproached the Count of Charolais with Ms 
connection with tho Duke of Brittany, demanded that Rubompy^ 
should be released, and that Olivier do la Marche,* who had 
incriminated the King, should be surrendered, as well as, a 
Jacobin friar, who had abused him in his sermons. When the 
Ambassadors were departing the Count of Charolais bade the 
Archbishop of Narbonne recommend him very humbly to the 
King, and tell him that he had received a fine reprimand from 
his Chancellor, but that Louis should repent of it before a year 
was past. 

This broach with Burgundy encouraged the French nobles to 
fly to arms. They commimicated with one another by means of 
envoys, who wore recognized by a knot of red silk at their girdles; 
and towards the end of 1464 was concluded at Paris the confede¬ 
racy known as the Ligue, or Emprise du Bien Buhlic; a name, as 
Sismondi observes, which shows that some deference was begin¬ 
ning to be paid to public opinion. More than five hundred 
princes, lords, and ladies, are said to have enrolled themselves in 
this League. It was favoured by the clergy, whom Louis had 
offended by the measures before adverted to as well as by ex¬ 
cluding Bishops from the Parliament \)f Paris; and they allowed 
the agents of the nobles to me^t in the Cathedral of Notre-Dame. 
Philip the Good, fearing the rash and headstrong temper- of his 
son, at first stood aloof from tMs confederacy; and it was only on 
persuasion of his nephew, John, Duke of Bourbon, that he was at 
length induced to join it. Bourbon, who had done good service 
against the English, had been alienated from the King by tho 
refusal of the c^nstableship on the death of Richemont, as well as 

’ The authof of the contemporary Me- who was then in the service of the Duke 
moirs. At the period of this embassy of Burgundy, but afterwards attached 
begin the Memoirs of Philip de Comines, himself to Louis XL 
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by being deprived of the government of Gruienne. The Duchy of 
Bourbon lies in the heart of the French Kingdom, but John also 
possessed many lands in the south, so that his territory might be 
said to reach from Bordeaux to Savoy. Among other principal 
leaders besides the Duke*of Brittany, were the Duke of Alen 9 on, 
the Count of Armagnac, and John of Anjou, who had joined the 
League much against the inclination of his father. King Rene. 
The Angevin House of Provence and Lorraine had been hurt by 
the surrender of Genoa, which diminished their chance of recover¬ 
ing Naples; while the Orleans family had also been offended by 
the King’s alliance with Francesco Sforza, the old Duke Charles 
claiming Milan, as we have said, through his mother, Valentina 
Visconti. The confederates published violent manifestoes, in 
which they denounced the acts of the King, and they declared 
that their revolt had no other object than the good of the people. 
The King on his side despatched letters through the kingdom in 
which he pointed out the evils which would spring from this " false 
and damnable rebellionand he asserted, perhaps with truth, 
that if he had consented to increase the pensions of the nobles, 
and allowed them to oppress their vassate as before, they would 
never have thought of the public weal. * 

Stratagem and negotiation, Louis’s familiar arts,'were now of no 
avail; it was necessary to oppose force by force, and he applied 
himself to the levying of an army. He increased the pay of the 
military, and, to meet this charge, he laid on taxes which con¬ 
siderably damaged his popularity. Abroad he entered into 
alliances with the Bohemians and with Venice, and he endea¬ 
voured to conciliate the Pope; but the only foreign aid which he 
actually received was from the Duke of Milan and the King of 
Naples, who were naturally pleased that he should support them 
against the pretensions of his own vassals. Francesco Sforza sent 
his son, Galeazzo Maria, with troops; and King Ferdinand de¬ 
spatched some galleys to cruise on the coast of Proveifoe. Louis 
also courted the Medici; and it was now that he allowed Pietro to 
insert the lilies of France in his armorial bearings—a favour that 
was probably bought. It was at this conjuncture (June, 1464), 
that, in order to procure rapid intelligence from. all parts of the 
realm, Louis first established posts, in imitation of those of ancient 
Rome, with relays of horses at every four leagues; a very neces¬ 
sary step l^owards his policy of centralization. 

In March, 1466, the iting’s brother, Charles, Duke of Berri, 
from whom he had been some time estranged, joined the League, 
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and went into Brittany. This was the signal for the civil war 
which ensued, known as the guerre du hien puhlic, or War of the 
Public Weal; and in May, almost the whole Kingdom, except 
Lyon, Dauphin^, the greater part of Auvergne, Languedoc, and 
Guienne, had risen in arms. The King Erst led his forces against 
Bourbon; but learning that the Duke of Brittany was in his rear, 
and that the Count of Charolais was marching on Paris at the 
head of 26,000 men, he hastened towards the north. The Duke 
of Brittany -was on the Loire, Charolais on the Somme; and their 
design was to form a junction in the Isle of France, and occupy 
Paris. Charolais’s military character was precipitate and rash, and 
his natural imprudence was increased by his father’s advice to 
strike hard, accompanied with a promise that he himself, if neces¬ 
sary, would come to his aid at the head of 100,000 men. Charo¬ 
lais penetrated to Paris without waiting for the Duke of Brittany; 
but his army was ill organized and disciplined, and the Parisians 
made a valiant defence. Whilst the Count was hesitating whether 
to retreat or to await the arrival of his confederates, Louis un¬ 
expectedly approached, the Oriflamme glittering in his ranks, 
which, during the domination of the English, had lain forgotten. 
This is the last time that the appearance of this celebrated stan¬ 
dard is recorded. Louis attacked the Burgundian army at 
Montlhery, July IGth, 1405. The accounts given of this battle 
by the two contemporary chroniclers, Philip de Cominos and 
Olivier de la Marche, are not easily to be reconciled. Both leaders 
are said to have displayed personal valour, and both claimed the 
victory. Charolais remained in possession of the field, but he re¬ 
tired next day to Etampes, where he was joined by the Dukes of 
Brittany and Berri, while Louis seemed to have reaped the more 
substantial advantage of the day, as he lost fewer men, and entered 
Paris as a conqueror. 

About the. middle of August, the array of the League, which 
had received large reinforcemepts, and had been joined by many 
of the confederate princes, reappeared before Paris. Louis had 
gone into Normandy to hasten the levies in that quarter, and 
meanwhile the Duke of Berri invited the Parisians to a negotia¬ 
tion at Beaut4-sur-Mame, where he endeavoured, though without 
success, to persuade them to open their gates to him. In a few 
days Louis retojpned' with the Norman levies; but though the 
hostile armies lay opposed to each other till September, ^nly a few 
unimportant skirmishes took place. As Louis was master of the 
Seine down to the sea, he could always command a supply of pro- 
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visions, and was therefore*in no hurry to risk a battle; he trusted 
rather to delay, and the effects which he hoped to produce 
through intrigue and address on princes of such dissimilar cha¬ 
racters and interests as those nOw leagued against him. He also 
relied on some diversious that were^ making in his favour. Galeazzo 
Maria Sforza had entered Dauphin^ with 5,000 men, and the 
citizens of Li4ge, with whom Louis had signed a treaty at the 
breaking out of the war, had risen against the Duke of Burgundy, 
and after sending him a defiance at Brussels, had laid siege to 
Limburg. The King also had incited the inhabitants of Dinant 
to war; and they had ravaged the County of Namur, and hung 
up on a gallows before the gates of Bouvignes, an effigy of 
Charolais, with an insulting inscription, designating him as a 
bastard of the old Bishop of Liege. These were blows struck in 
the heart of the enemy’s dominions; the Count of Charolais 
became anxious to make his peace with Louis, in order that he 
might be able to chastise the insolence of his rebellious subjects; 
and negotiations between the King and the League were opened 
at Charenton. Louis, who had no pride, or at all events never 
suffered it to interfere with his intercste, flattered the vanity of 
Charolais by going thither in person, without asking for securities 
or hostages. He even condescended to say that the Count had 
fulfilled the promise made to his ambassadors—namely, that their 
master should repent his insolence before a year was expired, 
for he confessed.that he repented of it already. 

Eouen had opened its gates to the Duke of Bourbon ; the ex¬ 
ample had been followed by some other towns of Normandy, and 
the demands of the princes and nobles became so extravagant, 
that Louis at first refused to listen to them. They were all, how¬ 
ever, for the private advantage of the confederates; not a word 
about the " public weal,” except that they stipulated for an 
assembly to consider of some reforms. Francesco Sforza advised 
Louis to concede everything, in-order to dissipate this formid¬ 
able conspiracy, and to fulfil the conditions or not, according to 
circumstances. But Louis was not behind the subtlest Italian 
as a diplomatist. He improved upon this advice, and granted 
even more than the confederates asked; seeing that the more he 
now conceded, the more ready would the people be to help him 
hereafter. He distinguished the Duke of Bupgundy from the 
other members of the League, and concluded with him a separate 
treaty at Conflans, Octo*ber 5th. The terms seemed most dis¬ 
advantageous to the Crown of France; that especially by which 
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the Count of Oharolais recovered,'fiSr himself, and his next 
heir, the towns of Picardy, with liberty to the King of France, 
after the demise of both, to repurchase them for 200,000 gold 
crowns. 

The treaty with the other princes Was signed at St. Maur des 
Fosses, October 29th. The King's facility was calculated to rouse 
suspicion; but the nobles were carried away by the advantages 
offered them, as well as by the example of Charolais. Nothing 
was said by them respecting the Etats Generaux, who might have 
questioned the concessions they had obtained] but in order to 
save appearances, they stipulated that the King should call an 
Assembly of Notables, to consist of twelve prelates, twelve 
knights and squires, and twelve lawyers. At the very time he 
was making these concessions, Louis entered a formal protest 
against them in the Parliament of Paris, as extorted by force, 
and therefore null and void; and the Parliament on their side 
registered the protest with reservations, declaring themselves 
under constraint. 

By the failure of the League of the Public Good—for the treaty 
of St. Maur, notwithstanding its vast concessions, must be regarded 
as the consummation of its failure—not only was the fate of the 
French nobility decided, but also the future colour of the French 
constitution. The barons of England, uniting their cause with 
that of the commons against King John, established their own 
influence and the liberty of all. The French nobility, standing 
by themselves, and contending at once with King and people, 
finally lost every remnant of power, and paved the way for demo¬ 
cracy and despotism. But their success would perhaps have been 
still more fatal to France. Under an aristocratical oligarchy public 
liberty might have been still more compromised; while France, 
instead of becoming a compact and powerful monarchy, would 
probably, like Germany, have had the elements of its strength 
dissipated among a confederacy,of feudal Princes. 

The first employment of Louis after his deliverance from imme¬ 
diate danger was to upset the treaty by which he had effected it. 
With this view he entered privately into negotiations with the 
princes and nobles. He seemed mindful of the oid fable of the 
bundle of rods, fragile separately, though infrangible while united. 
To conciliate Boijrbon, the King made him his Lieutenant in the 
south, and coliferred on the Bastard of Bourbon the, office of 
Admiral of Prance. The renowned Dunois, the old Bastard of 
Orleans, was detached from the interests of that House by giving 

I. K 
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his son the hand of Agnes‘of Savoy.^ The Constable St. Pol, 
uncle to the Queen of England, was seduced by the prospect of 
advantageous marriages for himself and family. Even the Count 
of Charolais, now a widower, was propitiated by the offer of the 
hand of Louis’s infant dallghter. Anno, afterwards the celebrated 
Anno of France, with Champagne and the Laonnois as a dowry. 
But most of these promises Louis had no intention to keep, and 
his treacherous projects were favoured by the mutual jealousy of 
the Princes. The Bukos of Brittany and Normandy (Charolais) 
quarrelled on tlieir journey from Paris to Rouen. Duke Francis 
wanted to seize the governorship of that city, and the principal 
offices, civil and military, of Normandy, in order to indemnify 
himself for the expenses of the war. He appealed to force, and 
was supported by the King, who ceded to him the droits regaliens 
of that province, made him a present of 120,000 gold crowns, 
and came to his assistance with an army. Their united force 
soon reduced Normandy, the towns of which made no defence, 
and that land was declared re-annexed to the French Crown 
(Jan. 21st, 1400). This event was accompanied with a double 
perfidy. The King neglected to fulfil his promise of bestowing 
Normandy on his brother tlic Duke of Beni, and the offer of 
Anne was transferred to John of Anjou, Duke of Calabria, but 
with no better intention of fulfilling it. In this state of things, 
small attention was paid to the provisions of the treaty. The 
Notables, charged with the reformation of abuses, assembled, 
indeed, but were so selected as to leave the King nothing to fear 
from their proceedings. 

Meanwhile the Count of Charolais was employed in punishing 
the towns of Li4ge and Dinant, in whose favour Louis had made 
no stipulations in the Treaty of Conflans, though it was he who 
had incited them to war. He sacrificed Li 6 ge to his desire of 
conciliating Bourbon, whose brother Louis had been made Bishop 
of that principality by influence qf Philip the Good; and in order 
that Louis might re-enter his bishopric, from which he had been 
expelled, it was necessary that the King should withdraw his 
protection ‘from the insurgent citizens. The Li4ge towns were 
reduced, condemned in heavy fines, and compelled to recognize 
the Duke of Burgundy as their hereditary protector. From this 
arrangement, however, the town of Dinant was specially excepted 5 
and in.j^^ugust (1466), Charolais appeared before Dinant with a 

' Louis himself had married Charlotte, daughter of Louis, Duke of Savoy, and sister 
of Agnes. 
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large army, battered it with his artillery, sacked it, razed it to 
the ground, and massacred the inhabitants in cold blood, 800 of 
whom, tmd together in couples, were thrown into the Mouse. 
This horrible example * procured the . renewed submission of 
Liege. ^ 

Charolais must not bear alone the execration merited by these 
atrocious acts. .The old Duke Philip was present before Dinant, 
and, though he was deemed more merciful than his son, he refused 
to listen to any conditions. It was one of the last acts of his 
reign; he died June 15th, 1467. His title of "the Good'^ was 
derived from a certain sensual good humour, which often passes 
with the vulgar for good nature, and supplies the place of virtue. 
By his last will he directed that his heart should be canned to 
Jerusalem; for .the Asiatic Princes at this time leagued against 
the Sultan Mahomet II. had pi'omised to place him on the throne 
of that visionary Kingdom.^ 

By the accession of Charles to his father’s dominions, Louis 
foresaw that a war with Burgundy would soon become inevitable; 
and in contemplation of it, he used every art to increase his popu¬ 
larity among his own stibjects. He particularly cultivated the 
friendship of the Parisians, spoke familiarly with all, dined and 
supped with the principal magistrates and citizens, and engaged 
his Queen to make bathing parties with their wives. From his 
former intimacy with Charles, he was well acquainted with all the 
weak points in his character, and ho prepared to take advantage 
of them. That Prince, who has obtained the surnames of “ the 
Terrible,” the Bold,” and “ the Rash,” was of middle stature, 
dark complexion, and commanding aspect. In many respects he 
was the reverse of his father. He was temperate and true to his 
maiTiage vow, warlike, inured to hardship and fatigue, but impro¬ 
vident, overbearing, and cruel. While Philip was regretted, his 
son soon became universally hated by the people, for his hos¬ 
tility to their municipal privileges, and the heavy taxes which he 
imposed upon them; by the nobles, for the haughtiness of his 
manners, and the inexorable severity with which he punished 
their excesses. Peace, order, and economy were the things chiefly 
coveted by the commercial Netherlanders Philip had studied to 
maintain them, but by Charles they were neglected. T|ie luxury 
and splendour ofathe Court and nobles were excessive, while the 

‘ Chnxles, however, appears to have the same author, vol. ii. p. 2^ sqq. 
l^tTOtea the women and children. Kirk, “ Sanuto, Fite di Ihicjii, op. Muratori, 
Charles the Bdd, vol. i. p. 374. For a 88. t. xxii. p. 1184. 

^neral defence of Charles's character, see 
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middle and commercial classes, though wealthy, were frugal and 
orderly in their mode of living; and they were particularly 
annoyed by the troops, commanded for the most part by bastard 
sons of the nobility, who lived almost at •free quarters upon them. 
The elements of discontent were, therefore, sufficiently al»undant; 
and, in order to foment it, Louis retained agents in the principal 
Burgundian towns. 

Soon after his accession, Charles had repafred to Ghent, when 
the citizens, discontented with a tax called the Cueillette, rose 
in insurrection, subjected the Duke to a kind of durance, and 
compelled him to repeal the obnoxious tax.. This example ope¬ 
rated in other towns, and Louis availed himself of the conjuncture 
to excite fresh disturbances in Liege. But that town was again 
soon reduced by Charles; Louis, as usual, having abandoned it 
to its fate. The state of the western provinces of the French 
Kingdom rendered it highly inexpedient for Louis to provoke 
immediate hostilities with the Duke of Burgundy. That Prince, 
in spite of their recent quarrels, was again leagued with the Duke 
of Brittany, at whoso Court the Duke of Berri, enraged at his dis¬ 
appointment respecting Normandy, was now residing; and all 
the King’s endeavours to conciliate his brother proved unsuc¬ 
cessful. The Dukes of Burgundy and Brittany were negotiating 
with Edward IV. of England, and towards the close of 1467 the 
long-protracted endeavours of these Princes were brought to a 
fortunate conclusion.* A marriage was arranged between Charles 
and Margaret of York, Edward’s sister, which was celebrated 
with great pomp at Bruges in July, 1468 ; and thus the blood of 
the House of Burgundy was once more mixed with, that of the 
Plantagenets. Edward promised 3000 English archers to assist 
in an invasion of Normandy, on condition that the places con¬ 
quered should be made over to England. 

But before any fruits could be derived from this alliance, Louis 
had contrived to render harmless the league between the Dukes 
of Burgundy and Brittany. In accordance with hfe usual policy, 

, he appealed against the princes to the people, and summoned the 
States General to meet at Tours in April, 1468. Their conqposi- 
tion was more than psually democratic. Most of the Peers of 
France were absent, whilst 192 deputies attended from sixty-four 

' An elaborate treaty of commerce, to son, Annah of Commerce, vol. i. p. 683. 
be in forcl thir^ years, was concluded In the foMowine June a treaty of the same 
between Edwara IV. and the Duke of kind, but on broader and more liberal 
Burgundy, November ^4th, 1467. Rymer, principles, was also concluded with Brit- 
t. xf. p. 691. An abstract in Maepher- tany. Rymer, Had. p. 618. 
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of the principal towns of the realm. The indignation roused by 
the alliance of the Dukes with England operated in favour of the 
King. The Assembly, although it fcomplained of many domestic 
grievances, unanimously^disapproved a separation of Normandy 
from the Crown j and they were of opinion that '^Monsipur 
Charles ” (the Duke of Berri) ought to be very well satisfied 
with his brother’s handsome offer of a pension of 60,000 livres, 
seeing that an edict of Charles the Wise assigned only 12,000 to 
a younger son. Armed with this decision of his States, Louis 
hastened to strike a blow against Brittany, before the English 
succours could arrive. Besides the dread inspired by his arms, 
the King had gained by his liberalities the Sire de Lescun, the 
chief counsellor and favourite of Duke Francis, who persuaded 
his master to a truce, and finally to subscribe the peace of An- 
cenis, September 10th, 1468, by which he abjured all alliances 
except the King’s, and submitted the question of Monsieur 
Charles’s” appanage to the arbitration of the Duke of Calabria 
and: of the Chancellor of Brittany. The Duke of Berri subse¬ 
quently acceded to this treaty. 

One motive with Francis for entering into it was the non- 
appearance of the Duke of Burgundy. Charles had been retarded 
by fresh symptoms of an outbreak at Liege; whither had returned, 
armed with clubs and othm* rustic weapons, a crowd of half-naked, 
half-starved fugitives, who had been living in the woods. When 
Charles arrived on the Somme, nothing could equal his surprise 
at receiving a copy of the treaty : he could not be persuaded but 
that it was a stratagem contrived to arrest his advance, and he 
was on the point of hanging for an impostor the herald who 
brought the document. But when the truth, by further con¬ 
firmation, at length stared him in the face, he displayed a readi¬ 
ness to negotiate; and the King himself, although he seemed to 
have Charles at an advantage, according to his habitual poKcy, 
preferred diplomacy to arms. His reliance, however, on his own 
superior dexterity brought him into a very awkward dilemAa. 
He resolved on personally visiting Charles at P^ronne, as he had 
pre'^ously done at Charenton*during the War of the Public Weal; 
though he had no security but a letter of tlie Duke’s, in which he 
said, that happen what might, the King should come, I'emain, 
and depart in safety. 

On October 10th, the day after Louis’s grrival at Peromno, news 
came to the Duke of Burgundy that the citizens of Liege had sur¬ 
prised Tongres on the night of St. Denis (8th to 9th October), 
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and killed the Bishop of Li^ge and several canons in presence of 
Louis’s agents. At this news Charles affected a violent rage, and 
confined Louis in the castle*, whence he could descry the tower 
where Charles the Simple had died as the prisoner of Herbert of 
Vermandois. The Duke’s courtiers begged him not to spare ^'the 
universal spider,” now at last caught in his own web; but Charles 
would have gained nothing by the King’s death, and he contented 
himself with extorting from him some very hard conditions. 
Louis was required to confirm the treaties of Arras and Conflans, 
to convert the Duke of Burgundy’s dependence on the French 
Crown into a more empty homage for separate provinces, to ab¬ 
rogate the appellate jurisdiction of the Paris Parliament in 
Flanders, to abandon the revenues of Picardy, and to confer on 
his brother, the Duke of Borri, the provinces of Champagne and 
Brie instead of Normandy. Louis subscribed these terms, 
October 14, but with the secret determination, in this case perhaps 
in some degree justified, to break them on the first opportunity. 
The Duke of Burgundy, aware of the King’s superstition, would 
not receive his oath except on a piece of the Cross of St. L6, 
which Louis always carried with him. ^his precious relic, which 
derived its name from having been long kept in the church of St. 
L6 at Angers, was reputed to be a portion of the true Cross; it 
had always accompanied Charlemagne on his journeys, and Louis 
was known to entertain the opinion that if he perjured himself 
upon it he would die within the year. 

But the hardest condition of all, if Louis retained any moral 
sense or feeling of honour, was, that he was compelled to accom¬ 
pany the Duke of Burgundy to Li^go, and to behold the chastize- 
mont of those very citizens whom his own arts had excited to re¬ 
bellion. He carried out, however, to the last the new character 
he had assumed of Charles’s friend. Far from appearing at Liege 
as a mere forced and unwilling spectator, he exhibited himself 
before the town with the cross ef St. Andrew in his hat, and to 
thS citizens’ cry of Vive la France ! responded with a shout of Vive 
Bourgogne! Yet on this occasion he displayed as much mili¬ 
tary courage as moral cowardice, *and repulsed a sortie from 
the town with great coolness, when the Duke had quite lost his 
head. 

Liege was taken by assault on Sunday, October 30 th, when the 
Duke of Burgundy exhibited the most deliberate cruelty in his 
treatment of the citizens. Those who had survived the assatilt 
and sack were proceeded against for weeks, nay months, after- 
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wards, with a show of judicial inquiry; but few escaped except 
those who could purchase their lives, and thousands were either 
hanged or drowned in the Meuse. The town was burnt with the 
exception of the religious edifices and the houses belonging to the 
clergy, and gens d’arm^ were despatclied into the Ardennes to 
make an end of those miserable fugitives who had not already 
died of cold and hunger. 

Louis had been permitted to return to France, November 2nd, 
more vexed perhaps at^being overreached than at the loss of his 
honour ; but for tho present, at least, he considered it advisable 
to carry out the stipulations of Peronno; and ho ordered tho 
treaty to be published at Paris, and to be registered by tho Par¬ 
liament. Yet with all his cynicism he could not help feeling his 
degradation. He displayed an unaccustomed sensitiveness to 
public opinion, especially that of his caj)ital, and passed on to 
Tours instead of entering Paris. On tho other hand, Charles tho 
Bold now began to push those ambitious projects of founding a 
Burgundian Kingdom which had been entertained by his father; 
and with that view he entered into negotiations with tho Austrian 
Duke Sigismund of Tyrol, surnamod tho Weak, who was then 
staying in the.Netherlands. In consideration of a sum of 80,000 
ducats, Sigismund pledged to Charles in 1469 all tho rights and 
possessions of the House of Habsburg in Alsace, the Breisgau, 
the Sundgau, the forest towns of the Rhine, and the lordship of 
Pfirt, or Ferretto. Charles thought of nothing less than over¬ 
throwing the King of France, and oven obtaining the Imperial 
crown after tho death of Frederick III .; little dreaming that his 
aspiring aims were only preparing the way for his own de¬ 
struction. 

An unguarded expression of the Duke of Burgundy’s seemed 
to the superstitious yet unscrupulous mind of Louis to afibrd him 
a loophole of escape from his oath. He had suddenly asked the 
Duke at parting what he should do in case his brother were not 
content with the portion assigned him ? And Charles had care¬ 
lessly answered that he must satisfy him in some other way, and 
that he left the matter to them; Regarding this answer as ab¬ 
solving him from his terrible oath, Loui% offered his brother tho 
Duchy of Guienne in place of Champagne and Brie; but tho Duko 
of Bern, who was at that time governed by the counsels of 
Cardinal Balue, would by no means consent to the exchange. 
Balue, a roguish simoniacal priest, whom Louis had raised from 
low condition to the height of trust and power, had sold himself 
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to the Duke of Burgundy, and it is euspected to have been 
through his machinations that Louis was entrapped at P4ronne ; 
after which, finding lhat he had lost the King’s confidence, he 
attached himself to J;he Duke of Beni. This was far from being 
the only instance in which Louis was betyayed by his ministers j 
for, clever and unprincipled, himself, he selected his advisers for 
the same qualities. He was a great admirer of Italian politics, 
and especially of the government of Venice, in whose principles 
he had employed two Venetians to instruct him. A certain flexi¬ 
bility of conscience was in his view a recommendation of a states¬ 
man, provided it were combined with the requisite dexterity and 
audacity j and thus, for instance, Pierre de Morvilliers, Bishop 
of Orleans, was actually under prosecution for malversation in his 
judicial functions as conseiller-clere in the Parliament of Paris, at 
the very time when he was made Chancellor. It was, therefore, 
no wonder that Louis was often deceived, for which he had 
nobody but himself to blame. On discovering Balue’s treachery, 
he caused him to be apprehended, together with the Bishop of 
Verdun, his creature; ho sequestered the Cardinal’s enormous 
wealth, and he requested the Pope to send Apostolic Vicars into, 
France to try the Roman prelate. But the Court of Rome replied 
that a Roman Cardinal could be tried only in Cpnsistory; and 
Louis, afraid to put Balue to death, subjected him to a punish¬ 
ment which the Cardinal himself is said to have suggested in the 
case of another criminal, and which had been long in use in Spain 
and Italy. Louis confined him in an iron cage eight feet square, 
in the Castle of Loches, in Touraine, where he remained ten years 
without being brought to trial. The Bishop of Verdun was sent 
to the Bastille. After the removal of these counsellors, the King 
effected an arrangement with the Duke of Berri, April 1469; the 
latter consenting to accept Guienne in compensation for Normandy, 
and binding himself by oath on the Cross of St. L6 not to marry 
Charles’s daughter, the heiress off Burgundy. By this arrange¬ 
ment Louis removed his brother from the sphere of the Duke of 
Burgundy’s influence, rendered him an object of suspicion to the 
Duke of Brittany, and opposed him to the English, whose views 
were still directed towards Guienne. 

The Duke of Burgundy expected that his brother-in-law, 
Edward IV., would make a descent on Guienne in 1470; but tTij i g 
was prevented by the inajirreotion of the Duke of Clarence, under¬ 
taken at the instigation of Warwick, whose daughter that Prince 
had married. The secret history of the Courts of England and 
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France at this period is so important^that we must take up the 
subject a little earlier. After the marrige of Edward IV. with 
Elizabeth Wbodville, in 1464, the advancement of Elizabeth’s 
family gave great umbrage to many of the old nobility, and espe¬ 
cially to the Earl of Warwick, who had also other causes of dis¬ 
content. That powerful nobleman, with his two brothers, the 
Archbishop of York and Lord Mont§.gue, now Earl of Northumber¬ 
land, had hitherto governed the kingdom, but since the appeai*- 
ance of this rival family, the King seemed to have grown weary 
of Warwick’s counsels. The first open symptom of coldness, 
however, between Edward and that nobleman arose on the occa¬ 
sion of the marriage of Margaret of York and the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, before mentioned. Warwick had advised a union with a 
French Prince, and Edward had authorized him to negotiate with 
Louis on the subject; for which purpose Warwick proceeded to 
Rouen, in 1467. Here he was treated by the French King in the 
moat intimate and confidential manner. The wall between their 
lodgings was pierced, in order that they might confer at all hours 
unobserved; Louis, by his presenlis and flattering attentions, con¬ 
verted Warwick into a’lasting friend, and from this time they 
appear to have kept up a constant secret correspondence.’ At 
the very same time the Bastard of Burgundy was in London, 
employed, it was suspected, in negotiating the marriage which 
afterwards took place, between Charles and Margaret. Warwick 
returned in a month or two, accompanied by certain French am¬ 
bassadors, whose object it was to prevent this marriage and the 
alliance that must spring from it between Edward and Charles, 
now become, by the death of his father, Duke of Burgundy ; and 
they offered Edward an annual pension from the King of France, 
as well as to refer his claims to Normandy and Aquitaine to the 
decision of the Pope. Bribery and corruption were Louis’s 
familiar arts ; and it is not improbable that the bearer of such a 
message to his Sovereign was himself not insensible to the charms 
of gold; a supposition which would at least explain much that 
is acknowledged to be unaccountable in Warwick’s conduct.® 
Edward disdainfully rejected the proposals of France, and War¬ 
wick retired in discontent to his 'castle aj Middleham, in York¬ 
shire. In his absence he was accused of being a secret partisan 

* Michelet, Hiatoire de France, t. ix. with having received bribes from Louis as 
p. 42; Hearne’s Fragments, p. .296 8<jq. early as J462 {Hist, de Ft%nce, t. viii. 
ap. Turner, Middle Ages, vol. iii. p. 281. p. 146), but there seems little in his con- 

* See Hume, vol. iii. p. 234. M. Miche- duct, previously to Edward’s marriage at 
let does not hesitate to charge Warwick least, to justify the suspicion. 
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of the House of Lancaster at the French Court, and a watch was 
set upon his actions; but a reconciliation took place between him 
and Edward j Warwick again appeared at Court in l468, and even 
escorted Margaret through London on her way to her husband in 
Flanders, 

Clarence’s marriage with Isabel, daughter of Warwick, took 
place at Calais, in July, 1469,,against the will of King Edward. 
At this very time an insurrection broke out in Yorkshire, in which 
county the Nevilles possessed their principal interest. The Earl 
of Northumberland, Warwick’s brother, though he defeated the 
rebels, did not efficiently quell the rising; and the insurgents 
were subsequently headed by two kinsmen of Warwick, Lords 
Fitzhugh and Latimer, who openly avowed their aim to be the 
removal of the Woodvillesi The King now summoned Clarence 
and Warwick to meet him at Nottingham, where he told War¬ 
wick that he did not believe the reports that were circulated 
against him. But soon after the royalists were defeated by the 
insurgents, when Earl Rivers and Sir John Woodville, the father 
and brother of Queen Elizabeth, being captured, were executed, 
by the order, or protended order, of Clarence and Warwick. The 
two last, together with the Archbishop of York, now sought the 
King at Olney, and in fact made him their prisoner, and he was 
placed at Middleham, under custody of the Archbishop.’ 

There are still some circumstances in Warwick’s conduct at 
this period which it is difficult to explain, even on the assumption 
that he was the secret and bribed partisan of Louis and the House 
of Lancaster. Such was his putting down the insurrection in 
Scotland, in favour of Henry VI,, in August, 1469; which, if 
that assumption be adopted, can only be attributed to his not 
being yet thoroughly decided. For the release of Edward IV. a 
little after, an explanation has been oftbred. It appears from 
the Chronicle of John of Wavrin, a contemporary writer,* that the 
Duke of Burgundy addressed a threatening letter to the mayor 
and citizens of London, in case they did not behave loyally to 
their King, and that Warwick, though feigning to know nothing 
of the letter, permitted Edward to depart to London. It is 
probable enough that,the large commerce.which the Londoners 
©^ijoysd with the Low Countries would have rendered a war with 
the Duke of Burgundy highly unpopular j and they may have 

bingard, History of England. * See Michelet, iiKs<.deFm)ice,liv.xvi. 
Liingard is the first modem historian w]jo (t. "vi. p. 299). . 

has revived this well-authenticated fact. 
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remonstrated with Warwicb and procured the liberation of Ed¬ 
ward. A reconciliation now took place, which seemed to be 
sincere : Edward granted a pardon to Warwick, Clarence, and all 
the other rebels, and promised his youthful daughter to the son 
of Northumberland. 

Early in 1470 the project above referred to of invading Franco 
in concert with the Duke of BUr^u.ndy was agitated; but suspicion 
still prevailed between the King and Warwick, and the expedition 
was prevented by an insurrection in Lincolnshire, headed by Sir 
Robert Welles, and supported by Clarence and Warwick. The 
rebels were defeated; Warwick and Clarence were proclaimed 
traitors, and sailed for Calais with a few ships, but Warwick’s 
lieutenant in that place, instead of admitting him, fired on and 
repulsed his little fleet, Warwick then sought an asylum from 
Louis, who placed Harflour at his disposal (May 1470); and his 
ships, on th6if way to that port, seized and carried fifteen Flemish 
coasting vessels into the Seine, and publicly sold at Rouen the 
goods captured from the Duke of Burgundy’s subjects. Charles 
the Bold remonstrated with Louis, who promised satisfaction, but 
at the same time instructed his. Admiral to repel any attack that 
the Duke’s fleet might make on the English ships. Louis w^s 
not prepared, however, for an open rupture with that Prince, and 
with a view to conciliate him, he sent, in July, an embassy to St. 
Omcr, which Charles received with more than his usual haughti¬ 
ness. He had caused a throne to be erected higher than any ever 
raised for King or Emperor; the canopy was of gold, the steps 
were covered with black velvet, and upon them were ranged in 
due order his nobles, his knights of the Golden Fleece, and the 
great officers of his state and household. Although the French 
ambassadors fell upon their knoes, Charles did not even deign to 
salute them, but with his hand making a sign to them to rise, 
addressed them in a speet^ interlarded with oaths; refused to 
listen to their proposals, and finally dismissed them from his pre¬ 
sence with marks of the greatest anger. 

Meanwhile Louis had succeeded in effecting a reconciliation 
between Warwick and Margaret of Anjou, who was then residing 
in France. The powerful Earl had put h^r friends to death, had 
thrown her husband into prison, and proclaimed her infant son 
a bastard born‘in adultery; yet, such are the victories often 
achieved by political interest over the niost sensitive feelings of 
human nature, an alliance was effected between these once mortal 
enemies, and it was agreed , that this very' son of Margaret’s, the 
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last hope of the House of Lancaster, should be married to 
Warwick's second daughter. In order to effect this reconcilia¬ 
tion, Louis had assured Margaret that he was more beholden to 
Warwick than to any man living; an extraordinary confession, 
which strongly confirms the suspicions of the Earl's integrity.^ 
An armament was then prepared in the French ports: Warwick, 
accompanied by the Admiral of France, landed at Dartmouth ; 
the standard of the Red Rose was again displayed in England j 
and in the short space of eleven days was accomplished that 
surprising revolution which restored Henry VI. to the throne. 
Edward IV., abandoned both by nobles and people, fled to Lynn 
in Norfolk, where he embarked for Holland (September, 1470). 
The Duke of Burgundy afforded his brother-in-law an asylum, but 
at once declared that he could not openly interfere in the affairs 
of England; and he acknowledged the restored Henry. 

This revolution encouraged Louis to dispute the validity of the 
Treaty of Peronne. In spite of his order that it should be regis¬ 
tered, the Parliament of Paris had demurred to do so, on the 
ground that its provisions were at variance with the fundamental 
laws of the Kingdom, and consequently ipso facto null and void; 
/Ad they proceeded to resume their jurisdiction in Flanders, 
which the treaty had abrogated, by summoning Flemish subjects 
before them, and by receiving appeals from Flemish tribunals. 
These proceedings threw Charles into transports of rage. He 
caused the French summoning officers to be imprisoned, and put 
to death such of his subjects as had appealed to the Paris Parlia¬ 
ment. But Louis proceeded steadily in his plans. His next 
step was to declare certain bailiwicks, for which the Duke of 
Burgundy should have done homage, escheated to the Crown; 
and as he turned a deaf ear to all Charles's remonstiji,nces on the 
subject, the latter called upon the Dukes of Lorraine and Brit¬ 
tany, who had been securities for the^due execution of the treaty, 
to enforce its provisions. The, King, who had made up his 
mind to proceed to extremities, in order to support his cause by 
the public voice of the nation, summoned an assembly of Notables 
to meet at Tours, to whom he submitted the whole question 
(November, 1470). yhis assembly declared the Treaty of 
P^rqnne to be null and void, and pronounced the Duke of 
Burgundy gui\ty of high treason on a long' list of charges that 
had been, brought against him; in pursuance of which verdict 
the Parliament oiif Paris, was instructed to proceed against Charles, 

' Harll MSS. ap. Turner, Midi. A^es, vd. iii. p. 284. 
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and an officer was despatched to Ghent to summon him to appear 
before that tribunal. The astonishment andrrage of the haughty 
Duke at this summons may be readily imagined. With savage 
eyes he glared in silence on the messenger, then cast him into 
prison; but after a few days sent him l^ck without an answer. 

The conjuncture was unpropitious for Charles. His finances 
were burdened by the aid he was secretly lending to Edward IV. 
for the recovery of his throne; and the fate of the expedition 
undertaken by that Prince, which we need only briefly recall to 
the reader's memory, was still undecided. Edward, accompanied 
by his brother, Richard Duke of Gloucester, Sailed from Veere in 
Zealand, March 10th, 1471, with some Netherland vessels and a 
force of 2,000 men; and having landed at Ravenspur in York¬ 
shire, he marched to London, entered that city without oppo¬ 
sition, and re-committed Henry VI. to the Tower. Warwick 
despatched Clarence against his brothers; but that Prince, as 
Edward knew before he sailed, had returned to his allegiance, and 
instead of opposing the Ring’s advance, joined him near Coventry 
with all his forces. Warwick, who had himself marched against 
Edward, was defeated and slain at Barnet, April 14th. On the 
very same day Queen Margaret and the Prince of Wales, ac¬ 
companied by a small French force, had landed at Weymouth, 
and were afterwards joined by the Cornish and Devon partisans 
of the Red Rose and by the remains of Warwick’s anny. But 
Edward defeated them at Tewkesbury, May 4th, before they 
could form a junction with the Welsh; the young Edward, Prince 
of Wales, who was captured together with his mother, was 
murdered, almost in the King’s presence, by Clarence and Glou¬ 
cester, and Margaret was thrown into the Tower, in which for¬ 
tress her unfortunate husband died a few days after, murdered, it 
has been supposed, but without adequate or indeed probable 
testimony, by the hand of Gloucester, 

Louis, meanwhile, had oomnienced hostilities with the Duke of 
Burgundy, though not in an open and vigorous maimer, but by 
instructing the Constable Dammartin to inflict what injury ho 
could. Charles on his side had invaded France with a large army, 
burnt Pequigny, crossed the Somme, and laid siege to Amiens, 
when all of a sudden, without any apparent motive, except pei> 
haps riie uncertain state of things in England, he began to 
negotiate with the King, and on April 4th a provisional truce 
of three months was concluded. Louis, besides his habitual 
dislike of war, was induced to agree to» this suspension of arms 
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from his knowledge that his brother, as well as the Duke of 
Brittany, was in correspondence with Charles. The truce, which 
was subsequently prolonged till June 13th, 1472, brought a good 
deal of obloquy on the King : the Duke of Brittany called him 
the roi couard, and thdLParisians vented their contempt and 
ridicule in libels and abusive ballads. Louis combated this 
feeling by striving to render himself popular. He visited the 
leading citizens, showed himself at the Hotel de Ville, and on 
St. John’s day lighted with his own hand the accustomed bon¬ 
fire. By such arts did he secure the affection of the volatile 
Parisians. 

Edward’s success in England turned the scale in favour of the 
Duke of Burgundy, and, instead of Louis receiving, as he had 
expected, 10,000 English archers from Henry VI., the might of 
England was now ranged on the side of Burgundy. Neverthe¬ 
less, Charles observed the truce, though both parties stood watch¬ 
ing each other, and resorted to all the*arts of cabal and intrigue. 
The chief source of Louis’s anxiety was the conduct of his brother. 
After their reconciliation, the King had presented the Duke of 
Berri, now called Duke of Guienne, with the order of St. Michael, 
which he had recently instituted. These orders were not then 
regarded as merely honorary. The members of them were 
obliged to the observance of very strict duties towards the head 
and chapter of their order, and bound themselves by oath not 
to enter any other; and hence the acceptance by the Duke of 
Brittany of the Burgundian order of the Golden Fleece was 
naturally regarded by Louis as an act of hostility. But, notwith¬ 
standing this pledge of reconciliation with Louis, by accepting the 
order of St. Michael, the Duko of Gjiienne had kept up his connec¬ 
tion with Charles. The birth of a Dauphin in June, 1470, after¬ 
wards Charles VIII., by disappointing any hopes which the Duke 
of Guienne might have entertained of succeeding to the Crown of 
France, naturally rendered him more disposed to seize all present 
advantages. Contrary to the oath which he had taken, he was 
now in warm pursuit of Charles’s daughter Mary,^ the heiress of 
Burgundy; though, in order to throw dust into the King’s 
eyes, hb pretended to be seeking the hand ftf a daughter of the 
Count of Foix. 

Charles the Bold, taking advantage of the embai^ssed state of 
the Kingj’s relations, both foreign apd; domestic, pressed the 
conversion of the truce into a peace, October Srd,*!471, by which. 
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among other advantageous conditions, the Duke recovered the 
towns of Amiens, St. Quentin, Roye, and Montdidier. But 
Louis delayed to ratify the treaty; Charles continued to intrigue 
with the French princes, and in 1472 the league was re-otganized. 
At the head of it were the Dukes of (^dienne and Brittany, the 
Count of Foix, heir presumptive of Navarr6, and even the King’s 
own sister, the Duchess of Savoy. Nearly all the south of 
France seemed ready to ai*m against the King. But the grand 
project of the league, the marriage of the Duke of Guienne td 
Mary of Burgundy, was distasteful to their ally, Edward IV., as, 
in case of the death of the infang; Dauphin, it would have invested 
the Duke of Guienne with a power very formidable to England ; 
and Edward made it a condition of his joining the league that 
they should abandon a project which, indeed, was not very 
palatable to the Duke of Burgundy himself. 

While matters were in this state the D^ke of Guienne died, at 
Bordeaux, May 24th, 1472» Ho had long been in an ill state of 
health ; but his death happened so opportunely for the King 
that it was immediately ascribed to poison, though the suspicion 
seems to rest on no adequate foundation. Louis had made every 
preparation to take advantage of his brother’s death : large bodies 
of troops had been assembled on the borders of Poitou and 
Saintonge; parties had been organized in Bordeaux and the 
other principal cities ; and no sooner had the Duke expired than 
the King’s captains entered Guienne, and without striking a blow 
reduced that great province to obedience under the Crown. The 
government of it was then intrusted to the Lord of Beaujeu, 
brother of the Duke of Bourbon. 

Fortified by this event, the King -refused to ratify the treaty, 
and Charles the Bold, burning with rage and mortification, pre¬ 
pared for immediate war. His military force, which was 
modelled on that of France, was of the most formidable descrip¬ 
tion. He could bring into the field 2,200 lances, each attended 
by a squire, an arm-bearer, and eight heavily armed foot soldiers; 
also 4,000 archers, 600 musqueteers, and 600 artillerymen, 
making a total of near-30,000 men. Having crossed the Somme, 
Charles took Nesl6,by storm, a small place defended by only fi.ve 
hundred francs-arche^s; who, little accustomed to regular war¬ 
fare, had let fly spme arrows during a parley and killed a herald. 
When master of the towin, Charles took terrible vengeance. 
Ei^iering on hoAeb^k a church where tlie archers and many of 
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the inhabita^s bad taken refuge, be encouraged bis men to 
8 laugb,ter ftijpm in cold blood. On tbe following day be ordered 
tbe town to be burnt, and sucb of tbe arcbers as bad escaped bis 
fury to be banged or mutilated. These and similar deeds ob¬ 
tained for him the name* of ‘‘ Charles the Terrible." The Duke 
then proceeded to Roye, which immediately capitulated; and it 
was here that he first published his declaration of war against the 
King, in a violent manifesto, in which he accused Louis of 
attempting his life, as well as of poisoning his own brother. 
The progress of the Duke was arrested at Beauvais, which, 
although unfortified, made so obstinate a defence, that towards 
the end of July he was obliged to abandon his attempt upon it. 
He then proceeded into Normandy, where he took and burned 
several towns and committed terrible devastation. But he was 
unable to mako himself master of Rouen ; his army had dwindled 
down to 8,000 men; and as the season was drawing to a close, 
he began a retreat in September. 

Meanwhile the arms of the King had not been unattended 
with success. The French garrisons in Amiens and St. Quentin 
had made incursions far into the Netherlands, and other bodies of 
French troops had overrun and ravaged Burgundy and Franche- 
Comte. Louis himself, at tho head of a large force, had not only 
prevented the Duke of Brittany from forming a junction with 
Charles the Bold, but had even penetrated as far as Nantes. He 
was at tho same time making conquests more congenial to his 
temper and habits. He had gained over Lescun, the chief coun¬ 
sellor of the Duke of Brittany; and it was about the same time 
that Philip de Comines abandoned the service of Charles the Bold 
for that of the King, with whom be had become acquainted at 
P<5ronne. Comines foresaw that tho violence, cruelty, and ob¬ 
stinacy of Charles must ultimately work his destruction, whilst 
he found every day fresh reason to admire the prudence and 
ability of Louis. Notwithstanding his successes, Louis concluded 
a year's truce with tho Duke of Brittany, and another-of five 
months with Charles the Bold (November 3rd, 1472), during 
which affairs were to remain in statu quo. The truce was fre-' 
quently renewed, for Charles, after this repulse, changed hia 
whole line of policy, and abandoning his designs against IVance, 
endeavoured to extend hia power on the side of Germany. Loui^, 
on the qther hand, was seeking to enrich his subjects by the 
benefits of commerce. In 1472, by his granting to the tow:^ of 
La Rochelle the singular privilege of lit>erty^to trade with the 
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English and other enemies of the State, even while Jbhey should 
be waging war with France, that city became a sort of inde¬ 
pendent maritime republic. In the following year Louis con¬ 
cluded treaties with Liibeck, Bremen, Hamburg, and other Han¬ 
seatic towns, the commercial rivals of the Netherlands, which 
were admitted to an unrestricted trade with France. 


1 . 
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CHAPTER III. 

T he mind of Charles the Bold at first floated among uncer¬ 
tain schemes; he thought of a Kingdom of Belgic Gaul, a 
Kingdom of Burgundy, a vicariate of the Empire with the title 
of King; and he even entered into negotiations with George 
Podiebrad, King of Bohemia, who undertook to help him to the 
Empire after the death of Frederick III. It was with these 
views that Charles had obtained from Sigismund the Weak the 
assignment of the Rhenish lands before referred to; and in 1472 
he added to these acquisitions by the purchase of Gelderland. 

It was through one of those revolting crimes not uncommon 
in those ages among sovereign Houses, that Charles obtained 
possession of this province. Arnold, Duke of Gelderland, had 
in his old age married a young wife, who soon became weary bf 
him, and to get rid of him, entered into a conspiracy with her 
stepson, Adolf. On a cold winter’s night, in 1470, the un¬ 
natural Adolf seized his old father, who was sick and in bed, 
dragged him five leagues barefoot over the snow, and confined 
him in the basement of a tower, lighted only by a small loophole. 
The Duke of Burgundy, perceiving the advantage that might 
be made of this event, contrived that both the Pope and the 
Emperor should require him to liberate Duke Arnold, who was 
his kinsman; and, in obedience to their commands, Charles 
summoned Adolf to appear at his Court, and to bring his aged 
father with him. In this meeting before their judge, the aged 
father is said to have challenged his unnatural son to mortal 
combat. Charles’s perhaps not very sincere attempts to recon¬ 
cile them were unavailing; Adolf proved refractory both to reason 
and coercion; and, having attempted an escape from the durance 
in which he was placed, was recaptured and kept in prison till 
Charles’s death. . Arnold now sold the Duchy of Gelderland 
and the County of Zutphen to Charles for the almost nominal 
sum of 90,000 ducats jjnd a yearly pension; when Charles took 
armed possessioB of these territories j and in order to obtain in¬ 
vestiture of them from the Emperor, as well as to negotiate with 
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ViiTTi respecting other schemes of ambition, he invited Frederick 
to an interview at Treves, in September, 1473. His plans seem 
now to have settled in the revival of the «ncient Lotharingian 
or Middle Kingdom, into which, howQver, Charles's French fiefs 
could not enter; and it was, therefore, to consist of his Nether- 
land provinces held of the Empire, the Bishoprics of Utrecht and 
Li^ge, Franche-Comt4, and the Austrian possessions in Alsace 
and Suabia, pledged to Charles by Duke Sigismund. 

With these views, Charles represented to Frederick that he- 
would make him more powerful and respected than any Emperor 
had been for three centuries ; and he vividly described the irre¬ 
sistible force that must necessarily spring from the union of their 
rights and possessions.’ The chief inducement, however, hold 
out to the Emperor to place the new crown upon the brow of 
Charles was a marriage between Frederick's son Maximilian and 
Charles's daughter Mary, the heiress of Burgundy. Bu# this 
marriage of policy would never have been effected had not love 
lent its aid. Maximilian, then a youth of fourteen, with bloom¬ 
ing countenance and flowing locks, dressed in black satin and 
mounted on a superb brown stallion, won all hearts at his entry 
into Treves, and especially that of Mary. In all other respects, 
nothing could be more unsucc§ssful than this interview. The 
two Sovereigns were of the most opposite characters : Frederick, 
slow, pedantic, and cautious, was hurt and offended by the pride 
and insolence of the Duke ; while Charles could not conceal his 
contempt for the poverty of the Germans and the impotence of 
their Emperor, who was quite thrown into the shade by his own 
magnificence. Louis XI. employed his arts to sow dissension 
between them, and secretly warned Frederick that the 6uke 
cherished designs upon the Empire. But there was little need 
of the French King's intrigues to defeat a negotiation in which 
neither party was sincere. Charles had been offering his daughter 
to Nicholas, Duke of Lorrainej- grandson of old King Ren^, at 
the very time when he proposed her to the Austrians; and 
Frederick was alarmed at the opening prospect of Charles’s am¬ 
bition,—by his demand to be made Imperial Vicar. The interview, 
which had lasted two months, amid a tjonstant alternation of 
fetes and negotiations, was unexpectedly brought to au abrupt 
close. Charles was so sure of success that he had made aU the 
necessary preparations for his expected cwonation in thS minster; 
seats had been prepared, and a splendid throne orocted ; a crown 
’ Schmidt, Qesoh, der Beutachmi, B. vii. Cap. 24. 
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and sceptre, a superb mantle embroidered with jewels, in short, 
all the insignia of royalty had been provided, and his Duchess 
had been brought to Treves to share in the august ceremony. 
But two days before the time appointed for it, Frederick, whose 
suspicions had been roused by Charles's refusal that Maximilian 
and Mary should be betrothed previously .to the coronation, 
suddenly left Treves, and stole by night down the Moselle in a 
boat, without so much as taking leave of the Duke, or even 
acquainting him with his intended departure ! Charles was deeply 
wounded by the Emperor’s flight, which cast upon him an air of 
ineffaceable ridicule; and we may imagine that Louis XI. was 
not among those who laughed least. 

Charles, however, had obtained investiture of Gelderland and 
Zutphen : and he soon after prosecuted his ambitious plans, and 
avenged himself for the Emperor’s slight at the expense of the 
Eleotorato of Cologne. Robert of Wittelsbach, Archbishop- 
Elector of Cologne, had been involved in disputes with his 
Chapter; some of his towns, as Bonn, Cologne, and Neuss, had 
thrown off their allegiance ; and the Chapter had elected Her¬ 
mann, Landgrave of Hesse, as administrator of the .bishopric,^ 
between whom and Robert a war arose. After his flight from 
Treves, Frederick proceeded to f ologne, where he took part with 
Hermann and the Chapter against Robert. The Archbishop 
sought the assistance of Charles the Bold, who, in July, 1474, 
appeared with a large army before Xeuss, whiph was defended by 
Hermann. 

Neuss was among the most strongly fortified places of that 
period, and the siege of it, which lasted nearly a year, is one of 
the most remarkable of the fifteenth contmy.’^ It is unanimously 
agreed by contemporary writers that Charles’s efforts on this occa^ 
sion were the cause of his ultimate ruin. Besides his own large 
army, and his immense artillery, he had hired some thousands of 
mercenaries, and especially several Italian condottieri; and for 
these preparations, though he was the richest Prince in Europe,, 
he had been obliged to procure a loan from the Bank of Venice. 
At the opening of the siege, the Duke caused 6,000 cavaliers,, 
clothed in the superb •armour of that period, to parade round the 
town; a spectacle whose grahdeur could not be equalled by any 

i Ecclesiastical establishments fre- PlaxiUi, Helvetic Con/tderaev,voLi. 9.112, 
qnently placed themselves under some note. 

secular protector, called in German Kat- » The details of the siege of Neuss are 
tenvogt, or Schirmvogt, in Latin Costal- related by Loebrer, Geach. der' Stadt 
dus, or more frequently Advocatvs. See ' Kmsa (1840), from original documents. 
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modern army. The Duke himself made the most active personal 
exertions; but though the little garrison of 1,500 Hessians was 
reduced to the extremity of eating horse-flesh, whilst Charles’s 
camp abounded with provisions, and he himself kept a splendid 
table, at which foreign ambassadors and other distinguished guests 
were daily entertained, he could not prevail over that little band. 

Frederick had promised to take the command of an Imperial 
army which he intended to raise ; but with the characteristic 
slowness of the Germanic body, it was not ready to march till the 
spring of 1475; and the Emperor then prudently resigned the 
command to the Elector Albert Achilles of Brandenburg, an able 
general, with whom was joined Albert of Saxony. The contin¬ 
gents of the different lands marched under their particular stan¬ 
dards. At the head of the troops of the Imperial cities the little 
ensign of the Empire was alternately borne by the captains of 
the towns of Strasburg, Cologne, Augsburg, Nuremberg, Fijank- 
fort, and Ulm; while the immediate nobility of the Empire 
marched under the famous banner of St. George, the guard of 
which was confided by turns to the knights of Franconia and 
Suabia. The Chapter’ of Cologne and the Rhenish Princes 
had also entered into treaty with Louis XI., who promised to 
attack the Duke of Burgundy with 30,000 men; but he did not 
keep his word, and was perhaps retarded by a league which 
Charles had formed against him with Edward IV. Louis, how¬ 
ever, lent some money to the Swiss Confederates, who invaded 
the Burgundian lands, committed considerable devastation, and 
took the town of Hericourt, November 13th, 1475 ; and they 
subsequently united in their confederacy some of the places 
belonging to the Duke of Burgundy. 

Charles had already delivered many fruitless assaults on Neuss, 
when, in May, 1475, on the approach of the Imperial army, 
which numbered upwards of 50,000 men, he ordered another 
attack; but his troops were .repulsed with great slaughter. 
Charles had now lost the pith of his army, and if an attack 
had been made upon it, according to the advice of the Elector 
of Brandenburg, it might no doubt have been annihilated. But 
Frederick listened to the proposals of the Duke for a renewal of 
the marriage treaty between Maximilian and Charles’s daughter, 
together with an immediate payment of 200,000 crowns; and 
Charles raised the siege of Neuss. A peace was «oncludedj 
(July 17th) between the Emperor and Charles, by which both 
parties sacrificed those whom they had pretended to help; and 
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the Duke of Burgundy was thus extricated from this immediate 
danger, but only to precipitate himself soon afterwards into 
another which proved his destruction. 

The league just referred to between him and Edward IV. had 
been contracted in July, 1474. Edward stipulated to pass the 
seas with an army, and to challenge the Crown of Prance; he 
was to obtain at least the Duchies of Normandy and Guienne, 
while Charles reserved for himself only Nevers, Champagne, and 
the towns on the Somme. He was probably never serious in 
the matter, and wished merely to divert the attention of Louis; 
but the English, after losing a great deal of time in preparation, 
at length, in July, 1475, landed at Calais an army of 15,000 men- 
at-arms and 15,000 archers, led by the King in person, Charles 
had now raised the siege of Neuss ; and though he joined the 
English about the middle of July, he gave them no assistance, 
and would not permit them to enter his towns ; St, Pol, also, the 
Constable of Prance, who was in league with the Duke, but 
alarmed with what he had undertaken, fired on the English army 
when it appeared before St. Quentin. Disgusted at this recep¬ 
tion, Edward listened to the overtures ‘ of Louis XI., and on 
August 29th a peace was concluded at Pequigny. Louis agreed 
to pay down 75,000 crowns, and 50,000 more during the joint 
lives of himself and the English King, and it was stipulated 
that the Dauphin, when of age, should marry Edward’s eldest 
daughter,^ Louis is said to have obtained this peace by a liberal 
distribution of bribes to some of the chief English nobility. The 
most honourable part of it is the stipulation which he made for 
the release of his unfortunate kinswoman, Margaret of Anjou, for 
which he paid 50,000 crowns more. She was liberated from the 
Tower in the following January, and conducted into Prance. 

The Duke of Burgundy had now leisure to turn his arms 
against the Duke of Lorraine, who, during the siege of Neuss, 
had joined the Swiss, had defied Charles in his camp, and had in¬ 
vaded and plundered Luxemburg. In order to explain this 
conduct of the Duke of Lorraine, we must trace his history a 
little further back. Rene of Anjou, titular King of the Sicilies, 
had succeeded to the djichy on the death of Charles of Lorraine, 
as his son-in-law; but his title was contested by Antony, Count 

* Eymer’s Fcedera, t. xi. p. 804 wjq. calculated to convey a high notion of the 
t. xii. p. 15. Eouis enraged that the Bank commercial greatness of that house. See 
of the Medici shoula guarantee the pay- Maephersone Hist, of Commerce, vol. i. 
ments; a fact which has escaMd Boscoe p. 698, note, 
and other historians of the Meoici, though 
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ofVaudemont, nephew of Charles of Lorraine, who, with the help 
of the Duke of Burgrtndy, had defeated and cs^ptured Een4. Bene, 
to procure his release, was obliged to give his daughter Yolande 
in marriage to Antony's son Frederick; and he afterwards vacated 
the duchy in favour of his son John, 'titular Duke of Calabria. 
John, on his death in 1470, was succeeded by his son Nicholas, 
the Prince to whom, as before mentioned, Charles the Bold 
offered his daughter; but Nicholas djdng suddenly, in August, 
1473, the duchy again reverted to Ken4, who was still alive, but 
too old to reign, and it was conferred on his daughter Yolande. 
She vacated it in favour of Een4 II., her youthful son by Frede¬ 
rick of Vaudemont, and thus it returned to the old House of 
Lorraine *. but Charles the Bold, who hated and suspected that 
family, caused the young Duke to bo seized, and oarried into his 
own territories; nor would he release Eene till he had wrung 
from him a treaty which made Lorraine completely dependent 
on Burgundy. It was in revenge for this treatment that Een^ II. 
had joined Charles's enemies, as before related. 

After the peace with the Emperor, the Duke of Burgundy took 
the field against the Dvike of Lorraine, having first concluded at 
Soleure a nine years' truce with Louis XI. Each abandoned to 
the other his proU^& —Louis, the Duke of Lorraine; Charles, the 
Constable of St. Pol, who had taken refuge at his Court. St. 
Pol-had committed great treasons against the King; and he 
was brought to trial and beheaded on the Place de Greve, 
December 19th. The judicial execution of so great a noble¬ 
man, descended from the House of Luxemburg, and allied to 
most of the Sovereigns of Europe, showed that the times had 
much changed since the League of the Public Weal. Louis’s 
abandonment* of Een^, though not so heartless as the conduct 
of Charles, who had trafficked with the life of the man who had 
trusted in him, was still a glaring example of his faithless policy; 
for he had sworn by the Pasqv^ Bieu that if He thought Eene in 
danger, he would come to his assistance: yet he did not stir a 
finger. * Lorraine fell an easy prey to Charles, who took Nancy 
before the end of November, 1475. Contrary to his usual cus¬ 
tom, he spoke the inhabitants fair, declared his intention of 
making Nanci his residence, and of incorporating Lorraine in 
his dqminions. 

Charles next turned his arms against the Swiss, whom he hoped 
to overcome as easily as Lorraine. He had to deal, however, not 
only with the Swiss Confederates, but also with the German towns 
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pledged to, Mm by Sigismtmd of TytoL Cba^tes had-made Mm- 
self personally Unpopular with' th«. Swiss; and -AlwtfanB by Ms 
proud and overbearing cpndnct; and the. Alsatians were also 
further alienated by the insolenqe, cruelty, and extortion exer¬ 
cised by Charles's bailiff, t*eter von Hagenbach, and. the knights 
whom he favoured. This discontent was fomented, by Duke Sigis- 
mtind. Hagenbach was seized, brought to a solemn - trial, and 
illegally sentenced to be executed at Breisach. 

iiouis had watched these political blunders of Charles, and he 
used all his endeavours to increase the animosity which they were 
naturally calculated to excite. He had contracted an alliance 
with Frederick III. against the Duke of Burgundy; and though 
thb enmity between the Swiss and the House of Habsburg seemed 
irreconcilable, yet, with the same view of injuring Charles, he had 
succeeded in bringing aboiit a treaty between the Emperor and 
the Swiss League. Louis had himself formed, in January, 1474, 
a compact called the “ Perpetual Alliance," with the eight Can¬ 
tons of which the Swiss Confederacy then consisted; and this 
remarkable treaty served as the basis of all subsequent ones 
between France and Switzerland down to the French Revolution. 
It secured troops for the French Kings, subsidies for the Swiss pro¬ 
letarians, commissions and pensions for the higher classes. Louis 
promised yearly 20,000 francs in quarterly payments so long as 
he lived, and the Swiss undertook to provide soldiers whom he 
was to pay; the Cantons were to enter into no truce or alliance 
without the French King’s consent, and he on the other hand 
promised to make them parties to all his treaties. But though 
Louis had thus strengthened himself by alliances against the 
Duke of Burgundy, he did not openly break the truce which he 
had made with that Prince; and taking up his residence at Lyon, 
he remained on the watch for any opportunities which the rash 
expedition of Charles might throw in Ms way. 

The Burgundian army which marched against the Swiss in 
January, 1476, was chiefly composed, after feudal fashion, of 
men of various nations, called together only for a short time, 
and having different kinds of weapons and methods of fighting; 
so that they w^e no snatch for the Swiss and other German 
levies, tjornposed, of soldiers inured to arms, and exercised in 
military discipline, Charles was joined on his march by large 
bodies of Italians, trhoseleaders were men of the worst character; 
yet he gave them all his confidehce. He had especially employed 
two Neapolitans to raise troops for him among the Italian bandits. 
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Jam.es Galiotto and. Count Gatnpobasao j the latter of whom 
traitorously sold tjie jDuke’s seOi’ets to Loris XI., and hinted how 
the King might .seize and murder him. . A more respectable 
coadjutor was Frederick, son of the Neapolitan King Ferdinand, 
whom Charles had lUred with the offer of his daughter. 

When the Swiss heard of the approach of the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, they were .seized at first with fear. They represented to 
him that theirs was a poor country, and that the spurs and horses'' 
bits of the Burgundian knights were of more value than the whole 
S'wiss League could pay, if captured, for their ransom; and they 
offered, but without effect, to restore the Pays de Vaud, which they 
had conquered from the Count of Romont, a Prince of the house 
of Savoy. The Pays de Vaud was occupied by the men of Be^e, 
and they had garrisons also in Granson and Yverdun j but Charles’s 
army had already occupied the Jura district, when he himself 
appeared, early in the spring of 1476, before Granson, and took 
the town and castle. The Swiss army had concentrated itself at 
no great distance, and everybody advised Charles not to abandon 
his advantageous position, covered by the Lake of Neuchitel pn 
one side, and by his artillery on the other.^ He was, however, 
too proud and rash to listen to any counsels, and on March 6rd 
he delivered battle. Nothing could be iporo unskilful than his 
array. He himself led the van, which, instead of consisting of 
bowmen and light troops for skirmishing, was composed of hi% 
choicest gens d’arnies, and as the road was hemmed in by the 
lake and mountains, they had no room to deploy. To receive 
the charge, the Swiss had fixed the ends of their long lances in 
the earth; and in order to draw them from this position by a 
feint the Duke ordered his first line to retreat; but this manoeuvre 
alarmed the second line, which took to flight. At this crisis the 
troops of other Cantons arrived; the cry of Sauve qui pent! ro.se 
among the Burgundians; nothing could stop their flight, and the 
Duke himself was carried away by the stream of fugitives. But 
the loss was ridiculously small on both sides. The Swiss captured 
all the Duke's artillery and camp, and rifled his vast and splendid 
tent. Among the spoils was the large diamond which had once 
sparkled in the diadem of the Great Mogul.® 

* Those who desire a fuller account of * Tliia diamond was sold by a moun- 
this and the other Swigs battles of Charles taineer for a florin to a neighbouring cure, 
than our limits will allow, may consult and nagging from hand to hand, was at 
the descriptions of Mr. Kirk, taken from length bought by Pope Jutiug II. for 
Swiss sources and illustrated with plans. 20,000 ducats. It still adorns the Pope’s 
HUtory of Charles the Bold, toI. iii. tiara. Barante, Hist, dcs Dues de Bour- 
book V. gogne, t. vii. p. 220 (ed. 1836). 
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This victory, though so easily won, acquired great military 
reputation for the Swiss. But they did not use their advantage 
skilfully. Although they occupied the passes leading into ^Bur¬ 
gundy, they neglected those towards the Pays de Vaud, and 
Charles penetrated through them to Lausanne, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of which he long lay encamped, till his army was sufBLciently 
recruited to venture another attack. He then marched against 
the town of Morat; but it was so valiantly defended during a fort¬ 
night by Hadrian of Bubenberg that the Swiss army had time to 
come to its relief. The united force of the Cantons had been 
joined by the nobility of Suabia and Tyrol, by the vassals of 
Duke Sigismund, and by the contingents of Basle and of the 
towns of Alsace; the young Duke Bene of Lorraine also fought 
with them. The Burgundian army is said to have been thrice as 
strong as the Swiss; yet the latter began the attack, June 22nd, 
and Charles again rashly abandoned an advantageous position to 
meet them. This time his defeat was bloody, as well as decisive. 
His loss is vai-ioualy estimated at from 8,000 to 18,000 men,‘ in¬ 
cluding many distinguished nobles and knights j among them the 
Duke of Somerset, who led a band of Eilglish archers in the ser¬ 
vice of Charles. Duke Charles, with only eleven attendants, after 
a flight of twelve leagues, arrived at Morgea on the Lake of 
Geneva, and proceeded thenco into Gex. He had sunk into the 
deepest despondency^ he suffered his beard and nails to grow; 
and his countenance resembled that of a madman, so that his 
courtiers and servants feared to approach him. 

Ren^ II. took advantage of Charles's distress to attempt the 
recovery of his Duchy of Lorraine; with which view ho hired 
some Swiss and German mercenaries and opened a secret corre¬ 
spondence with Campobasso, With this force and the help of 
his own subjects, Rene drove the Burgundians from the open 
country into the town of Nanci, to which he laid siege. Rubem- 
pre the commandant relied for thq defence of the place chiefly on a 
body of English archers, who not choosing to endure the famine 
which ensued in a cause in which they were engaged merely as 
mercenaries, compelled him to surrender the town (October, 
1476). The rage of jCharles at this news was uncontrollable; 
though winter was approaching, he resolved immediately to 

‘ The force of armies, and the numbers hideous monument, which the French, or 
of killed or wounded are very little to be rather perhaps some Burgundian regi- 
relied upon in these remote periods; but meats, destroyed when passing this spot 
the bones of those slain in this engage* in 179?. 
ment formed during three centuries a 
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attempt the recovery of Nanci, which he instructed Campobasso 
to invest: and he himself joined the besieging army in Decem¬ 
ber, though he had been able to procure but little aid from his 
subjects. 

Meanwhile Rene was approaching to raise the siege with a well 
disciplined army, which it was evident Charles’s force would be 
unable to withstand. Charles made an assault on the town, which 
was repulsed, and Ren^ then offered him battle, January 5th, 
1477. Before it began, Campobasso went over to Ren4 with his 
Italian troops. Charles displayed both valour and conduct in tixe 
fight, and was well supported by his nobles; but it was from the 
first a hopeless struggle, and he was obliged to retreat towards 
Luxemburg. Campobasso, however, had taken up a position to 
intercept him; Charles’s army broke and fled in all directions, 
and he himself, urging his horse over a half-frozen brook, was 
immersed and killed unrecognized. Thus perished miserably, in 
the midst of his ambitious dreams, Charles of Burgundy, the great 
Duke of the West. The peasants now rose on all sides, and for 
many days Lorraine presented a scene of murder and pillage. On 
January 10th a messenger of Ren^ appeared before Louis XI. to 
relate the finding of the Duke of Burgundy’s body, and bearing 
with him Charles’s battered casque in proof of his tale. By this 
victory young Ren4 II. recovered Lorraine* 

Louis betrayed an indecent joy at the death of an enemy whom 
he had not ventured openly to oppose. He had begun to profit 
by the Duke’s misfortunes immediately after his defeat at Gran- 
son. He instituted a process for high treason,in the Parliament 
of Provence against the aged Ren4, who had assisted Charles; 
and to frighten the old man, a dreadftil sentence was pronounced 
against him. But Louis then entered into negotiations with 
him; and he was compelled to make his daughter Margaret, just 
set free from her captivity in London, renounce the inheritance 
of Provence in favour of Charleg du Maine, the childless son of 
her father’s brother, at whose death in 1481 the County of Pro¬ 
vence devolved to the French Crown. Rene was compensated 
with the Duchy of Bar, and the payment by Louis of Margaret’s 
ransom. 

The death of Charles offered the opportunity of seizing Bur¬ 
gundy, the most important of all the French fiefs. Immediately 
on receiving intelligence of that event,the King ordered La 
Tr^moille, who commanded a corps of observation in the terri¬ 
tory of Bar, and Chaumont d’Amboise, Governor of Champagpie, 
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to take military possession of both Burgundies, and to announce 
to the inhabitants his intention of aflSancing Mary of Burgundy, 
his god-daughter, to the Dauphin. At the same time royal letters 
were addressed to the “^ood towns'^ of the Duchy to recall to 
their recollection that the said Duchy belonged to the Crown and 
Kingdom of France, though the King protested that he would 
protect the right of Mademoiselle de Bourgogne as if it were his 
own. Louis also revived his claim to Flanders, Ponthieu, Bou¬ 
logne, Artois, and other lands and lordships previously held by 
the Duke of Burgundy. To conciliate John, Prince of Orange, 
whom he had formerly despoiled of his principality, and who had 
been confidentially, employed by the Duke of Burgundy, the King 
named him his Governor in the Burgundian Duchy and County, 
and promised to restore his lands. Commissaries were appointed 
to take possession of Burgundy, who required the Burgundian 
States, assembled at Dijon, to do homage to the King of France: 
but the States raised a difficulty by asserting that they did not 
believe in Charles’s death; a very common opinion, though his 
body had been exhibited six days at Nanci. A report i*an that 
he was a prisoner in Germany j another’ that he was hidden in 
the Forest of Ardennes. In their dilemma, the States appealed 
to Charles’s daughter, Mary, and the faithful counsellors by whom 
she was surrounded; who answered, that Louis’s claim to Bur¬ 
gundy was unfounded, that Duchy being in a different situation 
from other fiefs vested as appanages in French Princes; and at 
all events, if the King insisted on uniting Burgundy to the French 
Crown, that it contained several lordships to which he could 
make no pretensions; especially the Counties of Charolais, Macon, 
and Auxerre. The Burgundians, however, did not think it wise 
to incur Louis’s anger, and did him homage, January 19th, 1477; 
though a few towns, as Chalon, Beaune, Semur, made some show 
of resistance. Franche-Comte also submitted, though this pro¬ 
vince was feudally dependent, not on the Crown of France, but on 
the Empire. 

Mary herself was in still greater embarrassment than the Bur¬ 
gundians. The different provinces of the Netherlands had their 
own separate rights and privileges, and all of them had more or 
less felt themselves aggrieved by the despotic and military autho¬ 
rity exercised by Charles’s ministers. The wealthy and indus¬ 
trious citizens of Brugeg, Antwerp, Brussels, and other towns had 
been oppressed and disgusted by the insolence and extortion of 
Charles’s nobles; and they rose in opposition to the collectors of 
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the taxes. The States of Flanders assembled at Ghent, before 
they would support the government with their money, obtained 
a promise from Mary that their privileges should be confirmed, 
and the abuses of the previous government abolished. It was 
now that she granted to the Hollanders and Zealanders the charter 
called the Grand Privilege, by which all the effectual rights of 
sovereignty were transferred to the local States. Mary agreed 
by this instrument that she would neither raise taxes nor conclude 
a marriage without their consent ; that they might assemble with¬ 
out her authority; that she would rmdertake no war, not even a 
defensive one, without their approval j that the right of coining 
■ money should be vested in them; lastly, that they should choose 
their own magistrates, she only enjoying the privilege of selecting 
from the names presented to her. 

Meanwhile Louis was engaged in reducing the towns in 
Picardy. At P^ronne he was waited on by Mary^s Chancellor, 
Hugonet, and the Sire d^Humbcrcourt, with a letter, in which she 
signified that the government was in her hands, naming the mem¬ 
bers of it, and that Hugonet and Humbercourt had full powers 
to treat. In reafity, hoVever, Mary was now entirely under the 
control of the Flemish States, who contemplated erecting a sort 
of Republic, and had appointed a regency quite independently of 
her. Louis listened not to her envoys, who had scarcely departed 
when a deputation came to him from the States of Flanders and 
Brabant to negotiate a peace; and they remarked that Mary was 
entirely guided by the advice of her three Estates. “ You are 
mistaken,'^ answered Louis; Mademoiselle de Bourgogne con¬ 
ducts her affairs through people who do not wish for peace; you 
will be disavowed,” and he handed to the deputies the letter pre¬ 
sented to him by Mary’s envoys. The deputies returned in fury 
to Ghent, where they presented themselves at the lev4e of the 
Duchess to give a public account of their mission. When they 
mentioned the letter, Mary ei^claimed that it was an imposture, 
and that she had never written anything of the kind. At these 
words the Pensionary of Ghent, the head of the deputation, drew 
the fatal despatch from* his bosom, and handed it to her before 
the assembly. Mary was struck dumb .with astonishment and 
shame. 

The same evening Hugonet and Humbercourt were arrested. 
They had previously been very unpopulaij; -the people v^ere lashed 
into fury against them by the addresses of certain intriguers; they 
were arraigned, and after being dreadfully tortured, were con- 
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demned to death. Having vainly entreated in their favour the 
judges at the Town Hall, Mary hastened to the Vrijdags Markt, 
where the people were assembled in arms; and ascending the 
balcony of the Hoog-Huys, with tearful eyes and dishevelled hair, 
implored the people to spare her servants. Those in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Hoog-Huys cried out that the prisoners should 
bo spared; but the remoter crowd, who beheld not the spectacle 
of Mary's touching grief, persisted in the sentence. After a short 
contention, the merciful party were forced to yield; and Mary re¬ 
turned to her palace, her heart swelling with unspeakable anguish 
at the treachery of Louis. Throe days after Hugonet and 
Humbercourt were beheaded (April 3rd, 1477). 

After this bloody catastrophe Louis altered his tone. He com¬ 
plained loudly of what had been done; stepped forward as the 
protector of Mary, who had been kept a kind of prisoner, and de¬ 
clared the democrats of Ghent and Bruges guilty of high treason. 
Nothing seemed to resist the progress of thb French; they 
occupied Hainault, threatened Luxemburg, and penetrated into 
Flanders. At length Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres awoke, and put 
on foot an army of 20,000 men, though scarcely to be called 
soldiers. The command of them was given to the unnatural 
Adolf of Gelderland, who after the death of Charles had been 
liberated from imprisonment by the citizens of Ghent, and had set 
up pretensions to Mary’s hand. He led the Flemings to Tournay; 
but here the men of Bruges began to quarrel with the men of 
Ghent; the French seizing the opportunity, routed both, and 
Adolf of Gelderland, after a brave defence, was slain (June 27th, 
1477). 

Such was the end of one of Mary’s suitors. She had had 
several more : as the Dauphin; the son of the Duke of Cleves; 
the Duke of Clarence, brother of Edward IV.; Lord Eivers, 
Edward’s brother-in-law, and others. Various circumstances 
had prevented the Emperor from,pursuing the Burgundian match 
for his son during the lifetime of Charles, and indeed, as we 
have seen, he had been leagued with the Swiss against that Prince; 
but in April a formal embassy arrived at Bruges, whither Mary 
had withdrawn after the bloody scene at Ghent, to demand her 
hand for Maximilian. That prize was an object of so much con¬ 
tention and intrigue that it required all the address of Mary’s con¬ 
fidants, Madame Halle^yn, Olivier de la Marche, and Charles’s 
•widow, Margaret of York, to procure the’ambassadors an audience. 
It had been arranged by Mary’s council that she sjiould postpone 
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her reply j but when the ambassadors recalled to her recollection 
a written promise which she had made to marry Maximilian, and 
a rin^ which accompanied the letter, and inquired if she was will¬ 
ing to keep her promise, policy gave way to love, and she at once 
acknowledged her engagement. She whs betrothed April 21st j 
but four months elapsed before the Austrian Prince came to seek 
his bride in Flanders. This was owing partly to the want of 
money, partly to the dilatoriness of Frederick. The bridegroom 
was so poor that Mary is said to have advanced him 100,000 
florins in order that he might make a befitting appearance at 
Ghent. The marriage, which took place August 18th, 1477, 
laid the foundation of the increased greatness of the House of 
Austria. 

The lands and towns of the Netherlands had employed the in¬ 
terval between the death of Charles and the betrothal of his 
daughter, not only to obtain from Mary the confirmation of their 
ancient privileges, but also to extort new ones. Maximilian, 
brought up in the tenets of the Habsburg family respecting the 
divine rights of Princes, looked with no favourable eye on these 
citizens; and his own character in turn w^as not much calculated 
to please a somewhat coarse commercial people. He was a 
polished knight and even a poet, after the fashion of those times; 
and worse still, a poring, tasteless devotee of the old school learn¬ 
ing. Instead of marching against the French, who were burning 
soveral Belgian towns, he repeated at Bruges the celebration of 
his wedding, and. then retired to Antwerp, where ho lived in ease 
and luxury. 

The attention of Louis, however, was diverted from Belgium 
by the affairs of Franche-Comte and Burgundy. Louis had got 
Franche-Comte, chiefly through the influence of John, Prince of 
Orange, whom, as we have said, he had made Governor of the Bur¬ 
gundies] but being jealous of Orange’s influence there, he soon 
began to raise up rivals against him, and he refused to restore 
John’s lands. This drove the !f*rince into open rebellion. He 
renewed his allegiance to Mary, whose father-in-law, the Emperor, 
in a proclamation, reminded the inhabitants of Franche-Co«it^ of 
their duty to the Empire. The Prince of jOrange at the head of 
a considerable force defeated Louis’s lieutenant Craon, at Vesoul 
(March 19th, 1477), and took possession of that town, as well as 
of Rochefort and Auxerre, in the name of Mary. In thie state of 
things Louis proposed a truce to Maximilian and Mary, to which 
they foolishly assented (September). The French King likewise 
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secured himself on the side of England by renewing the truce of 
Pequigny for the term of his own life and that of Edward TV. 
The House of York was indeed hampered by its own home 
quan-els, in which, early iii*1478, Clarence fell a victim to the un- 
appoased resentment of the King and to the machinations of-his 
brother the Duke of Gloucester. Louis is said to have been- con¬ 
sulted respecting that unfortunate Prince, and not obscurely to 
have advised his death by quoting a line from Lucan.* 

In January, 1478, Maximilian and Mary purchased a peace with 
the Swiss League by the payment of 150,000 florins; but Louis 
was still able, by means of bribery, to secure the services of those 
venal mountaineers. Little, however, was done in that year, and 
in July the truce between the French King and the Nethei’land 
Sovereigns was renewed for a twelvemonth: only to be broken, 
however, in the spnng of next year, when the Netherlanders re¬ 
sumed the offensive, seized Cambray, and invaded the Verman- 
dois. Louis contented himself with holding them in check, and 
directed all his eflbrts towards Franche-Oomte, where Chaumont 
d^’Amboise, helped by largo bodies of Swiss, soon ■ overran the 
whole province. Dole, the capital town, though valiantly de¬ 
fended by the students of the University, who were cut to pieces 
in a sally, was taken, sacked, and burnt, when most of the other 
towns quietly submitted. Yet they wei’e plundered by the Swiss, 
for pillage, as well as pay, was the motive of their service. 

The French were not so successful in the Netherlands, where 
they had to contend witli the terrible leaders .of the Walloons ; 
men whose character may be inferred from their names, as the 
Boar of the Aidennes” and “ the Bull-calf of Bouvignes." These 
leaders, with the Prince of Chimai and others, invaded Luxem¬ 
burg wnth lT),0(>0 men. Maximilian himself entered Artois and 
Hainault, and completely defeated the French at Guinegate, a hill 
near Teroxienne in Artois; but he neglected to make any good 
use of his victory, which, in fact, had cost him so dear that he had 
been obliged to abandon the siege of Terouenne. War was still 
conducted in a most barbarous manner. Maximilian caused the 
Frenah commandant of the little town of Malaunoy to be hanged, 
because his stubborn resistance had delayed the Netherland ariiiy 
three days; and Louis, in retaliation, hanged near fifty of his 
prisoners of the highest rank: seven on the d^ot where his com- 
tnhndant, had been executed, and ten befoi;jB ^e gates of each of 
thb fouTKtpwns bf Douaj^ St. Omer, LiRe, and Arras. The letters 

' > Cdimet ih Zpu{$ XI., ap. Martin, t. viL p. 136. 
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of Louis at this period abound with a sinister gaiety; he talks of 
nothing b^it hanging i^nd making heads fly.^ 

The war>irftSp this period offers nothing worth recording. On 
August 27th, 1480, a truce was concluded for seven months, which 
was afterwards prolonged for a year. Ddring this truce the King 
reviewed, near Pont-de-1'Arche, in Normandy, an army of| 30,000 
combatants, including 6,000 Swiss—t^e first instance on record 
of a camp of manoeuvrefin time of peace. In 1481 died Charles 
du Maine, the last heir of the second Angevin House of Provenoei 
The agreement by which Provence was to fall to the French 
Crown on this event has been already mentioned, and as Charles 
made Louis his universal heir, Anjou and Maine also fell to him, 
as well as the claims of the' Angevin House on Naples ; a fatal 
legacy, which Louis XI .'s practical and proSaic mind neglected to 
pursue, but which was destined to be the source of many mis¬ 
fortunes to his successors. Rene had died in the previous yelir. 
The annexation pf Provence with its ports made France a great 
Mediterranean Power. 

Another important death was that of Mary of Burgundy, March 
27th, 1482, in consequence of a fa|l from her horse at a hawking 
party near Bruges. She left a son and a daughter, Philip and 
Margaret; a second son, bom in September, 1481, had died im¬ 
mediately after baptism. Mary with her last breath recommended 
her husband to the Flemings as the guardian of her son Philip, 
now four years of age ; but they erected a kind of Republic, and 
paid not the slightest heed to Maximilian. He v^as recognized, 
indeed, as Regent in Hainault, Namur, Brabant, and some other 
lands where the Kahbeljauwen^ or democratic party prevailed; but 
the Hoeks, or aristocrats, were against him, and the Flej^jpngs would 
not hear of his guardianship. The citizens of Ghent seized the 
person of young Philip, and the Flemish Notables; supported by 
a cabal long^since entered into with the French King, appointed 
a regency of five nobles, who immediately began negotiations for 
peaee with Franoe. They opposed Maximilian on all points, even 
the disposal of his daughter, whom they wished to betroth to the 
DaupMa, and to send into France for her education. 

The health of Louis was now fast declining. He had been 

* P-' these parties are notknown.but at a later 

* Tliese two■parues ipiftM up in Hoi- perlodtbeFVi66«{;aa«ie»,orCed-fishparty, 

after the death of William IV., represented the municipal faction, wbUa 
CSoi^ of H afa S nlt , ht 134S whom the Soeis (^ooks) were the nables, wh0 

aiqiHred the Aresaee Um of fiadnault, were to catch an(hrantiol them.« Motley, 
wl^ 8^ 1300 bad held also HoUAd Dutch i. p. 40. 

end Zealand. The origiaad principles of 

I. M* 
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struck with aaa apoplexy, which had impaired his mental as well 
as his bodily fac^ties, and had reduced him to a living skeleton ; 
yet he still persisted in directing everything. HS was grown so 
suspicious ^at he avoided all the large towns, and at length 
almost entirely confined himself to his Castle at Montils-iez- 
Tours,jin Touraine, which, from the triple fortification of ditch, 
rampart, and palisades wjth which he surrounded it, obtained 
the name of Plessis.^ Forty crossbow-men lurked constantly in 
the entrenchment, and during the night shot at everybody who 
approached; while a strong guard surrounded the Castle and 
occupied the rooms. All round Plessis were to be seen corpses 
hanging on the trees ; for Tristan PErmite, Provost of the Mare- 
chaux, whom Louis called his comp^e, or gossip, caused persons 
to be tortured and hanged without much troubling himself for 
proofs of their misdeeds.^ 

'Louis had sent his wife into Dauphine; his son was educating, 
or rather growing up without education, at his birthplace, the 
Castle of Amboise. Louis was accustomed to say that he would 
always be wise enough if he knew these five Latin words: Qui 
nesc'it dissimulare nescit regnare? Even Louis’s daughter Anne, 
and her husband, the Sire de Beaujeu, were rarely permitted to 
see the King, though they had always been faithful and affec¬ 
tionate. He was attended only by astrologers and physicians, 
and some of those low people in whoso society he delighted. In 
order to divert himself, he sent for rare animals from distant 
climes, and hired musicians and peasants, who danced before him 
the dances of their countries. From the King’s fear of death, 
Jacques Coithier, his physician, gained a great ascendency over 
him, and being a brutal and avaricious man, extprted 10,000 gold 
crowns a month, besides making the King give him several lord- 
ships and the presidency of the Chctmhre des Comptee, Pope 
Sixtus IV., aware of the King’s abject superstition, sent him so' 
many relics from Rome that the people became riotous at the 
spoliation of the churches. Among them were the corporal, Or 
linen cloth, on which " Monseigneur St. Pierre ” had said Mass, 
the Ibds of Moses and Aaron, &o. Yet, which is a most singular 
trait in his character, Louis remained to the day of his death 
inaccessible to tibe influence of the clergy. 

• ’ In Low Latin, PUxitium, enclosure shows that great cruelties were exercised 
(lom nndl^ue clausus, Ducaiige). at Plessis and elsewhere. See Martin, 

• Such is the accfjunt of Claude de t. vii. p. 146. “ . 

Seissel, which, from his enmity' to Louis, * “ He who cannot dissemble, knows 

auy be a little exaggerated; but Comines not how to rule.” 
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It was from Bach a retreat •’that lioais pushed his old policy of 
bribery, espionage, and cabal, with more vigour than ever. We 
have already alluded to his intrigues with the Flemings: he 
caballed not only with the Flemish aristocracy, but also with the 
demagogues of Ghent. Maximilian, who kept memoranda of all 
the insults and injuries he had ever received from the French, 
maintained the war as a sort of point of honour, though it had 
been unattended with any important operations; but his influ¬ 
ence ceased with the death of his wife, and he concluded a peace 
at Arras, December 23rd, 1482. The principal article stipulated 
a marriage of Margaret, Maxmilian's daughter, then two years 
old, with the Dauphin Charles, and that she should be brought 
up in France. Artois and Franohe-Compt4, with Auxerre, 
M4con, Noyers, Bar-sur-Seine, and the Charolais, were to be her 
dowry; but the Duchy of Burgundy was left to Louis. On the 
other hand, the lands forming her dowry were to revert to her 
brother Philip if the marriage was not consummated, or if Mar¬ 
garet died without children. In pursuance of the treaty, the 
infant Margaret was carried to Paris. 

Louis XI. died August 30th, 1483, in his sixty-first year. He 
was a bad man but a politic King, and laid’the foundation of that* 
centralization and that absoluteness of the French monarchy 
which were at length brought to completion by Cardinal Riche¬ 
lieu. In these plans, however, Louis was much assisted by for¬ 
tunate circumstaiioes. The death of his brother gave him Gui- 
enne; that of Charles the Bold enabled him to take possession of 
Burgundy; while Anjou, Maine, and Provence fell to him by the 
extinction of the House of Anjou. Louis favoured industry, and 
encouraged all ranks of men, even ecclesiastics and nobles, to 
devote themselves to commerce; he planted mulberry trees, and 
endeavoured to introduce the culture of the silkworm into France; 
lie brought skilfal workmen from Italy to establish the manufac¬ 
ture of stuffs'of gold, silver, and^silkj andP Tours became under 
his auspices what Lyon is fiow on a larger scale. Yet in spite 
of the favour he had always shown to the middling and trading 
classes, he was as unpopular aipong them as he was amongShe 
nobility. It wa» indeed impossible that snoh a character should 
inspire love; and even without any personal considerations, and 
merely in a political point of view, the popularity which his other 
measures were likely to win ivas forfeited by jihe heavy taxes whioh 
his system of policy compelled him to impose. Taxation had 
been almost tripled since the death of Charles VII.^ owing to tha 
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large army maintained by Louis, tbe number of his spies and 
secret agents, and the vast silms which he spent in bribery and 
corruption in most of the Courts of Europe. Louis XI. was the 
first French King to assume officially and permanently the titles 
of “ Most Christian King ” and “ Majesty,” though the former 
had been occasionally used before.*^ 

Charles VIII., the son and successor of Louis, was in his four¬ 
teenth year at the time of his father’s death, and therefore, accord¬ 
ing to the ordinance of Charles V., had attained his m^ority. 
But though there was no occasion for a regency, Charles’s tender 
years, coupled with his feebleness both of mind and body, ren¬ 
dered him unfit immediately to assume the reins of government; 
and Louis had foreseen and provided for this contingency by nam¬ 
ing Charles’s sister. Anno, who was eight years his senior, to carry 
on the government till her brother should be in condition to 
undertake it. Anne had secured the favour and approbation of 
Louis by many qualities which resembled his own; and he was 
wont to say of her, in his usual cynical way, that “ she was the 
least foolish of any woman in the world: for as to a wise woman 
there is none.” Her masculine understanding and courage would 
•indeed have rendered her worthy of the throne of France, if it 
could have devolved to a female. Anne’s husband, Peter of 
Bourbon, Lord of Beaujeu—whence she was commonly called “ la 
Dame de Beaujeu”—a man of good sense and some practical 
ability, was little consulted by her in the administration of affairs, 
though a useful instrument in carrying out her views. 

Louis Duke of Orleans, who had married Jeanne, second sur¬ 
viving daughter of Louis XI., and who, as first Prince of the 
Blood, considered himself entitled to direct the King, felt himself 
aggrieved by this arrangement. The first days of emancipation 
from the iron rod of his father-in-law were, however, devoted not 
to ambition, but to pleasure. This young Prince of twenty-one 
was united to an ugl^ wife, for whom he felt no affection; and 
immediately after the King’s death he began a round of dissipa¬ 
tion, in which women, dice, tournaments, and the luxuries of the 
table succeeded one another. He soon, however, occupied him¬ 
self with the more dangerous schemes of ambition, and entered 

' The OTincipal axithoritic-s for the rcim editions. The Chronigues des Dttoa de 
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into intrigues with Maximilian of Austria, Francis II. Duke of 
Brittany, and several of the French nobles; and thinking to 
obtain his ends through the people, he persuaded the Council to 
summon the Etata-Qeneraux to meet at Tours, January 5th, 1484. 

To divert the storm which she foresaw, Anne sought by her 
measures to gain the love and confidence of the people. She 
threw aside the hated tools of her father, and among them Oliver 
Necker, who was condemned to death for various crimes, one of 
the blackest being his having caused a pi^jsoner to be executed 
whose wife heid sacrificed to him her honour as the price of her 
husband's life. Even Philippe de Comines was compelled to 
retire. The taxes which weighed heaviest on the people were 
abolished, and a body of 6,000 Swiss, besides other mercenaries-, 
was dismissed. With the princes and nobles Anne adopted 
the politic arts of her father, and gained many of them to her 
cause by a skilful distribution of money and honours; and by 
these means she contrived to render the proceedings of the Etats 
harmless.^ 

The Duke of Orleans, however, was not appeased by the pen¬ 
sions and honours which she had bestowed on him, and some dis¬ 
turbances in Brittany afforded him an opportunity to display his 
discontent. Pierre Landais, a tailor by origin, the minister and 
favourite of Duke Francis, had driven the Breton barons to revolt 
by his cruelties, who, having failed in an attempt to seize him at 
Nantes, had assembled at Ancenis; and hereupon Landais, with 
consent of Francis, invited the Duke of Orleans into Brittany, hold¬ 
ing out to him the prospect of marrying Francis's eldest daughter 
and heiress, although negotiations were actually on foot for be¬ 
trothing her to the Archduke Maximiliau. Francis himself was 
the last male representative of the House of Montfort; but he had 
two daughters, Anne and Isabella, and as Brittany wal not a male 
fief, it would of course descend to the elder. The Duke of 
Orleans listened to the proposal, and in April, 1484, proceeded 
into Brittany ^ but the story of tis having been captivated by the 
personal charms of Anne can hardly be true, as that Princess was 
then only seven years of age. 

The Breton nobles were now proceeided against with the 
greatest rigour. Their houses were razed, their woods cut 
down, and in their despair they resorted to the French Regent for 

* Their proceedings are published system of government, both civil and 
am^g the Ifoeument xnidits sur Phistoire ecclesiastical, of those times. 
ae France, and throw great light on the 
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protection, binding themselves by oath to acknowledge the French 
King as their natural lord after the death of Duke Francis, 
with reservation, however, of the ancienhlaws and customs of 
Brittany. On the other hand, the Duke of Orleans, proclaiming 
that ho intended to deliver the King from those who held him pri¬ 
soner, formed a league with Count Dunois, the Duke of Alen§on, 
the old Constable of Bourbon, and other malcontent lords; and 
he persuaded the Parliament of Paris to annul the decree of the 
Etats-Genvraux which invested Anno with the regency. But the 
machinations of this faction were disconcerted by the death of 
Landais, who was the soul of it. Duke Francis and his minister 
liaving despatched an army to reduce the malcontent barons at 
Ancenis, the ducal forces, inspired by the universal hatred against 
Landais, joined the insurgents, and marched upon Nantes; the 
inhabitants of that city rose, Landais was seized in the very 
chamber of the Duke, and hanged after a summary process, July 
18th, 1485. 

The Duke of Orleans and the confederate lords had also lost an 
ally by the revolution which placed Henry Tudor, Earl of Rich¬ 
mond, on the throne of England. Tho* flight of that Prince to 
Brittany after the battle of Tewkesbury, in 1474, and his abortive 
expedition to England after the death of Edward IV., in which, 
with a view to effect a marriage between him and tho heiress of 
Brittany, he had been assisted by Landais, are well known to the 
English reader. About Christmas, 1483, tho English emigrants 
in Brittany, who wore pretty numerous, held a meeting in Rennes 
Cathedral, and swore allegiance to Henry, on condition that he 
should marry tho eldest daughter of Edward IV. The news of 
this proceeding caused Richard III. to strain every nerve to get 
rid of Richmond; and Landais, who found his own designs frus¬ 
trated by tBe projected marriage between Henry and Elizabeth 
of York, entered into negotiations with Richard. The English 
King promised military aid against the insurgent Breton barons, 
engaged to confer the estates and honours of Richmond on the 
Duke of Brittany, and to present Landais with the confiscated 
properties of the English emigrants, on his undertaking to seize 
and imprison Henry ;»but the latter having got intelligence of 
this design, escaped with groat difficulty into Anjou a little before 
the day appointed for its execution; and Duke Francis, who does 
not appepr to have known the whole extent of his minister's base 
plan, dismissed the other English emigrants, who were received 
and sheltered by the French Regent. In 148$, Richmond,*with 
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the help of the French Court, made preparations in Normandy 
for another invasion of England. The Regent was induced to 
take this step by Richmond’s promise to convert the truce 
between England and France into a peace, and to withdraw the 
pretensions of the English Crown to Norhiandy, Guienne, and the 
other lands which had formerly belonged to it. The result of 
Richmond’s second attempt we need not detail. He sailed from 
Harfleur August 1st, 1485, with leas than 2,000 men, and land¬ 
ing at Milford Haven, was joined by largo bodies of Welsh and 
English ; Richai-d was defeated and slain in the battle of Bos- 
worth, August 22nd; and Richmond mounted the throne of 
England with the title of Henry VII. 

By the death of Landais and of his ally Richard III. the French 
confederate lords found all the plans of their faction disconcerted; 
and although they had armed their vassals and hirelings, they 
were glad to submit to the terms dictated by the Regent Anne. 
Dunois was banished to Asti, in Piedmont, a town belonging, by 
maternal descent, to the Duke of Orleans; while the Duke him¬ 
self was obliged to allow the King’s troops to take possession of 
aU his fortresses. The ^Constable of Bourbon escaped with im¬ 
punity, in consideration of his great ago, and because the 
Regent’s husband was his brother and heir. The Duke of 
Brittany, in a treaty concluded at Bourges (November), acknow¬ 
ledged himself the vassal of France, though the question whether 
he owed simple or liege homage was left in abeyance, and thus 
ended what has been called la guerre foUe, or the foolish war. 
But a step of the Regent Anne, who in order to strengthen her 
brother’.s claim to Brittany procured from the house of Penthi- 
evre a confirmation of their transfer, in the preceding reign, of 
their pretensions to Brittany to the French Crown, occasioned 
another war. Francis was so incensed by the Regent’s act that 
Ije called the Breton States together in 1480, and extorted an oath 
from them on the consecrated Host, the Gospels, and the relics of 
the Holy Cross, that after his death they would recognize his two 
daughters as the only true heirs of the Duchy, and would oppose 
with all their might any other pretenders. He also formed, in 
1486, a fresh coalition among the French Pjrinces, which included, 
besides the Duke of Orleans, Dunois, who had now returned from 
Asti, the Count of Angoul^me, the whole house of Foix, the Sire 
d Albret, and his son John (who had become by marri^e King 
of Navarre), the Prince of Orange, the Governor of Guienne, the 
Duk# of Lorraine, and several other princes. The hope that the 
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firchduke Maximilian, who had hitherto been prevented by- 
troubles in hia own dominions from accomplishing anything for 
his confederates, would now be able to assist them, in a great de¬ 
gree prompted this new coalition. But we must here take a brief 
view of those disturbances. 

In l t8o Maximilian seemed to have brought his disputes with 
his Jvethcrland subfects and neighbours to a happy termination. 
Having quieted the disturbances in Liege, Utrecht, and Holland, 
he had leisure to proceed against tho Flemings, who had forced 
him to intrust his son Philip to their guardianship, just as they 
had obliged him to send his daughter Margaret into France. 
Ajypcaring before Lhent, the seat of the Flemish Regency, he 
compelled it to a capitulation, by which he recovered the guardian¬ 
ship of his son Philip. He now deprived Ghent of its fortifica¬ 
tions and artiDery; he imposed.taxes, publicly tore the charter of 
the city, abolished the democratic government of the guilds, and 
established in its place an aristocratic council. In February, 
1486, he had been elected King of the Romans, and in the follow¬ 
ing April he was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle by the Archbishop 
of Cologne. 

Maximilian now determined on breaking the treaty of Arras, 
and entering Artois wth a considerable army, he took Terouenne 
and Sens ; but Crevocoeur, the French general, by keeping within 
the fortified places, exhausted Maximilian’s resources, and obliged 
him to dismiss his mercenaidcs and retreat. In the following 
year, 1487, the French took St. Omer, and gained a victory near 
B^thnne. The war, however, was carried on by neither side with 
vigour. Maximilian was now involved in contentions with Ghent 
and Bruges, which prevented his making any vigorous diversions 
in favour of the confederates; whilst the Regent wished to de¬ 
stroy their faction before putting forth her whole strength in 
Artois. 

The disturbances in Flanders soon assumed a very serious 
aspect. Maximilian having caused Adrian de Vilain, one of the 
Ghent demagogues, to bo seized and carried off to Brabant, the 
prisoner contrived to escape by the way, and returning to Ghent, 
succeeded in exciting „an insurrection. Meanwhile Maximilian 
had been entrapped to Bruges by a stratagem. Against the 
ad-vice of all his friends, he accepted the in-vitation of the inhabi¬ 
tants to attend the celebration of Candlemas ; but he had not been 
long there when news arrived that Ghent was in full revolt 
(February 10th, 1488); and on Maximilian’s preparing to%)ro- 
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ceed thi<iher, the citiaens of Bruges shut their gates, and tumul¬ 
tuously demanded the dismissal of his obnoxious counsellors. 
Maximilian, who had displayed considerable intrepidity in this 
conjuncture, was at last obliged to take refuge in the house of a 
grocer in the market-place, where he was made prisoner. His 
suite were pursued by tho infuriated populace; several were 
seized and tortured, and sixteen put to doath>'among whom was 
Peter de Langhals, tho schout or Mayor of Bruges. In vain did 
the States of the other provinces threaten and remonstrate. 
Maximilian was kept prisoner till May 16th, nor was he released 
till he had agreed to a burdensome and disgraceful capitulation, 
and given three of the loading nobles as hosttiges for its per¬ 
formance. By this capitulation he promised the Flemish mal¬ 
contents to observe the treaty of Arras; to renounce the 
guardianship of his son Philip, so far as Flanders was con¬ 
cerned ; to restore popular government in Ghent and Bruges; 
and to withdraw his German troops from Flanders within throe 
days, and from the rest of the Netherlands within eight. He was 
obliged to read these conditions from a lofty scaffold erected in 
the market-place, and to' swear in the most solemn manner to 
obseiwe them. 

Those occurrences prevented Maximilian from assisting the 
French princes. A want of concert also prevailed among them. 
By prompt action the Regent succeeded in occupying Guienne, 
the seat of the greatest danger, and in compelling the submission 
of Angoul^me and D'Albret. The rest of the malcontents fled to 
Brittany; but the principal nobles of that duchy, in number more 
than fifty, were jealous of the Duke of Orleans, and suspected 
some of the other confederates of treachery; and they entered 
into an agreement with the French Court to compel Duke Francis 
to dismiss them. Accordingly, when a royal army entered 
Brittany, Francis found himself deserted by a great part of his 
troops. 

We shall not pursue the details of the war which followed. In 
May, 1488, the Dukes of Brittany and Orleans were declared 
guilty of high treason, and to enforce this decree against them, a 
fresh army of 12,000 men, under La Tr^moille, was despatched 
into Brittany. The malcontents were completely defeated in the 
battle of St. Aubin dii Cormier, July 28th, 1488, when the Duke 
of Orleans and tlie Prince of Orange were made prisoners. oAmong 
the forces of the Duke of Brittany was a body of 400 Fugiish 
wchei^i, commanded by Lord Woodville, brother of the Queen 
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Dowager, who had obtained secret permission from fienry VII. 
to lead them into Brittany. After the defeat, Woodville and aU 
the English were mercilessly put to death by the French; as well 
as a body of Bretons accoutred in the garb of Englishmen, and 
wearing the red cross in order to strike greater terror into the 
enemy. The Prince of Orange had put on the red cross, and 
only Bfivcd himself by tearing it off, and hiding himself under 
some dead bodies. Ho was sent to the Castle of Angers. The 
Duke of Orleans, after being carried to several fortresses, was at 
length confined in the Tower of Bourges. 

After this defeat the rest of Brittany speedily submitted, and 
Duke Francis was obliged to .accept at Sable the hard conditions 
imposed upon him in the name of Charles VIII.; one of the prin¬ 
cipal of which was that neither of his daughters should bo given 
in marriage without the French King’s consent. Scarce was the 
treaty signed wlion Francis died, September 9th, 1488; upon 
which the Council of France immediately claimed the guardian¬ 
ship of his daughters, and required that the eldest, Anne, should 
not assume the title of Duchess till commissioners had decided 
between her claims and those of Chariot. Francis by his will had 
appointed the Marshal do Rieux to be Regent, or protector, of the 
Duchy, and gmordian of his daughters. Rieux would have married 
Anne, who had not yet attained her twelfth year, to the Sire 
d’Albrct, who was at least forty-five, though Anne showed the 
greatest repugnance to the match; and as Rieux pressed his 
plan, and as groat piirt of Brittany was occupied by French troops. 
Anno fled to Redon, and afterwards took up her abode at Rennes 
by invitjition of the citizens, where she patiently awaited the aid 
promised by Henry VII. of England. 

The alliance of that cautious and niggardly monarch had been 
sought both by the Regent of Prance and the Duke of Brittany; 
the former had pressed, if not for help, at least for neutrality; 
while Francis had urged all his former services towards Henry 
as a claim for his support. The English King, with his usual 
temporizing policy and aversion to war, had left matters to take 
their course, trusting that Brittany would prove a match for the 
French arms; and had only rendered the small and indirect 
assistance of Woodville’s corps. But the warlike spirit and old 
animosity of the English towards the French revived at the pro¬ 
spect of* Brittany being swallowed up by France, and Henry saw 
himself under the necessity of taking some decisive step. In the 
present temper of the English nation it was not difficult to procure 
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a considerable subsidy j and by a treaty concluded with the Mar¬ 
shal de Rieux, Henry agreed to maintain at least 6,000 men in 
Brittany from February till November, 1480; the cost of which, 
however, he was to bo repaid, and to receive two seaport towns 
as security. One of the conditions of Iho treaty was, that the 
hand of Anne should not be disposed of without Henryks consent.* 
Alliances wore at the same time made with Maximilian and with 
Ferdinand of Aragon. 

In pursuance of this treaty, the Engli.sh lauded in Brittany 
early in 1489, under command of Lord Willoughby de Broke, 
and in May, 2,000 Spaniards made a descent in Morbihan. The 
French retired into their garrisons, and left the English and their 
allies masters of the open country, lioping to wear them out by 
the length and desultory nature of the warfare. And so indeed 
it proved; for the English, finding they could get no assistance 
from the feeble and divided Court of Brittany, departed when the 
term of their engagement had expired, without having achieved 
anything considerable. 

Rieux had brought Henry to consent to Annoys matriago with 
the Sire d’Albret; but the aversion of Anne, seconded by the 
Breton Chancellor Montauban, who represented tliat Albret’s 
power w'as not sufficient to be of any use to Anne in her present 
necessities, at length obtained a commutation of this marriage for 
one with Maximilian, which was celebrated by proxy in 1490. 
But neither was Maximilian in condition to lend any effectual 
assistance; and all that Anne obtained by this union was the title 
of Queen of the Romans. 

We .shall here resume Maximilian’s history. The Emperor 
Frederick III. would not acknowledge the capitulation which his 
.son liad made with the Flemings, and ho endeavoured to raise an 
army in order to take vengeance on them for the insult offered to 
the Empire by the imprisonment of the King of the Romans. The 
Diet assembled for that purpose produced, however, little but long 
speeches; and but for the zeal and patriotism of Duke Albert of 
Saxony, who furnished troops from his own resources, nothing 
could have been attempted in the Netherlands. Frederick accom¬ 
panied the Imperial army of which Duke Albert was general; and 
in a Diet held at Mechlin he procured the treaty extorted from 
Maximilian to be- annulled, and the warmest resolutions to be 
adopted against the Flemings. The wai\which followe^l, how¬ 
ever, does not present any events of importance. The siege of 
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Ghent 'was attempted, but abandoned (July, 1488) j and the 
French, on their side, alarmed at the prospect of having to con¬ 
tend at once with Germany, England, and Aragon, did not ven¬ 
ture to attack Duke Albert. In 1489 the Regent Anne made 
proposals for a peace to the German States assembled at Frank¬ 
furt; and though Maximilian was at first averse to it, a treaty 
was concluded by the advice of the German Princes, July 22nd, 
on the basis of that of Arras. Charles VIII. promised his friendly 
intervention to restore the obedience of the provinces of Flanders, 
Brabant, and their adherents to Maximilian, and he engaged to 
re-establish in their lands, Albret, Dun<15s, and their allies, Maxi- 
mihan making the same promise with regard to the adherents 
of France in the Netherlands ; but the question respecting the 
liberation of the Duke of Orleans, as well as some other points, 
was referred to an interview to take place in three months between 
the Most Christian King and the King of the Romans. Charles 
agreed to evacuate his acquisitions in Brittany, but certain con¬ 
ditions were attached which jtfforded a loophole for opening up 
the whole treaty. 

The assistance of the French being' thus withdrawn from his 
domestic enemies, Maximilian soon got the better of them. Having 
assembled his Kabbeljauwen adherents at Leyden, under the name 
of the States of Holland, he pursued the war with the Hoeks, and 
took from them the town of Rotterdam. The Flemish towns and 
Philip of Clevos, their leader, now submitted, and a treaty was 
concluded, October 1st, 1489, by which they agreed to recognize 
Maximilian as Regent, to pay him a compensation of 300,000 gold 
pieces, and to compel the counsellors who were in office at the 
time of his imprisonment to ask pardon on their knees, bare¬ 
headed, dressed in black, and without their girdles. Having 
brought the affairs of the Netherlands to this happy conclusion, 
Maximilian proceeded into Austria, leaving Albert of Saxony, the 
Count of Nassau, and the Prince of Chimai stadholders in the Low 
Countries. In the following year their fleet of thirty-eight ships, 
commanded by Jan van Egmont, obtained a complete victory over 
that of the Hoeks, July 21st, 1490, and captured the Hoek leader, 
Francis van Bredero<\e, who died soon afterwards of his wounds. 
Duke Albert remained Imperial stadholder in the Netherlands till 
his death in 1500. 

We have mentioned Maximilian^s marriage with Anne of 
Brittany in 1490. The method of its celebration by proxy, 
conducted after a German fashion, afforded the French some 
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merriTnent. The Duchess being put to bed, a naked sword was 
placed at her side, and Maximilian’s representative, the Count of 
Nassau, holding his credentials in hi.s hand, placed his naked leg 
next to the sword. This laughable consummation was at first 
regarded as legal; but as Maximilian delayed to appear in Brit¬ 
tany, the French jurists found occasion to declare the wedding 
null; and their decision was confirmed by a decree of the Council, 
which pronounced the ceremony an unseemly trick. 

In fact the Fi’onch C(9urt had determined that the heiress of 
Brittany should marry Charles VIII.; and the Sire d’Albret, then 
commandant of Nantes, who had given up all hope of Anne for 
himself, was bribed to forward their vif*ws l)y a largo sum of 
money, a pension of 25,000 frano.s, the restitution of his lands, 
and other favours. Early in 1491 Albret betrayed Nantes to the 
French. The young Duchess, who was at Rennes, was now in a 
dangerous position, and Maximilian’s lieutenants wore precluded 
from lending her any aid by insurrections in the Netherlands. 
The heavy taxes and the tampering Avith the currency had caused 
symptoms of rebellion in Ghent. In Friesland, Jan van Egmont 
having put two men to death for refusing to pay the tax called 
Knight-Money, the people rose and assembled under a banner in 
which was depicted a loaf and cheese ; whence these insurgents 
were called the bread-and-cheese folk. Towards the end of 1491 
they seized Alkmaar. A third insurrection was excited by the 
French, who persuaded the young Duke of Gelderland, then in 
their custody, to make an attempt for the recovery pf his Duchy, 
and they supported him with 1000 horse. His cause was also 
espoused by Robert and Eborhard de la Mark, by the Bishop of 
Li^ge, and by Rene II., Duke of Lorraine. 

Meanwhile Charles VIII., qualified by his advancing years, 
had begun to take a greater share in the government. The Sire do 
Beaujeu, husband of the Regent Anne, hgid become Duke of 
Bourbon by the death of his elder brother in April, 1488; he and 
his consort often retired to their estates, and Anno no longer 
appeared so frequently in the Council, tliough her influence con¬ 
tinued paramount with the King. The first decisive step by 
which the King showed that he was no longer in tutelage, was 
the liberation of his brother-in-law, the Duke of Orleans. Not¬ 
withstanding the Duke’s neglect of Jeanne, and his project of 
obtaining a divorce, she was devotedly attached to him;. she had 
insisted on sharing his captivity, and had frequently, but in vain, 
implored her sister, the Regent, for his liberation. She had 
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more success with Charles. She threw herself at his feet^ and by 
tears and entreaties obtained her prayer; though Charles could 
not help remarking, that he prayed Heaven she might never have 
cause to repent it. One evening, on pretence of hunting, Charles 
rodo towards the Tower of Bourges, and stopping at a little 
distance, sent for the Duke of Orleans. It was nearly three 
years since Louis had crossed the threshold of his prison. As he 
approached the King, ho threw himself on his knees and burst 
into tears, while the King fell on his n«ck, and gave him every 
token of esteem and affection. A solid proof of these sentiments 
was his bestowing the government of Normandy on Louis (May, 
1401). 

After his liberation, the Duke of Orleans abandoned all his 
designs upon Anne of Brittany, from gratitude both to his wife 
and to the King; and indeed any further prosecution of them 
would have been unavailing. Charles VIII. having entered 
Bi-ittany with largo forces, and sat down before Rennes, where the 
Duchess was residing, her counsellors and friends advised her to 
capitulate. On November loth a treaty was made, by which 
Charles and Anno agreed to refer their'respective claims to the 
decision of twenty-four commissaries ; Rennes was to bo placed in 
the hands of the Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon; and a pension of 
40,000 crowns was assured to Anne in case her pretensions were 
rejected. Anno also stipulated that she should have liberty to 
retire into Germany to her husband, the King of the Romans. 
But this w'as,pnly meant for the public eye, and to deceive the 
representative of Maximilian. In secret another engagement 
had been entered into, which was to deprive that Prince at once 
of a wife and a son-in-law. 

It has been already related that Charles VIII. had been affianced 
to IMaximilian’s daughter, IMargaret of Austria, who had been sent 
into Franco for her education. Her tender years, for she was now 
only eleven, had prevented the consummation of the marriage, and 
Charles resolved to substitute Anne of Brittany in her place. The 
acquisition of that Duchy seemed to outweigh the probable loss of 
Artois and Franche-Comte, the dowry of Margaret. On the very 
day that the treaty was signed, the Eling entered Rennes, and 
had a long conversation with the Duchess; and three days after¬ 
wards they were secretly betrothed. The King then set off for 
LangeaiB in Touraine, where he was soon joined by Anne, and 
their marriage was publicly solemnized, December 6th, 1491, 
Anne was then close on fifteen; Charles twenty-one. By the 
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marriage contract, they mutually assigned to each other their 
pretensions to the Duchy, and Anne, whose sister had died the 
year before, engaged, in case she should survive the King, not to 
contract a second marriage, except with a future King of France 
or his heir. 

The couple thus singularly united formed the most striking 
contrast, both in mind and person. Anne was eminently hand¬ 
some, of majestic presence, of bold and energetic character; while 
Charles was deformed in-body, and in mind weak and fantastic. 
A celebrated Italian physiognomist' of that age describes him 
as having a great head, a long nose, and large prominent eyes; 
though his body was robust, his legs were weak and slender. 
Brantome, and some other French writers, have characterized him 
as a great King, apparently from admiration of his extravagant 
plans of ambition, though ho was entirely deficient in the qualities 
necessary for their execution. ITc seems indeed to have possessed 
courage, and a certain goodness of heart; but ho was so illiterate 
as scarcely to be able to read; he was without prudence oJjudg¬ 
ment, and averse to all labour and application. 

The rage and astonishment of Maximilian at the nows of the 
double injury inflicted on him may be imagined. Thoughts of 
vengeance immediately rose in his mind, but without any prospect 
of being able to gratify it; for he could expect assistance neither 
from the Empire nor from the Nothorlandovs; his only hope rested 
on England, which he thought would not suffer Brittany to bo 
incorporated with Franco. Henry Vll., however^ though ho 
allied himself with Maximilian, was moved thereto rather by the 
hope of extracting supplies from his subjects than by any serious 
idea of making war upon France. Maximilian addressed long, 
but unheeded, manifestoes to the European Courts, in which he 
satisfactorily proved how much he had been wronged; and ho 
sent the Count of Nassau to Paris to demand back his daughter 
Margaret and her dowry; but the French King, relying on the 
cabals and disturbances which ho hoped to excite in Flanders, 
returned an evasive answer. 

The greater part of the year 1492 elapsed without much being 
done. Henry VII. had procured large sur^s from his Parliament 
on pretext of the war, which had excited considerable enthusiasm 
in England; nothing less was dreamt of than the conquest of 
France, and many pledged or sold their manors to appeaj in the 
field and partake the expected triumph. * Yet, though Henry 
• Bartholomew Codes, ap. Martin, t. vii. p. 226. 
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declared himself ready for action in May, the expedition was put 
off under various pretences till October, when 1600 English men- 
at-arms and 25,000 foot sat down before Boulogne. Henry, 
however, had been long before negotiating with the French 
Government, and on September 3rd, a formal treaty was con¬ 
cluded at Staples. By subsequent conventions* (November 3rd 
and December 13th) Charles VIII. engaged to pay Henry within 
fifteen years 620,000 gold crowns in the name of Anne of Brittany, 
as an indemnity for the coat of the English succours; also 125,000 
gold crowns in his own name, as arrears of a pension formerly 
promised to the Kings of England for a hundred years by 
Louis XI. through his plenipotentiary, the Bishop Of Elne, 
though Louis himself had never ratified it, and had broken off 
all connection with England after the death of Edward IV. 
Henry VII. excused himself to his subjects for this peace by 
alleging that he could expect no help either from Maximilian or 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. These Sovereigns indeed 
concluded a treaty with Charles at Barcelona January 19th, 1493, 
by which the latter, in his anxiety to remove all obstacles to the 
Neapolitan expedition that he was contemplating, restored to 
them Roussillon and Cerdagno, without exacting the repayment 
of the sums formerly advanced by Louis XI. on those two 
counties.* The recovery of these provinces was regarded by the 
Spaniards as only second in importance to their recent conquest 
of Granada, for they opened to the French the passes of the 
Pyrenees. 

The war with Maximilian now alone prevented Charles from 
crossing the Alps. Maximilian had mot with some successes. 
Arras had been delivered to him, while a general insurrection 
Lad broken out in Franche-Comte after the repudiation of 
Margaret. The French arms would no doubt have retrieved 
these checks; but negotiations were opened, and a peace con¬ 
cluded between Charles and Maximilian at Senlis, May 23rd, 1493! 
The Princess Margaret, Maximilian’s daughter, was given up 
well as the provinces whicji formed her dowry, a few towns ex¬ 
cepted, which were to be permanently retained, and a few others 
which were to be hel«^ till the majority of Maximilian’s son Philip. 
Margaret afterwards contracted two unfortunate marriages; first, 
with Don Juan heir of Castile, and after his premature death, 

• Rymir, t. xii. pp. 606, SJO.’ enteiprise of Charles. See Prescott, Ferd. 

“ Ferdinand does not appear, as many and Isabella, vol. ii, p. 250. The treaty 
historians have assertfd, to have bound is in Dumont, Coty. iii. pt. ii. p. 

himself by this treaty not to oppose the 297 «q. . 
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witli Philibert, Duke of Savoy, who also rfie<3, leaving her a second 
time a widow, at the age of twenty-four. At a later period, under 
Charles V., she became renowned as the prudent and politic 
Governess of the Netherlands. 

By these sacrifices in etdor to obtain a peace with his imme¬ 
diate neighbours did Charles prepare for his, rasli expedition 
into Italy; but before relating the events which it produced 
we must return to the affairs of that country and of tlio rest of 
Europe. 


N 


1. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

N O sooner was Pope Sixtus IV. delivei’fd from the apprehen¬ 
sions inspired by the presence of the Turks in Italy/ than 
lie determined to roconimenco the prosecution of his ambitious 
designs for the aggrandizement of his nephew, the Count of Imola. 
In order to provide funds for his extraordinary expenses he mono¬ 
polized the sale of wheat in the States of the Church ; ho rendered 
venal all the offices of the Apostolic Court, and openly advertised 
tliem for sale, with the 2 n’ices affixed; nay, he even sold, though 
rather more secretly, a good many benefices, and some Cardinals’ 
hats. He established colleges, the offices in which were sold for 200 
or dOO ducats a-piect\ Some of these bore the most singular titles, 
as for instance, the “College of a hundred Janissaries.”He 
intrigued with the Venetians in order to rob Ercole d’Este, Duke 
of Eerrara, of his dominions, and to divide them between Venice 
and his nephew ; and war was declared against the Duke in May, 
1482. Hereupon the King of Najiles, the Duke of Milan, and 
the Floroutines, who had in vain endeavoured to dissuade the 
Pope from this stc]), recalled their ambassadors from Rome, and 
declared in favour of the Duke of Ferrara. Tlio Venetians took 
Rovigo with its Puleniuc;' together Avith several other Fcrrai'ose 
towns, and were a]i]iroaching Ferrara itself, Avhen they were sud- 
<lonly deserted by their ally. This conduct of the Pope was 
^Aartly occasioned by the altered views of his nephew, who had 
been gained over by the magnificent jAromises of the Courts of 
Sjiain and Najiles, and partly by his own apjirohensions respect¬ 
ing’ the good faith of the Venetians, whom he suspected of a 
design to retain Ferrara for themselves. Through the mediation 
of Ferdinand of Aragon a peace was concluded towards the end 
of the year between the Pope and the Duke of Ferrara’s allies, 
and thus at the beginning of 1483 nearly all Italy was arrayed 
against Venice. The Duke of Calabria was now enabled to 

V 

' Soo above, p. 115 s(|. and other rivers on the north-east const 

’ llimke, I'upvs, vol. i. p. 412 (Mrs. of Italy, are called Poleaini, That of 
Austin's transL). Hovigo is one of the largest and most 

® The isles formed by the Po, Adige. fertile. 
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relieve Ferrara by passing with his army through the Papal terri¬ 
tories; and the Pope, as the Venetians would not listen to his 
exhortations to lay down their arms, did not scruple to excom¬ 
municate them for pursuing the very sfyne course in which ho 
had before encouraged and assisted them. But the Venetians, 
unlike the Florentines, disregarded these censures, and appealed 
from the Pope to a future Council, before which Sixtus was sum¬ 
moned to appear by the Patriarch of Aquileia ; they forbade their 
clergy even to open the Papal bulls, and punished such eccle¬ 
siastics as refused to perform divine service. 

The attention of Sixtus and his nephew was distracted by dis¬ 
turbances in the Papal States, while a misunderstanding between 
Lodovico il More and the Duke of Calabria enabled the Vene¬ 
tians to detach Milan from the league. Their fleet took several 
Neapolitan towns, and oven laid siege to Taranto ; and at length, 
in spite of all the eft'orts of Si.xtus to prevent it, they succeeded 
in oft'ecting a peace at Buguolo (August 7th, 1481) with all the 
belligerents, except the Po])e himself and Ferdinand^of Naples, 
and all northern Italy w^as thus reduced to tranquillity. The 
Venetians were the only gainers by this treaty, which secured to 
thorn Eovigo and its Polesinc. 

Sixtus IV. died a few days after, it is said of vexation that 
nothing had been done for his nephew and for the maintenance 
of the Papal authority. This successor of St. Peter took a plea¬ 
sure in beholding the mortal duels of his guards, for which he 
liiraself sometimes gave the signal. He was succeeded by Car¬ 
dinal Gian Battista Cibb, a Genoese, who assumed the title of 
Innocent VIII. Innocent was a weak man, without any decided 
principle. He had seven children, whom ho formally acknow¬ 
ledged ; ‘ he did not seek to advance them so shamelessly as 
Sixtus ha<i advanced his ncplunrs, yet ho endeavoured to procure 
some advantages for his family from the disturbances which broke 
out about this time at Naples. Alfonso, the heir to the throne, 
who was universally hated for his luxury and pride, had persuaded 
his father to impose new burdens on the nobles ; whereupon tlio 
barons revolted, and appealed to the Pope as Lord-paramount. 
Innocent accepted the appeal, demanded Jhe tribute formerly 
payable by the Crown of Naples, instead of the palfrey with , 
which his predecessor had been content, and cited King^ Ferdi¬ 
nand to appear at Romo. A war now broke Hhit between Rome 

' Hence the epigram concluding with the line : 

“ Hunu merito poterit dicero Koma patrera.’' 
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and Xaples, in wLicli the Venetians and Genoese supported the 
Pope, while Florence and Milan joined Ferdinand. But the Duke 
of Calabria c.'u-ried his arms to the walls of Rome and shut np 
Innocent in his capital,^who, in these straits, was glad to accept 
tlio mediation of Ferdinand of Aragon, Lorenzo de’ Medici, and 
other jiotentates. The King of Naples was desirous of peace in 
order to put down his rebellious barons, and he therefore listened 
to the conditions proposed, with the secret determination not to 
observe them. A peace was patched up August 12th, 1186, after 
which Ferdinand began to take vengeance on his nobles, whom 
he had engaged to spare ; and iiiost of them became his victims, 
except tlui I’rince of Halerno and the sons of the Prince of Bi- 
signano, who escaped to the Court of France. Ferdinand also 
neglected to fulfil the conditions which he had stipulated with the 
Pope ; the latter for some time contented himself with remonstrat¬ 
ing, till in I18'.> he formally excommunicated the Neapolitan King 
anil de25rived him of his realm. Ferdinand apjjealed to a Council, 
and pre 2 )arations for war were made on both sides ; but Inno¬ 
cent proce(?ded no further, and Lorenzo de' Mcnlici, who was the 
friend of both piirties, mediated between them. Lorenzo, who 
had experienced much inconvenience from the enmity of the 
late Pope, hiid courted the friendship of Innocent, whose son 
J'h’anceschetto Cibb was given in marriage to Lorenzo’s daughter 
Maddalena; and the I’opo in 1-188 bestowed a C'ardinal’s hat 
on Lorenzo's sou John, afterwards the celebrated Po 2 )e Leo X. 
But as John was then only twelve, the investiture was deferred 
till 1 UI2. 

During the intervening years Italy was in the enjoyment of 
peace, for which she was in a great degree indebted to the policy 
of Lorenzo, whose connection with the Pope had established his 
power on new foundations. In foreign affairs he used it with 
justice and modemtion. He had become as it were the balance 
point of the Italian States;' and as he repressed the jealousies and 
aggressions of the petty but ambitions Princes by whom he was 
surrounded, so likewise he himself abstained from any attempt to 
extend the Florentine dominion at the expense of his neighbours. 
He was much rcsi)ecccd by several foreign Sovereigns, with whom 
he corresponded on affairs of state, and especially Louis XI. was 
his particular friend. With Matthias Corvinus he maintained a 
correspondence, cMefly on literary subjects. But with regard to 
domestic affairs, his conduct was not so commendable. He aimed 

' Filippo do' Xerli, ap. Roscoe, Lorm:o e?e’ Medici, vol. ii. p. 34. 
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at making himself the absolute tyrant of the State. This view 
was aided by the conspiracy of the Pazzi, which, as is often the 
case with unsuccessful attempts of that kind, served to strengthen 
his power by binding old friends closer tp him and procuring for 
him new ones. He reduced the government to a small number, 
entirely dependent on himself. Democracy is often the best ally 
of tyranny, and Lorenzo’s plans were aided by the Florentine 
populace, which suffered not from his oppressions; and as the 
means of life were abundant, they were pleased with the splen¬ 
dour of the Medici, which seemed to reflect itself on the city. It 
was chiefly the higher and richer class that suffered, as well in 
their pecuniary affiiirs as in their domestic life. Lorenzo’s power 
enabled him to interfere in their private affairs. He did not like 
that any citizen should grow too rich, or court ]>opularity by fetes 
and banquets; and he prevented marriages between the higher 
families which might have a political tendency and, threaten his 
power. The lofty and ainbitious views of Lorenzo led him to 
neglect trade, while at the same time his expenditure was profuse. 
Hence enormous losses and deficiencies, which he supplied by 
laying his hands on the public money. Cosmo had first mixed 
up his private affairs with the Monte, or book of the puldic debt; 
but his business flourished, and he sometimes aided the State with 
his own money. Lorenzo not only used the funds of the Monte 
^Iti debito but also those of the Monte dcUe Doti —an institution 
erected to supjily marriage portions—and thus prevented the 
marriage of many young women. In 1490 a sort of national bank¬ 
ruptcy ensued. ’J'he interest of the public debt was i-educed from 
thi'ee to one and a half per cent., many religious foumlations were 
suppressed, and the coin was debased in order to rescue the bank 
of the Medici from ruin. In 1,492, Lorenzo, who though still in the 
prime of life was subject to ill health, began to think of retiring 
from public aft'airs; but whilst he was meditating this scheme a 
more violent access of his disorder, which seems to have been 
unskilfully treated by his physicians, carried him oft' at his villa at 
Careggi, April 8 th, in the forty-fourth year of his age. He had a ver¬ 
satile and vivacious genius and considerable learning. He wrote at 
once religious poems and songs for the carnival; courted tlie society 
of priests and monks, and was at the same time involved in amours.. 
From his devotion to art and literature, his house became a sort 
of museum or studio, frequented by Polititinf I*^icino, Pico della 
Mirandola, Luigi Pulci, Michelangelo, and other eminent men. 
With the genius of an artist he hp,d the soul of a prince, and was 
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the last great man of an era which was dra'wdng towards its close.* 
For these reasons posterity has preserved for him the title of 
“ Magnifico,'^ which, however, in his time was a common one for 
all above a private station. It is these qualities which still form 
his chief claim to our admiration ; for as a ruler he destroyed 
the liberties of his country. 

Peter, the eldest of Lorcimo’s three sons, succeeded to his 
father’s j)ower at the ago of twenty-one. His tall, strong, and 
active frame qualified him for tliose robust exercises in which he 
delighted, and in which his pride chiefly lay. Under the tutorship 
of Politian he had made such advances in classical learning as his 
faculties permitted ; ho had a good address, a facile elocution, an 
harmonious voice, and the gift of poetical improvisation, so 
commem aiuong the Italians, and rendered so easy by their lan¬ 
guage. Put his understanding was weak; he was proud and 
overbearing, and could brook no opposition. He applied himself 
but little to public business, though he pretended that the State 
should blindly follow his directions. 

Pope Innocent VIll. did not long survive his friend and ally 
Lorenzo. He died July 25th, 1402—a Pontiff’ who, if not distin¬ 
guished by eminent alnlity or virtue, was at least exempt from the 
blind nepotism and the atrocious crimes by which some of his pre¬ 
decessors and followers were characterized. The great defect of 
his administration was want of vigour. If he did not commit 
crime himself ho tolerated it in others, and under his reign Rome 
became a scene of robbery, violation, and murder. According to 
the contemporary Journal of Stefano Infessura,’* Innocent endea- 
voui’ed to prolong his days by transfusion of blood, and three boys 
who had been used for that purpose died under the operation, 
l^ope Innocent VIII. was succeeded by the atrocious Cardinal 
Rodi-igo Borgia, a Spaniard of Valencia, where ho had at one time 
exercised the profession of an advocate. After his election he 
assunsed ihe name of Alexander VI. Of twenty Cardinals who 
entered the Conclave, he is said to have bought the suffrages of 
all but five; and Cardinal Ascanio Sforza, whom he feared as a 
rival, was propitiated with an enormous bribe. 'Alexander’s elec¬ 
tion was the signal for flight to those Cardinals who had opposed 
it. Giuliano deUa Rovere, the future Pope Julius II., retired to 
his bishopric of Ostia, where he fortified himself for a siege; and 

* Capponi, t. ii. p. 4i9. has somewhat mutilated it. It will be 

' Ap. tjismondi, iiVp. Ital. t. xi. p. 55,5. found in its perfect state in Eccard’s HM. 
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afterwards, by way of greater security, he proceeded into France, 
while the youthful Cai-dinal Giovanni de’ ]\Iodici, then only in hia 
seventeenth year, retired to Florenco. Pope Alexander had by 
the celebrated Vannozza, the wife of a Roman citizen, three sons; 
John, whom he made Puke of Gandia, in Spain; Cmsar, and Geof¬ 
frey; and one daughter, Lucretia, whose morals woidd have 
better entitled her to the name of Messalina.' 

Italy, which now seemed so peaceable, prosperous, and happy, 
was*on the eve of becoming the scene of those foreign invasions 
which long deluged her fields wdth blood, and ended by placing 
some of her most fertile provinces under transmontane domina¬ 
tion. The Pi-inco whose counsels brought this misfortune on his 
country became deservedly one of the chief sufferers by them. 
The marriage which had been long arranged between Gian 
Galeazzo, the young Duke of Milan, and Isabella of Aragon, 
daughter of Alfonso, Duke of Calabria, took place in 148b. As Gian 
Galeazzo Sforza, though now arrived at the ago of manhood, was 
of so weak a capacity as to be totally incapable of governing, his 
uncle, Lodovico, continued to engross all the power of the State; 
nay, according to the testimony of a contemjiorary historian,* lio 
scarcely allowed the young Duke and his consort the necessaries 
of their station. But Isabella, a woman of spirit and ambition, 
though aware of her husband^s incapacity, considered herself at 
least entitled to rule in his place; and she complained of the 
bondage in which he was held to her father, Alfonso. The latter 
persuaded King Ferdinand to send an embassy to Milan to remon¬ 
strate with Lodovico, who, alarmed at the hostility which ho fore¬ 
saw from Alfonso after he should have succeeded to the throne of 
Naples, an event which might be soon expected, a^ well as at a 
league entered into between Ferdinand and Peter de^ Medici, 
began to concert measures of defence. With this view he arranged 
an alliance with Pope Alexander, through his bi'other Cardinal 
Ascanio Sforza,' the Roman Vice-Chancellor, which the Venetians 
were also induced to join (April 2l8t, 1493). In the same year 
the Pope married hia daughter, Lucretia Borgia, to Giovanni 
Sforza, Lord of Pesaro. Lodovico also treated with Maximilian, 
who succeeded his father Frederic III, in August, to prociu’o for 

' Tlie principal source.s for the atrocious be suspected of sometimes exaftgeratinp, 
me of Ale.xander VI. are, Stofano In- as he applies to Ale.van<ler stories alremly 
fessura before mentioned, who was secre- related by Boccivci'io. See Sanke, /lUr 
tary to the^ Homan Senate and Peojde, Krifik neuertr (jtschicJti'Schrt^ibiry sub 
^d the Diarj! of John Bim;hard (in nom. 

Eccard), who was Alexander's master of * Corio, Storia di ^f 'dano,Xi.\i. Sismondi, 

the ceremonies. Bnri’hard, lioweAer, may liip. It. ch. xcii. 
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hirasolf the title of Duke of Milan, to the exclusion of his nephew, 
Gian Galca/-zo; and to draw the bonds of connection closer, he 
concluded a marriage between Maximilian and Bianca, sister of 
Gian*Galeazzo, wliich was celebrated at Milan, December 1st. 
But not content with these precautions, Lodovico despatched, in 
I tOd, an embassy to Charles VIII. of France, exhorting him to 
claim the Crown of Naples, and assuring him of success in such an 
enterprise through the support of Milan, Venice, and the Pope; 
and Alexander VI. is said to have joined in soliciting Charles to 
attack Iving Ferdinand. Tlio French monarch was easily per¬ 
suaded to revive the pretensions of the House of Anjou; but 
before we relate the results of his expedition we must bring 
tlown to the same period the histories of Spain and Germany, 
which countries boro no inconsiderable part in the events which 
ensued. 

Henry IV., of Castile,’ commonly called the Impotent, was 
if possible, still weaker than his father, and was governed as ab¬ 
solutely by Don .Juan Pacheco, Marejuis of Villcna, as John II. had 
been by Alvaro de Luna. After divorcing his first wife, Blanche 
of Navarro, by whom he had no childrcn,'Henry espoused, in 1455, 
.Ioanna, sister of Alfonso V. of Portugal, a young, handsome, and 
lively princess, but who, like her husband, has incurred the 
charge of shameless profligacy. No issue appeared from this 
marriage till 1*1 G2, when Joanna was delivered of a daughter, of 
whom Bcltram de la Cuova, Joanna’s reputed paramour, was very 
generally thought to be the father. So strong was the belief in 
the illegitimacy of the babe, who obtained the name of La Bel- 
traneja, from her putative father, that the nobles who had banded 
t ogether for the redress of grievances, refused the oath of fealty 
wliich Henry required them to take to her, as heir presumptive, 
and demanded that Henry’s half-brother, Alfonso, should be 
acknowledged as successor to the throne, and committed for safe 
keejiing into their hands. The King complied with this demand, 
but on condition of Alfonso’s future marriage with the child, whom 
he regarded as his own daughter. Henry also named a committee 
of five noliles for the reform of abuses; but they carried their 
plans so far that Heury was persuaded to disavow their acts. 
Hereupon the nobles proceeded to depose their Sovereign, after 
the theatrical fashion described by Spanish historians. An image 
of the King, clothed ir his robes of state, and seated on a throne, 
was placed on a lofty scaffold erected near the town of Avila: the 

' f'oe Introduction, p. 61 . 
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figure was publicly arraigned from a written manifesto^ and as 
each article was read, was despoiled of some part of its pai’apher- 
nalia. The Archbishop of Toledo tore the crown from its brow; 
the Marquis of Villena, so lately the King’s chief favourite, 
wrested the sceptre from its hand; ^he Count of Placencia 
snak;hed the sword of justice from its side, and the image was at 
last hurled headlong from the throne. Don Alfonso was then in¬ 
stalled in the vacant seat, and received tlie homage of the assem¬ 
bled nobles (1405). 

The majority of the nation, however, and even some of the 
nobles, disapproved of this act and sided with the King. For a 
while Hem’y and Alfonso both maintained their res]iective Courts, 
and o.xcrcised all the functions of royalty; till after a few years a 
fm'ious civil war which hud ensued was checked l)y the sudden 
death of Alfonso, at the early ago of fifteen (»luly -5, 1468). His 
p.arty now proclaimed his sister Isabella, Queen of Castile; but as 
she steadily refused to accept that title so long as her brother 
Henry lived, it became necessary to cllect an accommodation. 
Henry consented without much difficulty to grant a general am¬ 
nesty; to send back to Portugal his Queen Joanna, wliosc un- 
chastity was notorious; and to confer on Isabella the Principality 
of the Asturias, the appanage which gave title to the heir appa¬ 
rent of the monarchy. At an interview between Henry and Isa¬ 
bella at Toros de Guisando in New Castile, September 9th, 1408, 
the King solemnly recognized his sister as his successor, and tlio 
nobles tendered to her the oath of allegiance. 

The splendid pro.spect now opened to Isabella naturally at¬ 
tracted to her numerous suitors; among whom arc mcntionetl a 
brother of Edward IV. of England, probably Hi chard, Duke of 
Gloucester; the Duke of Guienne, brother of Louis XI. of Franco; 
and her own kinsman Ferdinand, son of elohn II. of Aragon and 
Navarre. The addresses of the last were viewed with most 
favour by Isabtella, as w'ell from the political advantages of such 
a match, as from thg personal qualities of Ferdinand, who was 
then in the flower of liis age. But to some of the nobles, and 
especially to the Marquis of Villena, who had now rc'j'oined 
Henry IV. and regained his former inffucnco, a union of the 
Crowns of Castile and Aragon was regarded wdth aversion ; and 
they entered into the views of their weak monai'ch, who was still 
bent on the succession of his reputed daug'hter Joanna.* In order 
to defeat the projected marriage between Ferdinand and Isabella, 
King Alfonso of Portugal was invited to demand Isabella’s hand ; 
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but her refusal was supported by the sentiment of the nation, and 
the attempt only urged Isabella and her adherents to hasten on 
the marriage with Ferdinand,—an event ardently desired by 
John*!!., who with the view of rendering his son more worthy of 
Isabella\s hand, had already made him King of Sicily and asso¬ 
ciated him with himself in the government of Aragon. On 
January 7th, 1409, a marriage contract was concluded, by which 
Ferdinand, in order to conciliate the Castilians, relinquished to 
his consort all the more essential rights of Castilian sovereignty. 
But Ferdinand was obliged to sec'k his betrothed under circum¬ 
stances of considerable danger. His fathci’ being engaged in a 
war with the revolted Catalans, headed by John of Anjou, could 
not spare an adeijuato force to escort Ferdinand into Castile, who 
therefore resolved to proceed thither in disguise. With six 
attendants, who assumed the character of commercial travellers, 
ho threaded his way through a country patrolled by the Castilian 
cavalry, and studded with castles belonging to the opposite fac¬ 
tion ; having, for better concealment, assumed the disguise of a 
servant, and performing at the inns all the menial olfices attach¬ 
ing to that character. After various adventures he arrived in 
safety at Dueiias in Loon, October 9th, and a few days after had 
an interview with Isabella. His future bride was in the neigh¬ 
bouring city of Yalladolid, whither she had been caiTicd by the 
Archbishop of Toledo, in order to protect her from a plan formed 
by Yillena to seize her at her residence at Madrigal. The mar¬ 
riage was performed on the 19th of October; and these joint 
heirs of Spanish monarchies were so poor as to be obliged to 
borrow money in order to defray the expenses of its celebra¬ 
tion. 

Ferdinand was now in his eighteenth year. His complexion 
was fair, his eye vivacious, his forehead lofty and ample; while 
his muscular and well-knit limbs were developed and invigorated 
by the sports and warlike exercises in which ho delighted. His 
address was courteous, and his fluent words, uttered in a some¬ 
what shrill and treble voice,*might indicate to a shrewd observer 
a character afterwards noted for perfidy and dissimulation. Isa¬ 
bella was a year older than her husband. She too was fair; her 
auburn locks inclined to red, and her lustrous blue eyes ex¬ 
pressed both feeling and intellect. In stature she exceeded the 
average of Jier sex. Her demeanour was dignified and reserved, 
and her taste had led her to cultivate literature, of which we find 
no trace in Ferdinand. 
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The Prince who thus ultimately united the whole of Spain 
under one head had, originally and by birth, no prospect of so 
brilliant a fortune. He was born March 10th, 1452, and was the 
offspring of John II. of Aragon and Navarro by his second wife, 
Joanna Henriquez, daughter of the Admiral of Castile and of the 
royal blood of that Kingdom. John, who was then only King of 
Navarre and Viceroy of Aragon for his brother Alfonso, had three 
children by his former wife, Blanche, daughter of Charles III. of 
Navarre and widow of Martin I., King of Sicily; namely, Don 
Carlos, who, as heir apparent of Navan*e, boro the title of Prince 
of Viana, and two daughters, Blanche and Eleanor. Don Carlos 
is known by his virtues and his misfortunes. At the death of 
his mother Blanche ho should have succeeded to the throne of 
Navarre; but John was by no means disposed to relinquish the 
title which he had ac(]uircd by marriage, and Carlos consented 
to be his father’s Viceroy. But even this dignity ho was not 
permitted to enjoy unmolested. John having sent his Queen 
Joanna into Navarre to share the government with her stepson, 
Carlos, a civil war ensued ; Carlos was supported by the faction 
called the Beaumonts, ooanna by that of the Agramonts. John 
hastened to the assistance of his consort, and defeated and cap¬ 
tured his son near Aybar. After a captivity of some months the 
voice of public opinion rather than his own paternal feelings com¬ 
pelled John to reinstate Don Carlos in Navarro ; but that Prince, 
to avoid encountcinng the factions which prevailed there, took 
refuge at the Court of his uncle Alfonso, King of the Sicilies and 
Aragon, and after the death of that monarch in 1458 retired into 
Sicily, where, in a secluded convent near Messina, he devoted 
himself to a life of study. But his father John, who by the death 
of Alfonso had now become King of Aragon, jealous of his son’s 
popularity with the Sicilians, lured him back to Spain with the 
fairest promises. John soon threw off the mask. Carlos having 
listened to the overtures of Henry IV. of Castile for a marriage 
with his sister Isabella, John and his consort hastened to prevent 
an act which would have defeated tlieir darling project in favour 
of their son Ferdinand. Carlos received an invitation to Lerida, 
and having unthinkingly accepted it, wsJs arrested and confined 
in the mountain fortress of Morelia, on the borders of Valencia. 
But the Catalans, by whom Carlos was as much loved as John II. 
and his consort were hated and suspected, flew to arms; the in¬ 
surrection spread to Aragon itself, and John found himself com¬ 
pelled to release his son, who, proceeding to Barcelona, was 
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received* by the people with joyful and triumphant acclamations. 
The Catalans now insisted that John should recognise Don 
Carlos as his heir, and make him Prince of Catalonia for life. 
But when fortune seemed at last weary of persecuting this excel¬ 
lent Prince, ho was carried off by a fever, September 23rd, 1461, 
in the forty-first year of his age. Strong suspicions were enter¬ 
tained that his death was caused by a lingering poison adminis¬ 
tered to him by order of his stepmother, during his captivity.^ 
Don Carlos was highly accomplished. He w'as an artist, a 
musician, and a poet; but philosophy and history wore his 
favourite studios, and his progress in them is displayed by a 
translation of Aristotle’s “ Ethics,” published at Saragossa in 
1509, and by a chronicle of Navarre from the earliest period to 
his own time, which still exists in manuscript. In Catalonia 
he was regarded as a saint and martyr; for centuries miracles 
■werc! said to be performed at his tomb, and a touch of his 
amputated arm was deemed capable of healing diseases. 

By the death of Don Carlos the succession to the Crown of 
Navarro devolved to his sister Blanche, the divorced wife of 
Henry IV. of Castile; and that amiable lady now became an 
object of jealousy not only to her father but also to her younger 
sister, Eleanor, married to Gaston IV., Count of Foix, to whom 
John 11. had promised the reversion of Navarre after his own 
death. Gaston de Foix, the offspring of this union, had married 
a sist('r of Louis XI.; and it had been provided in a treaty 
between the French King and John II. that in order to secure 
the succession of the House of Foix to Navarre, Blanche should 
be deliveroil into the custody of her sister. John executed this 
stipulation without remorse. Blanche was brought to the Castle 
of Orthc/. in Bearn (April, 1462), where, after a confinement of 
nearly two years, she was poisoned by her sister Eleanor. 

Immediately after the death of Carlos, John II. caused the 
Aragonese to take the oath of allegiance to his son Ferdinand, as 
lieir appai’ont; and he was brought to Barcelona by his mother 
in order to receive the same homage from the Catalans. But 
though that object was effected, the Catalans soon after displayed 
such symptoms of violence and insurrection, that Joanna found 
it expedient to fly with her son to Gerona, where they were be¬ 
sieged in a church tower in which they had taken shelter. In 
order to rescue his Queen, John II. was obliged to have recourse 

• ' This view i.s uiihesitatinffly adopted the authorities on the subject are collected 
by Sismondi, Ttep. Itul. oh. Ixxxi.. where (t. x. p. 330, ed. 1813). 
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to Louis XI., who, by treaties effected in May, 1402, engaged to 
come to his help with a considerable force; but required that the 
Catalan Counties of Roussillon and Cerdagne should be pledged 
to him for the expenses of the war. {SnjJrn, p. 123.) The 
approach of the French released Joanna from her dangerous 
situation; but their invasion brought matters to a crisi.s in the 
principality. The Catalans, renouncing their allegiance to King 
John and his son, declared their constitution to be a Republic, of 
which the Prince was only the first magistrate, elected by the 
people, and liable to bo deposed by them. A civil war ensued 
which lasted some years. The Catalans elected for their Prince 
Dom Pedro of Portugal, a descendant of the House of Btircelona; 
and on his death, in Juno, l l-OG, they offered their country to Rene 
of Anjou, who by his mother, Yolande, was grandson of John I. 
of Aragon. Rene delegated tlie enterprise to his son John, 
titular Duke of Calabi-ia and Duke of LoiTaine, who, with the 
approbation of Louis XI., entered Catalonia wth 8,000 men 
(14G7). A temporary loss of sight prevented the King of 
Aragon from taking an active part against his enemy, but his 
place was well supplied by his intrepid consort. John of Anjou, 
who had been proclaimed Prince at Barcelona, was carried off by 
a contagious disorder towards the end of 1470, and was interred 
in the sepulchre of the Princes of Catalonia amid the regrets 
of the people. The CJatalans still continued their resistance, and 
it was not till 1472 that John II. was able to re-enter Barcelona, 
which had been blockaded by sea and land. 

It was during this civil war that Ferdinand effected his mar¬ 
riage with Isabella, as before told. After that event, Henry IV. 
and his consort, in order to exclude Isabella from tho tlirone, 
solemnly swore to the legitimacy of their daughter Joanna {sujira, 
p. 184), and secured the assistance of Franco in her favour. She 
was affianced, though only in her ninth year, to the Duke of 
Guienne, the discarded suitor of Isabella. Louis XI. readily 
entered into an arrangement which promised to rid him of his 
troublesome brother, and it was also- approved of by many of tho 
Spanish grandees, especially the Pachecos. The provinces of 
Biscay, Guipuzcoa, and Andalusia, and in tho last the noble house 
of Medina-Sidonia remained, however, faithful to the cause of 
Isabella. She and Ferdinand kept their little Court at Duenas; 
but SO extreme was their poverty that they could haKlly defray 
their ordinary domestic expenses. 

Soon after the submission of Barcelona, Ferdinand was sum- 
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moned from Duenas to Jiis father’s help. Roussillon and Cerdagne, 
indignant at the extortions of their new rulers, rose and massacred 
the greater part of the French garrisons in the principal towns 
(February, 147;3) and revolted to their ancient sovereign John II.; 
Salces, (’ollioure, and th5 Castle of Perjrignan alone remained in 
French hands. John threw himself into the town of Perpignan, 
which was immediately invested by a large army under the Duke 
of Savoy; and, though it was exposed at once to their fire and 
to that of the castle, John, now near eighty years old, was con¬ 
stantly observed in the most exposed and dangerous places, 
armed cap-H-j)ie and on horseback, encouraging his men by his 
example and cxliortations. The siege had already lasted between 
two and three montlis, when Ferdinand suddenly came down 
from the mountains at the head of a considerable army, which 
had joined his standard on his way through Aragon. At this 
unexpected .apparition the French hod headlong, burning their 
tents and ab.andoning their sick and wounded. An affecting 
interview ensued between John and liis son and deliverer, in 
jiresoncc of both the armies, after which tliey entered the town in 
triumph. An arrangement was now made between France and 
Aragon. Roussillon and Cerdagne were declared neutral, and 
])laced under officers ap])ointed by both Sovereigns, till John 
should have paid the sum for which they h.ad been pledged ; in 
default of which, within .a year from September 17th, 147J, the 
provinces were to bo jierm.ancntly ceded to I’rance. John having 
failed to make the stijmlated payment, the provinces were seized 
by Louis XI. in 1475, and remained in French possession till the 
treaty of Parcel on.a in 111»3. 

]Me.anwbilc the cause of Isabella was making progress every 
tlay in Castile. The propriety and sed.ateness of her behaviour, 
which formed so great .a contrast to the indecorum of her 
brother’s Court, gained her many adherents, and even Henry IV. 
himself seemed to have pardoned his sister’s marriage. In an 
inteinricw at Segoxaa, contrived by the governor of that city 
(December, 1473), Henry led Isabella’s palfrey through the 
streets, and welcomed Ferdinand with tokens of goodwill. 
Hemy died December 11th, 1174, without naming his heir, and 
with him expired the male line of the House of Trastamara. He 
was the last Prince who ruled Castile as a separate kingdom. 
His ill qurlities as a King proceeded rather from weakness than 
wickedness; and ho was porha]>s on that very account all the more 
d.angerous to his subjects. The objections to the legitimacy of 
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Henry’s daughter Joanna were only presumptive;' Henry had 
always acknowledged her as his ofispring, and according to a maxim 
of the Roman law the nuptials indicate the father. But Isabella’s 
claim was founded on the stronger ground of the consent of the 
nation through the Cortes, who had doife homage to her during 
the lifetime of her brother Henry, and now refused to swerve 
from their decision. Two days after Henry’s dejith she had ac¬ 
cordingly been proclaimed, jointly with her husband Ferdinand, at 
Segovia, where she was thou dwelling; and had been enthroned 
with groat state in the principal square of tho city. The oxanqile 
of Segovia was followed by most of tho principal towns ; the 
chief grandees, with few exceptions, tendered tho oath of alle¬ 
giance, and the Cortes, which assembled in the following Feb¬ 
ruary, gave their sanction to all these proceedings. 

But while the nation tlnis assented to Isabella’s accession, 
doubts wei’e raised as to her title by her own husband and In’s 
family, who maintained that tho Crown of Castile, like that of 
Aragon, could not devolve to a female, and that Fcialinand him¬ 
self was the neai'cst male representative of the House of Trasta- 
mara. Tho establishment of such a pretemsion W(.>uld have been 
fatal to Isabella’s independent authority. After careful inejuiry, 
however, it was proved that the succession in Castile and Lcjoii 
was not limited to males, and in a settlement founded on the 
uiarilage contract, provision was made for Isabella’s duo share of 
authority. "With this ari'angoment Fci'dinand was highly dis¬ 
satisfied, and it I’oquirod all the sweetness and moderatir)n of 
Isabella’s character to induce him to acquiesce in it. 

Joanna had still some powerful sup])ortors, who applied for aid 
to her uncle, Alfonso V. of Portugal, whoso victories in Barbary 
had obtained him the name of the “African.” Alfonso under¬ 
took this enterprise against tho advice of his more prudent coun¬ 
sellors ; and, as tho Duke of Guienne, to whom she had been 
jiromisod, was now dead, it was arranged that Alfonso should 
many his niece, then thirteen years of age. I’he French King 
was also enticed into tho league, and invited to attack Biscay, by 
promises that the conquered territory should bo ceded to him. 
In May, 1475, Alfonso invaded Castile w»th an army of 20,000 
men, and, directing his march towards Placencia, was there affi¬ 
anced to Joanna. They were then proclaimed Sovereigns of 
Castile, and an envoy was despatched to Jiome to prociwo a dis- 

* For the' grounds of those rresumptions see Prescott’s IsahclLo^ 

vol, j. p, 209, note (ed. 1842). 
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penaation for their marriage. Into the details of the war wliich 
ensued it is not necessary to enter. Suffice it to say, that tho 
exertions of Ferdinand and Isabella were favoured by the dila¬ 
toriness of Alfonso, who was completely defeated by Ferdinand 
at Toro, in March, 1470. The Castilian malcontents now sub¬ 
mitted ; and on Ferdinand’s approach 'with his 'victorious army 
tho French also retired. Alfonso afterwards tried to procure 
fresh help from Louis XI.; but that mly monarch, after detain¬ 
ing him a whole twelvemonth at his Court, ended by making an 
arrangement with Ferdinand and Isabella. To console himself 
for his eretlulity, Alfonso undertook a pilgrimage to I’alestine; 
but on his return revived his enterprise against Castile. Donna 
Bt'atrix of Portugal, however, sister-in-law of Alfonso, and ma¬ 
ternal aunt of Isabella, succeeded in mediating a peace ; and by 
a treaty ratified by tho Court of Lisbon September 21th, 1470, 
Alfonso renounced his pretensions to Joanna’s hand, and to tho 
Castilian throne. It was also agreed that Alfonso, Prince of 
Ptu’tugal, should marry the young Infanta of C*aatile.' Thus 
ended tho war of tho Castilhan succession. Joanna, disgusted 
with the world, and especially by the cruel irony of ofiforing her 
the hand of the infant son of Ferdinand and Isabella, born in 
1478, retired to tho convent of St. Clare, at Coimbra. Kinsr 
Alfonso was ])reparing to imitate her example, at Veratojo, when 
he died rather suddenly at Cinti-a, August 28th, 1481. John II. 
of Aragon expired at Barcelona, January 20th, 1179, at a very 
advanced age ; a Priin^ alike distinguished in the cabinet and 
tho field. Ferdinand now succeeded to Aragon and its sister 
lands; and thus the Crowns of that country and of Castile be¬ 
came subsequently united. Navarro devolved to John’s guilty 
daughter, Eleanor, Countess of Foix; but she only lived three 
weeks to enjoy her Crown. 

This period was marked by tho establishment of tho Santa 
Ilei •niamlutl, or Holy Brotherhood, and also of the Inquisition in 
Castile. The Hermandad was a body of about 2,000 police, 
armed and mounted, for the purpose, not only of putting down 
the robberies and violence which everywhere abounded, but also 
of forming a check upon the power of the nobility. Tho faith of 
the Jews supplied tho pretext for establishing the Inquisition, 
but it was their wealth that afforded the motive.* The prospect 

* This mirringe took plnc^ in 1490; which had existed in Spain since 1233, 

hut Alfonso was killed a few months as well as in Italy and other countries, 
after by a fall from Ips horse. was a mere ecclesiastical court; and here- 

* The ancient Dominican Inquisition tics had hitherto been more mildly dqalt 
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of a rich harvest of confiscations caused Ferdinand to lend a 
willing ear to the bigoted suggestions of the Dominicans for the 
ei-oction of a severer tribunal, which tho natural benignity of 
Isabella’s character led her to oppose ; and it was only after the 
continued importunities of tho clergy, backed by the persuasions 
and arguments of her husband, that she at length consented to 
procure the authority of Rome for the erection of the Holy Office 
in Castile. The co-operation of Pope Sixtus lA’^. was obtained, 
and by a bull, dated November 1st, 1178, tho Spsinish Sovereigns 
were authorized to appoint inquisitors in the matter of heresy. 
Tho tiabunal began its horrible mission early in 1181, and before 
tho close of that year nearly 800 persons, many of them of esti¬ 
mable character and high station, had fallen victims in the autos 
defti, or “acts of faith ”—such was the revolting name— in Seville 
alono. In the.so acts, which were tho public recantation of 
persons convicted by the Inquisition, and the burning of those 
who would not recant, tho pale and s]>ectral convict issued from 
his dungeon, clad in a coarse woollen coat, called saubhoilto, 
which bore on a yellow ground a scarlet saltire cro.ss, and was 
embroidered with representotions of flames and devils. Tho 
whole number of victims throughout Spain is reckoned at 2,000 
burnt alive in that year, and more than tho saim* number in 
effigy ; besides whom, 17,000 wore said to be reroneiU’d; th.at is, 
tho capital punishment was commuted for fine, imprisojiment, 
or some other smaller penalty. The most tiivial presumption 
sufficed to convict; a man of .1 udaism ; as weaiing bettei' clothes 
on tho Jewish Sabbath, having no fire in the house on Friday 
evening, eating with Jews, and other things of the like nature. 
Tho inquisitors soon extended their researches from Jews to 
Christians suspected of heresy, what constituted heresy being of 
course left to the judgment of the Dominicans, who were some¬ 
times so ignorant as to condemn opinions which had been held 
by Fathers of tho Church. The accuser was often a debtor of 
tho accused, who found, through the tribunal, a comjjcndious 
way of paying his debts. Tho modern Inquisition was finally 
established in Spain by two bulls of Pof)e Sixtus IV. (Augmst 2nd 
and October 17th, 1483 )} It was introdilced into Aragon by 

with by thfi Spaniards than by any other the Holy from 1789 to 1801; and 

jteojw. M'Crio, lit-f. in tipain, p. 82 sq. after its abolition in 1808, he be^uii tf) 

The^ account of the compile liia work from archi*’c.s of the 

is contain^ in Don juan Antonio Llo- tribunal. NotWith-standin^ his former 
rente s Hist. Critique de I’Inquisition de oeeapation he has e.vwutcsd his task im- 
l Espaqne, 4 vols. 8vo. (French transl.) partially. Pni<rblanch’s Inqnisitiuu Vit- 
Llorente was himself general secretary of masked may also be consulted. 

I O 
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Ferdinand in 1484, but it was not till the reign of Philip II. that 
it obtained there the same unlimited power as in Castile. 

The Spanish Inqiiisition has been commonly regarded as 
an ecclesiastical usurpation, and has been so described even 
by Llorento ; but in fact it was the very reverse. Although 
armed Avith spiritual weapons, and having ecclesiastics for its 
ordinary ofliccrs, it was really nothing but a royal court, sub¬ 
ject to the King’s visitations, who appointed and dismissed the 
judges; and when Cardinal Ximenes demurred to accept on 
Iho court a layman nominated by the King, Ferdinand told 
him plainly that the whole jurisdiction of the tribunal was derived 
from the royal authority. Tlie confiscated property of the con¬ 
demned went into tlu^ King’s treasury, and formed a regular 
source of his income. IJosidos robbing the rich, another object 
of the institution was to break the power of the groat. No 
grandee, hoAvever powerful, could esea])C this tiibunal. Kven in 
the time of Ferdinand its jurisdiction was sometimes extended 
beyond heretical cases; C'harles V. subjected to it the bishops 
who had taken jiart in the insurrection of the communes; and 
Philip II. brought under its cognizance questions of commerce, 
art, and navigation. I’hus it was declared heresy to soli arms or 
ammunition to the French ! In short, the tribunal formed part 
of those ecclesiastical s])oils by which the Spanish government 
became so powerfid, such as the nomination to bishoprics, the 
administration t>f the Grand Masterships of the Military Orders, 
&c. Homo, which had no similar institution till half a century 
later, regarded the Spanish Inquisition with a jealous eye, and 
ofiered to it every possible opposition.* 

Against another class of infidels, the Moors of Granada,* Fer¬ 
dinand began a nobler warfare. The Spaniards of the north had 
been for centuries pressing on the Moors. By the end of the 
oleventh century they had advanced, under the banner of the Cid, 
from the Bouro to the Tagus ; and though for a century or two 
afterwards the floors were supported by fresh immigrations of 
their Mahometan brethren, the decisive victory of Navas de Tolosa, 
in 1212, gave a permanent check to their ascendency in Spain. 


' Kanke, FiirnteH tiucl Volktr, B. i. S. 
24a f. 

* For ihe Spanish-Arabian kingdom 
see Viaidot, llixt, de» Arahen et dcs 
Maures d^Espagne, and Cobnt Albert de 
Circoiirt, Hi»t. dea Mattrea Mudejarea et 
dea Aloriaquaa, oil dca Arabes d’ICapagne, 
aotta la domination dea Chretiena (a vols. 


Paris, 184G). Tbe two most important 
autboritius for tbo war of Grana<la are, 
tbe Chronicles of Foniando del Pulgar 
and Antonio de Lebrija. < Washington 
Irving’s Chrmiicle of the Conquest of 
Granada oombinos historical accuracy 
with poetical narration. See Prescott, 
Ferd. and laabella, vol. ii. p. 98 sq. ^ 
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Under Janies I. of Aragon, and St. Ferdinand of Castile, Valencia, 
Murcia, and Andalusia were successively wrested from them, and 
by the middle of the thirteenth century their dominion had shrunk 
to the Kingdom of Granada. That fertile country, however, 
abounding both in mineral and agriculfural wealth, possessing 
excellent harbours, and enjoying an extensive cominci’co,emV)raced 
all the elements of a powerful kingdom, wnth a military force of 
100,0()0 men. The Alhambra, wlioso ruins still attract and reward 
the curiosity of the traveller, overlooked and commaiidc'd the 
capital from the summit of one of its hills ; and its light and fairy¬ 
like architecture, which displayed a great advance in art .since the 
building of the celebrated moscjue of Segovia, was said to bo cap¬ 
able of sheltering 40,000 pei-sons. The Moors of Granada, by 
contact with the Christian Spaniards, had lost much of the Oriental 
cast of manners. An unreserved intercounst) seems to have ob¬ 
tained between the two poo])les in the intervals of their almost 
constant wars; and the Moorish cavalier n^as as famed as the 
Christian for honour, courtesy, and valour. Gi’aniula was defended 
by numberless fortresses. Its military forct; chitdly oonsistcM of 
light cavalry, whose mode of wa,rfare was ol‘ an irregular, guoj’illa 
nature, and the Moorish crossbowmen %vcrc famed for their skill. 
The use of gunpowder was early known among the Mtjors—some 
have attributed to them the apjjlication of it t(j warlike purposes 
—as well as the manufacture of paj»er, and niany discoveries in 
medicine and chemistry. 

The war which terminated in tlic conquest of Granada by the 
Spaniards, was provoked by the fiery hatred which the Moorish 
King, Muley Abcn Hassan, boro to the Christians. Towards the 
end of 1481 Muley surprised the town of Zahara, on the frontier 
of Andalusia, and carried off the inhabitants into slavery. This 
feat the Christians soon after retaliated, by surprising in like 
manner the mountain fortress and town of Alhama, within eight 
leagues of Granada. The safety of the Moorish capital demanded 
the recovery of this place, and in March, 1482, the Moslem King 
appeared before it with a considerable army, but w’as coiri])cl]od 
to raise the siege on the approach of the Duke of Medina-Sidonia. 
It was, however, again invested by the Moors, and finally relieved 
by Ferdinand in person (May I4th, 1482). 

Meanwhile Isabella had prepared a fleet and army; but the 
dissensions of the Moors promised the Chfistians more success 
than the power of their own a!tmB. The Sultana Zoraya, jealous 
of the favour displayed by the now aged King towards his oflP- 
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spring by a Greek slave, stirred up a rebellion against him; Mulej 
Aben Hassan fled to Malaga, and Zoraya’s son, Abu Abdallah, or, 
as he is called by the Spaniards, Boabdil, was proclaimed in his 
stead. In tlu? spring of 1482 Boabdil was captured during an in¬ 
cursion which ho had made towards Cordova; but the Spaniards 
soon afterwai-ds released him, with a view to keep alive the 
quaiTcl between him and his father, who still held a part of 
Granada. The war dragged on several years without any im¬ 
portant event. Queen Isabella often appeared among her troops 
on horseback, and clad in complete armour. In the Spanish 
service, besides a body of Swiss, was a band of ‘300 English 
archers, commanded by Earl Ilivers, brother of Queen Elizabeth 
Woodvill(“. The Moors, disgusted with a treaty which Boabdil 
had made with the Christians, substituted for him his uncle Ab¬ 
dallah “El Zagal,” or “the Valiant;” and Muloy Aben Hassan 
dying shortly after, the Moorish kingdom was torn by the con¬ 
tending factions of uncle and n('phew. Meanwhile the tide of 
Christian conquest flowed steadily onwards, in spite of the mili¬ 
tary talent of El Zagal aud the many castle-crowned stoops which 
had to bo reduced by arms. In 1487 Malaga surrendered, after 
a thi'oo months' siege, aud Ferdinand and Isabella made their 
triumphal entry, August 18th. The whole of the inhabitants 
were made slaves, and the depopulated city replenished with 
Christians attracted thither by grants of houses and lands. 
El Zagal soon after surrendered that part of Granada which he 
htild, and received iu return the district of Andaraz, with the 
royal tit le; but subse(juently repenting of his deed, passed over 
into Africa, where he ended his days in indigence. 

In April, 1101, Ferdinand sat down with a great army before 
the capital of Granada, then deemed the largest fortified city in 
the world. The war was conducted on both sides quite in the 
spiiat of chivalry; personal combats frequently took place, and 
King Boabdil was generous enough to recompense with his own 
sword aud a magnificent present a Christian knight who had given 
conspicuous proofs of valour. At length the Moors, alarmed at 
the Spaniards having converted their camp into a town of stone 
houses, which still hears the name of St'‘ Fe, surrendered, No¬ 
vember 25th, 1401. By the capitulation arranged by Gonsalvo 
de Cordova the Moors were left in the enjoyment of their religion, 
laws, diid property, and ships were to be provided for such of 
them as preferred passing over int6 Africa. But the news of the 
capitulation was received with displeasure by the people; symp- 
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toms of insurrection began to eppear; and it was found advisable 
to anticipate the day fixed for the surrender by eft’ecting it on the 
2nd January, 1492. On that day IJoabdil, issuing forth from his 
capital with a splendid retinue, prosen tod J]'erdinand with the keys 
of the Alhambra; and Granada was then entered by the Spanish 
troops, headed by the Grand-Cardinal Mendoza. Meanwhile the 
abdicated King proceeded on hi.s route towards the Alpujarras, 
where a petty sovereignty had been assigned hin), and from a rocky 
height, still called El tiUitno Sospiro dal Mow, or “ tlio last sigh 
of the Moor,” bade a long farewell to the scene of his former 
power and grandeur. This unfortunate monarch shortly after 
passed over to Africa, and was slain fighting for a prince who was 
his kinsman. 

Thus foil the Moslem rule in Spain, after it had lasted nearly 
seven centuries and a half. The tidings of the capture of Granada 
were received throughout hlurope, and especially at Rome, with 
joy and thanksgiving, for the event was regarded as in some de¬ 
gree compensating for the occupation of Constantinople by the 
Turks. King Ferdinand, “whoso manner was,^’ says Bacon,^ 
never to lose any virtue for the showing,” in his letters to dif¬ 
ferent European Courts, recounted at largo “ with a kind of holy 
ostentation ” all the particulars of his conquest. He hful displayed 
his usual religious punctilio on the occfisiou, and refrained from 
entering the city till he had seen tlie Cross erected on its highest 
tower, and the place thereby made Christian, By the conquest 
of Granada the whole of Spain, with exception of Navarre, was 
consolidated into one great Kingdom, and was tlius prepared to 
take a leading part in those ])olitical affairs which were soon to 
engage the attention of Europe; while the long wars by which 
the conquest had been achieved had served as a training school 
for that redoubtable infantry and those famou.s captains wlio for a 
considerable period rendered Spain the first military Power in the 
world. 

The Spanish Sovereigns, while still before Granada, blotted this 
fair chapter in their history by issuing a cruel edict against the 
Jews. The Inquisition, in spite of its activity, had failed to effect 
all that had been expected from it; the great mass of JeAvs still 
remained unconverted; and the clergy now revived against them 
all the odious accusations of sectarian bigotry, which were greedily 
swallowed by the multitude^ The Jews offered to buy immunity 
with 30,000 ducats; and the Spanish Sovereigns were listening 
' Hist, of Henry Kennct,vol. i. p. 603). 
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to tlio offers of one of their body when Torquemada, the High In¬ 
quisitor, burst into the room, and banishing aloft a crucifix, flung 
it upon the table, bidding them sell their master like Judas Isca¬ 
riot. Til is insolent act. excited nothing but superstitious awe in 
the minds of Ferdinand and Isabella, who, regardless of the im¬ 
policy as well as of the injustice of the measure, issued an order 
for the ox])ulsion of the -Jews from Spain, March IlOth, 1492. 
Nearly the whole race departed mther than sacrifice their religion 
to their worldly interest. 

It was not till near the end of May, 1192, that Ferdinand and 
Isabella {[uitted Granada. In the spring of 1493, while they were 
residing in Barcelona, Columbus arrived there after his return 
from the discovery of America, and was received by Ferdinand 
and Isabella with honours which that ceremonious Court had never 
before condoscendod to bestow on a subject of his rank. Colum¬ 
bus narrated his adventures before the Sovereigns; and the suc¬ 
cess of his voyage was attested not only by varioTis products of 
those newly discovered countries, as gold dust, tropical plants, 
birds, and beasts, but also by some of tjio native i.slanders whom 
ho had brought with him. Thus within a short period Spain was 
suddenly raised to a vc>ry high degree of power, not only by the 
amalgamation of its several Kingdoms, but also by the acquisition 
of a rich and almost boundless Empire on the other side of the 
Atlantic. A few more years and these vast dominions were to be 
still further increased by the fwldition of the Empire, of whose 
history, with that of its connected lands, we shall here take a brief 
retrospect. 

The elevation of the heterodox Utraquist, George Podiobrad, to 
the Bohemian throne' gave groat offence to Popo Pius II., who 
endeavoured to abolish the Compaetata, or religious privileges of 
the Hussite party; but the Papal Legate, Fantino della Valle, 
having made an insolent harangue in the Diet, Podiebrad caused 
him to be imprisoned and kept on bread and water. Paul II., the 
successor of Pius, carried his anger still further. In June, 1465, 
ho issued a bull, deposing the Bohemian King as a heretic, and 
intrusted the Emperqr with the execution of the sentence. As 
neither Frederick III. nor the German States seemed inclined to 
enter the lists against Podiebrad, the Popo next applied to 
Matthiqp Corvinus, who, dazzled with the prospect of the Bohe¬ 
mian Crown, accepted the authority of the Apostolic Chair as 
sufficient warrant for attacking his unoffending father-in-law. 

' See above, p. 92. 
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For some time hostilities were covertly conducted on both sides; 
but early in 1'1.(37 Matthias made largo preparations for open war, 
giving out that they wore intended against the Turk. As Frederick 
had helped Matthias by allowing the Pope’s missionaries to preach 
a Bohemian crusade in Germany, Podiebrad declared war against 
him and invaded Austria (January, 1408); an act which brought 
on an alliance between Frederick and Mattliias; and as the latter 
was now unmolested by the Turks, with whom ho was even sus¬ 
pected of having concluded a treaty, and as tlm Pope had supplied 
him with 50,000 ducats towards the expenses of the enterprise, he 
resolved to invade Bohemia. Ho obtained the co-operation of his 
subjects by a trick unworthy of a great Prince. He caused two 
captured Turks, who had been carefully instructed in the part they 
were to play, to bo introduced before his Council, whore, in the 
naTue of their master the Sultan, they sued for a truce. Matthias 
acted his part to admiration. He declared that, as a Christian 
PHneo, ho could enter into no written treaty with Infidels; but 
ho bade the pseudo-ambassadors take back his verbal promise of 
peace; and ho closed the sitting with a hypocritical speech, in 
which ho declared that, however repugnant to his private feelings, 
his duty as a good Catholic superseded his obligations towards 
George Podiebi-ad as a father-in-law, and justified the step he was 
about to take. The Council acquiesced in his views, and war was 
declared against Bohemia, April 8th, 14G8.* Podiebrad secured 
the neutrality, and at length the aid, of Casirnir IV. of Poland, by 
promising the Bohemian succession to the Polish Prince Wladis- 
laus; a choice agreeable to the Bohemians, as Wladislaus was 
descended from their favourite monarch, Charles IV., and spoke 
their language; nor was he esteemed so unfriendly to the Calix- 
tine doctrines as Matthias and Frederick. 

In 14G8 Matthias entered Bohemia and invested Spielberg. 
Near that town an interview took place between him and Po<lie- 
brad, which ended in the latter challenging his son-in-law to single 
combat; but as Matthias insisted on fighting on horseback the 
duel went oflp. Spielberg held out till February, 1469. After its 
fall Matthias marched on Kuttenberg; but in the defiles near 
Semtisch, his army, consisting principally of cavalry, got en¬ 
tangled in some ahattis, and being unable either to advance or 
retreat, he was compelled to propose a truce, which was concluded 
at Sternberg, April 7th. Matthias, howevjer, almost immediately 
broke it. He resumed hostilities, ‘overran Moravia and Silesia, 

* Engel, Oeach. dea ungar. Rcicha, B. iii. S. 285 f. 
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and being elected King by a mock Diet of the Catholic party at 
Olmiitz, was crowned by the Papal Legate (May 3rd). 

Meanwhile Frederick being released by this war from all ap¬ 
prehension on the side of Bohemia, that weak and superstitiotia 
Emperor, who had neglected to provide Matthias with the succour 
he had promised, seized the opportunity to discharge a vow of a 
pilgrimage to Rome ; and he arrived in the City about Christmas, 
11(38, with an escort of five hundred horse. Here he gave con¬ 
vincing proofs of his devotion to the Holy See. He fell twice on 
his knees as ho approached the Pope, enthroned in St. Peter’s, 
and a third time when near enough to kiss Paul’s hands and feet; 
he occupied a throne which had been prepared for him, bnt which 
was so low that his head just reached to the Pope’s feet; in the 
habit t)f a deacon, ho exorcised the Imperial privilege of intoning 
the Gospel; and when Paul mountt'd his palfrey ho hastened to 
hold the Holy Father’s stirrup. All those petty humiliations 
have been carefully recorded in the annals of the Roman Church 
by sacerdotal pride.^ Frederick obtained on this occasion the 
Pope’s permission to erect the bishoprics of Vienna and Neu- 
stadt, and to bestow at his own pleasure the 300 prebends which 
he founded. 

The election of Matthias just recorded drew Podiebrad and 
Casimir closer together. It was agreed that Podiebrad should 
give his daughter, Ludmilla, to Casimir’s son, Wladislaus, and 
cause him to be chosen King of Bohemia; in return for which 
Casimir was to support Poiliobrad with arms, and to employ for 
him his influence with the Pope. On the other hand, Matthias- 
sought the aid of Frederick HI.; and in February, 1470, he paid 
the Emperor, who had now roamed from Italy, a visit at Vienna. 
Here the magnificence of the Hungnri.an King formed a strange 
contrast with the Emperor’s narrow way of living; and Frederick 
was also outshone by the voluntary homage which Mattliias, as the 
foremost champion of Christendom, received from various Italian 
States. The Florentines sent him a present of lions, the Ligurians 
of arms, the Venetians of silk stuffs, the Neapolitans of horses, the 
Pope subsidies from the Sacred College.^ The demands of Matthias 
rose with his good foftune. Ho required that Frederick should 
give him his daughter Cunigund in marriage, that he should re¬ 
nounce the Hungarian title and succession, and should return the 
60,000 ducats he had received for the crown of St. Stephen; but 

• See Knynaldiis, ^ttn. Efcl. 1468, t. x. p. 464 j Diario di Stefano infessura, 
ap. 8ismondi, llep. J/al. ch. Ixxxi. » Engel, B. iii. S. 305. 
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the Emperor’s anger was roused by these demands; an altercation 
ensued, in which, he reproached Matthias with his low birth, and 
the latter soon after stole away without taking leave. 

The Bohemian war dragged on without much vigour, and on 
March 22nd, 1471, George Podiebrad died. In the following May 
the Bohemians confirmed the election of Wladi.slau8, who with a 
small army penetrated to Prague, where ho received the Crown, 
August 22nd. In September, Casimir, second son of the Polish 
King, after publishing at Cracow a manifesto in which he claimed 
the Crown of Hungary in virtue of his descent from Elizabeth, 
second daughter of the Emperor Albert II. and sister of King 
Ladislaus Postumu.s, and denounced Matthias Corvinus as a tyrant 
and usurper, invaded Hungary with a considerable force; but 
instead of mooting with the assistance which he o.vpected from 
the malcontents, he found a large force arrayed against him, 
and was compelled to make a precipitate retreat. Meanwhile 
Frederick, though pretending to favour Matthias, secretly helped 
his rival Wladislaus; but his weakness obliged him to have re¬ 
course to the basest duplicity. Ho had promised to hold a Diet 
at Augsburg in 1473, in‘which he would invest Matthias with the 
Crown of Bohemia and recognize him as an Elector of the Em¬ 
pire ; yet, so far from fulfilling his ougagomeut, the affairs of 
Bohemia were not even mentioned in that assembly, and in the 
folloAving year ho concluded a formal alliance with Casimir of 
Poland. The King of Hungary, however, was able to make head 
against all his opponents. His troops made devastating incur¬ 
sions both into Bohemia and Austria, and penetrated as far as 
Augsburg, where the Emperor was residing ; while Matthias him¬ 
self with his Black Band advan^d to Breslau, and established 
there a fortified camp, on which Casimir and MHadislaus could 
make no impression. He also despatched his generals Zapolya 
and Kinis into Poland, who pushed on to the gates of Cracow, 
committing such devastations that Casimir sued for peace; and 
or. December 8th, 1474, a truce of three years and a half was 
.accordingly concluded.^ 

In 1476 Matthias celebrated his marriage with Beatrix,daughter 
of King Ferdinand of Naples, to which wfe have already referred. 
Meanwhile covert hostilities wei’C still carried on between the 
Hungarian King and the Emperor, which in 1477 again broke 
out into open war, Frederick now invested Wladislaus* with the 
Bohemian Electorate j but his arms were no match for those of 

* Engel, B. iii. S. 334 ff. 
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Matthias, who invaded Austria, laid siege to Vienna, and com¬ 
pelled Frederick to fly into Styria. Frederick, who was now 
anxiously engaged about the marriage of his son Maximilian with 
Mary of Burgundy, proposed a peace, and, by way of inducement, 
held out to Mattlna.s the hope that ho would aid his brother-in- 
law, one of the sons of Ferdinand of Naples, to wrest Milan from 
the Sforzas. By the treaty of Korneuburg, concluded December 
1st, 11-77, the Emperor, in sjato of his former investiture of Wladis- 
laus, engaged to invest Matthias with Bohemia; who, however, 
was to make good his own claim, and also to support the Emperor 
against any attacks which he might incur in consequence of his 
act. Frciderick was also to pay 100,000 ducats for the expenses 
of the war; one half at iMartiumas, 1178, and the remainder in a 
twelvemonth. Matthias now published the Binj)eror’s investiture 
in his favour, and the revocation of thiit of Wladislaus, and ho 
attempted to reduce Bohemia; but the inhabitants made a strenu¬ 
ous resistance. 'J’his circumstance, as well as a formidable inroad 
of the Turks (August, 1178), turned his thoughts towards peace; 
especially as ho was desirous of punishing the Emperor, who had 
neither kept his word with i-egard to Italian affairs nor made the 
stipulated jjayments. He therefore concluded what was called 
a “perpetual peace” with the Kings of Bohemia and Poland at 
Olraiitz ('luly, 1479), reserving to himself the eventual right of 
succession in Bohemia, while Wladislaus ceded to him the Bohe¬ 
mian principalities of Lusatia, Moravia, and Silesia. His hands 
being thus at liberty, the Hungarian King declared war against 
IVederick. It was protracted several years, and was often inter- 
rupteil by truces, but was devoid of important events, till in June, 
1185, A'ionna, from the effects of famine, was obliged to capitulate; 
and that capital was entered by Matthias and his Queen. Frederick 
fled to Linx ; but not feeling in safety there, began a wandering 
life in Germany, proceeding with a suite of eighty persons from 
convent to convent, and from one Imperial city to another, living 
at their e.xpensc and vainly entreating the aid of the States against 
Matthias. At length he obtained a small auj)ply of troops, and 
prevailed on Duke Albert of Saxony, a captain of renown, to take 
command of them; but these succours arrived too late. Neustadt, 
the favourite residence of Frederick, had agreed to capitulate on 
the 16th of August, 1487, if not relieved before that day; and 
Duke Albert had not gpt further than Linz on the 14th, where he 
found neither money nor provisions to enable him to proceed. 
Matthias now completed the reduction of Lower Austria; while 
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Duke Albert marched with his army into Styria. He wn.s followed 
by the Hungarians; but after a few unimportant skirmishes 
nogotiation-s were opened at Miirgondorf, November 22nd, and a 
truce was concluded till a treaty of peace should be finally 
arranged. 

During this war Matthias caused the power and dignity of the 
Hungarian Palatine, which seem hitherto to have been very un¬ 
defined, to be settled and ascertained by a law passed by tho 
Diet (1485). It was arranged that if tho King died wdthout 
issue the Palatine should have tho first vote in the election of his 
successor; in case the heir was a minor, tho Palatine Avas to bo 
his guardian; and during an interregnum, ho was empowered to 
assemble the Diet; in short, by those and several other regula¬ 
tions, that magistrate was invested with an almost regal power. 
Matthias’s alleged reas(jn for this step was, his necessary absence 
from his Kingdom on account of tho affairs of Austria ; though 
his real design was to appoint a man to this great office who 
after his docoJi.se should help his natural son, John Corvinus, to 
get possession of the Hungarism throne. To promote tho in¬ 
terests of that son had long been the object of all Matthias’s 
efforts. Honours had been gradually heaped upon him ; ho had 
been created Count of Hunyad and Duke of Liptau; and it had 
even been contemplated to bestow Austria upon him. A mar¬ 
riage had also been negotiated for John with Bianca Sforza, 
sister of Galoazzo Maria, Duke of Milan, to which Lodovico il 
Moro gave his consent, though on condition that John Corvinus 
should be immediately declared successor to tho Hungarian 
throne, with which Matthias could not comply ; for though he 
had lived ten years with his consort Beatrix without having 
issue, yet the birth of an heir was still not impossible. Beatrix 
was naturally opposed to all these plans in favour of John 
Corvinus ; her feelings wore shared by many of the nobles, and a 
secret opposition was gradually formed against Matthias and his 
son, the former of whom had quitted Vienna in a very declining 
state of health.^ Negotiations for peace with Frederick were 
continued; and it was agreed that the terms should be defini¬ 
tively settled at a personal interview at Linz, between Jfatthias 
and the Emperor’s son Maximilian, King of the Romans, which 
was fixed for the 13th September, 1489. Tho King of Hungary 

' Matthins, to alleviate the painfi of (Currus Cochy rex primus inventor fnit; 
gont while travelling, invented a carriage Listh, ap. Kovaehich, Scrip. Min. t. i. 
with springs, which was called « coach p. 333, in Engel, B. iii. S. 427). 
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was too ill to keep this appointment; but he sent his minister, 
the Bishop of Grosswardein, to Linz, to express his great esteem 
for Maximilian, in proof of which ho forwarded a present of 400 
casks of wine, 400 oxen, and 12,000 ducats. He offered to 
restore Austria for 70,000 ducats, and thus put an end to the 
war; but though Maximilian strongly urged his father to close 
with this proposal, Frederick, reckoning on the speedy death of 
the Hungarian King, of which he was assured by astrological 
predictions, declined to enter into any stipulations, as it had been 
agreed that, in case of Matthias’s death, the conquered territories 
wore to revert to Frederick without payment. Early in 1490, 
Matthias, summoning all his strength, proceeded to A^icnna, in 
order to be nearer to Linz; where on Palm Sunday, April 4th, 
after an early visit to the church, he wjas struck with an apoplexy, 
which cari-icd him off two days afterwards, in his forty-seventh 
year. Besides his distinguished abilities as a statesman and 
captain, Matthias Corvinus was a munificent patron of learning. 
He founded a tfniversity at Buda; invited to his Court the most 
learned Italians ; employed many persons to collect and transcribe 
Greek manuscripts ; and formed an extensive library, which, 
however, was for the most part destroyed after the capture of 
Buda by the Turks in 1527. 

The competitors for the vacant Hungai-ian throne were the 
Emperor Frederick, his son Maximilian, Wladislaus of Bohemia, 
John Albert, his brother, and John Corvinus. During the last 
illness of her husband, Beatrix had employed all her eloquence, 
her sighs, and tears, to obtain from him her own nomination as 
reigning Queen and heiress of the Kingdom; but this Matthias 
refused, on the ground that the Hungarians would never submit 
to be governed by a woman. The power of nominating lay 
principally with Stephen Zapolya, who had been appointed Pala¬ 
tine by ^Matthias, and with Urban Dotzy, Bishop of Er)au, and 
John of Prossnitz, Bishop of Grosswardein. The last had under 
his command all the mercenary troops, and the Black Band in 
Moravia. l^Iatthias had made a great mistake in selecting 
Zapolya as I’alatine and guardian of his son’s interests, who, 
assisted by the two prelates just mentioned, managed that the 
choice of the Hungarians should fall on Wladislaus, King of 
Bohemia (July 14th, 1490). Wladislaus was a weak Prince, 
and the''internal dissensions in Bohemia, as well as the almost 
constant wars in which he was engaged with Hungary, had 
obliged him to concede a large share of independence to the 
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landed aristocracy of Bohemia, aii well as to the municipal towns. 
It was the former circumstance that had recommended him to the 
Hungarian nobility; who, after his election, proceeded to tie up 
his hands by all kinds of capitulations, and to render him in fact 
completely powerless. 

Maximilian now attempted the recovery of Austria from tho 
Hungarians—a task rendered easy by the hatred with which they 
had inspired the inhabitants. The Viennese admitted him into 
their city, August lOth, and he immediately proceeded to attack 
the citadel, which was garrisoned by 400 Hungarians, Tho fii’st 
assault was repulsed, and Maximilian himself wounded ; but a 
few days after tho Hungarians capitulated. Maximilian, after 
recovering several more Austrian towns, even broke into Hun¬ 
gary, and took Alba Regia, or Stuhlweisscuburg (November lOth),^ 
but he was hindered by want of money from jmshing his suc¬ 
cesses much further. His troojis would not quit Stuhlweisson- 
burg till they had received double pay for its capture ; and 
though he advanced a few miles on tho road to Buda, and causetl 
it to bo summoned, his messenger, tho poet Ludwig Bruno, was 
haughtily repulsed. Maximilian therob)re found it necessary to 
evacuate Hungary before the close of the year; and ho returned 
into Germany with tho hope of collecting a fresh army. But the 
Diet, which mot at Nuremberg in April, 1401, would grant him 
nothing. The Hungarians soon after retook Stuhlweisscnburg, 
and as Maximilian’s attention was also attracted at this period by 
the aflairs of Brittanyhe made proposals for a peace. A con¬ 
gress was accordingly held at Presburg; and on November 7th, 
11.91, a treaty was concluded, which proved of remarkable im¬ 
portance for tho House of Austria. By this convention, Wladis- 
laus and his male hoirs were recognised as Kings of Hungary, 
but in default of heirs, tho House of Habsburg was appointed to 
succeed, subject, however, to tho approbation of tho Hungarian 
Diet. "All the Austrian hereditary lands were rostofed to 
Frederick, who on his side gave up his conquests in Hungary 
and Croatia. Wladislaus further engaged to ])ay 100,000 ducats 
for the expenses of the war; and in case of failure of licins of his 
own, to assist the House of Habsburg in-obtaining the Crown of 
Bohemia. Wladislaus’s brother, John Albert, disgusted at being 
thus excluded from all prospect of tho Hungarian Crown, re¬ 
sorted to arms, but was soon reduced to obedience : and-the death 

• Maximilian’s own or .Jour- April, 1810, is the. host authority for 

nal, published in Hormayr’s ArcAiv., these atfairs. ’ See above, p. J 73. 
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of their father, Casimir of Poland, June 7th, 1492, afforded an 
opportunity to give John Albert some compensation. At the 
request of their widowed mother, Wladislaus renounced his claim 
to the Crown of Poland in favour of his brother, and aided in 
procuring his election. 

Frederick 111. did not long outlive these events. After his 
return to Austria ho abandoned the cares of government to Maxi¬ 
milian, and retired to Linz:, where ho died, August 19th, 149J, at 
the age of seventy-eight and after a reign of fifty-three years. 
Ho had previously sustained with great fortitude two amputations 
of the leg for cancer; but an inordinate indulgence in melons 
brought on a dysentery, which proved fatal. Frederick was in 
person tall and handsome, and of majestic presence. llo was a 
man of small mind, and on(! of those characters whose good quali¬ 
ties arc neutralized by bordering too closely on the neighbouring 
vices. His religion, degenerating into superstition and bigotry, 
made him the slave of the Pope; his prudence was nearly allied 
to cunning, his foresight to suspicion, his firmness to obstinacy, 
his mildness to want of sj)irit. Under him the Imperial Crown 
reached perhaps its lowest point of degradfition; yet notwithstand¬ 
ing his impotence as a Sovereign, ho became by a series of lucky 
chances the founder of the predominant greatness of his House; 
to which, though he himself scarcely enjoyed a moment of security, 
ho seems to haive looked forward with a sort of prophetical con¬ 
fidence.' 

We cannot quit the history of the Empire under Frederick III. 
without adverting to the establishment of the Suabian Confedera¬ 
tion, effected towards the close of his reign. The object of this 
League was to put down private wars, and to support the Land- 
friedc, or jmblic peace. Some of these private wars were of the 
moat absurd description. Thus the Lord of Prauenstcin declared 
war aigainst the city of Frankfort because the daughter of one of 
the citizens refused to dance with his uncle; the bakei** of the 
Palsgrave Louis defied the cities of Augsburg, Ulra, and Rothweil; 
and a private person named Henry Mayenberg even made a de¬ 
claration of war against the Emperor himself; but when waged 
by powerful princes or nobles these wars occasioned great desola¬ 
tion and misery. The more immediate object of the Suabian 
Confederation was to repress the violence of the Bavarian Duke 

' He adopted us the Austrian motto, universo,” and in Gei-man, “ Alles Erd- 
fho vowels, A E I O U, which in Latin reich ist Oesterreich nnterthan ” (All 
stand lor “ Austrise est imperare orbi the world is subject to Austria). 
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Albert II. of Municli. The Dukes of Bavaria had allied them¬ 
selves with King Matthias in opposition to Frederick, and endea¬ 
voured to separate themselves from the Empire; Duke Albert had 
maiTied the Emperor’s daughter Cunigund without his consent, 
and had obtained from her kinsman Duke Sigismund the rever¬ 
sion of Tyrol as her dowr}', which should luive reverted to Maxi¬ 
milian. Albert had also seized Batisbon, and was contemplating 
further acquisitions. To repress these violences, as well as to re¬ 
strain all similar ones which might arise among themselves, by re¬ 
ferring their differences to arbitration, many ])rincc3, nobles, and 
cities of Suabia, at the instance of Frederick, organized in 1188 
the Confederation in question, which was soon afterwards joinc^d 
by other powers, as Brandenburg, the Elector of Mentz, &,c. The 
number of Imj)erial cities that abounded in Sualjia greatly facili¬ 
tated the accomplishment of the scheme. In the spring of 1492 
the troops of the Confederation and of the Empire, commanded 
by Frederick of Brandenburg, assembled in presence of Maximilian 
on the Lechfcld, a broad plain between Augsburg and Tyrol, 
watered by the river Lech. At this threatening demonstration, 
Albert, deserted by his kinsfolk and at war with his own knights, 
found it prudent fo submit. lie surrend(?red liatisbon, and re¬ 
conciling himself with Frederick, finally joined the Confederation. 
This association remained in force till the year 15:33, and is said 
to have destroyed one hundred and forty strongholds of knights 
and robbers. 

As Maximilian had been elected King of the Romans some 
years previously, he succeeded at once to the Imperial throne on 
the death of his father Frederick. The defeat of a largo body of 
Turks, who had penetrated as far as Laibach, by Maximilian in 
person, threw a lustre on the beginning of his reign. A few 
months after, being now a widower, he married, as already re¬ 
lated, the sister of the Duke of Milan; a match to which he seems 
to have been allured by the largeness of the dowry, and by the 
opportunity which it might afford him of acquiring influence in 
Italian affairs. 

Having thus given a general view of the principal European 
States down to the period of the invasion oWtaly by Charles VHI., 
we shall now proceed to narrate that expedition. 
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CHAPTER V. 

T he weak tniml of Charles VIII. of Franco was fillocl with 
visions of glory and conquest; ho doomed himself a paladin, 
and christenod his firstborn son Roland after the hero of Ronces- 
valles. Louis XI. had prudently declined to prosecute the claims to 
Naples bequeathed to him by Charles du Maine; in the mind of 
his son the conquest of that Kingdom was to be only the stepping- 
stone to the Empire of the East and the expulsion of the Turks from 
Constantinoi)le. Charles assumed the title of King of Jerusalem, 
and received without a smile the homage paid him by his cour¬ 
tiers as Greek Emperor; which title he had bought from Andrew 
Palmologus.’ His impolitic enterprise against Naples was wai’inly 
opposed by his sister, the late Regent, and by. all the old states¬ 
men of the school of Louis XI.; but nothing could divert him 
from what hf! called his “ voyage, tVItalle” in contemplation of 
which he made friends with his neighbours by throe disadvan- 
tageoxis treaties and hc» was supported in his scheme by in¬ 
terested politicians, as Etienne do Vesc, formerly his valet de 
rhamhre, but now first ymesident of the Clmnuhro des CompiScrS, and 
by Rricount't, Bishop of St. Malo, who e.xpocted to gain a Car¬ 
dinal’s hat. 

In the 8]n'ing of M b l Charles VIII. despatched ambassadors 
to some of the principal Italian States to beg their assistance in 
recovering Naples. King Ferdinand hqd died January 25th, 
and the Kingdom had devolved to his son Alfonso II., who was 
still more odious and unpopular than himself; for, with all his 
harshness and cruelty, Ferdinand possessed some good qualities. 
He loved and encouraged literature and art; he patronized Lau- 
rentius A'^alln, and Antonio Panormita, and his own letters and 
speeches, which have been published, display both eloquence and 
erudition. But Alfonso was nothing but a rough unlettered 
soldier. Charles VIII. found slight encouragement from the 

* Above, p. 81. The ileed of transfer ® That of Ktaples with Henry VII., of 
is in Acmi. <lrx Inscr. t. xvii. p. 53U, Senlis with Maximilian, and of Barcelona 
and in Roscoo’s Lio .Y. vol. v. p. DU. with Ferdinand and Isabella. 
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Italians, except Lodovico il More, with whom he had a secret 
engagement. Lodovico undertook to provide him with troops 
and money,.on condition of receiving the protection of the 
French and the Principality of Taranto, after the couejnest of 
Naples should have been accomplished. The A^enetians, alleging 
their danger from the Turks, declared that they should remain 
neutral. The Floi’entines, agreeably to their ancient traditions, 
would have sided -with the French, but Peter do’ Aledici, who 
had entered into a treaty with Alfonso, while protesting his 
atfection for Franco, gave the French ambassadors an evasive 
answer. Pope Alexander VI., though, as wo have said, at first 
inclined to France, had begun to perceive that the establishment 
of a great foreign Power in Italy would defeat his ])lans for tho 
aggi'andizoment of his family. Alfonso, too, after tlio death of 
his father, had courted tho Pope’s friendship, and an intimate 
alliance had sprung up between them, cemented by the marriago 
of their natural children, Sancia, daughter of Alfonso, and Alex¬ 
ander’s son GoolTrey. Tho Pojjo had thei’cfore exhorted Charles 
to submit his claims to tho decision of tho Holy See, and subse¬ 
quently, as Lord Paramount of Naples, had invested Alfonso II. 
with that Kingdom.^ 

Tho conduct of the French King displayed little of tho vigoui' 
requisite for the gi’eat enterpi’iso in which he had embarked. 
Although the French army had assembled at tho foot of the Alps, 
ho wasted his time at Lyon in tournaiuonts, festivals, and amours, 
and when ho was at length driven from that city by a pestilence 
he found that ho had squandered all his money. Tho under¬ 
taking seemed on the point of being abandoned, when a loan 
of 50,000 ducats from a Milanese merchant enabled the army to 
resume its march. Charles crossed Mont-Cenevre September 
2nd, 1494, and passing through Susa and Turin, was met at Asti 
by Lodovico Sforza with a brilliant retinue, including many ladies. 
Charles now renewed the follies of Lyon, and contracted a disonler 
by his debaucheries which detained him at Asti till tho Cth of 
October. He was still so poor that he was compelled to bori-ow, 
and he pledged the jewels of the Duchess Dowager of Savoy and 
the widowed Marchioness of Montferrat in order to proceed. Lodo¬ 
vico, who had accompanied the King as far as Piacenza, was 

’ Guicciardini’s Storia d'ltalia begins laume de Villencuve, ffui. de. la Guerre 
with the invasion of Charles VIII. and de Charles VJIl. en Itnlie, an«L Andre' de 
runs *to 1534 : from which period it is la Vigne, whose Jouracd de Cnarles CllJ, 
continued by Botta tcri789. Other autho- ends with the King’s return to Lyon, 
rities for the period are the lAtin history 1495. 
of Arnold le Feron (1494—1540), Guil- 

I. F 
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recalled to Milan by the death of hie nephew, the dispossessed 
Duke Gian Galcazzo, who expired in the Castle of Pavia, October 
22nd, at the ago of twenty-five. His death was universally 
ascribed to poison administered to' him by order of his uncle, 
and the proceedings of Lodovico strongly confirm this suspicion. 
Gian Galeazzo had hsft an infant son; but Lodovico, on pretence 
that the times were too dangerous for a minority, caused himself 
to be elected Duke by a body of liis partisans; and his title 
was afterwards confirmed by a diploma which he obtained from 
the Emperor Maximilian. The widowed Duchess Isabella was 
confined with her two infant children in the Castle of Pavia. 

At Piacenza Chailcs held a council respecting the route to be 
adopted. The union of Tuscany with the Pope and the King of 
Naples sc-emod to impose an impenetrable barrier to his advance; 
but it was known that there was a strong party in Florence 
opposed to the Medici; and though Charles had driven from 
1‘Vance all the agents of that family, ho had respected the privi¬ 
leges of the other Florentine houses of commerce. Pisa also 
expected her liberation fi'ora the Ilorentine yoke at the hands 
of the French. It was resolved to proceed through Florence and 
Pome. No sooner did the French enter Tuscany than the 
liu’king discontent against Peter do’^fodici exploded. Conscious 
of his danger ho hastened to Sarsanella to deprecate tlio anger 
of the French King, and without even consulting his fellow- 
citizens, agreed to give Charles immediate possession of all the 
^J'uscan fortresses, including Leghorn and Pisa, on condition that 
they should be restored after the conquest of Naples. Ho also 
undertook to supply C^iarlos with a loan of 200,000 florins, in 
consideration of w'hich Florence was to bo taken under protection 
of France; and it was agreed that a treaty to this effect should 
be executed at Florence. 

The facility with which Peter de’ Medici made these largo con¬ 
cessions excited the astonishment and ridicule oven of the French 
themselves.' Verj^ different wore the feelings of the Florentines, 
who, however much they desired the French alliance, were indig¬ 
nant at Peter’s pusillanimous submission.' On his return he found 
the gat^ of the Public Palace closed and guarded, the interview 
which he requested with the magistrates was refused, and symp¬ 
toms of tumult appeared among the people. In vain did the 
young Cardinal Giovanni de’ Medici proceed with his servants 
and retainers through some of the principal streets shouting 

‘ Comincs, liv. vii. ch. 7. 
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Palle! Palle! tlie well-known rallying cry of the family—not a 
Toice responded. At the Porta St. Gallo, Peter and his brother 
Julian also attempted to excite a movement in their favour by 
distributing money among the populace, but they were answered 
only with threats ; and alarmed by the sound of the tocsin they 
fled to the Apennines, where they were soon joined by the 
Cardinal in the disguise of a Franciscan, The Signory now 
declared the Medici traitors, confiscated their possessions, and 
oflFered a reward for their heads; at the same time Charles allowed 
the Pisans to expel the Florentine magistrates and to become 
free; and the Lion of Florence was flung into tho Arno amid 
cries of Viva Franc!a ! 

This revolution placed a remarkable man at the head of tho 
Florentine Republic—Girolamo Savonarola.^ Born at Feirara 
in 1452, of a respectable Paduan family settled in that town, 
Savonarola’s temperament was marked by a nervous sensibility, 
heightened, it is said, by a disappointment in love. Ho viewed 
with disgust tho crimes and profligacy then prevalent in Italy; 
hence he was inclined to renounce the world, and at the age of 
twenty-three he took the monastio vows in a Dominican convent 
at Bologna. His learning was considerable. He had been a 
deep student of the scholastic philosophy, and of tho works of 
Thomas Aquinas; from the former he acquired a tendency 
to subtlety and sophistry, from the latter, combined with an 
assiduous reading of the Old Testament and the Apocalypse, his 
religious exaltation was much augmented. Ho began to fancy 
that tho dreams to which he had been subject from .childhood 
were visions and inspirations, and he spent whole nights in prayer 
and contemplation.'* In 1489 ho proceeded to Florence and en¬ 
tered the Dominican convent of St. Mark, of which he became 
Prior in 1491. At Florence ho began to advocate a reformation 
of the Church, which was, indeed, very much needed. Ho was 
also the champion of #ivil liberty; and while as a religious 
reformer the wicked lives of tho Popes supplied him abundantly 

• Since the first two volumes of this out the unflinching apologist of Savon- 
work were published in 1861, tho con- arola, his advocate qiiand ?«('';«<•, and liis 
eluding volume of Signor Villari's bio- work is chiefly founded on biograpliies 
graphy of Savonarola has appeard, con- written by the friar's personal friciu’.s 
taming the last momentous scenes in the and followers. Nevertheless the author 
monk’s life, and the documentary evidence has here taken all the facts respecting 
(Storjadi Girolanv) Savonarola, Savonarola as they are given WJt Villari, 

vol. L 1859, vol. ii. 18611. It is the com- though in his inferences and opinions 
pletest work on the subject, and has led about them he hn.s sometimes been obliged 
the author in some degree to modify his to differ from that writer, 
formeropiniont. Signor Villari is through- * Villari, vol. i. p. 295. 
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with, topics, so as a political one he denounced the tyrannical 
domination of the Medici. He regarded Lorenzo de’ Medici as 
the destroyer of his country’s freedom; he would neither visit 
him nor show him any mark of respect; though Lorenzo, struck 
by the friar’s reputation, courted his friendship and even sent for 
him on his deathbed to hear his confession. But the highly 
dramatic scene which is said to have ensued between them, 
described by Villai-i and other biographers, in wliich the friar 
refused to give Lorenzo absolution unless he restored the liberty 
of the people, seems hardly to be true.^ 

Savonarola appeal's to have gained his great influence by 
means of his sermons. Those were not in the old scholastic 
method, but original both in matter and language, and highly 
dramatic ; filled with apostrophes anti interrogations, and de¬ 
livered with groat fire and vehement gesticulation. Wo are not 
surprised to hoar that ho often made his hearers weep; a more 
astounding oft'ect was, that they are said to have caused several 
merchants and bankers to refund their ill-gotten gains. In this 
case, if it be true, ho certainly worked a miracle. Through his 
ministry the whole aspect of the city was changed. Luxury and 
show were abandoned; the songs of the carnival gave place to 
hymns; and the Bible and the works of the Frate formed almost 
the only reading of the people. 

Such a character was most formidable to a ruler like Peter de’ 
Medici. Savonarola seized the moment to overthrow him, and at 
the head of a Florentine embassy appeared before Charles VIII. 
at Liicca, where ho addressed that monarch in the stylo of a 
prophet, and promised him victory in this world. Paradise in the 
next, provided ho protected Florence. Charles replied with vague 
protestations, and entering Florence November 17th, took up 
his residence in tho palace of the Medici. The wealth of the 
city was tempting, and Charles imagined that it lay at his 
disposal : he intimated his intention *of recalling Peter de’ 
Medici, of appointing him his lieutenant, and of imposing a fine 
upon the citizens. But he had miscalculated his own strength 
and the disposition of the Florentines. Tho solid lofty towers 

* Savonarola's demand is not mentioned or Savonarola must have violated the 
by Politiuii, who was in the house at the secrecy of the confessional; which, indeed, 
time, thou^'h probably not in the room, he is said to have done, and to have told 
as the confession was in all likelihood the story to Fra Silvestro Marufti (Villari, 
private, s In that case the friar's requisi- i. 157). But Silvestro, of a weak and 
tion must either have been"told to some- shufBing character, more likely invented 
body by Lorenzo himself, which is in the it. Gino Capponi does not Mlieve it. 
highest degree improbable, especially as Sioria di Firenze, iii. 3(T, note 2. 
his friend Politian had not heard of it; 
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and palaces of Florence, with small windows at great height from 
the ground and secured by massive bars of iron, have the air of 
prisons and the strength of fortresses, for which indeed they often 
served in the factious wars of the Republic. These the wary 
Florentines had filled with armed men, and they had also given 
notice to the surrounding peasantry to hasten to the town’s help 
at the first sound of the tocsin. When the citizens energetically 
protested against Charles’s intentions, he exclaimed,'‘Then I shall 
bid my trumpets sound.” “ Sound them ! ” replied Pietro Cap- 
poni, the intrepid leader of the people: “ they shall bo answered 
by our tocsin! ” and with these words he snatched from the 
King’s Secretary the royal ultimatum and tore it into shreds. 
Charles was thunderstruck. Fresh negotiations wore entered 
into; the French King abandoned the Medici, and contented 
himself with a subsidy of 20,000 ducats and military occupation 
of some of the principal Tuscan towns. During their stay at 
Florence, the French pillaged the palace of the Medici in the 
Via Larga, when all it.s rich collections of art and literature wore 
scattered and lost. 

Charles now resumed his march. Pope Alexander VI., 
alarmed at his approach, anxiously debated whether he should fly 
with his Cardinals, or endure a siege, or submit to the French. 
At length ho decided to resist, and allowed Ferdinand, Duke of 
Calabria, to enter Romo with a division of the Neapolitan army ; 
but symptoms of insurrection in the city obliged the Pope again 
to negotiate. Charles refused to treat till he Jiad entered Rome, 
into which he was admitted December Slst; the Neapolitans defil¬ 
ing through the southern gate of St. Sebastian while the French 
were entering by the northern Porta del Popolo. Thoirvan began 
to enter the gate at three in the afternoon, and it was nine before 
the rear had passed by torchlight. In front marched serried bat- 
"talions of Swiss and other German lance-knights, whose robust and 
warlike figures were displayed to advantage by their tight jackets 
and pantaloons of variegated and brilliant colours. Their arms 
were long pikes, enormous halberds, arquebuses, and two-handed 
swords. The first rank of each battalion^wore helmets and cui¬ 
rasses ; and to every 1,000 men was assigned a company of 100 
fusiliers. Then came the French light infantry and crossbow¬ 
men, mostly Gascons, and remarkable- for agility rather than 
strength. Thq^e were followed by long* columns of the eom- 
pagnies d’ordonnance, about 1,600 lances, or 9,000 horsemen. 
The King himself came next, surrounded by 100 gentlemen and 
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400 archers, in magnificent costumes, forming his household 
guard. He was clad in gilt armour adorned with jewels, and 
wore his crown. An eye-witness describes him as the ugliest 
man ho ever saw, but is loud in praising the appearance of his 
troops.* The rear was brought up by thirty-six brass cannons, 
with a number of culverins and falconets. The lightness of this 
artillery, which was drawn by horses instead of oxen, and the 
rapidity with which the guns were manoeuvred, excited the sur¬ 
prise of the Italians. The infantry had also adopted many new 
evolutions in manoeuvring and fighting. The whole French 
army, including camp followers, amounted to between 50,000 and 
00,000 men. Alexander "VI. had shut himself up in the Castle of 
St. Angelo. His fears were not groundless, for ho had many active 
enemies in the King’s suite, and especially Cardinal Julian della 
Eovere, who advised Charles to call a Council, depose the Pope, 
and reform the Church. The Cardinal had in his possession 
proofs of certain negotiations into which Alexander had entered 
with Sultan Bajazot, who well knew that the views of the French 
King extended to Constantinople. Such was the friendship of 
the heads of Islam and of Christendom, that the Pope was said to 
make Bishops and Cardinals at the nomination of the Sultan. 
Their alliance was cemented by a singular circumstance. 

After the death of Mahomet II. in 1481, his Grand Vizier, 
Mahomet Mischani, wishing to secure the succession for the 
Sultan’s younger son Bschem, or Zizim, to the prejudice of 
Bajazot, the elder, .for some time concealed the death of Mahomet 
till Zizim should arrive in Constantinople. But the secret got 
wind; the Janissaries with wild cries broke into the Seraglio, de¬ 
manding to see their master, and when they beheld the Sultan’s 
corpse, cut down his faithless Vizier. Parading the streets of 
Constantinople with Mischani’s head on a lance, they shouted for 
“ Sultan Bajazot and double pay ! ” and when the new Sultan at 
length ai’rived in the capital from his government of Amasia, he 
found himself obliged to comply with their demand. Zizim, who- 
was in Caramania at the time of his father’s death, succeeded in 
seizing Prusa; but he was defeated by Bajazet in a decisive battle 
on the plains of Jeniachor, and fled into Egypt, where he was 
honourably received by the Egyptian Sultan; and after another 
unsuccessful attempt to wrest the sceptre from his brother, he 
found an asylum among the Knights of Ehodes., with only thirty 

' “ Ln piu bella gente non fu vista Telini, ap. Hanke, Popai, vof. iii. App. 
mai .’'—IHario di Sebastiano di Branco d^’ p. 260 (Mrs. Austin’s transl.). 
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attendants. To secure so valuable a pledge, the Knights, with 
the consent of Pope Sixtus IV., sent Zizim to France (I tSd), 
whore he was kept several years in different fortresses belonging 
to them in that Kingdom. Bajazot II. cultivated a good under¬ 
standing with the Knights as the keepers of his brother, allowed 
them 45,000 ducats yearly for his maintenance, and made them tho 
costly present of the right hand of St. John the Baptist, one of the 
most precious relics in St. John’s Church at Rhodes. At length 
in 1489, Pope Innocent YIII., by granting extraordinary privi¬ 
leges to the Order, and making their Grand-Master a Cardinal, 
induced them to deliver up Zizim, who was brought to Rome. 
In the following year. Innocent, finding all his attempts to get up 
a crusade abortive, negotiated a treaty with Bajjazet, from whom 
he received the arrears of Zizim’s pension, together with some 
rich presents. He had previously refused the much higher offers 
of the Sultan of Egypt; which included 400,000 ducats for 
Zizim’s ransom, the ro-orection of the Kingdom of Jerusalem, and 
in case of success against Bajazot, the abandonment of all tho 
Turkish possessions in Europe. 

Under Pope Alexander VI. Zizim became tho victim of the 
most detestable policy. In Alexander’s negotiations with tho 
Sultan with a view to obtain the latter’s assistance against the 
French invaders, it was represented to bo Charles’s object to get 
possession of Zizim’s person, in order to make use of him in his 
designs upon the Turkish Empire; and at the same time the pay¬ 
ment of the yearly pension was strongly pressed. Bajazot pro¬ 
mised the desired assistance, and in his letter to the Pope ex¬ 
pressed without circumlocution the great pleasure it would aftbrd 
him if his Holiness would as quickly as possible release his brother 
from all the troubles of this wicked and transitory world. When 
this service should have been performed and proved by tho 
receipt of Zizim’s body, then the Sultan was ready to pay 
300,000 ducats wherewith to purchase any territories that 
Alexander might desire for his sons.' It is not clear how far 
Alexander was inclined to accede to Bajazet’s offers; and tho 
negotiations were still going on when Charles VIII. appeared in 
Italy. 

It would not have been difficult to frame an accusation against 

’ The whole I'orrespondence between The particulnr letter alludbd to, dated 
PoTO Alexander VF. and Sultan Baja'/et ^pt. IStn, 1494, will also be found in tho 
will be found in the Preuvea et Obaerva- Lcttere di Principi, t. i. p. 4 j and in 
tiona appended *by Godefroy to his edition Roscoe's Peo X, vol. v, p, 106 sq. 
of Comines (Paris, fol. 1649, p. 525 sqq.). 
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Alexander; his crimes were only too many and too notorious. 
Cardinal Ascanio Sforza and several of his coll-eagues charged him 
truly with having bought the Pontificate', forgetting, however, 
that they themselves had been the sellers ! But among his 
numerous enemies he had at least one friend who-enjoyed the ear 
of Charles—Bri^onnet, Bishop of St. Malo, who had been gained 
-with a Cardinal’s hat. He and a few other courtiers spoke in 
favour of Alexander ; and Charles declined the magnificent part 
of reforming the Church. On January 11th, 1495, a treaty was 
concluded between him and the Pope, by which Alexander agreed 
to leave Civit^ Vecchia, Terracina, and Spoleto in French hands 
till the conquest of Naples should have been eifected, and to de¬ 
liver Zizim into Charles’s hands for six months ; for which the 
French King was to pay down 20,000 ducats, and to procure the 
security of Venetian and Florentine merchants for the restoration 
of Zizim dt the expiration of the stipulated period; but Alexander 
would not promise Charles the investiture of Naples, except 
" with reservation of the rights of others.” He consented, how¬ 
ever, that his bastard son, the Cardinal o^ Valencia, should follow 
the French King to Naples, -with the title of Legate, but in reality 
as a hostage. This was the notorious Cmsar Borgia, who, accord¬ 
ing to the remark of Guicciardini, seemed to be born only that a 
man might bo found wicked enough to execute tlie designs of his 
father. 

Charles conducted himself while at Rome as master, except that 
he submitted to perform in St. Peter’s the degrading ceremonial 
invented by the pride of the Roman Pontiffs. He quitted Rome 
January 28th, 1495, carrying -with him Caesar Borgia and Zizim. 
But Cmsar escaped the following day, and Zizim did not long sur¬ 
vive. He was already attacked with a lingering disorder, of 
which ho died, February 28th, at the age of thirty-five. It was 
very generally believed that a slow poison had been administered 
to him before he loft Rome by order of Pope Alexander; who was 
willing either to earn the Sultan’s blood-money, or at least to 
frustrate Charles’s plana, which the possession of Zizim’s person 
would have helped to ,forward.The unfortunate Zizim is de¬ 
scribed as having something noble and royal in his aspect; his 
mind had been cultivated by the study of Arabic literature; his 
address -(yas polite and engaging, and he had borne his misfortunes 
at once with dignity atfd modesty. 

* Guicciardini, lib. ii. (vol. i. p. 220, ed. charge against Alexander VI. are col- 
Milan, 180,-t). The authorities for the leotedhyUarii./fiis^de Cdwiwe, lili.xx.§ 8. 
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At Velletri Charles -was overtakeai by Don Juan de Albion and 
Antonio de Fonseca, ambassadors of Ferdinand and Isabella, who 
were instructed to declare that their Sovereigns would not permit 
the Aragonese dominion in Naples to be overthrown. Alexander 
VI., in order to obtain the interference of the Spanish Sovereigns 
in this matter, had granted them several important privileges; 
among them the title of "Catholic" (1494), in consideration of 
their eminent virtues, and their zeal in defence of the true faith, 
as shown by the subjugation of the Moors, the extirpation of the 
Jewish infidelity, and other acts. The Spanish ambassadors now 
exhorted Charles to submit his claims to the Pope’s arbitration; 
and affirmed that if ho declined this method the treaty of Barce¬ 
lona recognized their masters’ right to interfere in defence of the 
Church. Ferdinand had, indeed, sent an ambassador to Charles 
at Vienne, before he crossed the Alps, to protest against any 
attempt upon Naples.* But the French put quite a difiperent in¬ 
terpretation on the treaty, and at Velletri Charles and his generals 
attacked the ambassadors in the most furious terms, roi)roaching 
them with the perfidy of their masters. Fonseca replied to these 
remarks by publicly tearing up the treaty. 

This Spanish protest did not arrest the advance of Charles. 
Two little towns in the Campagna which resisted were taken by 
storm, and the garrisons barbarously put to the sword—a manner 
of war-making which greatly alarmed the Italians, accustomed to 
their own almost bloodless combats.^ A French corps had pene¬ 
trated into the Abruzzi, and as they advanced the people every- ^ 
where rose in their favour, siich had been the revolting despotism 
of Alfonso and his father. Although Alfonso had displayed con¬ 
siderable military talent, he was struck with terror at the ap¬ 
proach of the French. As soon as his son, the Duke of Calabria, 
returned from Rome, Alfonso abdicated in his favour, and the 
former, now aged twenty-five, ascended the Neapolitan throne 
with the title of Ferdinand II. The abdicated monarch, who is 
said to have been haunted with constant visions of the nobles he 
had put to death, retired into Sicily, where he died a few mouths 
after in a convent at Mazzara. 

Ferdinand II., in order to prevent the French from entering 
the Terra di Lavoro, had posted himself with all his forces in the 

' Prescott, Ferd. and Inabella, vol. ii. and were attended with imp.»rtant con- 
p. 253. • sequences; yet in the first not a single 

® Macchiavelli(7«<o»^J?'ior«tti»c,lib.r.) man was slain, and in tlie second only 
records two enga^ments, at Anghiara one, who had fallen from his horse and 
and Castracaro. which lasted several hours, was suffocated in the mud. 
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defiles of San Gcrmano, near the river Garigliaho; hut on the 
approach of the French the Neapolitan infantry disbanded, and 
Ferdinand retired with his gens d'annes to Capua, with the view 
of disputing the passage of the Voltumo. The rumour of a riot, 
however, called him to Naples, and when he returned to Capua 
he found the gates closed against him, Gian Giacopo Trivulzio, 
one of his principal commanders, having treacherously entered 
into a capitulation with the French and gone over to the service 
of Charles. Ferdinand now hastened back to Naples, and 
found it in insurrection; wherefoi'e, leaving some troops to 
hold the castles, and burning pr sinking all the vessels which he 
could not carry off, ho retired to Ischia, and afterwards sailed to 
Sicily with about fifteen ships. Charles now entered Naples 
(February 22nd, 1495) amid the acclamations of the populace; a 
few days after the castles capitulated; and in a few weeks the 
whole Kingdom had submitted, with exception of five or six 
towns and a few fortresses. 

All Europe was struck with amazement at this sudden and 
unexpected conquest. But the very facility of Charles’s success 
was fatal to its permanence. The Italians became objects of 
contempt to him and his young courtiers; and instead of secuiv 
ing the places which still held out, he plunged headlong into luxury 
and tlissipation. Ho alienated the hearts even of those Neapo¬ 
litan nobles who had favoured his cause, by depriving them of 
their offices, which he bestowed on his own courtiers and favour¬ 
ites ; and he offended Lodovico Sforza by refusing him the pro¬ 
mised Principality of Taranto. Lodovico now began to repent 
of having called the French into Italy; ho knew that they 
detested him for his conduct towards his nephew; he had neither 
foreseen nor desired their rapid success ; and the neighbourhood 
of the Duke of Orleans, the solo legitimate descendant of the 
Visconti, who had been detained at Asti by illness, and who 
openly proclaimed Lodovico a usurper, filled him with apprehen¬ 
sion and alarm. "With these feelings he turned towards those 
States which were also averse to see French domination estab¬ 
lished in Italy, and especially Venice, which became the centre 
of agitation against the French. Envoys of various Powers 
assembled there, as if by common consent, whose conferences 
were conducted by night, and with such secrecy, that Cominep,^ 
the French ambassade»r, was astounded when ha at length heard 
of them. The Italians naturally turned their eyes towards the 
* See his Mtmoiref, lib. rii. cb. xv. 
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Emperor and the Spanish King. Maximilian was still smart¬ 
ing under the insults and wrongs he had received at the 
hands of Charles VIII., while Ferdinand of Spain was averse to 
see the bastard branch of the house of Aragon driven from 
Naples, and the French established in such near proximity to his 
own Kingdom of Sicily. Under these circumstances a treaty of 
alliance was signed at Venice, March Slat, 1495, by the Emperor, 
the Spanish King, the Pope, the Venetian Ilepublic, and the 
Duke of Milan. Although Sultan Bajazot II. was no party to 
the treaty, his ambassador had taken part in tlie negotiations, 
and he offered to help the Venetians with all his force ag^aiust the 
French. Florence refused to join the league. 

The treaty of Venice is remarkable as tho first example in 
modern history of extensive combinations among European 
potentates. “To all appearance the alliance was merely defensive; 
but the contracting parties had secretly agreed to halp Ferdi¬ 
nand II. against tho French, and to make a diversion on tho 
territory of France. Its fruits soon began to show themselves. 
The Pope refused Charles VIII. the investiture of Naples; a 
Venetian fleet appeared on the coast of Apulia; and a Spanish 
army landed in Sicily. When Charles found that ho could 
expect neither coronation nor investiture at the Pope’s hands 
ho resolved to dispense with both, and to supply their place 
by the ceremony of a solemn entry into Naples. This ho 
accordingly performed. May 12th, 1495, in the costume of 
Eastern Roman Emperor—a scarlet mantle trimmed with ermine,, 
a crown closed in front, a golden globe in his right hand, a 
sceptre in his left. 

Although Charles had perhaps determined to abandon his new 
conquest before he heard of the league which had been formcid 
against him, the intelligence of it certainly quickened his move¬ 
ments. The French character seems scarcely to have altered 
since those days. The Court of Charles diverted itself with little 
interludes, or soties, in which the parties to the coalition wei'o 
turned into ridicule. But the laughter was mingled with alarm. 
Nothing could be worse advised than the course pursued by 
Charles in this conjuncture. He should either have evacuated 
Naples entirely, or resolved to hold it against all comers; instead 
Qf which, he divided his army, starting himself from Naples, May 
20th, at the head of 1,000 lances (or 6,000*horse), and 5,000 foot, 
leaving the rest of his army under command of Colonna and 
Savelli, two Ghibelin Roman nobles, who subsequently repaid his 
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confidence and favour by deserting him. The arrangements made 
by Charles for the conduct of the government were equally im¬ 
prudent. His cousin, Gilbert of Bourbon, Count of Montpensier, 
who seldom tfl^ted his bed till noon, was named Viceroy ; while 
Etienne de Vesc, whoso sole merit consisted in having advised 
the expedition, and who had been made Duke of Nola and 
Governor of Gaeta, was intrusted with the finances. There was, 
however, neither money in the treasury nor provisions or ammu¬ 
nition in the fortresses. The only good appointment was that of 
Robert Stuart, a Scot of noble birth, and in Franco Lord of 
Aubigny, who was made Constable of Naples and Governor of 
Calabria. D’Aubigny had led the French van, and proved himself 
a good soldier. The French returned throiigh the Roman States 
without molestation. The Pope had fled with his troops to 
Perugiii, nor could Charleses protestations of friendship induce 
him to return. 

In Florence many changes had been effected since the French 
King passed through it. The expulsion of the Medici had neces¬ 
sitated a now form of government. The chief counsellors on this 
occasion were two doctors of laws, Paoloantonio Soderini and 
Guidantonio Vespucci. Soderini, who had been ambassador at 
Venice, proposed as a model, the constitution of that Republic ; 
and the Florentines, comjiaring its stability with the frequent 
changes in their own government, were for the most part inclined 
to adopt his ^^ews. He proposed to abolish the Councils of the 
Commune and of the People, and to sixbstituto for them a Ooiisiglio 
Miujglore, or Greater Council, like the Venetian Oran Consiglio, 
in which the people should elect magistrates and pass laws; and a 
smaller Council of Ottiniati, or chief men, forming a kind of Senate, 
like the Venetian Fngaii. Ho was for retaining the Signoria, or 
executive government, the Otto, or Eight, the Died, or Ten, and 
the Gonfaloniers.* The only opposition to these plans regarded 
the two Councils, and especially the greater one. Vespucci, and 
those of the aristocratic party who were unfriendly to the Medici, 
and desired a restoration of the government which had prevailed 
under the Albizzi,* objected that the great Council of Venice was 
composed of gentlemen ; that the Venetians had had from the 
earliest times a numerous and powerful aristocracy, which had 
never been seen at Florence ; that the Medici had destroyed what 

’ The Otto -were a sort df board of were a kind of captaias of quarters 

polUie. Tile Died arbitrated in civil com- or districts. 

]>laints and causes, and often prevented > See above, p. 49. 
law suits. The Cronfedonkri delie com- 
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little difference once subsisted between tbe various orders, and 
reduced all to a dead level, which admitted only an absolute demo¬ 
cracy or an absolute tyranny; and that even the Venetian popu¬ 
lace were more serious and tranquil then the Flore|^e. To which 
it was replied, that the Venetian people had not, like the Floren¬ 
tines, the right of citizenship, which rendered a plebeian of Florence 
equal to a noble of Venice. It was further urged that the estab¬ 
lishment of too narrow a government would breed discontent 
and riot, and thus produce cither an unbridled licence or the 
return of the Medici. 

This last reason apart, it can hardly be doubted that abstractedly 
the view of Vespucci and his party was the wiser one; for ex¬ 
perience has shown that no free constitution can for any lengthened 
period maintain itself without a considerable admixture of aristo¬ 
cracy. Proofs of this may bo seen on the one side in the histories 
of Home, Venice, and England; on the other, in those of Florence, 
Genoa, and France. But Soderini’s views jirovailed, chiefly 
through’ the preaching of Savanarola, whose sermons at this 
period were almost entirely political. The monk of St. Mark’s 
threw himself vehemently into the popular ]>arty ; but his aims 
were not altogether those of Soderini. His wish was to convert 
Florence into a theocracy, of which Christ was to bo Hoad and 
King; that is, in other words, Savonarola himself and his monks. 
Ho did not, indeed, seek any actual share in the government; he 
was only to bo the Prophet of the Kepublic; but we may see by 
the example of Calvin at Geneva that the spiritual head of a 
theocratic State is absolute. To enforce his views, he assumed 
the prophetic character which he had gained by one or two lucky 
predictions ; and his pretensions were aided by tlio superstition 
and the belief in the supernatural which then prevailed. Hence 
he did not scruple to proclaim from the pulpit that the Virgin 
Mary counselled the now constitution, and that the Lord 
commanded the abolition of Parliaments!* It should also bo 
stated that the services which he had rendered to Florence 
in its transactions with the French, had naturally given him 
some influence with the more sober politicians, and they were 
not averse from employing his influence in favour of their 
views. 

Florence now became divided into three parties, first: those 
who supported the new constitution and Savonarola. These were 
called Fraieschi (followers of the friar) and Biunchi (or Whites). 

* Villari, vol. i. p. 412. 
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At a later period tliey got from their adversaries the name of 
Piagnoni, or weepers. Secondly^ those who favoured the new 
order of things, but were not followers of Savonarola. They 
were mostly rich and powerful men, who hated the Medici. From 
their violence, they obtained the name of Arrabiati, or raving 
madmen; and later, from their love of good cheer, that of Oom~ 
jiagnacci, jolly companions, or Libertines. The chief of this party 
was Pietro Capponi, a man of ancient family, whose defiance of 
the French King has been related. A brave soldier and good 
captain, ho got the name of “ the Arm of the Republic but he 
was bettor in the field than in the council-chamber. He had little 
fai^ in Savonarola. ‘ Lastly, there was a third i)arty, which 
secretly were partisans of the Medici. Those were called Big{, 
or Greys. The chief supporters of Savonarola wore Soderini 
and Francesco Valori, afterwards called “ the Florentine Cato,'’ a 
man of more heart than head. 

Such was the political state of Florence, when in 1495 Charles 
Vlll. again marched through Tuscany on his retreat froni Naples. 
Savonarola went out to meet him at Poggibonsi, where, assuming 
his sacred and prophetical character, he reproached the King both 
with his negligence in rcfonning the Church and the breach of 
his engagements with Florence; and he warned Charles that if 
he did not alter his conduct the hand of God would lie heavy 
upon him.“ The Prophet, however, was not blind to the temporal 
interests of his country. He insisted that Charles should restore 
Pisa to the Florentines, which city had formed a coalition with 
Siena and Lucca. Charles faltered out an ambiguous answer, 
postponing his decision; but in point of fact* he decided for the 
Pisans, as ho loft a French garrison in that city, as well as in the 
other maritime places. 

Charles resumed his march for Lombardy, June 23rd. That 
land had already become the theatre of war. Lodovico Sforza had 
summoned Louis, Duke of Orleans, to evacuate Asti and renounce 
his pretensions to Milan ; but the troops sent to enforce this sum¬ 
mons were repulsed by the Duke of Orleans, who, following up 
his success, surprised Novara (Juno 11th), which was delivered 
to him by a part^ unfi-iendly to Sforza. Lodovico would pro¬ 
bably have been overthrown had Louis marched straight to 
[Milan; but he had not courage enough for sq bold a, step, and 
his delay -'uabled Lodovico to procure a number^f lance-knights 

' “ Poco al Frate credevn,’’—Cappoi.i, U iii..p. S6.’ 

• Villari, ii. 345. 
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from Germany, besides other reinforcements. With part of these 
he blockaded the Duke of Orleans in Novara, and the rest were 
despatched to the neighbourhood of Parma, where.the Venetian 
anny, under Francesco Gonzaga, Marquis of Mantua# was assem¬ 
bling, to arrest the progress of Charles. Their force was reckoned 
at 35,000 combatants, among whom were 2,000 lances, and from 
2,000 to 3,000 Sti’adiots,* a sort of irregular light cavalry levied 
by the Venetians in their Greek and Albanian dominions, wlioso 
mode of fighting somewhat resembled that of the Arabs. The 
numerical superiority of the Allies seems to have inspired them 
with a contempt for the French, wliom they suffered to pass un¬ 
molested the defiles of the Apennines, between the Lunigiana 
and the Parmesan, through which the infantry were obliged to 
drag their guns duiing five days of assiduous and exhausting toil. 
At length the French army stood on the jilains of Lombardy 
(July 5th), at the village of Fornovo on the Taro. The sight of 
the numberless tents which covered the hills above that stream 
struck Charles and his generals with alarm, and ho tried to nego¬ 
tiate with the two A'^enetian rrorveditori —functionaries who 
genei'ally accomjjanied the Venetian armies to act as a chock 
up5n the commanders. He merely requested a free passage, and 
repudiated any intention of attacking the Duke of Milan or his 
Allies. The Venetians, however, decided for a battle. 

Charles when he entered Italy had been obliged to raise money 
by pawning ladies’ jewels; but now on his return his army of 
10,000 men was accompanied and impeded by a baggage train of 
G,000 beasts of burden; a strong proof of the rich spoil they were 
carrying away. Besides this booty a great many works of art, as 
sculptures, bronze gates, architectural ornaments, &c., had been 
seized at Naples and shipped for France, but were recaptured by 
a Biscayan and Genoese fleet.’ After the French had crossed the 
Taro, this enormous baggage train, which had been placed in the 
rear for safety, naturally drew the attention of the Allies, whose' 
first attack was directed to that quarter; and the King himself, 
hastening with his household troops to defend the baggage, pre¬ 
cipitated himself into a danger from which he escaped only .by 
the fleetness of his horse. But the hope of plunder proved 
a snare to the Allies. The Stradiots, instead of charging the ’ 
French gene^d’armea^&s they were ordered, made towards the bag¬ 
gage to share the^ spoil, and were soon followed by otheu troops j 

* From arparidtTtfc, a soldier , p. 274, Cf. Muratori, Ann. d'Italia, t. ix. 

* Prescott, Ferd. and Isabnla, v'ol. u. p. 382 sq. * 
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meanwhile the main body of the French came up, and easily 
overthrew the disordered ranks of the Allies (July 6th )} 

The battle of Fornovo, which lasted only an hour or two, cost 
the Italians between 3,000 and 4,000 men, whilst the loss of the 
French was only about 200. The safety of their army was now 
assured, which arrived before%isti without further molestation, 
July loth. The Italians proceeded to join the Duke of Milan, 
who, as we have said, was blockading the Duke of Orleans in 
Novara. Meanwhile the careless Charles was solacing himself 
in his camp at Asti with a now mistress, Anna Solcri, regardless 
of the pressing solicitations for help which he received from the 
Duke of Orleans; and it was not till September 11th that he 
j^iOved forward to Vercelli on the road to Novara. Negotiations 
for peace had however been entered into with Sforza and the 
Venetians, through the mediation of the Duchess of Savoy, and 
on the 10th of October .a treaty was signed at Vercelli, by which 
it was agreed that Novara should be evacuated. Lodovico Sforza 
engaged to acknowledge himself the vassal of the French King 
for Genoa, and to permit that city to fit out armaments for the 
service of Fi‘«incc ; ho agreed to I'einaui in the Venetian league 
only so long as nothing was meditated against France ; to allow 
the French a passage through his territories, and even to accom¬ 
pany Charles to Naples, if he rotufned into Italy in person. 
Charles on his side promised not to su])port the pretensions of 
the Duke of Oi-lcans to Milan, and Lodovico agreed to pay 50,000 
ducats to that Piince, and to cancel a debt of the King’s of 80,000. 
The Venetians would not directly accede to this treaty; but they 
declared that they had no war with the King of France on their 
own account, and that they had merely seconded the Duke of 
[Milan as their ally. Charles also cultivated the good will of the 
Florentines by sacrificing to them the Pisans, though an amnesty 
was stipulated in their favour. Without Avaiting for the execu¬ 
tion of these arrangements, he hastened back to France, leaving 
a corps at Asti under command of Trivulzio ; and reaching Lyon, 
November Dth, after fourteen monlihs’ absence, he again aban¬ 
doned himself to pleasure, from which not even the death of his 
only son Roland could snatch him. 

Charles had no"t quitted Naples a week when his competitor, 
Ferdinand II., landed at Reggio with an army composed of 
Spanish and Sicilian troops. We have alrea’dy mentioned the 
protest of Ferdinand of Aragon against Charles’s enterprise; 


* For this opoch, and in general for the Italian wars, see Bosmini, Vie de Trivulce. 
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and he had now sent a body of Spaniards to aid the Neapolitan 
Sang, nnder command of Gonsalvo de Cordova; but that 
commander was completely defeated at Seminara by Stuart 
d’Aubigny with a small body of French and Swiss, and com¬ 
pelled to re-embark* for Sicily. Thus Gonsalvo was unsuccessful 
in his first battle; but it was the* jonly one ho ever lost. Fer¬ 
dinand II., however, did not despair. His party in Naples was 
daily increasing, and speedily returning with a mere handful of 
soldiers, he ventured to land within a mile of that city. Mont- 
pensier, who went out to oppose him with nearly all his garrison, 
had scarcely left the town when his ears were saluted with the 
sound of alarm' bells from all the churches. At this signal for 
insurrection the Viceroy hastened back j an obstinate fight’ 
ensued in the streets, in which the French were worsted *Bttd 
obliged to shut themselves up in the Castle of St. Elmo, the 
Castello Nuovo, and the Castello d'Uovo, whilst Ferdinand 
entered the city amid the acclamations of the multitude. This 
happened on July 7th, a day after the battle of Fomovo. Nearly 
the whole of the southern coast now raised the banner of Fer¬ 
dinand II., and the Vefietians assisted in recovering several 
towns on the Adriatic. 

The French at Naples wore soon starved into surrender. 
Montpensier, in violation of a capitulation which he had entered 
upon, had previously quitted the castles with 2,500 men,,with 
whom he succeeded in embarking, and landed at Salerno. TIio 
F rench might still have supported themselves in Italy had they 
received any assistance from Charles VIII .; but for this, with 
exception of a small body of infantry landed at Gaeta, they looked 
in vain. The sensual Charles, sunk in indolence and luxury, 
which had produced a bad state of health, was completely 
governed by Cardinal Bri<jonnet, who had been bribed, it is 
supposed, fey the ^*ope and the Duke of Milan; and he threw so 
many obstacles in the way of a second Italian expedition that 
Charles gave it up in disgust. Montpensier, aided by‘some 
Roman and Neapolitan barons, continued th® war, till ho was 
shut up by Feidinand and his allies at Atella in the Basilicata; 
whed, being deserted by his Swiss and ''other German mer¬ 
cenaries, he was forded to make a second capitulation (July 20th, 
1496), by which he surrendered most of the places held by the 
French, on condition of thei^ being allowed to return to T’ranoe 
with their person^ effects. * The French troops were cantoned 
at Badee and tiho neighbourhood to await transport, -where an 

1. Q 
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epidemic broke out which carried off great numbers of them, 
including Montpensier himself. It is said that Ferdinand II. 
had purposely selected these unhealthy quarters.^ Soon after 
the fall of Atella, Gonsalvo de Cordova defeated D'Aubigny in 
Calabria, and compelled him also to retire to France. 

The Kingdom of Naples, or of Sicily this side the Faro, was 
tlius again brought under obedience to Ferdinand II., who, how¬ 
ever, did not long live to enjoy his success. Having contracted 
an incestuous marriage with his aunt, Joanna, who was of much 
the same age as himself, he retired for the honeymoon to the 
Castle of La Soinnia, at the foot of Vesuvius, where he shortly 
after died, September 7th, 1406, at the age of twenty-seven. He 
was succeeded without ojqiosition by his uncle Frederick II., a 
popular and able Prince. Frederick soon compelled the French 
garrisons in Gacta, Venosa, and Taranto, which had been 
excepted from Montpensior’a capitulation, to evacuate those 
j)laces, and embark with the body of the French army. Thus 
before the close of 1496 all trace of Charleses rapid conquest had 
disappeared. Its effects, however, remained ; especially it had 
inspired the more warlike, or less thinking, portion of the French 
people with a blind ardour for distant conquests ; and the like 
passion had also been roused in the Germans and Spaniards who 
served in these wars. Italy, prostrate by its own quarrels, 
sqemed to offer an ea.sy prey to the foreigner; nor did this fore¬ 
taste of danger suffice to ro-uuite its peoples. 

War had coutinuod to rage in Tuscany, where Lucca, Siena, 
and Pisa still resisted the domination of the Florentines. The 
French generals had neglected to carry out the arrangement of 
Chai'los with the Florentines, and Leghorn alone had been 
restored to them. At Pisa, the French commandant, Entraigues, 
infatuated by love for a Pisan heJle, had been persuaded by her 
to give up the citadel to the inhabitants instead of to the 
Florentines, whilst other French officers sold Sarzana and Pietra 
Santa to the G enoese and Luccheso. Pisa, protected by Lodovioo 
Sforza and the A''enetians, retained its independence fourteen 
years. Lodovico persuaded the Emperor Maximilian to under¬ 
take the siege of Leghorn in person, at the head of the 'allied 
forces; but the enterprise proved a ridiculous failure. ■ 

At the beginning of 1497 Charles VIII. made some feeble 
attempts to revenge himself on Sforza for the loss of Naples. 
Some 12,000 men, under Trivulzio and Caj^inal Julian della 

‘ Muratori, Anncdi, t. ix. p. 386. 
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Rovere, made an attack upon Genoa, which entirely failed; and 
a truce of six months was then agreed upon between France and 
the allies. A blow struck at Milan might probably have been 
successful; but the Duke of Orleans, now, by the death of the 
Dauphin Roland, heir presumptive of the French Crown, had 
incurred the jealousy of Charles, who felt no inclination to sup¬ 
port his claims to the Milanese. On the expiration of the truce 
in October, it was renewed only between Fiance and Spain. 
Ferdinand the Catholic, who had no more regard for the bonds 
of kinship than for the faith of treaties, had already begun to 
harbour designs against the dominions of his Neapolitan cousin, 
which were to be carried out in conjunction with France. 

. During Charles VIII .’s brief stay at Naples, the Spanish 
SoTereigns had negotiated some marriages for their children, 
which were destined to have an important influence on the 
future fortunes of Europe. The expedition of Charles had 
had great effect in opening out wider views and a larger policy 
among F^rinces. Hitherto the marriages of Spanish Kings had 
been mostly confined to the Peninsula; but an important mar¬ 
riage treaty was now negotiated ivith the House of Austria. It 
was arranged that Don John, Prince of Asturias,* the heir 
apparent of Spain, should marry Margaret, daughter of the 
Emperor Maximilian, and that the latter’s son, the Archduke 
Philip, heir of the Netherlands in right of his mother, should 
espouse Joanna, second daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella. In 
the following year (October, 1490), a marriage, which had been 
arranged as early as 1489, was also contracted between Catharine, 
youngest daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, and Arthur, 
Prince of Wales, son of our Henry VII. Towards the autumn 
of 1496, a large Spanish fleet convoyed Joanna to Flanders, and 
she was married to Philip at Lille. In the ensuing winter, the 
same fleet carried Margaret to Spain, who was united to Don 
John at Burgos, April 3rd, 1497; but the youthful bridegroom 
did not long survive. Soon after this marriage was cclobi’ated 
that of Isabella, eldest daughter of the Spanish Sovereigns, with 
Emanuel, King of Pqrtugal, who had succeeded to the Portu¬ 
guese throne on the death of his cousiil, John II., in 1196. 
Isabella was the wridow of Emanuel’s kinsman, Alfonso. Bred up 

‘ The title of Prince of the Asturias ■ III., on occasion of his manjage with 
w^s appropriated to the heir apparent of the daughter of John of Gaunt, Duke 
Castile, in professed imitation of that of of Lancaster, in 1388. Prescott,. Fenl. 
Prince of Wales, and was bestowed on the and Isabella, vol. ii. p. 317 sq., and 322, 
In&nt Don Henry, aftenrards Henry note. 
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in all the bigotry of the Spanish Oourts, Isabella stipulated, 
as the price of her hand, that Emanuel should banish the Jews 
from his dominions; and that otherwise enlightened monarch, 
blinded by the passion which he had conceived for Isabella 
during her residence in Portugal, consented to a measure which 
in his heart he disapproved. On the death of Don John, the 
only male heir to Castile (October 4th, 1497), the succession 
devolved to Isabella, who, however, also died in giving birth to 
a son, August, 1498. This child died in his second year, and 
thus Joanna, Isabella’s next sister, became the heiress of*the 
Spanish Crowns. But to return to the affairs of Italy. 

Alexander VI., in whom Savonarola inspired a kind of terror, 
and who had long hesitated to attack the Florentine prophet, at 
length prohibited him from preaching; but Savonarola continued 
to thunder against the corruption of Rome and to invoke the 
vengeance of heaven upon that City. His asceticism took every 
day a more rigid form, and at length began to breed ^ssension 
in Florence. On Shrove Tuesday, 1497, ho caused to be burnt 
in the public place a pile of books, pictures, musical instruments, 
&c., obtained from their possessors either voluntarily or by com¬ 
pulsion ; but the charge that rare manuscripts and valuable works 
of art were destroyed on this occasion seems to be unfounded, or 
at all events exaggerated.^ 

It was from the midst of orgies, which might vie iu filthiness 
with those of the worst and most shameless of the heathen Roman 
Emperors, that the Pope launched against his Florentine censor 
the most awful of his spiritual weapons.. The wickedness and 
crimes of the Papal family were this year more than usually con¬ 
spicuous. Julia Farnese, the Pope’s mistress, called from her 
beauty Julia Bella,"’ with whom he lived in open sacrilegious 
adultery, and who was accustomed to parade herself with unblush¬ 
ing effrontery in all Church festivals, bore him a son in the 
month of April. Nor was the stain of blood wanting. In July, 
Francis Borgia, Duke of Gandia, the Pope’s eldest and favourite 
son, having suppdd vnth his brother Crosar, Cardinal of Valencia, 
at the house of their mother Vanozza near the Church of St. 
Peter in Vinculis, they rode home together on their mules, but 
parted company on the way. The Duke was never more seen 
alive ; but his body, bearing nine wounds, was found next even- 

' OnthissulyectseeVillarI.lib.iu.cap.6. caused Pinturicchjo to paint a pictare oF 

’ Ste was a Sister ofCardinal Alessandro her in the character of the Virgin, with 
Farnese (Poiie Paul III.) and married to himself in the act of adoration! See 
one of the Orsini family. Alexander VI. Roscbe, Leo X. vol. i. p. 355. 
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ing in the Tiber, into which it had been thrown, at a place where 
it was usual to discharge into the riTcr all the filth of the City. 
Contemporary testimony points almost unanimously to his brother 
the Cardinal as the murderer.* It was in fact, as Michelet well 
expresses it, a change of reign—the accession of Caesar Borgia. 
With a few inches of steel the Cardinal of Valencia had achieved 
much. Ho had made himself the eldest son—the heir; and com¬ 
pelled his father to unfrock him, to make him a laynian, in order 
that he might found the fortunes of the House,* as we shall pre¬ 
sently have to tell. But the stroke fell upon Alexander like a 
thunderbolt. Ho confessed his sins in open Consistoi’y, and 
announced his intention of amending his life. His repentance, 
however, was of short duration. In a few days he resumed his 
old habits, transferred to the murderer all the affection he had 
felt for the victim, and recompensed himself for his short absti¬ 
nence by a new outbreak of debauchery and cruelty. It was about 
this time also that Alexander pronounced a divorce between his 
daughter Lucretia and her husband, Ciovanni Sfor/.a, Lord of 
Pesaro, from whose protection she had withdrawn herself. 

With all his enthusiasih, Savonarola was not yet prejiared for 
schism; he submitted for awhile .to the Pope and abstained from 
preaching. During the carnival of 1498, however, he remoimted 
the pulpit with fresh vigour; and, being now resolved t(j venture 
every tiling upon the struggle, he openly attacked the infallibility 
of the Pope, and wrote letters to the principal Sovereigns of 
Europe, urging them to call a General Council and depose him. 
Enraged by the monlj^s contumacy, Alexander threatened the 
Florentines with interdict unless they prohibited him from preach¬ 
ing. An interdict would have injured theii' trade, and a Pratica, 
or -extraordinary council, forbade Savonarola to mount the iiulpit; 
and at this juncture an incident occurred which put an end to 
Ids labours and his life. 

The supremacy of the Dominicans had long excited the 
jealousy and envy of the other mendicant orders, and the de¬ 
clining fortunes of Savonarola seemed to offer an opjioi’tunity 

* Hoscoe, in his of Ztco .V, (vol i. de' Teliiii, extracts of wliieii liave Ix^en 

p. 227, ed. 1827), has endeavoured, but published by Rnnkc (see J'oji'k oJ liomi-, 
without success, to clear Caesar Borgia Mrs. Austin’s traiisl. vol. i. p. .’iO). Ros- 

of all blame in this transaction ; the coe is jierhaps more successful in his vin- 

best recent historians, Sismondi, Ranke, dication of Lucretia Borgia, ttjiose life, 
Michelet, and others, sjdll adhere to the at all events^ after her marriage with 

old tradition, which has been coutlnned Alfon-so d'Este. socm.s to have been irre- 

since Roscoe wrote, by another contempo. proiichable. 
rary authority, the Diario of Sebastiano ’ lleiitiiKixiinr. p. 100. 
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for his destruction. Francesco di Puglia, a Franciscan friar of 
St* Croce, had in his sermons often denounced'Savonarola as a 
heretic and false prophet, and he now proposed that to prove the 
truth of their respective doctrines both should enter the fire.* 
Savonarola took no notice of this' challenge; but there was in St. 
Mark’s one Fra Domenico da Pescia, who had recently had a 
violent personal dispute with Francesco about his Prior’s teach -1 
ing; and being of a warm and fanatical temper, and a devoted 
disciple of Savonarola, he signified he willingness to accept the 
proof proposed. With ,this view he published his master’s three 
** Conclusions—1. The Church of God wants renovation: it will 
be scourged and renewed. 2. Florence, also, after the scourging, 
will be renewed and prosper. 3. The Infidels will be converted 
to Christ. And he invited all to subscribe them who were will¬ 
ing to maintain their truth or falsehood by the ordeal of fire. 
Francesco declined to enter the flames with Domenico, but offered 
to do so with Savonarola; who, however, would not sign his own 
propositions. The party of the Compagnacci, or Libertines, at 
this time prevailed in the Signory; they thought it a good oppor¬ 
tunity to ruin Savonarola, and fomented the quarrel by again 
publishing the “ Conclusions ” and inviting signatures. The trial 
now seemed to be inevitable. Savonarola had often told the 
people that his words would bo confirmed by supemp,tural signs, 
and the time seemed to bo come. The Piagnoni were as desirous 
of the trial as the Cowpagnacci, for they were confident that their 
Prophet would enter the fire and work a miracle. As to Savo¬ 
narola himself, though he disliked the experiment i|x his own 
person, yet ho was inwardly satisfied with Domfenico’s ardour, 
and with seeing that fate concurred to make the trial necessary. 
Domenico, ho reasoned, could not be so ardent unless inspired by 
God; and he thought it natural enough that the Lord should work 
a miracle to confound his adversaries. One Fra Silvestro, too, in 
whose visions ho believed, had seen the angels both of Domenico 
and Savonarola, who had told him that Domenico would come 
out unharmed. As to himself, Savonarola alleged several rea¬ 
sons why he should, not enter into such " miserable contests 
and he even somewhat abated his pretensions to prophe%. 
“ For myself,” he declared, "I reserve myself for a greater work, 
for which I shall always bo ready to give my life.” A pretty 
plain confession that he thought he should'«be burnt on this 
occasion. 

* The following account of this singular contest is taken from Villari, lib. iv, cap. 7. 
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The Signory had fitted a day^fof the trial; and. they decreed 
that if Domenico should perish in it, Savonarola must leave 
Florence within three hours. Several Dominican and Francis¬ 
can friars, and many lay people of both sexes, had signed the 
challenge; but the champions selected were Fra Domenico and 
Fra Giuliano EondineUi, a brother of Francesco di Puglia. The 
Died had still remained friendly to Savonarola, who, on the morn¬ 
ing of the trial, sent them a message to take care that neither of 
the champions should be able to get out and leave his opponent 
in the fire; and with this view he suggested that the pile should 
be lit at one end before the monks went in, and at the other 
directly they had entered ! * 

On the morning of the 7th Apiul, 1198, the Dominican friars 
of St. Mark, in number about 200, marched in solemn procession 
to the Piazza della Signoria, the place appointed for this singular 
ordeal. Domenico went first, having a cope of flame-coloured 
velvet, and in his hand a cross j his head was erect, his coun¬ 
tenance serene. Savonarola, clothed in* white and carrying the 
Sacrament, followed the champion of his doctrines. The Pro¬ 
cession was closed by tKe rest of his community, chanting with 
sonorous voices the psalm, “Exurgat Deus et disaipcnlur inimici 
ejus” Thus they proceeded to the Loggia de’ Lanzi, whore 
also the Franciscans had arrived. The Loggia had been divided 
by a partition in the middle; the side nearest the Palace was 
assigned to the Dominicans, the further one was occupied by the 
Franciscans. Before the Loggia was stationed a guard of 300 
nffen, while 500 more were arrayed before the Palace, and an 
equal nSmber under the opposite Tetto dei Pisani. In the 
middle of the pistzza, from the marble lion called Marzocco near 
the Palace, towards the Tetto dei Pisani, stretched the pile, com¬ 
posed of wood intermixed with resin and other combustible 
materials, and having a narrow lane in the middle for the 
champions. 

Various feelings agitated the motley crowd in the piazza. 
Weepers and Libertines, Dominicans and Franciscans, jostled 
one another in anxious expectation, while a few more indifferent 
’spectators waited quietly as for some scen’e in a play. Savona¬ 
rola, excited by the number of beholders, by the chants ef his 
monks, and by the enthusiasm of Domenico, was anxious to 
obviate all dela^; but Francesco and hi^ brother Giulfano had 
not appeared in the Loggia, and when Savonarola pressed them 

‘ Villari, vol. ii. p. 125. 
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to make haste and not keep the people Kaiting, they began to 
find various pretexts for delay. Thjfy*objeoted thatkJBVa Domenico's 
red cope might be enchanted by Savonarola, they-made the same 
objection io the frock with which' ho,had exchanged it, and i<rhen 
this was do fled, offered other objections of the same kind, which 
were all complied with. The people, who had been waiting 
many hours, began to murmur at these delays, and seditious 
cries were raised. Their discontent was augmented by a heavy 
shower, which, however, did not disperse them. But fresh objec¬ 
tions were started. The Franciscans demanded that.Fra Domenico 
should lay aside his crucifix, to which he assented j but he insisted 
on entering the fire with the Sacrament. Hereupon a long theo¬ 
logical dispute: the Franciscans alleging that the consecrated 
Host would bo bui-nt, while Savonarola and Domenico maintained, 
quoting the authority of many doctors, that though the accidents 
might be destroyed the substance could not. The Signory now 
lost all patience, and directed that the trial should not take place. 

It is said that the whole affair was nothing but a trick, concerted 
between the Signory and the Franciscans, in order to ruin Savona¬ 
rola ; but this improbable allegation see'ms to rest only on a sus¬ 
picion of Fra Benedetto, the biographer and devoted partisan of 
Savonarola. However this may be, the indignation of the people 
at the almost ludicrous result is indescribable. Savonarola was 
abandoned oven by -his own followers, who exclaimed that he 
ought to have entered the fire alone, and thus at last have given 
an indisputable px’oof of those supernatural powers which he so 
loudly claimed. To unprejudiced minds, this opinion will pro¬ 
bably appear to be not far from the truth. If such* was the 
judgment of Savonarola's friends, we may injagine the trium¬ 
phant fury of his enemies at the discovery of his imposture. It 
was with difficulty that he and Fra Domenico regained their don- 
vent in safety, escorted by a few troops under their friend Mar- 
cuccio Salviati. Here they had to endure a siege from the 
Libertines and Weepers combined, in which some lives were 
lost j but Savonarola with Fra Domenico at last surrendered 
themselves into the hands of the officers of the Signory. They 
were conducted to the Palace, and imprisoni^ in separate'cham- 
bora^ Fra Silvestro, who had concealed himself in the convent, 
was captured on the following day. The Pope, delighted at these., 
events, ^ave the Florgntines his absolution and benediction, and 
permitted the Signory to try the captive mon&s. Savonarola 
was examined under torture, during which he now asserted, now 
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retrao)ied, his doctxines. Fra Domenico showed more courage and 
constancy, and«woald make retraction. Fra Silreatro, weak 
both in head end heart, sought only to save his<>life, confessed 
anything that was desired,^tehounced' his tenets, anj^ traduced 
the character of Savonai?ola» In this extremity of misfortune, 
Savonarola was deserted even by the monks of St. Mark. In a 
letter to the Pope, they affirmed that they had been deceived by 
Savonarola's cunning and simulated devotion, but at the same 
time they testified to the purity of his life.^ .Mexander absolved 
them, and empowered the Archbishop of Florence to give abso¬ 
lution for all crimes, even homicide, committed to procure 
Savonarola’s ruin. 

In a letter of congratulation to the Signory, the Pope re¬ 
quested them to put Savonarola into his hands alive. This was 
refused as inconsistent witli the dignity of the Republic; but they 
allowed Alexander to send two Apostolic Commissaries to Florence 
to try him. They entered Florence amidst shouts from the popu¬ 
lace of “Death to the Frate which was, indeed, predetermined. 
The forms of a trial, again accompanied with torture, were re¬ 
peated, and the three cdptive monks were condemned to death. 
Fra Domenico retained his courage and fanaticism to the last, 
and requested, as a favour, to be burnt alive. On the 2;lrd of 
May, the three monks were led forth to execution. On theRing- 
hiera, a sort of platform in front of the Palace, were erected three 
tribunals; at that nearest the gate sat the Bishop of Vasona; at 
the middle one were the Apostolic Commissaries ; while the third, 
close to the Marzocco of Donatelli, was occupied by the Gon¬ 
falonier Snd the Eight. From the Marzocco, as in the former 
trial, a pile of wopd and combustibles extended towards the Tetto 
dei Pisani; but now, at the further end of it, was a huge stake 
with a transverse beam, on which the condemned wore to be 
hanged before their bodies were committed to the flames. As 
they descended the staircase of the Palace they were stripped of 
their monastic habit, by some friars of their own order belonging 
to St. Maria Novella; but their frocks were replaced in order to 
be again taken off" by the Bishop of Vasona, when he delivered 
over the condemned^to the secular arm. Next, before the Apos¬ 
tolic Commissaries, they heard their sentence as heretics and schis¬ 
matics; finally, at the third tribunal, their civil condemnation 
was pronounced. Savonarola was hanged t^e last, amid the jeers 
and insults of the populace. The bodies of the monks, whelilife 

• ViUari„vol. ii. p. 1S2. 
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was extinct, were cut down and burnt; tbeir relics were collected 
and thrown from the Ponte Veochio into the Arno. 

The aims of Savonarola to reform the Church and to restore 
civil liberty were laudable; but he :^iled in the means which he 
adopted to achieve them, and through a t^eaknesa of character 
which disqualified him from becoming a great reformer. His 
chief failing was spiritual pride, engendered by seeing the most 
cultivated people in Europe hang upon his lips and regard him as 
a prophet. This pride caused his fall, by inducing him to advance 
pretensions which were untenable, and which, when brought' to 
the test, ho had not the courage to support. His conduct was 
guided by sentiment rather than by reason. He had not the 
intellectual power of Luther or Calvin. He thought that the 
Church might be reformed by what he called a “ flagellation,^^ 
and still retain its ancient doctrines and practices; and he did 
not proceed to inquire whether the abuses in it were founded on 
a wrong view of religion and a misinterpretation of Scripture. 
In short, he desired a reformation within the Church; which, as 
we shall see further on, was tried and found wanting. Luther, 
as he advanced in life, flung off monasticism, while Savonarola 
clung closer and closer to his Dominican frock and his convent 
of St. Mark. Hence his influence uove» extended beyond his 
immediate hearers and the walls of Florence. He let fall, 
indeed,^ some expressions which subsequently induced the Pro¬ 
testants to claim his authority, and Luther published in Ger¬ 
many, in 1523, one of his tracts, in a preface to which he de¬ 
clares Savonarola to be the precursor of his doctrine of justifica¬ 
tion by faith alonc.^ But though Savonarola may haVe let fall 
some words which seem to support that vievs^ in others he ex¬ 
pressly repudiates the doctrine. In fact, hye does not -seem to 
have had any very clear notions on the subject, and perhaps did 
not understand the metaphysical question which underlies it, as 
to the nature of the udlh* It is at all events certain that he 
never contemplated separation from the Church of Home. . 

A few days after the execution of Savonarola, a letter arrived 
from the King of France to request his pardon. That King, how¬ 
ever, was no longer Charles VIII., but Louis XII. A remark¬ 
able change had been observed in the conduct of Charles toward a 

' I’orrftjc iibfr Savonarolas Atutlr^unff ' as the French say, is payer de paroles, 
dts 51 Psalms. „ and a begging of tiie whoia ouetition 

» 'Rius in one of his sermons he says : whether the will determines itself.—See 
“ If I should be asked why the will is free, Villari, i. 166. 

. 1 answer, because it is the will.” Which, 
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the close of his life, the resiilt probably of declining health. He 
wa,s no longer the trifling dissipated creature of his earlier days; 
his conversation had become graver, and he had renounced his 
disorderly life. His expedition to Italy had inspired him with a 
certain degree of taste, which he displayed at the Castle of Am- 
boise, where he took up his residence early in 1498. Here he 
began to build on a large scale, and employed sculptors and 
painters whom he had brought with him from Naples—the first 
indication of the introduction of Italian art into Franco. He was 
meditating another expedition int 9 Italy, and, being sensible of 
his former mistakes, ho resolved to take measures for assuring a 
‘ permanent conquest. On the 7th of April, 1498, as he was pro¬ 
ceeding from his chamber with Anne of Brittany, his consort, to 
see a game of tennis, in passing through a dark gallery ho struck 
his head against a door. Although a little stunned by the blow 
he passed on, conversing cheerfully with those around him, when 
he was suddenly struck with apoplexy, and, being carried to an 
adjoining garret, expired in a few hours. Ho had not yet com¬ 
pleted his twenty-eighth year. 

With Charles VIII. was extinguished the direct lino of the 
House of Valois. The Crown was now transferred to the collateral 
branch of Orleans, ffcd Louis, Duke of Orleans, descended from 
the second son of King Charles V. and his consort Valentina Vis¬ 
conti, of the ducal House of Milan, succeeded Charles Vlll. with 
the title of Louis XII. The new King, feeble both in body and 
mind, was one of those characters to which the absence of strong 
passions or opinions lends the appearance of good nature, and 
even of virtue. He was naturally formed to bo governed, and 
with him ascended the throne a prelate who had long been his 
director, George d^Amboise, Archbishop of Rouen. Amboise 
was the first in that series of Cardinal-ministers whqse reign in 
France lasted a century and a half; for though Cardinals Balue and 
Brifonnet had been members of the Council, they did not enjoy 
^he high post and the influence of Amboise. A man severed by 
his vocation from the world, without wife or children, and having 
no family to found, must, it was concluded, be necessarily devoid 
of avarice and ambition! Yet the clerical 'profession was precisely 
tl^t which offfered in those days the easiest avenue to wealth com¬ 
bined with the distant prospect of a diadem. The views both of 
Louis XII. an4 of his minister were direoted towards iWy. The 
King's heart was set on the conquest of the Duchy of Milttn and 
the rfcovery of the Kingdom of Naples; the Archbishop wanted 
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to be Pope, and bis best chance of attaining that dignity lay in 
the success of his master’s projects. The EL Dorado of both lying 
beyond the Alps, they could afford to be moderate in France. 
The disinterested Amboise could never be persuaded to accept a 
second benefice, yet left at his death an enormous fortune, wrung 
for the most part from the Italians. In pursuance of his schemes, 
it was necessary that France should be contented and quiet j*and 
the domestic government of Louis XII. was accordingly mild and 
equitable. One of his first cares was to banish all fear lesl he 
should remember former wrongs when a partisan chief in the war 
of Brittany, and he hastened to announce as his maxim, “ that it 
would ill become a King of France to avenge the quarrels of the 
Duke of Orleans.” In accordance with it, among other instances, 
Louis de la Tremoille, the famous captain who had made Louis 
prisoner at .St. Aubin, was confirmed in all his honours and pen¬ 
sions ; and Madame Anne of France, with her husband, Peter, 
Duke of Bourbon, was invited to Blois, and loaded with favours. 
W'^hile the higher ranks were thus propitiated, the middle classes 
were conciliated by some us('ful reforms in the administration of 
justice, and by a government founded ort order and economy. 

One of the first affairs that engaged the attention of the new 
King brought him into near connection with the Coujt of Rome, 
and decided the colour of his future Italian policy. By the mar¬ 
riage contract between Charles YIII. and Anne of Brittany, that 
Duchy reverted to his widow upon his death, and was thus again 
severed from the Crown of France. It was, indeed, provided by 
that instrument that Anno should contract no second marriage, 
excej)! witli Charles’s successor or the heir to the throne; but 
this clause setuued defeated by the circumstance that Louis XII. 
was already married, and was without issue. He determined, how¬ 
ever, to remove this obstacle by procuring a divorce from his ugly 
and deformed wife Joanne, daughter of Louis XI. We have 
before adverted to the mistake of those who hold that a mutual 
passion had long existed between Louis XII. and Anne; the Em- 
j)oror Maximilian, to whom she had been affianced, alone possessed 
Anne’s heart. She had even lived on ill terms with Louis during 
the life of Charles‘\’’III.’, but her choice was now restricted to him, 
and whatever might be her aftection for Brittany, the dignity a 
Queen of France was not to be despised. She had displayea a 
somewhat theatrical grief* on the death of Charlea VIII.; yet in 

‘ She introduced the custom of wear- the name of Rdnef Munches. Martin, 
ing hlaek for inournmg. The widowe.1 Hist, de France, t. vii. p. 302. 

Queens had previously worn white, whence ^ 
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little more than four months after that event she signed a promise 
of marriage with Louis XII., insisting, however, on much more 
favourable conditions as to her Duchy of Brittany than she had 
obtained under her former contract, and which infinitely multi¬ 
plied the chances of Brittany being again separated from France. 
Thus Louis, to procure a divorce, stood in urgent need of the 
Pope’s services, just at the .time when the latter had withdrawn 
his son CsBSar, the Cardinal of Valencia, from the ecclesiastical 
profession, and had determined to make him a great temporal 
Prince. With this view Alexander had already .demanded for 
Ceesar the hand of a daughter of King Frederick of Naples; and 
being nettled by a refusal, he resolved to throw himself into the 
arms of the French party. The disgraceful alliance between 
Louis and the Borgias was thus cemented by their mutual wants, 
and Csesar Borgia was despatched into France. 

George d’Amboise and his master could not have been ignorant 
of the strange history of Crosar Borgia—it was only too notorious. 
He was, however, well received at the French Court, whore his 
handsome person, sumptuous dress, and magnificent suite at¬ 
tracted general attention. He came provided with the necessary 
bull for the divorce, and was determined to sell it at the highest 
possible rate. It was a sale in open market of a solemn function 
of the Church, The Archbishop of Rouen was gained by a 
Cardinal’s hat and the prospect of the tiara. A bargain was soon 
struck. Caesar, who had his father under his thumb, could make 
and unmake as many Cardinals as should be necessary to .secure 
Amboise’s election after Alexander YI.'s death; in return for 
which he was to be helped by the French arms in recovering the 
territories claimed by the Church, and converting them into a 
Principality or Kingdom for himself. Lo^s also engaged to re¬ 
nounce all attempts upon Naples, except in favour of the House 
of Borgia; a circumstance from which it appears that the I’ojm 
had even then formed designs upon that Kingdom.* The divorce 
was soon granted, though on pleas the most frivolous and unjust; 
Jeanne defended herself but feebly, and retired to Bourges, whore 
she became the foundress of a religious order. Ctesar Borgia was 
made Duke of Valentinois in Dauphin4, received in money 30,000 
gojd ducats, with a pension of 2(^000 livres, and the Order of St. 
Michael. Above all, he was apipointed to a company of one 
hundred lances^ and the ^ench flag b^jng thus. put* into his 

• See the Relatione of Polo Capello, ap. Rai.kj, Popes of Rome, vol. iii. App, p. 252 
(Mrs. Austin’s transl.) 
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liandsj he assumed the style of Cassar Borgia “ of France." The 
title was afterwards confirmed by a matrimonial connection with 
the French royal family, and in May, 1499, he espoused Charlotte, 
daughter of Alan d’Albret, a near kinsman of Louis XII,; but the 
young bride remained in France.' 

Before these negotiations were completed, Cassar Borgia ex¬ 
hibited a touch of his Italian arts. In hope of extorting further 
concessions from Louis, he had delayed producing the bull of dis¬ 
pensation for affinity; but the Bishop of Cette, one of the Papal 
Commissaries, having informed the King that it had been signed 
by the Pope, and was in Caasar’s hands, Louis caused the eccle¬ 
siastical judges to pronounce his divorce. A few days after, the 
Bishop of Cette died of poison! The King’s marriage with Anne 
of Biittauy was celebrated January 7th, 1499. 

Louis’s designs on Milan were supported by the Venetians, 
•whom Lodovico Sforza had offended by thwarting their views on 
Pisa; and in February, 1499, they contracted an alliance -with 
Franco against the Duke of Milan; the French King agreeing to 
assign to them Cremona and the Ghiara d’Adda, or the country 
between the Adda, the Po, and the Oglto. The state of Europe 
seemed to favour the enterprise of Louis XII. In England, 
Henry A^II., occupied in strengthening himself upon the throne, 
])aid little hoed to the affairs of the continent. Maximilian bore 
more ill-will to France, but had less power to show it. As Em¬ 
peror, he was without revenue or soldiers, nay almost ■without 
jurisdiction ; his hereditary lands alone afforded him some re¬ 
sources. Towards the end of Charles A^III.’s reign he had been 
])roparing an expedition against Franco, in order to force Charles 
to restore Burgundy, and some towns in Artois, which latter, by 
the treaty of Senlis, wore to revert to his son Philip as soon as 
the loiter should come of ago, and should do homage for them to 
the King of Franco. But although Philip had long since assumed 
the government of his provinces, and offered to perform the re¬ 
quired homage, yet France had on different pretexts deferred 
fulfilling the stipulations of the treaty. Soon after Louis XII.’s 
accession, Maximilian penetrated into Burgundy with a consider¬ 
able army, which, hou^ever, ho was soon obliged to dismiss for 
want of the necessary funds to maintain it. But the desire of 
Louis to enter upon his Italian campaign led him soon after to 
restore the towns in q^uestion to Philip, and to consent that his 
claims on Burgundy should be referred to arbitration. The Em- 
• Eclazione of Polo Capello, loc. cit. 
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pire, whose States cared more about the Swiss League than the 
Oerman claims in Italy, soon afterwards engaged in a war with the 
Swiss, whom Maximilian was striving to reduce under the autho¬ 
rity of the newly created Imperial Chamber; and it was in vain 
that the Duke of Milan sought his assistance. Of all European 
States, Spain alone had the power and the will for active inter¬ 
ference in the affairs of Italy; and Louis XII. had secured the 
neutrality of that country by the treaty of Marcoussis, August 5th, 
1498, by which all the differences between France and Spain had 
been arranged. Nay, Ferdinand the Catholic probably beheld 
with pleasure an expedition from which ho might eventually hope 
for some benefit to himself. The only Italian ally of Lodovico 
Sforza was King Frederick of Naples, w^ho could spare no troops 
for Iiis assistance; the only foreign Power whoso aid he could in¬ 
voke was the Turkish Sultan, and his application to Bajazet II. 
was supported by the Neapolitan King. The ravages, however, 
which the Turkish hordes consequently inflicted on the Venetian 
province of Friuli, and even ,aa far as the neighbourhood of 
Vicenza, did not arrest the progress of the French, and only 
served to cast odium upOn the Duke of Milan as the ally of the 
Moslem Infidels. 

The preparations for the Italian expedition were completed 
about the end of July, 1499.' Louis, who did not himself intend 
to pass the Alps, reviewed his army at Lyon, which consisted of 
about 23,000 men, with fifty-eight guns. The command was en¬ 
trusted to three experienced captains, of whom two might be called 
foreigners; namely, Robert Stuart d’Aubigny, and Trivulzio, by 
birth a Milanese noble; the third was Louis, Count of Ligni, the 
patron and master in the art of war of the illustrious Bayard. 
Lodovico’s general, Galeazzo di San Severino, did not venture 
to oppose the French in the field, and shut him.self up in 
Alessandria; whence, having probably been bribed, he stole 
away one night to Milan. As soon as his soldiers became aware 
of his flight, they evacuated Alessandria in confusion, and were 
pursued and dispersed by the French gens d’armes. On the other 
side, the Venetians had entered all the towns between the Adda 
and the Oglio without striking a blow. ' But, what was worse, 
symptoms of disaffection appeared in Milan itself. The citizens 
had resolved not to endure a siege, and the Duke's treasurer was 
murdered in the streets while attempting to levy money.* Sforza, 

* For this period see Jean d’Auton, Tremoillc, St. Gelais, le loyal Serviteiir, 
Hut, de LouU AV/., the Memoires of X#a £cc. 
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feeling that he was no longer safe in his capital, set off for Tyrol 
to seek aid from Maximilian. Milan now declared for the French 
(September 14th ); the other towns followed the example of the 
capital, and thus the conquest of the Milanese duchy was achieved 
in less than a month. Delighted at this brilliant success, Louis 
crossed the Alps to enjoy his triumph, and entered Milan, October 
6th, amid cries of Viva Francia! His first acts were popular. 
The citizens were gratified by the promise of a reduction in taxes; 
but as this could not be effected to any great extent, Louis soon 
lost the brief popularity ho had acquired. After a few weoks^ 
sojourn, he returned to France, having appointed Trivulzio his 
Lieutenant in the Milanese. Genoa, which after the submission 
of Milan had again placed itself under the French, was intrusted 
to the comm.and of Philip of Cloves, Lord of Raven.stein, assisted 
by Battistino Fregoso, the head of the French party in that city. 

The French soon became unpopular ifi Milan. Trivulzio exer¬ 
cised the government intrusted to him in the most tyrannical 
manner, while the French soldiers made themselves hated and 
suspected by their extortions, their hnmjnerie, and their amours. 
The party of the exiled Duke rapidly revived, and an extensive 
plot was laid to effect his restoration. Sforza had been received 
by Maximilian at Innsbruck with magnificent promises; but in 
fact the Emperor had no power to serve him, and was so poor that 
he even wanted to borrow what money the Duke had succeeded in 
retaining. Sforza, however, was of opinion that he had better 
employ it himself; and in spite of the ti’eaty between the French 
and Swiss, ho succeeded in engaging 8,000 or 9,000 of the latter 
in his service. At the news of his approach by the Lake of Como 
a general insurrection broke out at Milan (January 25th, 1500) ; 
Trivulzio and the Count of Ligni, leaving a garrison in the citadel 
of Milan, retired to Novara., and thence to Mortara j where they 
shut themselves up to await reinforcements from France. The 
capture of Novara had been facilitated by the treachery of the 
Siviss garrison in the French service, who finding their country¬ 
men better paid and fed by Sforza, passed over to his ranks. 
The great competition for the hiring of the Swiss, and the con¬ 
sequent influx of mon?y among them, had introduced a lament¬ 
able change in their manners. They were become a people of 
mercenary adventurers, ever ready to sell their blood for gold, 
which wils spent in brutal debauchery; and treachery of course 
followed, of which we shall have to narrate numerous instances. 

The Duke of Milan was naturally very anxious to detach the 
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Venetians from France; but though he begged them to dictate 
the conditions of a peace, and though secretly they were not dis¬ 
pleased at the reverses of the French, they were not yet prepared 
to violate their treaty with Louis. Both the French and the 
Milanese armies had been largely recruited when they met near 
Novara, April 5th, 1500. The infantry on both sides was almost 
entirely composed of Swiss; those in the French army, however, 
had bedii furnished by the Common League, and marched under 
the banners of their several Cantons; while those in the ranks of 
the Duke had been hired without the sanction of their govern¬ 
ment. The Swiss Diet had issued an order that Swiss should not 
engage one another, a breach of which would have rendered those 
in Lodovico’s service guilty of treason ; and the latter, in conse¬ 
quence, when the French, after a short cannonade were about to 
charge, withdrew into Novara, and were followed by the rest of 
the army. In the ensuing night Lodovico’s Swiss began to 
parley with the French, and engaged to evacuate the country on 
receiving a safe-conduct. As a pretext for their desertion, they 
clamorously demanded their arrears of pay; and all they would 
allow the victim of their perfidy was, that he should conceal him¬ 
self in their ranks when they evacuated the town. On the follow¬ 
ing morning, Sforza, now old and feeble, put on the frock of a 
Cordelier, to pass himself off for chaplain of the Swiss mercenaries, 
and might have escaped in this disguise had not a Swiss soldier 
betrayed him for a reward of 200 crowns. He was seized and 
taken to the Castle of Noyara. The Swiss in their retreat per¬ 
fidiously seized Bellinzona, at which Louis XII. was forced to 
connive; and they thus secured an entrance into the Milanese 
Duchy. * ’ 

Consternation reigned at Milan. When Cardinal d’Amboise 
returned thither accompanied by Trivulzio, a long procession of 
men and women, with bare heads, and clothed in white, repaired 
to the town-hall to deprecate his anger for their “ accursed re¬ 
bellion.” D’Amboise, however, did not abuse his victory. Only 
four of the ringleaders were put to death at Milan, and tlie otlier 
rebellious towns were amerced in moderate sums for the costs of 
the war. Charles d’Amboise, a nephew cf the Cardin<ars, was 
substituted for Trivulzio, as Governor of Milan. But Louis XII. 
did not extend to his Italian rivals the same generosity which he 
had previously displayed towards his French opponents. * Lodo- 
vico Sforza was oarried into France, and Louis caused him to be 
confined in the great tower of Lochos, where he, like Cardinal 
I. E 
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Balue, was shut up in an iron cage eight feet long and six broad. 
It was only towai-ds the close of his life, which was prolonged ten 
years, that the hardship of his captivity was mitigated, and the 
whole Castle laid open to him.’ Lodovico Sforza had been one 
of the ablest of Italian Princes. His administration and system 
of police were excellent; Milan in his hands became the city 
which it is at present; and it was he who completed the^admir¬ 
able network of Milanese irrigation, by making the gigantic canal 
which connects its rivers. Leonardo da Vinci, the loftiest and 
most universal genius of the age, chose Lodovico for his master, 
and quitted Florence to live at Milan. Besides Lodovico, four or 
five other members of the Sforza family, including his brother, the 
Cardinal Ascanio, had fallen into the hands of the French King; 
who caused Ascanio to be confined in the same tower at Bourges 
where he himself had been two years a prisoner, and doomed three 
sons of Galeazzo Maria Sforza to languish in an obscure dungeon. 
Duke Lodovico’s two sons, Maximilian and Francis, found refuge 
with the Emperor. 

The war between Florence and Pisa still continued. In con¬ 
sequence of his alliance with the Florentines Louis XII. sent in 
Juno, 1500, a body of troops to aid them in reducing Pisa. The 
Pisans professed their willingness to submit to the French King, 
but declared their determination to resist the Florentines to the 
last gasp. It is said that they received an attack of the French 
with shouts of Viva Franeia! which rendered it impossible to 
bring the French ti’oops a second time to the assault; and it be¬ 
came necessary to raise the siege. The assistance of Louis was 
of more service to the Borgia family. Alexander VI. and his 
children hastened to avail themselves of tho presence of the French 
in Italy, in order to push their schemes of ambition and aggran¬ 
dizement. Lucretia Borgia, who, after her divorce from Giovanni 
Sforza, had boon mai-riod to Alfonso, Duke of Biseglia, a natural 
son of Alfonso II. of Naples, and had been declared perpetual 
Governess of the Duchy of Spoleto, was now further invested with 
Sermoneta, wrested from the House of Gaetani. At the urgent 
entreaty of Pope Alexander, Louis also lent a small force to Caesar 
Borgia, to assist tho Papal troops in reducing the Lords of 
Romagna and tho March; as Sforza of Pesaro, Malatesta of 
Rimini, tho Riarii of Imola and Forli, and others. Forli was 
obstinately defended by Catharine Sforza, widow of Jerome Riario, 


* According to another account he died from his cage. See Dam, Hist, de Venise, 

of joy on the day that, he was liberated liv. xxi. § 9 5 Martin, t. vii. p. 326. 
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but was at length taken by assault, and Catharine sent prisoner to 
the Castle of St. Angelo at Rome. By the spring of 1501 all the 
small principalities of Romagna and its neighbourhood had been 
reduced; Csesar Borgia entered Rome in triumph, under the 
mingled banners of France and the Pope, and twelve new Car¬ 
dinals were created in order that he might be declared Duke of 
Romagna and Gonfalonier of the Church. Thus was the French 
flag prostituted in order to promote the designs of the Pope and 
his insatiable bastard son. Louis even notified to all the Italian 
Powers that he should regard any opposition to tho conquests of 
Cmsar Borgia as an injury done to himself; a policy disapproved 
by all the French council except D’Amboise, to whom Borgia 
held out the hope of the tiara. 

During these proceedings tho Pope’s family displayed all their 
characteristic crimes and wickedness. After the capture of Faenza, 
Astorre Manfredi, its youthful, handsome, and amiable Lord, was 
murdered, after having been first subjected to the most unnatural 
and disgusting treatment by Borgia. The Duke of Biseglia, 
Lucretia’s third husband, was stabbed on the stops of St. Peter’s 
(June, 1500,) by a band 6f assassins hired by her brother, who 
were safely escorted out of the city, and all pursuit after them 
forbidden. The Duke, whose wound was not mortal, was con¬ 
veyed to a chamber in the Pope’s palace, where ho was tended by 
his sister and by his wife. The Pope placed a guard to defend 
his son-in-law against his son, a precaution which Csesar Borgia 
derided. What is not done at noon,” he said, may be done at 
night.” He was as -good as his word. Before Biseglia had re¬ 
covered from his wounds, Caesar burst into his chamber, drove out 
his wife and sister, and caused him to be strangled.‘ Borgia’s 
motives for this murder have been variously ascribed to his in¬ 
cestuous passion for his sister and to his hatred of the House 
of Aragon. Some modem writers^ have supposed that the crime 
was perpetrated in order to make room for Lucretia’s fourth mar¬ 
riage with Alfonso d’Esto, future Duke of Ferrara; a supposition 
Kttle probable, and founded apparently on a mistake -of dates, as 
this marriage did not take place till towards the end of 1501, in¬ 
stead of a few weeks after the murder.® It was accomplished 
by bringing the influence of Prance to bear on the House of Bste; 

Ranke’s Popes, vol. i. p. so; Cf. Michelet, Eenaissance, p. 123. 

Michelet, Eenaissance, ^ 101. a See Murateri, Ann. vol. ix. anno 

* Gibbon, Ant. of Brunswick, Misc. 1500; vol. x. anno 1502. Cf. Roscoe, 
Works, vol. iii. p. 450 (ed. ISl.^- Cf. Leo X. vol i. 

Schlosser, Weltgesohichte, B. xi. S. 161 ; 
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Alfonso was persuaded that it would secure him from the ambition 
and the arms of Csesar Borgia. Lucretia became the idol of the 
poets and literary men who swarmed in the Court of Ferrara, and 
especially of Cardinal Bembo. Caesar Borgia, strong in the sup¬ 
port of France, was now aiming to establish a Kingdom in central 
Italy. His projects were aided by the Florentinesj who, however, 
soon became themselves the objects of his attacks, and were com¬ 
pelled to purchase his goodwill by giving him command of a 
division of their army, with a pension of 3,600 ducats. 

In the spring of 1501 the French army was ready to pursue 
its march to Naples. King Frederick* alarmed at the gathering 
storm, had some months before renewed the propositions formerly 
made by his father Ferdinand I. to Charles VIII.; namely, to 
acknowledge himself a feudatory of France, to pay an annual 
tribute, and to pledge several maritime towns as security for 
the fulfilment of these conditions. Louis, however, would net 
hear of these liberal offers, although Ferdinand the Catholic 
undertook to guarantee the payment of the tribute proffered by 
Frederick, and strongly remonstrated against the contemplated 
expedition of the French King. Ferdinand, finding that he could 
not divert Louis from his project, proposed to him to divide Naples 
between them, and a partition was arranged by a treaty concluded 
between the two monarehs at Granada, November 11th, 1500.^ 
Naples, the Terra di Lavoro, and the Abruzzi were assigned to 
Louis, with the title of King of Naples and Jerusalem; while 
Ferdinand was to have Calabria and Apulia with the title of Duke. 
The duplicity of Ferdinand towards his kinsman Frederick in this 
transaction is very remarkable. For months after the signing of 
the treaty ho left the King of Naples in expectation of receiving 
succours from him; and it was not till the eleventh hour (April,^ 
1501,) that he announced to Frederick his inability to help him 
in case of a h^rench invasion.® The contemplated confiscation of 
his dominions was of course still kept in the background, and 
meanwhile the forces of Ferdinand, under Gonsalvo de Cordova, 
wore admitted into the Neapolitan fortresses. Frederick opened 
to them without suspicion his ports and towns, and thus became 
the instrument of his own ruin. He had in vain looked around 
for assistance. He had paid the Emperor Maximilian 40,000 
ducats to make a diversion in his favour by attacking Milan, but 
Maximilian was detached from the Neapolitan alliance by a counter 

‘ Dumont, t. iii. pt. ii. p. 444. 
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bribe, and consented to prolong tbe truce with France. Frederick 
had then had recourse to Sultan Bsjazet II., with as little effect; 
and this application only served to throw odium on his cause. 
The recent capture of Modon by the Turks (August, 1500), and 
the massacre of its Bishop and Christian population, had excited 
a feeling of great indignation in Europe. Frederick’s application 
to Bajazet was alleged against him in the treaty of Granada ; and 
Ferdinand and Louis took credit to themselves for the desire of 
rescuing Europe from that peril by partitioning his dominions. 
Thus religion was as usual the pretext for spoliation and robbery. 
Nor did Ferdinand’s hypocrisy stop there. He made the atroci¬ 
ties at Modon a pretence for getting up a crusade, which served 
to conceal his preparations for a very different purpose. The 
armament under command of Gonsalvo de Cordova, the “ Great 
Captain,” as he was called after his Italian campaign,^ did indeed 
help the Venetians to reduce St. George in Cephalonia; but it re¬ 
turned to the ports of Sicily early in 1501, where it was in readi¬ 
ness to execute the secret designs of the Spanish King. Gonsalvo, 
the faithful servant of a perfidious master, the ready tool of all 
his schemes, acted his part well in this surprise of friendship. 
Alexander VI. had been induced to proclaim the crusade with a 
view to fill his own coffers. He drove a brisk trade in indul¬ 
gences, which he now extended to the dead; for he was the first 
Pope who claimed the power of extricating souls from Purgatory. 
To carry out the farce, Louis XII. signed a treaty of alliance 
against the Turks with Wladisiaus King of Hungary and Bohemia, 
and with John Albert King of Poland, brother of that Prince. 

The French army, which did not exceed 13,000 men, began its 
march towards Naples about the end of May, 1501, under com¬ 
mand of Stuart d’Aubigny, with Caesar Borgia for his lieutenant. 
When it arrived before Rome, June 25th, the French and Spanish 
ambassadors acquainted the Pope with the treaty of Granada, and 
the contemplated partition of Naples, in which the suzerainty of 
this Kingdom was guaranteed to the Holy See; a communication 
which Alexander received with more surprise than displeasure, 
and he proceeded, at once to invest the Kings of Franee and 
Aragon with the provinces which they respectively claimed.* 
Attacked in front by the French, in the rear by Gonsalvo, 

' The title of Gran Capitan was among * The bull of June 25, 15*^1, dividing 
the Spaniards nothing more than the the Kingdop of Naples betweeat Louis 
usual appellation of the generalissimo; and Ferdinand and Isabella is in the 
but it D^anie a permanent surname of Snpplt. to Dumont. Corjis Dipl. t. ii. pt. L 
Gonsalvo on account of his exploits. p. 1. 
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Frederick did not venture to take the field. He cantoned his 
troops in Naples, Aversa, and Capua, of which the last alone 
made any attempt at defence. It was surprised by the French 
while in the act of treating for a capitulation (July 24th), and was 
subjected to the most revolting cruelty; 7,000 of the male inhabi¬ 
tants were massacred in the streets j the women were outraged; 
and forty of the handsomest reserved for Caesar Borgia’s harem 
at Rome; where they were in readiness to amuse the Court at the 
extraordinary and disgusting fi&te given at the fourth marriage of 
Lucretia. Rather than expose his subjects to the horrors of a 
useless war, Frederick entered into negotiations with D’Aubigny, 
with the view of surrendering himself to Louis XII., whom he 
naturally preferred to his traitorous kinsman, Ferdinand; and in 
October, 1501, ho sailed for France with the small squadron which 
remained to him. In return for his abandonment of the provinces 
assigned to the French King, he was invested with the County of 
Maine and a life pension of 30,000 ducats, on condition that he 
should not attempt to quit France; a guard was sot over him to 
enforce the latter proviso, and this excellent Prince died in exile 
in 1504. 

Meanwhile Gonsalvo de Cordova was proceeding with the re¬ 
duction of Calabria and Apulia. At the commencement of the war 
Frederick had sent liis son Don Ferrante to Taranto, of which place 
Don Giovanni di Ghevara, Count of Potenza, the young Prince’s 
governor, was commandant. After a long siege, Taranto was re¬ 
duced to capitulate by a stratagem of Gonsalvo’s. A lake which 
lay at the back of the town seeming to render it inaccessible, it 
had been left unfortified in that quarter, and Gonsalvo, by trans¬ 
porting twenty of his smaller ships over a tongue of land into the 
lake, had the place at his mercy. The conduct of Gonsalvo towards 
the young Prince illusti-ates both the political morality of those 
times and the convenient religion by which it was supported. 
The Great Captain had taken an oath upon the Holy Sacrament 
that the young Prince should be permitted to retire whither¬ 
soever he pleased; but Don Ferrante had-scarcely left Taranto 
when he was arrested and sent to Spain. Gonsalvo was released 
from his oath by a casuistical confessor, on the ground that, as he 
had sworn for Ferdinand, who was absent and ignorant of the 
matter, that Sovereign was not bound by it P Thus the devout 
superstition of the Spaniards could rendered as flexible in 
cases of conscience as the atheism of the Italians. The Spaniards 

> Vita di Gonmlvo, p, 90 (ed. Firenze, 1552). 
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entered Taranto, March 1st, 1502; the other towns of southern 
Italy were soon reduced, and the Neapolitan branch of the House 
of Aragon fell for ever, after reigning sixty-five years. 

In the autumn of 1501, Louis had entered into negotiations 
with the Emperor, in order to obtain formal investiture of the 
Duchy of Milan. With this view, Louis’s daughter Claude, then 
only two years of age, was betrothed to Charles, grandson of 
Maximilian, the infant child of the Archduke Philip and Joanna 
of Spain. A treaty was subsequently signed at Trent, October 
13th, 1501, by Maximilian and the Cardinal d’Amboise, to which 
the Spanish Sovereigns and the Archduke Philip were also 
parties. By this instrument Louis engaged, in return for the 
investiture of Milan, to recognize the pretensions of the House of 
Austria to Hungary and Bohemia, and to second Maximilian in 
an expedition which he contemplated against the Turks. It was 
at this conference that schemes against Venice began to bo agi¬ 
tated, which ultimately produced the League of Cambray. 

The treaty between Louis and Ferdinand for the partition of 
Naples was so loosely drawn, that it seemed purposely intended to 
produce the quarrels which ensued. The ancient division of tho 
realm into four provinces, though superseded by a more modern 
one, had been followed in the treaty; disputes arose as to the 
possession of the Principato and Capitanata; Gonsalvo occupied 
the former with his troops ; and some negotiations which ensued 
on the subject having failed, Louis instructed the Duke of 
Nemours to drive them out. In the course of 1502 the Spaniards 
were deprived of everything, except Barlctta and a few towns 
near Bari, It was in the combats round this place that Bayard, 
by his deeds of courage and generosity, won his reputation as tho 
model of chivalry and became the idol of tho French soldiery. 
While France was thus winning Naples with her arms, she was 
preparing the loss of it by her negotiations. Towards tho end 
of 1501, the Austrian Archduke Philip and his consort Joanna, 
passing through Prance on their way to Spain, in order to receive 
the homage of the Spanish States as their future Sovereigns, were 
magnificently entertained by Louis XII., and experienced such a 
reception from that monarch as quite won Philip’s heart, and 
made him forget all the former injuries inflicted by the French 
Court upon his father. Philip and Joanna reached Toledo in the 
spring of 1502, where they received the homage of the Cortes of 
Castile; and a few months after Ferdinand also persuaded the 
punctilious States of Aragon to swear fealty to Joanna, which 
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they had previously refused to do to his eldest daughter Isabella. 
But the ceremonious formality of the Castilian Court was irksome 
to Philip ; and as he felt little or no affection for his consort, who 
was both plain in person and weak in mind, he set off in Decem¬ 
ber for the Netherlands, leaving Joanna behind, who was too far 
advanced in pregnancy to accompany him. On March 10th, 
1503, she gave birth to her second son, Ferdinand. Joanna, who 
repaid Philip’s coolness with a' doting and jealous affection, was 
inconsolable at his departure, and fell into a deep dejection, from 
which nothing could rouse her. 

As Philip was to return through France, Ferdinand commis¬ 
sioned him to open negotiations with Louis; and by the treaty 
of Lyon it was agreed that both Louis and Ferdinand should 
renounce their shares of the Neapolitan dominions in favour 
of the recently affianced infants Charles of Austria and Claude 
of France. Till the marriage should be accomplished, Louis 
XII. was to hold in pledge the Terra di Lavoro and the 
Abruzzi ; Ferdinand, Apulia, and the Calabrias; and the con¬ 
tested provinces were to be jointly administered by the Arch¬ 
duke Philip, as procurator for his son, and by a French com¬ 
missary (April, 1503). 

This treaty was e\ddently in favour of Ferdinand, or rather 
perhaps of the Archduke Philip, who seems to have exceeded his 
instructions. Cardinal d’Amboise was entrapped into it by an 
artifice too gross for any eyes except those blinded by ambition. 
Ferdinand and Maximilian engaged to assist D’Amboise in 
attaining the tiara, and they agreed with Louis that a General 
Council should bo summoned for the purpose of deposing Pope 
Alexander VI. But the King of Aragon, at least, so far from 
having any intentions to help the French minister to the Papal 
throne, did not even mean to observe the treaty of Lyon. He 
had warned Gonsalvo not to attend to any instructions from the 
Archduke Philip unless they were confirmed by himself, and he 
continued to send that general reinforcement after reinforcement j 
while Louis XII., relying on the treaty, had ordered the Duke of 
Nemours to cease hostilities.’ Gonsalvo suddenly resumed the 
offensive with extraordinary vigour and rapidity, and within a 
week, two* decisive battles were fought. On the 21st April, 
1503, the Spanish captain Andrades defeated Stuart d’Aubigny 

' These transactions are veiy differently little doubit of the ill fhith of Ferdinand, 
related by French and by Spanish histo. which is proved by his conduct and 
rians, whose statements are iireconcile- admitted by Prescott (voL iii. p. 87). 
able. Blit, on the whole, there can be 
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at Seminara in Calabria, -and compelled him to retii-e into the 
fortress of Angitola, where he soon afterwards surrendered. On 
the 28th of April, the Great Captain himself defeated the Duke of 
Nemours at Cerignola, near Barletta, when the French army was 
dispersed and almost destroyed, and the Viceroy was killed in 
the engagement. The remnant of’ the French retired on the 
Garigliano and to Gaeta ; most of the Neapolitan towns, including 
the capital, opened their gates to the conqueror; Gonsalvo 
entered Naples May 14th, 1503; and the French garrisons in the 
castles of that city were soon afterwards reduced, chiefly by the 
famous engineer, Pedro Navarro. the end of July the French 
had completely evacuated the Neapolitan territory, which thus 
fell into Ferdinand’s possession. 

Nothing could exceed the grief and anger of Louis at this in¬ 
telligence. Philip shared his resentment, and intimated to Fer¬ 
dinand that he would not quit the French Court till the treaty of 
Lyon had been ratified ; but the Catholic King, regardless of the 
reproaches addressed to him, pretended that Philip had exceeded 
his powers and refused to sign. Louis dismissed the Spanish 
envoys, and resolved not qply to attempt the recovery of Naples, 
but also to attack the Spanish frontier. The Sire d’Albret and 
the Marshal de Gie were directed to cross the Bidasoa and 
advance towards Fuenterabia with 400 lances and 5,000 Swiss 
and Gascon foot; while the Marshal de Rioux attacked Rouaillon 
with 800 lances and 8,000 infantry. Another army under Louis 
de la Tremoille, the best general of France, was despatched across 
the Alps, and was to be reinforced in Italy by large bodies of 
Swiss and Lombards, and by troops contributed by the Tuscan 
Republics and the little Princes of central Italy. 

Among these Princes Csesar Borgia could no longer be counted 
upon, who had repaid the benefits of Louis by conspiring against 
him with the Spaniards. Caesar Borgia had usurped the Duchy 
of IJrbino, the Lordship of Perugia, and several other places, the 
possession of most of which he obtained by means of the basest 
treachery, or by those arts of address and persuasion in which 
this consummate villain is said to have .been a master. He 
obtained IJrbino by requesting the Duke, as a friend, to lend him 
liis artillery, with which he entered the town as a Conqueror. 
Macchiavelli regards the bringing together of so man^ small 
States as a poli^cal beijefit, which should .jiot only lead us to 
overlook the crimes of Borgia in effecting it, but even to accord 
him our admiration; yet Pope Alexander in vain endeavoured to 
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persuade the College of Cardinals to unite these conquests into a 
Kingdom of Romagna in favour of his son. Borgia, however, as 
will appear in the sequel, was unwittingly labouring not for him¬ 
self but for the Holy See. 

Louis XII. had resolved to break with Csesar Borgia; yet it 
was necessary to prevent Alexander VI. from throwing himself 
into the arms of Spain, and the French Court was negotiating 
with that Pontiff when news was unexpectedly brought of his 
death. Alexander seems to have fallen a victim to his own 
infernal machinations. Ho regarded the Cardinalate as a means 
for raising the enormous sums required to maintain the luxury of 
the Pontifical court, the armies of Caesar Borgia, the profligate 
extravagance of Lucretia, and the establishments of his other 
bastards and nephews. With this view he sold the dignity of 
Cardinal at prices varying from 10,000 to 30,000 florins; ho 
entrusted these venal Princes of tho church with employments 
which enriched them, and then caused them to bo poisoned in 
order to seize their property, and re-sell their benefices and 
dignities. Altogether ho created forty-three Cardinals, scarce 
one of which appointments was gratuitous. But he was at length 
caught in his own trap. He had invited Cardinal Adrian of 
Cornoto to a little banquet at his vineyard, the Belvedere, near 
the Vatican, and an attendant was instructed to serve the guest 
with poisoned wine. Tho man, however, mistook the bottles; 
the fatal draught was administered to Alexander himself and his 
son, as well as to their intended victim, and all throe wore seized 
with a violent illness which in a week put an end to the Pope’s 
life at the ago of seventy-two^ (August 18th, 1503). Caesar 
Borgia and Adrian ultimately recovered. Thus perished through 
his own machinations one of tho greatest monsters who ever 
sullied the Pontifical throne. Alexander VI. first established 
the ecclesiastical censorship of books, which has contributed to 
support the abuses of the Papacy against the attacks of reason and 
true religion. It was in his Pontificate that the mole of Hadrian 
was fortified by the architects Giuliano and Antonio da S. Gallo 
in the manner in which it still exists as the Castle of St. Angelo. 


’ Aci'ording to other occoiints Alex¬ 
ander VI. was carried off by a fever. 
The authorities and opinions for and 
a^inst the poisoning are collected and 
discussed by Daru tie Venise, lir. 
xxw^ 18), and, on Uie whole, a[)pear to 
pre^nderate for it. See in particular a 
letter of Feter Martyr, dated, 4 id, Nov. 


1503. {Epist. 264.) The story is rather 
differently related in one of the docu¬ 
ments in Sanuto, where the poison is 
represented to have been conveyed in 
some confectionery. See Svecesso della 
morte del Papa Alessandro VI.,va Kanke’s 
Popes, vol. iii. App. p. 254 (li&s. Austin’s 
transl.). 
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The moment was now arrired when Cardinal d'Amboise hoped 
to realize all those dreams of ambition which had led him to 
connive at and encourage the crimes of Caasar Borgia. He 
hastened to Eome, and the march of the French army was 
arrested at Nepi, in order to support his election by its pre¬ 
sence. But D’Amboise had a formidable though unknown 
competitor in Cardinal Julian della Rovere, who had hitherto 
appeared the warm ally of France. He was also deceived by 
Cardinal Ascanio Sforza, whom he had delivered from prison 
and loaded with benefits, and who had sworn to use his influence 
in favour of his benefactor. But Ascanio retained at heart a 
deep hatred for the overthrOwers of his family, and he used 
D'Amboise’s confidence only to betray him. He borrowed of 
D’Amboise 100,000 ducats, under pretence of buying “ the 
voice of the Holy Ghost,” while he was secretly arranging 
D’Amboise’s defeat with Cardinal Julian. Julian, after saluting 
D’Amboise as future Pontiff, represented, that in order to the 
validity of his election, and to prevent future schism, the French 
troops ought to be withdrawn from the neighbourhood of Rome, 
and that such a proof of moderation would only secure him more 
votes. D’Amboise assented, against the advice of Cassar Borgia; 
the Conclave, which had been delayed on various pretexts, 
was then assembled, and was easily convinced by Cardinals 
Julian and Ascanio that the election of a French or Spanish 
Pope would involve Rome in a war. D’Amboise, perceiving 
that he should not be able to carry his election, transferred his 
votes to Francesco Piccolomini, Cardinal of Siena, a nephew of 
Pius II., who was elected September 21st, and took the title of 
Pius III. The virtues of that Pontiff rendered him worthy of 
the tiara, which, however, he owed to his infirmities. At the 
time of his election he was labouring under a mortal disease, 
which carried him off in less than a month. During his short 
Pontificate he had meditated assembling a General Council for 
the reform of ecclesiastical discipline; and some Roman Catliolic 
wiiters are sanguine enough to suppose that such a step might 
have averied the Reformation.^ 

D’Amboise soon perceived unequivocal symptoms of another 
defeat. The Romans to a man were against him, and he fotmd 
it prudent to retire in favour of Cardinal Julian della Rovere, 
who had long pretended an attachment to,the cause of France. 
It is said that Julian gained Caesar Borgia, who still commaigled 
' Muratori, Anncdi, t. x. p. 16. 
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the votes of the Spanish Cardinals, by assuring him that he was 
the son, not of Alexander, but of himself. Borgia had no filial 
weakness, and the known character of his mother Vanozza 
might lend an air of probability to a story which it was not his 
interest to reject. It was a grand thing, as Michelet observes, 
to be the son of two successive Popes! However this may be, 
the Conclave speedily decided. Cardinal Julian was elected, on 
the first scrutiny, October 31st, and D’Amboise had the morti¬ 
fication of kissing the toe of his former protege and rival, now 
Pope Julius II. Like his predecessor, Julius had sworn to 
restore the ancient lustre of ecclesiastical discipline, to call a 
General Council, and not to makS war without the consent of 
two-thirds of the Sacred College. We shall see in the sequel 
how he kept his word. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


A fter the election of Pius III., Caasar Borgia had returaed 
to Rome to congratulate that Pontiff on his accession ; but 
no sooner did he appear there than he was set upon by the Orsini 
and their adherents, as well ag by other enemies; and Pope Pius 
offered him the Castle of St. Angelo as a refuge frtjm their 
violence. After the death of his father Csesar’s power waned 
fast; and the effects of tho poison, from which he was still 
suffering, prevented him from taking any active steps to retain 
it. One thing alone, as he told MacchiaveUi, had escaped his 
care and foresight; he had provided for every possible contin¬ 
gency in the event of his father’s death, except his own sickness 
at that critical juncture. A great part of his mercenaries now 
dispersed themselves; the Venetians attacked some of his towns, 
others they bought from the ancient Lords of them, whoso 
return they had aided. Some of Borgia’s captains, however, 
remained faithful to him, and he still hold Bertinoro, Forli, 
Imola, and a few other places. This profligate and cruel man 
seems, like Lodovico Sforza, not to have been a bad ruler. It is 
said that the cities reduced under his swfiy did not regret their 
ancient Lords j at all events he had conferred on them a benefit 
by slaying their former tyrants,^ 

Julius II. on his accession to the Papacy immediately resolved 
to avail himself of Cfesar Borgia’s helpless condition to extend 
the temporal dominion of tho Holy See. The classical name of 
that Pontiff seemed to announce the warlike tenor of his reign; 
which, however, if hardly more Christian was at all events loss 
scandalous than that of his predecessor. Had Julius, indeed, 
been a secular Prince, his ideas and projects would have done 


' MacchiaveUi telle us that Romagna 
had been so badly governed by its former 
masters, that it was full of robberies, 
fends, and all kinds of disorders. Borgia 
first placed over it a certain Messer 
Ramiro d’Orco, a man of savage temper 
and prompt action, tvho soon reduced it 
to tranquillity.. But D’Orco’s severity 
generated such odium, that Borgia, to 


avert it frdin himself, caused his minister 
to bo cut in two and e-xpistsl on the 
public square of Cesena, which tamed 
and stupefied the people. (“La ferocita 
del quale spettacolo, fece tjUfelli popoli 
rimanere sodisfatti e stupidi. ’—// Prin¬ 
cipe, cap. vd.) Such were the govern¬ 
ments of Italy in those times. 
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him honour. They ultimately embraced two grand objects : the 
extension of the Papal territory by the recovery of Romagna, 
and the expulsion of all foreigners from the soil of Italy. It was 
not nepotism that urged Julius to undertake his conquests. 
Although he did not altogether neglect his family, his leading 
wish was to render the Papal States powerful and respected; 
that is, in a temporal view; for on the interests of Christianity, 
or the dangers which threatened the Church, he bestowed not a 
thought. 

Csesar Borgia had helped Julius to the tiara; but no sooner 
had the latter got possession of it than he proceeded, partly by 
threats, partly by caresses, to stri|> Csesar of all the possessions 
he still retained. He was thrown into that very tower at Rome 
which, from the numerous victims he had himself confined in it, 
had obtained the name of the “ Torre Borgia.” As some of his 
captains, however, refused to give up the fortresses demanded of 
them so long as their master was in confinement, Julius at length 
released him, and ho succeeded in escaping to Naples. The 
sequel of his fate may here bo briefly teld. He was well received 
at Naples by Gonsalvo de Cordova, who had given him a safe 
conduct, and pretended to forward his plans; but shortly after, 
by order of the Spanish Court, he was shipped off to Spain, and 
kept prisoner nearly three years in the Castle of Medina del 
Campo. This is the second of those perfidies, committed for the 
service of a perfidious master, of which Gonsalvo is said to have 
repented on his death-bed; the other being the betraying of the 
young Duke of Calabria, before related. Borgia, having con¬ 
trived to effect his escape, proceeded to the Court of his brother- 
in-law, the Kang of Navarre, and in the civil wars of that 
country found a tragical and somewhat romantic death. He was 
met in a defile near Viana by a ban^ of insurgents, and his gilt 
armour indicating a person of distinction, he was surrounded by 
a band of assailants, and fell fighting valiantly for his life. He 
was endowed with great strength of body as well as personal 
beauty. At a bull-fight he killed six wild bulls, severing the 
head of one at the first blow. He was not altogether destitute 
of good qualities. He possessed liberality, courage, and a cer^ 
tain magnanimity of disposition, but he was abandoned to the 
most depraved lusts, and of a ferocity so sanguinary that his own 
father as well as all Rome stood in fear of him. He slew Peroto, 
one of his father’s favourites, while taking refuge under the 
Papal mantle, so that the blood spurted into Alexander’s face. 
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Yet his father’s fear was mingled with love.^ Caasar Borgia 
owed his advancement to being the bastard of a Pope who placed 
the Roman treasury at his disposal, and to his having found so 
great a dupe as- Cardinal d’Amboise and so stupid a King as 
Louis XII. 

Although Julius II. loaded Cardinal d’Amboise with attentions, 
that ecclesiastic returned to France dejected and discouraged. 
The delay of six weeks which his ambitious projects had caused 
to the French army proved fatal to the campaign. Malaria made 
great havoc in their ranks, and La Tremoille himself was com¬ 
pelled by illness to resign the command to the Marquis of Mantua, 
whose talents as a general did not iispire the army with much 
confidence. Julius II. remained a quiet spectator of the war of 
Naples. The French still held some places in that Kingdom, 
which their army had entered about the beginning of October, 
1503. They succeeded in relieving the gandson of Glaeta, which 
was besieged by Gonsalvo, and they aftervyards forced the passage 
of the Garigliano, November 9th: but hero their progress was 
checked. Every opportunity was lost through the indecision of 
the Marquis of Mantua, who, weary with the reproaches of his 
officers, at length resigned the command in favour of the Marquis 
of Saluzzo : a general, however, of no better repute than himself. 
The seasons themselves were hostile to the French; heavy rains 
set in with a constancy quite xinusual to that climate; and the 
French soldiers perished by hundreds in the mud and swamps of the 
Garigliano. The Spanish army encamped near Sessa was better 
supplied and better disciplined ; and at length, after two months 
of inaction, Gonsalvo, having received some reinforcements, as¬ 
sumed the offensive, and in his turn crossed the river. The 
French, whose quarters were widely dispersed, were not prepared 
for this attack, and attemptod’to fall back upon Gaeta j but their 
retreat soon became a disorderly flight; many threw down their 
arms without striking a blow; and hence the affair has sometimes 
been called the rout of the Garigliano (December 29th). Peter 
de’ Medici, who was following the French army, perished in his 
retreat, havijjg embarked on a vessel in the river which sank 
from being overloaded. Very few of the French army found 
their way back to Prance. Gaeta surrendered at the fir-st sum¬ 
mons, January 1st, 1504. This was the most important of all 
fjonsalvo’s victories, as it completed the conquest of Naplfes. 


' “ H x»apa ama et ha gran paura del fiol dueha .”—Belaaione of Polo Capello, ap. 
Ranke, J^s, toI. iii. App. p. 253. 
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The two attacks on Spain had also miscarried. Nothing was 
acoopiplished on the side of Fuenterabia. In Koussill^n the 
French penetrated to Sajsas and undertook the siege of that 
place, but on Ferdinand's approach with a large army were com¬ 
pelled to retire into Narbonne. A truce of five months was con¬ 
cluded, November 15th, which was subsequently converted into 
a peace of three years. Singularly enough, Frederick, the ab¬ 
dicated King of Naples, was employed to mediate this peace 
between two monarchs who had combined to strip him of his 
dominions. Ferdinand’s conquest was, on the whole, a fortunate 
event for the Neapolitans, who had been sadly misgoverned, both 
under the House of Anjou and their first four Aragonese Sove¬ 
reigns. The Catholic King, during a visit to Naples in 1507, 
conceded many privileges to the people, and the Neapolitans 
testified their sense of the benefits conferred on them by observing, 
during more than two centuries, the anniversary of his death as 
a day of mourning. His Viceroys subsequently introduced some 
useful reforms into tho law, and resuscitated the venerable Uni¬ 
versity of the capital, which was fast falling into decay.' 

Tho power and the policy of Venice had at this period excited 
great jealousy in the breasts of several European Princes. The 
A^'enoti'ans had just brought to a close a war with the Turks. 
Sultan Bajazetll., who now ruled the Turkish Empire, was' addicted 
to literature and tho study of the sacred books of his religion, 
and had little energy of character, though he sometimes strove to 
conceal that defect by exaggerated bursts of passion. After his 
accession the Turkish scimitar w^as everywhere sheathed, except 
on tho side of Hungary and Croatia. We shall not, however, 
detail the numerous expeditions of the Turks in that quarter, 
which present a unifoian .and disgusting scene of devastation, and 
shall content ourselves with stating that, in 14i>7, in revenge for 
an aggression made on them by the Kftig of Poland, they for the 
first time succeeded in penetrating into that kingdom. During 
the first seventeen ye.ars of Bajazet’s reign the peace between the 
Venetians and the Porto, though occasionally threatened, re¬ 
mained on the whole undisturbed. The Venetians complained of 
the Turkish inroads, and the definitive occupation of Montenegro, 
whili the Porte, on its side, was jealous because the Republic had 
rettuced the Duke of Naxos to dependence, and obtained posses¬ 
sion of Cyprus (1489). At last, in 1498, the Turks, after making 

* On this subject see Giannone, Istoria di ICapoli, lib. xxx. e. 1, 2, 5; Signorelli, 
Coltura mile Skilie, t. iv. p. 84. 
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great naval preparations, suddenly arrested all Venetian residents 
at Constantinople, and in the following year seized Lepanto, 
which surrendered without striking a Wow (August, 1499). Soon 
after, a body of 10,000 Turks crossed the Isonzo, carrying fire 
and desolation almost to the lagoons of Venice. In August, 1500, 
Modon was taken by storm, and those cruelties committed to 
which we have before referred. Nav&rino and Koron surrendered 
soon after, but towards the close of the year the Venetians wore 
more successful. They captured .^Egina, devastated and partly 
occupied Lesbos, Tenedos, and Samothrace, and with the help of 
a Spanish squadron, and 7,000 troops under Gonsalvo de Cor¬ 
dova, reduced*.the island of Cephalonia. For this service the 
grateful Venetians rewarded Gonsalvo* with a present of 500 tuns 
of Cretan wine, 60,000 pounds of cheese, 266 pounds of wrought 
silver, and the honorary freedom of their Republic. 

In 1501 the Venetian fleet was joined by a French, a. Papal, 
and a Spanish squadron, but through want of cordiality among 
the commanders little was cfiectcd. The Turks, however, had 
not made a better figure; and the Porte, whose attention was at 
that time distracted by the afl'airs of Persia, was evidently inclined 
for peace. The Venetians, from the disordered state of their 
finances, and the decay of their commerce through the maritime 
discoveries of the Portuguese, wore also disposed to negotiate; 
although the sale of indulgences, granted to them by the Pope 
for this war, is said to have brought more than seven hundred 
pounds weight of gold into their exchequer.^ The war neverthe¬ 
less continued through 1502, and the Venetians were tolerably 
successful, having captured many Turkish ships, and, with help 
of the French, taken the island of St. Maura. But at length a 
treaty was signed, December 14th, by which Venice was allowed 
to hold Cephalonia, but restored St. Maura, and permitted the 
Porte to retain its conquests, including the three important for¬ 
tresses of Modon, Koron, and Navarino. 

The election of Julius II. placed upon the Papal throne a Pon¬ 
tiff very inimical to the Venetians, on accoimt of their opposition 
to his ambitious plana. One of thei.first steps of Pope Julius was 
to form a league against Venice by the triple alliance of B|ois. 
By these treaties, executed September 22nd, 1504, a perpetual 
alliance was stipulated between Louis XII., Maximilian J.,, and 
his son, the Archduke Philip; and at the sarqe time the Emperor 
and the French IQng made an alliance with Pope Julius, which 
' ^embo ap. Zinkeienrai B. ii. S. 540. 
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laid tlie foundation of the League of Cambray. The treaties of 
Blois, which were prejudicial to the true interests of France, are 
supposed to hare been the work of Louis XII.’s consort, Anne of 
lirittany, who is said to have retained a secret affection for the 
Emperor Maximilian. The Emperor and the Pope were the chief 
gainers by the alliance. It enabled Maximilian to put an end to 
tlio war of tli(' Bavarian succession, as well as to obtain for his 
son, tlio Archduke Philip, Gelderland and Zutphen, by the with¬ 
drawal of French aid from his opponents. Ho defeated Duke 
Albert of Lower Bavaria, the rightful heir of Charles of Baiern- 
Landshut, against the attempts of Rupert, son of the Elector 
Palatine, who had married a daughter of Cliarles and with the 
help of the Suabian League, IMaximilian defeated Rupert’s forces 
in a battle in which he displayed great personal valour. In like 
manner, in I-jOo, the French King, in consideration of being in¬ 
vested by the Einpei’or with the Duchy of Milan, withdrew his 
])rotection from t.’liarle.s, Duke of Geldei’land, and the Arcliduke 
I’liili]! took possession of Gelderland and Zutphen. The Pope 
also acquii’od indirectly some advantages from the treaties of Blois. 
Ma.ximilian, who had not entered earnestly into the league against 
the Venetians, having given them secret information of it, they 
immediatt'ly entered into negotiations with Julius II., and that 
T’ontiff took what they offered, .awaiting his opportunity to get 
more. By .an arrnngcment effected in 1605, the Holy See obtained 
the restoi'ation of Porto Cesenatico, Savignano, Tossignano, Sant’ 
Arcangelo, and six othei’ ])laces which the Venetians had seized, 
while \''enice was allowed to retain Rimini and Faenza. 

Soon after the execution of the treaties of Blois, Queen Isabella 
of Castile died (November 2Gth, 1504), at the age of fifty-throe 
and in the thirtieth year of her reign. She had long been in 
declining health, and her dQath is said to have been hastened by 
the concern which she felt for the lamentable condition of her 
daughter Joanna, whose dejection, after the departure of her 
husband Philip from Sp.ain in *1503, began to assume all the ap¬ 
pearance of insanity. Early in 1504, Joanna had rejoined Philip 
in the Netherlands, where hgr jealousy, for which, indeed, she 
had.but too much cause, gave rise to the most scandalous and 
disgraceful scenes. These and other symptoms of her daughter’s 
malady led Isabella to provide against its effects by a testament 
executed a month or two before her death, by which she settled 
the succession of Castile on Joanna as ''Queen Proprietor,” and 
on her husband Philip j and in the event of the absence or inca- 
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pacity of Joanna, she appointed her own husband, King Ferdi¬ 
nand, to be the Regent of Castile, until her grandson Charles 
should attain his majority. She also made a lai-ge provision 
for Ferdinand from the revenues of the Indies and other 
sources.‘ 

Isabella’s* remains were canned to the Alhambra, which had 
been converted into a Franciscan mbnasteiy ; but after the death 
of Ferdinand she was laid by his side in a mausoleum in the 
Cathedral of Granada. This excellent and amiable Queen seems 
to have had at heart only the good of her ]ieo]Dle and the welfare 
of’her family. The sole blemish in her character was that her 
deep religious feeling, which bordered on su])orstition, led her to 
submit her conscience too implicitly to the guidance of licr priests 
and confessors, and thus sometimes betrayed her into acts of 
])igotry and intolerance. Slio was otherwise a woman of the 
best sense and most acute discernment, and is still regarded by 
the Spaniards as the greatest of their Sovereigns. The Castilians 
had in general lived contented under her government, which had 
been conducted many years by rivo successive Archbi.shops of 
Toledo : Don Pedro Gonzales de Mendoza, who, by a then not 
uncommon union of office.s, was also High Admiral of Castile, 
and after Mendoza’s death in 1495, by the celebrated Ximenes. 
IMendoza, from his influence and reputation, had been called “ tlu^ 
third King of Spain;” yet his fame has been sui'passcd by that of 
his successor. Francis Ximenes de Cisnei’os, born in 1440, was a 
Franciscan friar of the Order called Ohseriiantines or Reroilcts, who 
adhered to the strictest rule of their founder, while the older portion 
of the Franciscan Order, styled Conventuals, allowed themselves 
considerable mitigations. Ximenes from his youth had accustomed 
himself to the most rigoi’ous mortific.ations, and at one period 
became a sort of anchorite, living only on herbs and water. Ho had 
long been known for his ascetic life, the severity of his princijfles, 
and the energy of his character, when in 1492, at the recommen¬ 
dation of Archbishop Mendoza, he was appointed Queen Isabella’s 
confessor. He soon acquired an extraordinary influence over his 
royal mistress; and, after the death of Men4oza, was made Ai’ch- 
bishop of Toledo and High Chancellor of Castile. Under his 
administration persecution and the terrors of the Inquisition be¬ 
came part and parcel of the government. His severity prpduced 
an insurrection of the Moors in the Alpujaryas, which ended in 

' The genuineness of this testament, and other historians, is established by Pres- 
which has been questioned by Robertson cotx,Ferd. andbab.xol. iii.pp. 168 and 199. 
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their reduction and forcible conversion to Christianity (1502). 
They now obtained the name of Monscoes. At the same time 
Ximenes repressed the insolence of the Spanish grandees—a part 
of his administration grateful alike to Crown and people. 

Ximenes was appointed one of the executors of Isabella's will, 
together with King Ferdinand and four other persdns. On the 
day that his consort expired, Ferdinand, laying down the Crown 
of Castile, assumed the title of Administrator or Governor, and 
caused the accession of Philip and Joanna to be proclaimed in the 
great square of Toledo. The Cortes of Castile, which assembled 
at Toro, January 11th, 1505, regai’ding the incapacity of Joanna 
as established, tendered their homage to King Ferdinand, as 
Governor in her name; and an account of these proceedings was 
sent to Philip and Joanna in Flanders. There was, however, a 
strong party, led by the Marquis of Villena and the Duke of 
Najara, who wished to see flee Archdilke Philip Regent of Castile. 
They promised themselves more licence under the sway of that 
easy-teippcred Prince than under the strict and jealous rule of 
Ferdinand ; and through the channel of Don Juan Manuel, Fer¬ 
dinand's ambassador at the Court of Maximilian, and one of 
Philip's warmest partisans, they opened a correspondence with 
the Archduke. Encouraged by this sui>port, Philip wrote to his 
father-in-law, desiring him to lay down the government and 
retire into Aragon. To this uncourteous demand Ferdinand 
replied with moderation, urging Philip to come to Spain with his 
wife, but at the same time admonishing him of his incompetence 
to govern a people like the Spaniards. Ferdinand felt his weak¬ 
ness, and his situation was indeed embarrassing. It was thought 
probable that Louis XII. would support Philip, whose party had 
acquired great strength ; and it was even suspected that Gon- 
salvo, the Viceroy of Xapl*s, had been tampered with, and was 
prepared to place that Kingdom in the hands of the Archduke. 
Under these circumstances Ferdinand resolved to court the 
friendship of Louis, and Juan de Enguera, a Catalan monk, was 
despatched into France to negotiate an alliance with that 
monarch. 

Louis XII. was then in a disposition highly favourable to the 
views of Ferdinand. Towards the end of April, 1505, he had 
been seized with so dangerous an illness, that, in expe^tidn of 
his death, extreme Hnction was administered to him. lia 'irhathe 
imagined to be his last hours, he was struck with rbhitirse at 
having abandoned the interests of France at his wife's instiga^oh; 
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by a secret will he revoked all his engagements with the House 
of Austria, and directed that his daughter Claude, who had been 
affianced to Philip’s son, Charles {supra, p. 247), should be 
given, when of marriageable age, to his cousin and heir, Francis, 
Count of Angoul^uae. Although Louis soon afterwards recovered, 
he still continued in his altered sentiments, and Anne of Brittany 
was obliged to confirm the now arrangement wliich he had 
made. 

Louis, therefore, when Ferdinand’s ambassador arrived, was 
disposed to listen to any proposals that were unfavourable to the 
House of Austria. After apologizing for the wrongs which lie 
had done to Franco, Ferdinand requested the hand of Germaine of 
Foix, niece of Louis, and daughter of John of Foix, Viscount of 
Narbonne j and he accompanied tliis proposal with the bftor of a 
new arrangement respecting Naples. This Kingdom was to bo 
tlie dowry of Germaine, and to descend to her children by Fer¬ 
dinand ; but in default of issue, the moiety was to return to Louis 
and his successors. Ferdinand undertook to grant an amnesty 
to all the partisans of Franco in Naples, and to restore their 
possessions ; and he also engaged to ])ay a million gold ducats, 
within ten years, for Louis’s expenses and losses in the war. 
These were the principal conditions of a treaty signed at Blois, 
October 12th, 1505 ; by which the tw^o Sovereigns also promised 
each other mutual aid and succour, or according to the words of 
the instrument, they were to be “as one soul in two bodies.” 
The King of England,* Henry YII., became security for the due 
execution of the treaty j the first advantageous one that Louis XII. 
had ever made. At the time of this marriage Ferdinand was 
fifty-three years of age, while Germaine was only eighteen, and 
of remarkable beauty. She was nearly related to him, being the 
grand-daughter of the guilty Eleanoi', Queen of Navarre, the half- 
sister of Ferdinand.* This marriage roused the indignation of 
the Castilians, who regarded it as an insult to Isabella’s memory. 
Philip could hardly believe the news of this unexpected alliance 

' Henry, according to Bernard Andre', liand to,Joanna, surnatned La Beltrnnejn, 
the annalist of his reign, had brought .daughter of Henry IV. of Castile, wiio 
abimt this peat^e and alliance (“ in viam lifes then residing in a convent in Por- 
pacis et concordite non sine magna diifi- tugal {nupra, p. by wliom the offer 
cultate, illos reduxit See Hut, Krgu was refused. Sismondi {Hint, rhs Pran- 
Hmrici VII. p. 88, edited by Mr. Gaii-d* xv. eh. 30) makes Ferdinand after- 

nar for tlm Rolls Commission. wards propose for a daughter of Ring 

“ According to Robertson {Charles V. Emanuel of Portugal, that is, fJr his o.wn 
vol. ii. p. 12) and Coxa,{H6use of Austria, granddaughter! Prescott has shown (Fcjid, 
■ch. xxiii.), Ferdinand, with a view to de- and Isab. vol. iii. p. 204, note) that there 
prive the House of Austria of the Span- is no ground for either of these stories, 
ish succession, had previously offered his 
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till he was refused permission to pass through France on his way 
to Spain, unless he previously reconciled himself with his father- 
in-law. He now resolved to combat Ferdinand with his own 
weapons. In order to put that wily monarch off his guard, 
Philip entered into a treaty with him, whioh^he only meant to 
observe till he should be able to land in Spain; and by the 
arrangement called “the Concord of Salamanca,” effected Novem¬ 
ber 24th, 1505, it was agreed that Ferdinand should be associated 
with Philip in the government of Castile, and should enjoy one 
half of the public revenue. 

Philip and his wife Joanna set sail for Spain, January 8th, 
150G, with a considerable Netherland fleet. They had not been 
long at sea when their ships were dispersed by a violent tempest, 
and that in which Philip and Joanna had embarked was driven 
into the port of Weymouth in Dorsetshire. Henry VII. profited 
by the opportunity thus thrown in hiS way in a manner charac¬ 
teristic of his ungenerous temper. Philip was invited to Windsor, 
where, though treated with groat apparent honour and distinc¬ 
tion, he was in reality detained a prisoner, till he had complied 
with certain demands of the English Kang. He was compelled 
to deliver up the Earl of Suffolk,* who had taken refuge in the 
Netherlands; and though Philip, as a salvo for his honour, 
stipulated for the life of the unfortunate nobleman, yet Henry, as 
is well known, though he literally observed this condition, vio¬ 
lated it in effect by recommending his successor, on his death¬ 
bed, to bi’ing Suffolk to the block. Henry also obliged Philip to 
execute a treaty of commerce between England and the Nether¬ 
lands, so much to tlie disadvantage of the latter country that the 
Flemings gave it the name of the mains intercursua, to distin¬ 
guish it from the liberal treaty, called magnus intercursus, which 
they hixd obtained from the same monarch in 1496.“ He likewise 
extorted a promise from Philip that he would give the Archduke 
Charles in marriage to his daughter Mary; and that he would, 
moreover, procure the hand of his sister Margaret, with a large 
dowry, for the King*s second son Henry, though that Prince was 
already contracted to PhilipV sister-in-law, Catharine, daughter 


' It should be observed, however, that 
a contemporary account of Philip’s re¬ 
ception, <irawn up probably by a herald, 
says that the Archduke offered to give up 
Ed. de la Pole unsolicited. “And that 
morning, unaxed, the King of Castile pro- 
ferred the King to yield Ed. Rebel!, &c.” 
See a Karmtivc of the Beerption of Philip, 


King of Castile, in England in 1606, 
p. 302, edited by Mr. Gairdner, under 
the Rolls Commission. The commonly 
received account rests on the authority of 
Polydore Vergil, • 

* The substance of both these treaties 
will be found in Maepherson’s Annals of 
Commerce, vol. ii. pp. 8 and 28. 
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of Ferdinand. A marriage betweep Henry’s eldest son, Prince 
Arthur, and Catharine, had been celebrated in November, 1501 ; 
but Arthur died in the following April; and Henry, unwilling to 
relinquish the biide’s dowry, of which only half had fieen paid, 
detained Catharine,in England, and caused her to be contracted 
to his second son Henry, now become heir-appai-cnt. A Papal 
dispensation, afterwards of such momentous consequence to the 
Roman See, was obtained, for this Prince’s marriage with his 
brother’s widow, which was to have taken place in 1505, when 
Henry would have completed his fifteenth year; but in order to 
obtain a hold upon Ferdinand, tho English monarch put oft' the 
marriage, and caused his son 1;o make a public declaration, that 
he did not and would not consider himself bound by any engage¬ 
ment made during his minority. At tho same time, Henry 
privately assured Ferdinand that this declaration only regarded 
other engagements; and that it was still his wish that his son 
should marry Catharine. 

After a detention of three months, Philip and his wife sot sail 
from England, and arrived at Corufla, April 28th, 150(3. The 
marriage of Ferdinand and Germaine had been celebrated a little 
while before at Duenas. On Philip’s landing, Ferdinand advanced 
as far as Leon to meet him, but Philip cautiously avoided an 
interview till his adherents should have assembled, who included 
most of the Castilian grandees and their followers. Philip had 
brought with him 3,000 German infantry j and finding, when 
joined by his party in Castile, that his army amounted to 9,000 
men, he flung off the mask, repudiated tho Concord of Salamanca, 
and declared that ho would never consent to any infringement of 
his own and his wife’s claim to tho throne of Castile. Ferdinand, 
whose cause was very unpopular, was at this time wandering 
about from place to place, and some of his own cities shut theii* 
gates against him. At length Don Juan Manuel, who directed 
all Philip’s counsels, consented that an interview should take 
place between this Prince and his father-in-law on a plain at 
Puebla de Senebria, on tho confines of Leon and Galicia,.at which, 
however, Joanna was not permitted to be present, though her 
father earnestly desired to see her. Philip appeared on the field 
surrounded by his army in battle array, while Ferdinand could 
muster only some 200 followers. Nothing, however, could bo 
arranged, either at this meeting or a subsec^uent one which took 
place at a hermitage in the neighbourhood; and Ferdinand having 
conceived strong snspicions of the fidelity of his Viceroy Gonsalvo, 
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determined to proceed to Na|)les. With this Tiew he consented 
to all Philip’s demands, ahd by an a^eement made June 27th, 
resigned ijhe ’eovereignty of Castile to him and Joanna, reserving 
the.revenu 0 granted to him by the will of Isabella, and the Grand- 
Masterships of the Military Orders of St. James of ^Compostella, 
Alcantara, and Calatravp,. Whilst, however, he publidly an¬ 
nounced his resignation, he with his usual duplicity privately 
protested against it, on the ground of compulsion, and announced 
his intention of rescuing his daughter as soon as possible from 
what ho called her captivity, and asserting his own claims to the 
regency. 

Philip and Joanna, together wi|th their youthful son Chj||rles, 
received the oaths of allegiance from the Castilian States at Valla¬ 
dolid, July 12th, 1500. The Archduke assumed the title of 
Philip I., seized the entire administration, and attempted wholly 
to set aside Joanna, and to confine her on the plea of her insanity; 
but the States would not consent to this proceeding. Philip 
enjoyed only for a very bnef period his newly-acquired power. 
He was cairied off suddenly at Burgos (September 25th), at the 
early age of twenty-eight, by a fever, occasioned by drinking cold 
Wpit-P^ after heating himself in a game of tennis. Besides his two 
sons, Charles, now in his seventh year, and Ferdinand, who was 
scarcely four, I’hilip loft three infant daughters; and Joanna 
was again pregnant at the time of his death. He deserved his 
surname of Philip the Handsome. His complexion was fair, his 
features regular, his jierson well formed and of the middle height. 
His careless ea.sy temper, combined, however, with a certain 
magnanimity'and ambition, and his frank and open bearing, 
seemed calculated to win popularity; but being unskilled in 
bu.sines.s, and trusting too much to his favourites, and particularly 
to his Nethciinnd courtiers, he contrived in the few months 
during wdiieh he held supreme power in Castile, completely 
to alienate the hearts of his new subjects. Disregarding the 
counsels of Archbishop Ximoncs, he adopted the most extrava¬ 
gant scale of expenditure, and by the whole tenor of his conduct 
excited such disgust, that symptoms of insurrection began to 
appear before his death. That event create^ great confusion. 
Both the ISTetherland and Spanish followers of Philip were struck 
with alarm, and began to consider of offering the regency to the 
, JEmperor Maximilian^ or to the |^ing of Portugal; while Ximenes 
and thf' adherents of Ferdinand looked forward to the re-estab¬ 
lishment of the regency. At the instance of Archbishop Ximenes 
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a provisional oounoil . of seven, of-which he himself was the head, 
was appointed to conduct the government. 

After her husband’s dearth, Jqhnna had siink into jj, state of 
apathetic insensibility. She shed no tears, but she sat in a dark 
, room, motionless as a statile, refusing to attend to any business 
or sign any papers, and finding only in music some alleviation 
of her woe. Few words could be drawn from her, yet what she 
did say betrayed no symptoms of insanity, and formed a striking 
contrast to her extraordinary behaviour. She spent hours in 
contemplating the dead body of her husband, which she acoom-' 
panied with a long train of ecclesiastics, when removed to Gra¬ 
nada for interment. The funeral procession moved forward only 
by night; during the day the body was deposited in some church 
or monastery, where funeral services were pei'formed, to which 
no female was admitted; for the Queen appeared still to retain 
that jealousy of her hrisband which she had hit during his 
life. 

Immediately on Philip’s death messengers were despatched to 
Ferdinand, who had sailed for Italy with his consort only three 
weeks before. Ho had previously weakened Gotis dvo by with¬ 
drawing half his army, and had al?6 recalled the Viceroy himself; 
alluring him with the promise of the Grand-Mastership of St. lago. 
Gonsalvo, however, procrastinated his return, although there seem 
to have been no just grounds fi>r Ferdinand’s suspicious; and 
with the consciousness of innocence he proceeded to Genoa to 
meet his Sovereign.’ Hence he accompanied Ferdinand to 
Naples. Although they wore met at Porto Fiuo by the messengers 
announcing Philip’s death, Ferdinand persisted in liis intention 
of proceeding to Naples, but pi-oiuised to return to Spain as soon 
as he had arranged the affaii-s of the former Kingdom; for, assured 
of his ascendancy over the mind of Joanna, he felt that the evils 
of anarchy woul4 soon make his absence from Castile regretted 
even by his opponents. He met Avith a cordial reception from 
the Neapolitans. In the I’arliament which he assojnbled, ho said 
nothing of the claims of his consort, as settled by the ti'caty of 
Lyon, but caused the oath of allegiance to be taken only to Joanna 
and her posterity. 

In June,J.507, Ferdinand set sail on his return to Spain, and 
was followed in a day or two by Gonsalvo. Ferdinan^ during 
hi8 stay at Naples, manifested '4p entire confidence in tne Greait 

’ Jovios, howereTj in his Life of Odiisalvo, says that the first interview took place 
on the north-west coast of Naples. ^ ‘ 
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Captain, who, besides being left in possession of ail his other 
estates and dignities^ was created Duke of Sessa, and seemed 
completely to direct the counsels of his master. In the patent 
for his honours, the King had expressed the feeling that he 
should never bo able adequately to reward his eminent services,, 
and it was not till after the Great Captain’s arrival in Spain that 
Ferdinand showed any symptoms of discontent with him. The 
equitable administration of Gonsalvo, as well as his winning and 
popular manners, had made him a universal favourite with the 
Neapolitans, notwithstanding the reckless extravagance with 
which he had squandered their revenues. Ferdinand’s nephew, 
the Count of Ribagorza, was appoiAtod to succeed him as Viceroy 
of Naples, but with powers very much curtailed. 

The Spanish fleet on its return touched at Savona, where an 
interview had been arranged between Ferdinand and Louis XII. 
Some events in France had confirmed the latter monarch in his 
anti-Austrisui policy, and consecpiently disposed him to draw still 
closer the bonds of his alliance with Ferdinand. His most prudent 
counsellors, in order to prevent him from retracing his steps and 
yielding to the entreaties of his consort Anne with regard to the 
Austrian mari-iago, had advised him to summon the States-GeneraJ 
of his Kingdom, and to sound the inclinations of the nation, 
which they well know wore in favour of the marriage of Louis’s 
daughter Claude with Francis of Augoul^me (stipra, p. 201). 
The States were accordingly assembled. May, 1500, at Flessis- 
lez-Tours; and at a solemn audience in the grand apartment of 
the Castle, Thomas Dricot, Canon of Notre-Dame and deputy for 
Paris, speaking in the name of the States, after enumerating all 
that Louis had done for France, bestowed on him the title of 
“Father of his People;” and concluded his harangue, himself 
and all the Assembly kneeling, by requesting the King to give 
his daughter to Francis. During this scene, I^is himself and 
all the audience were moved to tears; yet in the very midst 
of it, he was contemplating an act of the grossest dissimulation. 
With the view apparently of making his compliance appear to be 
a spontaneous concession to the wishes of the Assembly, Louis 
said'that he would consult his family and council respecting the 
marriage with Francis, which ho declared that he hadmevor heard 
suggested, although he had himgelf determined on it more than 
a twelvemonth before! A few^ays after (May 23rd) Francis 
and Claude were actually aflSanced. ^ 

The death of Philip of Austria delivered Louis XII. from some 
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embarrassmentsj though many yet remained behind. The atti¬ 
tude of Maximilian became every day more hostile; and the 
Germanic Diet astembled at Constance, alarmed by the large 
preparations making in France for an expedition into Italy, 
seemed disposed to second the EmperoFs warlike inclinations. 
The French armament was directed against Genoa. That city 
having risen in insmrection and driven out Eavenstein, the 
French Governor (October 25th, 1500), Louis determined to 
quash this rebellion by a vigorous stroke ; and, crossing the 
Alps in April, 1507, with a numerous army,' hp soon reduced 
the Genoese to obedience, and constructed a new fort, called 
La Briglia, or the Bridle, fo overawe the city. Tiouis then 
made a sort of triumphal progress through Lombardy, and after¬ 
wards proceeded to Savona, for the interview with Ferdinand 
already mentioned. At this meeting, which was celebrated with 
superb fetes, the two Sovereigns displayed the most entire con¬ 
fidence^ in each other. The greatest captains of the age, who 
had recently been opposed to one another in the field, as tho 
Marquis of Mantua, D’Aubigny, Gonsalvo, and others, were hero 
assembled together in harmony; but none of them drew so much 
attention as the Great Captain, who, at the re(]aest of Louis, was 
admitted to sup at the table of the Sovereigns,—an honour which 
served only to increase Ferdinand’s jealousy of Gonsalvo. 

Ferdinand lauded in Valencia, July 20th, 1507. At Tortoles 
he was met by Archbishop Ximencs and Joanna, with whose 
altered and haggard figure he was much struck. She submitted 
herself implicitly to her father’s will, and soon afterwards took up 
her residence at Tordosillas, which she never quitted during tho 
^'remaining forty-seven years of her life : and though her name ap¬ 
peared in instruments of government, along with that of her son 
Charles, she could never be induced to attend to business or sign 
any papers, ^om the time of his return, Ferdinand exercised 
all the royal authority. By the clemency and affability which ho 
assumed, he won back the hearts of many of the malcontents; but 
he at the same time took care to assure his authority by keeping 
on f6ot a considerable military force and |urrounding his person 
with a bodyguard. Ximenes retained the supreme direction of 
affairs, who soon after the King’s return received a Cardinal’s 
hat from Pope Jujius II., and the post of Inquisitor-General of 
Castile. 

Gonsalvo de Cordova, whj landed in Spain soon after the King, 
was received by the people with such unbounded applause, that his 
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journey resembled a triumphal procession. But it soon became 
apparent that the King had forgotten his promises to him; and 
when reminded of the Grand-Mastership of S*. lago, £he subject 
was evaded, and at length dismissed. Ferdinand, who had united 
in his own person the Masterships of the three Orders, was un¬ 
willing to relinquish a post, which, by the distribution of com- 
manderios, enabled him to work on the fears and hopes of the 
nobles. Gonsalvo was indeed presented with the royal town of 
Lqja, near Granada; which appointment, however, was, in effect, 
an honourable banishment. Foi'dinand offered to perpetuate the 
grant of Loja to his heirs if he would relinquish his claim to the 
Grand-Mastership, of which the Kiftg, when at Naples, had given 
, him a written promise; but Gonsalvo replied that he would not 
forego the right of complaining of the injustice done him for the 
finest city in the King’s dominions. He consequently passed the 
remainder of his life in seclusion. 

After Philip’s death, Maximilian set upl pretensions to thfe 
regency both of Castile and the Netherlands, as natural guardian 
of his youthful grandson Charles. In the former of these claims 
ho had little or no chance of success, and after soine vain attempts 
to raise a party in Castile, and some empty throats of invasion, he 
quietly abandoned all his designs in that quarter. Charles was at 
liiis time residing in the Netherlands; for Maximilian had rejected 
Ferdinand’s demand to send that young Prince into Spain in eft’der 
that ho might become habituated to the language and manners of 
his future subjects. The States of the Netherland Provinces also, 
at first refused Maximilian’s claims to bo guardian of his grandson 
and to conduct the government of the country; and they appointed 
a Council of Ilcgeucy under the auspices of Louis XII. as Lord 
Paramount of Wost Flanders. After a short period, however, being 
disturbed by internal commotions, and by the incursions of the 
Duke of Gelderland, who had broken loose during Philip’s absence, 
theNetherlanders, at the instance of the Lords of Croy and Chimay, 
to whom Philip had intrusted his son Charles, voluntarily submitted 
to the regency of Maximilian. The Emperor being at that time 
engaged in the affairs of Italy, appointed his daughter Margaret to 
be Governess of the Netherlands, who, after having been married to 
John, Prince of the Asturias, and afterwards to Duke Philibert II., 
^of Savoy, was now again a widow. One of the first acts of Margar^ 
was to bring about the celebrated jieague of Cambray; and as her 
father played a leading part in that unjust and impolitic transac¬ 
tion, it will be necessary here to take a hjnef review of the circum- 
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stances ■which occasioned that policy, and of the causes which 
prevented Maximilian from carrying it out successfully. ’ 

Although Maximilian was much more active and enterprising 
than his father Frederick III., yet he had if possible still less real 
power. By his marriage with the daughter of Charles the Bold, 
he had indeed added much to the future grandeur of the House 
of Austria; but the same circumstance served rather to diminish 
than increase his authority as Emperor. The Netherlands, as well 
as the Austrian dominions of the House of Habsburg, were sub¬ 
ject to frequent commotions and revolts; and ^s the German 
Princes were called upon to help the reigning houso in quarrels 
which did not concern them,* they considered themselves all the 
more entitled to assert their own views with regard to Germany. 
One of the most important concessions obtained from Maximilian 
was a rSform of the supreme tribunal of the Empire, according to 
a promise extorted from him by the States assembled at Nurem¬ 
berg in 1489, when he was in want of their aid against Hungary. 
This promise Maximilian had faithfully performed at the Diet 
of Worms, in 1495, the first held after his accessibn. Under 
Frederick III., "the members of the tribunal in question were 
named by the Emperor, and followed him wherever he went. 
But in 1495 its composition was entirely altered. The Emperor 
now nominated only the President, or KammerricTdcr, and the 
Assessors were appointed by the States. Thus the tribunal, from 
a mere Kaiserliehes-Oericht, or court of the Emperor, became a 
Beichs-Kammer’Qericht, or court of the Empire. It no longer 
followed the Emperor, but sat on appointed days at a fixed place, 
at first Frankfort, afterwards Spires, and finally at Wetzlar. 
Another most important alteration was that the President was 
allowed to pronounce the ban of the Empire in the Emperoris 
name. The same Diet of Worms also established a perpetual 
public peace, or Landfriede. The previous ones had only been 
for terms of years. But though Faustrecht, literally Fist-right, 
or the right of private war, was forbidden under heavy penalties, 
the prohibition did not prove effectual, and at an advanced period 
of the sixteenth century we still find the ^ickingens, the Huttens, 
and the Gotz von Berlichingens retaining their lawless habits. 
The Diet of Augsburg, in 1500, made perhaps a still more im¬ 
portant alteration in the constitution of the Empire by^insisting 
on the establishment of a penff^ent Council for the administra¬ 
tion of political affairs. This Council was in fact nothing more 
■than a permanent committee of the States, in which the three 
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DIET OF CONSTANCE, 1507. 

Colleges of Electors, Princes, and Free Cities were represented j 
and the only pi-ivilege reserved to the Emperor was that of pre¬ 
siding in person, or naming the President. In order to regulate 
the representation of the Princes, Germany was now divided into 
six circles, which were at first called " provinces ” of the German 
nation; viz., Franconia, Bavaria, Suabia, Upper Rhine, West¬ 
phalia, and Lower Saxony.^ Each of these circles sent a Count 
and a Bishop to the Council; to which wore added two deputies 
from Austria and the Notherlands. Two dej)utie8 were also named 
alternately by tho> chief Cities. Each of the Electors was repre¬ 
sented, and one of them was always present in person. 

The state of Maximilian’s forcign*relations had compelled him to 
make these concessions, which wei’e virtually an abdication of the 
Imperial power in favour.of the States, or rather of the College of 
Electors, whose power would bo predominant in the Courffcil; and 
the matter was regarded in this light by Contarini, the Venetian 
ambassador to the King of the Romans at that period.^ The 
whole administration of affairs, foreign and domestic, was in fact 
vested in the Council, who assumed the title of the Reichs-Rcgi- 
■ment, or Council of Regency. They negotiated df their own mere 
authority with Louis XII.; and as they seemed willing to invest 
him with Milan, Maximilian anticipated them by himself bestowing 
it upon Louis as already related. As it was soon found, however, 
that neither the members of this Council nor the Assessors of 
the Kamiiicr-Ucriclit, or Imperial Chamber, could obtain payment 
of their salaries, nor caj-ry through any of their measures, they 
dissolved themselves, and returned to their homes; and Maxi¬ 
milian recovered for a while all his former power, and was 
again regarded as tlie fountain of justice. In consequence of 
this state of things, the Electors held a solemn meeting at Geln- 
hausen, in Juno, 1502, and pledged themselves to stand by ono 
another for the maintenance of the rights of the Empire. Maxi¬ 
milian, however, was supported by a party among the Princes; 
and he had also wonderfully recovered his authority by his con¬ 
duct in the war of the Bavarian succession, to which we Wve 
already adverted. At length, at the Diet of Constance, in 1507, 
a sort of compromise was made between the Imperial and Blec- 

‘ The Empire 'viy.s finally divided into Falatinate,as an eighth (the Lower Bhine); 
ten circles at the diet of Cologne in 1512, Austria as a ninth; and Burgundy as a 
when the Electorates of Saxony and Bran- tenth. 

denburg were added as a ^venth circle * Cannto, Arch, zu Wien, B. iv., ap. 
(Lower Saxijny); the four Ehenish Elec- Bauke, DetUsche Gesch. B. i. S. 44. 
torates, Mentz, iWves, Cologne, and the 
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toral authority, and tho chief institutions of the Empire were 
settled on a permanent basis. The Kammer-Oericht, or Imperial 
Chamber, was again established according to the model laid down 
by the Diet of Worms, though with a few modifications. The 
Boichs-Regiment, or Council of Regency, ap^ars, however, to 
have remained in abeyance during the reign of Maximilian, but 
was re-established by tho first Diet held by Charles V. at Worms, 
in 1521, though with some few alterations in favour of the Ein- 
peror’s authority; but its power was again broken in the Diet 
of 1524, by a combination between tho Emjieior and the Free 
Cities. 

Another impoi’tant point established by the Diet of Constance 
was the system of taxation. There were two methods of assess¬ 
ment in Germany, the Roll, or Register (pMatrilid), and the Com¬ 
mon Penny (c?er gcmeino Tfcmvlg). The first of those was levied 
on the separate States of Germany, according to a ceiiain roll oi’ 
list; tho second, which was a mixture of a poll-tax and a property- 
tax, was polleoted by jjarishos, Avithout any regard to the division 
of States. Tho Diet of Constance, by finally establishing tho 
Matrihel, recognized a very impoj'tant princi])le; since that sy.s- 
tem contemplated the contributors as the subjects of the different 
local States into which Germany was divided, while that of the 
Common Penny considered them as the subjects of a common 
Empire. By this decision, therefore, tho independence of the 
different States was recognized; while, on tho other hand, tho 
Imperial Chamber established the princijde of the unity of the 
Empire. These two institutions, tho Matrihel and tho Imperial 
Chamber, lasted three centuries. Tho fame of having founded 
tTiem has been attributed to Maximilian; but in fact he did all in 
his power to oppose them—they were foi'ced upon him by the 
Electors and States, and chiefly by the exertions of Bcrthohl, 
Count Honnebergi Elector of Mentz. They were warmly op])osed 
by certain parties in the Empire, and especially by the knightly 
and ecclesiastical orders. The Knights, attached to the old feudal 
system, objected to paying a money tax; they protested that as 
free Franks they were dutifully ready to shed their blood for tho 
Emperor, but that a tax was an innovation, and an encroachment 
on their liberty; while the Prelates demurred to acknowledge tho 
authority of a tribunal so completely temporal as tho Imperial 
Chamber. Maximilian at this Diet virtually recognized the in¬ 
dependence of tlie Swiss Confederates, by‘declaring them free 
from the jurisdiction of all the Imperial tribunals, as well as 
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from the Matrikel, or States I'tajc. *'He had then need of Swiss 
troops, but those which he 'rai^^d among them received a 
stipend.* 

We have before advert^ ' to the hostile demonstration of this 
Diet of Constanoe a|^ainst Louis XII., wh^n that King was 
preparing his expedition against Genoa {mpra, p. 267). Pope 
Julius II., who was also alarmed by the same preparations, and 
wbo was exceedingly jealous of the influence which the French 
were acquiring in Italy, importuned Maximilian to cross the Alps 
with an army; and his appeals wore seconded by the Venetians, 
who offered a free passage for the German troeps through their 
territories. Maximilian had been alteady meditating an expedition 
into Italy. Ho wished to establish the rights of t^ie Empire in 
the Italian lands, to help Pisa* against the Florentines; and also 
to march to Romo, in order to receive the Imperial Crown from 
the hands of the Pope. Ho therefore listened to these applica¬ 
tions ; and in an animated address to the Diet he exhorted them 
to resist the ambitious and encroaching spirit of thq French 
King, who, he said, had already alienated some of the Imperial 
fiefs in Italy, and whose design he represented it to be even to 
avert from him the Imperial Crow'n itself. These topics, enforced 
with that eloquence and those powers of persuasion which Maxi¬ 
milian possessed in a high degree, made a great impression on the 
assembly. With an extraordinary burst of patriotism the Diet 
voted an army of 00,000 men, to bo further increased by 12,000 
Swiss; and measures wore taken for raising this large force with 
an alacrity quite unusual. Alarmed by these mighty preparations, 
Louis, after finishing his Genoese expedition; quietly disbanded 
his army, and applied himself through his agents to tranquilKze the 
minds of the Germans. This policy was quite .successful, and had 
a result very mortifying to Maximilian. The Diet demanded that 
the Italian expedition should be conducted in their name, that 
they shoiild appoint the generals, and that the conquests should 
belong to the whole Germanic body: which conditions being 
rejected by Maximilian, they reduced the forces'voted to 12,000 
men. Maximilian in vain endeavoured to persuade the Venetians, ' 
who had altered their views, to join wifch him in a partitiem of the 
Milanese. They united with Chaumont, the FrenQh*Governor of 
the Milanese, to oppose the passage of Maximilian, notified to h im 

’ Ranke, Deutsche Gtsch''.'&, i. S. 176. corso diDisa had passed into a proverb. 

* The succour of Pha bad been so Murat, Ann. t. x. p. 33. 
often promisetl and delayed that the Soo- 
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that he should be received with all-honour in their territories if 
he came with an unarmed retinue on his way to Rome, but that 
they could not permit tho passage ;of an army; while Pope 
Julius II. also announced th’rough his'Legate that he had recon¬ 
ciled himself with Louis, and dissuaded ^Maximilian from his 
contemplated journey. But he was not tO bo diverted from his 
project. He now resolved to turn his arms against the Venetians, 
at whose conduct he was highly incensed ; and in January, 1508, 
he began an expedition into Italy with what troops he could 
collect. One division of his army was directed against Roveredo; 
another against Friuli; he himself advanced with a third to 
Trent, where he.assumed th§ title of '‘Roman Emperor Elect.” 
Having erected an Imperial tribunal, he despatched a herald to 
Venice with an absurd message, summoning before him the Doge 
Leonardo Lorcdano and tho whole Senate, and on their refusal to 
appear, he published against them the ban of the Empire. At 
first Maximilian^s arms were attended with success, and several 
places,were taken; but he soon began to feel that want of moans 
which commonly rendered all his enterprises abortive and^ridi- 
culous; and ho was obliged to return into Germany, in order if 
possible to obtain fresh troops and more money. Meanwhile the 
Venetians, aided by the French, not only recovered the lost 
places, but even captured several Austrian towns; and Trent 
itself would have fallen into their hands had not Trivulzio, the 
French general, from a feeling of jealousy, withdrawn from them 
his support. Maximilian, finding no hope of succour, was com¬ 
pelled in May to abandon his ill-judged enterprise; and the 
Venetians, disgusted by the desertion of the French, entered into 
a separate armistice with him for a term of three years. As a kind 
of salvo for his honour, Maximilian published a bull of Pope 
Julius II., by which the title of “Emperor Elect” (that is. 
Emperor chosen, but not yet crowned) was granted to him. 
This event marks the severance of Germany from Rome. From 
Ferdinand I., brother of Charles V., downwards, this title of 
“ Roman Emperor Elect,” “ Romanorum Imperator Elcctus,” * 
Erwiihlter Romischer Kaiser,” was taken by all Maximilian’s 
successors in the Holy Roman Empire, immediately upon their 
German coronation. But the word “ Elect ” was soon dropped, 
and the German Sovereign, even on formal occasions, wa^ never 
called anything but “ Emperor.”^ 

This miscarriage, after such magnificent pretensions, and espe- 

* On this subject see Bryce’s //olff Soman, Empire, ch. xvii. 
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daily the insolent and even childish manner in which the Venetians 
celel)rated their success, inflicted a deep wound on the Emperor’s 
vanity. Alviano, the Venetian commander, was gratifi^ed with a 
sort of Roman triumph for his victories over the Austrian com¬ 
mander, tSi.vt von Trautson, in tlie Friuli: and he made a solemn 
entry into A^enice, with a long train of German prisoners. At 
the same time, what was perhaps still more provoking, Maxi- 
Tiiilian and the Emjnre wore abused and ridiculed throughout the 
A'^onetian dominions in caricatures, farces, and satirical songs. 

AVe have before seen that V^enice liad been for some years the 
olvject of the ill-will and jealousy of several European Powers; and 
Ma.xiuuUan now resolvc-d to call ajl these latent passions into 
action, aiad to make them tin' instruments of his revenge. Both 
Louis XJl. and the Pope had recently received from the A’onetians 
w'hat they considered fresh causes of offence. Louis was annoyed 
by their concluding the .armistice with the Emperor without his' 
consent, and the Pope because they had refused to install one of 
his nephews in the vacant bishopric of A'^icenza, and had named 
to it % countryman of their own, in conformity with their maxim, 
that no benefice in their territ.ories should be conferi'cd on a 
foreigner, or indeed on anybody without their consent. Julius 
was alst) offended by the shelter which they afforded to John 
Bentivoglio, whom he had recently driven out of Bologna. In 
the first few years of liis Pontificate, Julius had acted with a 
modt'ration which surprisc-d those who know his restless mind and 
his former conduct, which more resembled that of a r.ondottiere 
than of a priest. Buring these years he had occupied himself in 
amassing money, and had shown a parsimony not before observed 
in his character; but towards tho end of August, 150G, after 
declaring scvenil times in Consistory that it was necessary to ” 
purge tho Churcli of tyrants, ho sallied forth from Rome at the 
head of twciity-four Cardinals and a small army. John Paul 
Bagliono, of Perugia, and John Bentivoglio, of Bologna, who like 
tho Medici at Florence, had become the chief men, or Lords, of 
* those cities, were the objects of his attacks, and with the aid or 
connivance of the French, the Florentines, and other States, he 
soon expelled them from Perugia and Bologna, and annexed those 
cities to the immediate dominion of the Church. Julius remained 
in Bolo,gna till February, 1507, when he returned to Rome, and 
employed himself in his favourite project of fomenting a league 
against Venice. 

Self-interest was the chief motive which swayed both Louis and 
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the Pope in their hostility to Venice, as it was the sole one which 
influenced Ferdinand the Catholic. All these Powers, on the 
ground of inalienable and imprescriptible right, laid claim to some 
of the Venetian possessions, which that Republic held under the 
faith of treaties. Thus Louis XII. as Duke of Milan, claimed 
Brescia and Bergamo, which had been made over to the Venetians 
by the Sfor;?as, as Well as Cremona and the Ghiara d’Adda, which 
he had himself given them as the price of their assistance. The 
Pope claimed Rimini, Faenza, and other places, as ancient pos¬ 
sessions of the Holy See, under the grants of the Exarchate 
by Pi])in and Charlemagne. ^Ferdinand, who in great moasura 
owed his Neapolitan throne to the heljj of the Venetians; wished 
to recover the inaritimo towns of Trani, Brindisi, Gallipoli, 
Pulignano, and Otranto, which his predecessor. King h^redcidck, 
liad pledged to the Republic as security for its expenses. 

The machinations against Venice wore secretly conducted, 
under pretence of an arrangement between Maximilian and 
Louis XII on the subject of the Duke of Gclderland. Mai'garet, 
Governess of the Netherlands, had persuaded her father that it 
would be for the interest of his grandson Charles to conciliate the 
French, who were supporting the Duke of Gclderland in his 
hostilities; and Maximilian, who had now another reason for 
desiring the friendship of Louis, consented to enter into nego¬ 
tiations. An interview, at Cambray, was accordingly arranged 
between Margaret, who combined with female dexterity the 
judgment and decision of a man, and the Cardinal d’Amboise. 
Margaret, though without any formal powers, acted for Ferdinand 
the Catholic as well as for her father; while d’Amboise in like 
manner represented the Pope as well as his own Sovereign; and 
‘though a Papal Nuncio and an ambassador of tho Catholic King 
were present at Cambray, neither of them took any part in tho 
conferences. Tho afiair of the Duke of Gelderland gave rise to 
some warm discussion; but it was at last arranged that Charles 
should provisionally hold Gelderland and the County of Zutphen, 
suri’endering only a few places. The question of the future 
homage of tho Archduke Charles to the King of Prance was also 
settled; and Maximilian, in consideration of-100,000 gold crowns, 
ratified the rupture of the marriage treaty between his grandson 
and the Princess Claude, and renewed the investiture of Milan to 
Louis and his heirs. The negotiators were ^oner agreed on the 
subject of Venice, and the treaty which formed the celebrated 
Leagite op Cambeay was signed in the cathedral of that city. 
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December lOtb, 1508. The principal stipulations wore that of the 
places to be wrested from the Venetians, Ravenna, Cervia, Feienza, 
Rimini, and Forli should be assigned to the Pope; Padua, Vicenza, 
and Verona to the Empire as Imperial fiefs; Rovoredo, Treviso, 
and Friuli, to the House of Austria; the five maritime towns of 
Naples, before mentioned, to Ferdinand the Catholic; and to 
Louis XII. all the places that had at any time belonged to the 
Duchy of Milan. The Pope was to excommunicate the Venetians, 
and to absolve their subjects from their oath of allegiance: a 
proceeding which would enable him to invoke, in support of the 
Papal sentence, the arms of Maximilian, as Advocate or Protector 
of the Church, and thus release him from the armistice to which 
ho had so recently sworn. The French King was to commence 
the war by the 1st of April following, and the other Allies were 
to appear in the field at the expiration of forty days. Other 
Powers who had any claims, real or imaginary, upon Venice, were 
to be invited to join the League within a given period : as the 
King of Hungary, for the Venetian lands in Dalmatia and 
Slavonia; the Duke of Savoy, as heir of the family of Lusignan, 
for Cypru.s, which the Venetians had occupied by virtue of the 
will of their follow-citizen, Catharine Cornaro, widow of James II., 
the last King of Cypras; the Duke of Ferrara, for the Polesine of 
Rovigo; and other princes for various claims. 

The League of Cambray is remarkable as being the first great 
combination since the time of the Crusades, of several leading 
European Powers for a common object. A modern historian has 
observed,' that it laid the foundation of public law in Europe, by 
raising either in itself or its consequences three questions, on one 
of which that law must bo founded ; namely, the question of im¬ 
prescriptible right alleged by Louis XII. and the Emperor Maxi¬ 
milian ; the right of treaties, as pleaded by the Venetians ; and, 
finally, when Pope Julius turned round upon his allies, and at¬ 
tempted to drive them out of Italy as barbarians,” the question 
of the public good—the only sure ground on which any political 
system can be erected. The League was long kept secret from 
the Venetians, who wpre naturally slow to believe in an alliance 
among Sovereigns who were jealous of one another, and had so 
many grounds of mutual distrust and enmity. Louis XII. even 
protestQ,d to their ambassadors that nothing had been done at 
Cambray disadvant^eous to the Republic, and that he would 
‘ Si'smondi, B£p' Ital, ch. cv. 
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never commit any act that might be injurious to such ancient 
allies ! But the bond which embraced such discordant interests 
was knit together by a common cupidity and envy; motives which 
are betrayed in the preamble of the treaty itself, which also con¬ 
tains an example of the gross hypocrisy so often seen in the 
diplomacy of those times. This preamble states that the Em¬ 
peror and the King of France, having, at the solicitation of Pope 
Julius II., allied themselves, in order to make war on the Turks, 
had first resolved to put an end to the rapine, losses, and iiy’uries 
caused by the Venetians, not only to the Holy Apostolic See, but 
also to the Holy Koman Empire, the House of Austria, the Duke 
of Milan, the King of Naple^, and many other Princes; and to 
extinguish, as a common devouring fire, the insatiable cupidity 
and thirst of domination of the Venetians\ Thus the Allied 
Sovereigns, who had of course no serious intention of entering 
into a crusade against the Turks, pretended to begin a war 
against them, by destroying a State which had proved the 
securest barrier against Moslem encroachments, and which by 
its maritime power was still best able to arrest their further 
progress. 

The Sovereigns of France and Spain secured the adhesion of 
the Florentines to the League of Cambray, by a transaction which, 
as a modern historian observes*, cannot be paralleled for mer¬ 
cenary baseness in the whole history of the merchant princes of 
Venice. At the time of the conference at Savona, Ferdinand and 
Louis, in consideration of a large payment, agreed to betray Pisa, 
which had long been making a noble struggle for its independence, 
to the Florentines, by putting in a garrison which the Pisans 
would receive without suspicion, but which, after a given time, 
should open the gates to the enemy. Meanwhile, the French 
King assisted Pisa, in order to hinder it from falling into the 
hands of the Florentines before the expected sum had been re¬ 
ceived ; and the Florentines were at length induced to sign a con¬ 
vention (March 13th, 1509), by which they agreed to pay Louis 
100,000 ducats, and Ferdinand 50,000, in consideration of those 
Princes withdrawing their protection from Pisa. Ferdinand, who 
was to be kept in ignorance that his brother King had received 

‘ Raynaldus, Ann. E^cl. an. 1509, t. xi. minister at the Diet of AnRsbnrg in 1510, 

p. 527. That envy of the wealth and in Du Bos, rfc Uawtiray, t. i. 141 sq. 

power of Venice is the true key to this (ed. 1710.) * 

conspiraiy against her, plainly' appears » Prescott.* Ferr/. and Isabella, vol. iii. 

from the speeches of H^han, the French p. 314. 
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more than himself, subsequently transferred his share to Maxi¬ 
milian ; in consideration of which, and of tho further aid of 300 
lances, Maximilian, ever mean and necessitous, agreed to relin¬ 
quish his pretensions to the regency of Castile.* Pisa was at this 
time brought to extremity of famine. Tho Florentines entered 
it June 8th, 1500, and behaved with great liberality in relieving 
tho distress of the inhabitants. 

' Prescott, Ferd. and Isahilla, \o\. iii. p. 349. ^ 
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CHAPTER MI. 

W '^HEN tho Venetians were at length tardily convinced of tho 
reality of tho League of Cambray, they endeavoured to 
detach some of the members from it; but in this they were un¬ 
successful, as well as in their Attempts to obtain aid from England 
and tho Ottoman Porte. Their own resources, however, enabled 
them to assemble a considerable army on tho banks of the Oglio, 
consisting of about i30,()00 foot and 12,000 horse, under two 
Orsini; the veteran Count of Pitigliano, with Alviano, a bastard 
of the same house, as second in command; with whom were joined 
Andrew Gntti and George Conxaro, as ProvvedHori. In the spring 
Louis despatched a herald to declare war against tho V'enetians, 
and about the same time, Julius launched against them a bull of 
excommunication, filled with the bitterest reproaches ; to which 
the Venetians replied by a manifesto equally abu.sivc, and, as usual, 
they appealed from tho Pope to tho expected General Council. 
In April Louis passed tho Alps at the head of an army somewhat 
inferior in force to that of the Venetians. He had crossed tho 
Adda, and was marching along its banks, when, at a bend of tho 
liver, tho hostile armies suddcmly found thcinselves in presence. 
A battle ensued. May 14th, loOO, which has been called by the 
French the Battle of Agnadello, and by tho Italians, tho Battle of 
Vaihi, or of tho Ghiara d’Adda. On this day the French van was 
led by Chaumont d’Amboiso and Marshal Jacob Trivulzio ; Tjoiiis 
himself commanded tho main body, while La Palisso and the 
Duke of Longuevillo brought np the rear-guard. Pitigliano, 
whom tho Venetian Senate had ordered to avoid a battle, had 
passed with his van the spot whore tho encounter to(A place. 
Alviano, with’ his division, had therefore to sustain the whole 
shock of battle; and though he made a bravo resistance, his 
troops wore cut down or dispersed, and he himself made prisoner. 
This victory enabled Louis to take possession of the whole Ghiara 
d'Adda. Crema was sold to him by tho treacherous Venetian 
governor, Concino Benzone; Cremona, Bergamo, and Brescia 
also opened their gates. Peschiera, one of the few places that 
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resisted, was taken by assault; when Louis, with an inhumanity 
alien to his general character, caused its brave defender, Andrew 
Riva, and his son, to be hanged from the battlements, and the 
garrison to bo put to the sword. 

Louis had now achieved the conquest' of all the territory as¬ 
signed him by the Treaty of Cambray—namely, as far as the 
Mincio he therefore halted his victorious army, and left the 
Hmpcror to achieve his part by reducing the places east of that 
boundary. He delivered to Maximilian’s ambassador the keys 
of Verona, Vicenza, and Padua, which the inhabitants had sent 
him in token of their submission; and after making a triumphant 
entry into Milan, ho dismissed grfeat part of his army, and re¬ 
turned home. Meanwhile, the Papal army, under command of 
Francis Mai'ia della Rovore, a nephew of the Pope’s, had entered 
Romagna, all the towns of which, except Ravenna, were soon re¬ 
duced. Alfonso d’Este, Duke of Ferrara, and the Marquis of 
Mantua, who had also joined the League, had succeeded in cap¬ 
turing several places. Although Ferdinand of Spain had ratified 
the Treaty of Cambray, he had no intention of carrying it out, 
beyond the recovery of his Noapolitsm towns. Before the com¬ 
mencement of hostilities ho had assured the Venetians that he 
had only entered into that part of the treaty which related to the 
Turks ; that he was ignorant of Louis’s motive in attacking them, 
and that, he would use for them his good offices with that King. 
He took, at first, no j)art in the war in Upper Italy, but he sent 
a body of S]>aniards to lay si(‘ge to Trani. It was late before the 
Emperor Maximilian appeared in the field. While the King of 
France was gathering his forces, he had assembled a Diet at 
Worms, to whom he submitted the plan of the League, and de¬ 
manded their support. This, however was not only refused by 
the Diet, but they even accompanied their refusal with reproaches 
and complaints. Maximilian retorted with .truth and vigour, 
though without effect, in a celebrated apology; and he found him¬ 
self compelled to resort to his hereditary dominions to levy an 
army. It was not till throe weeks after the battle of Agnadello 
that he appeared at Trent, with one thousand horse, and eight 
companies of infantry, for he had been delayed in raising even 
this small force, till he had received some money which he had 

' Daru, I/ixl. de Voiise, liv. xxii. § 12, cannonafle; but there dues not ap]iear to 

and Ci>xo, Ilousc of Austria, ch. xxiv., re- Ik* any adequate autliority for this state- 

present Louis as advancing to the neigh- ment. See Muratori, Annali, t. x. p. 41; 

bourhood of Venice, and insulting the SIsiuondi, lUp. Ital. t. xiii. p. 467 ; Mar- 

Quoen of the Adriatic with a distant tin, Hist, de France, t. vii. p. 376. 
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borrowed from the King of England/ ^d from his other allies ; 
and he was further detained in Trent till te sjhpnld receive some 
auxiliaries raised by his daughter Mtir^arei^ 

After the defeat of Agnadello the situation of Venice'seemed'des¬ 
perate. A great part of the remnant of her army under Pitigliano 
had dispersed '; the rest, almost ii# revolt, had retired to Mestre, 
on the Lagoon. It was under these circumstances that the 
Venetians issued the celebrated decree, by which they rel^sed 
all their Italian subjects from their allegiance j and thus, by an 
act by some attributed to fear and despair, by others to a refined 
and subtle policy, stripped themselves of what their enemies were 
seeking, and reduced their ddminion to the islands which had 
been its cradle. They also abandoned to Ferdinand the seaport 
to^vns which they hold in Apulia, and sent ambassadors to make 
humble submission to Pope and Emperor, Julius at 
first received the ambassadors with haughtiness, and prescribed 
some very insulting conditions ; though at tho same time he held 
out hope that he would not be inexorable, Antonio Giustiniani, 
the ambassador despatched by the proud aristocracy of Venice to 
Maximilian, is represented by some authors as making on his 
knees a moat humiliating address to the Emperor / and ho is said 
to have carried with him a carte blanche, on which Maximilian 
might write his own conditions. It is, at all events, certain that 
Venice made very humble submission, and even oftbred to pay 
the Emperor and his successors a yearly tribute of 600 pounds of 
gold but Maximilian, whose chivalrous and romantic temper had 
been charmed by the magnanimity of Louis in abstaining from 
all encroachment on his possessions, had resolved to adhere to the 
French alliance; and he had even burnt his lied Book, in which 
were recorded all the injuries that he had ever received from 
France. He was not yet, however, in a position oven to occupy 
the towns which had voluntarily surrendered, except with very 
inadequate forces; for Padua itself, though, from its vicinity to 
Venice, tho most exposed to danger, he could spare only about 
800 German troops. The lower classes in that city were favourably 
disposed towards tho Venetians, who, encouraged by tho ab¬ 
sence of the French army, and by the apparent weakness of the 

* Henry VII. was a warm .supporter of 1803). and the Latin oriffinul. from which 

Maximilian, and in 1502 lent him 10,0001. he professed to translate it, has aince been 
for the war against the Turks. Kj'mer, published by Goldasti, in the I'olil. hn- 
tora. xiii. p. 9. ' periaL But bf Venetian authors it has 

* His speech is given by Guicciardini, been pronounced a literary imposture, 
lib. viii. (tom. iv, p. 193 sqq., ed. Milan, 
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Emperor, permitted Andrew Gritti to retake Padua, which he cap¬ 
tured hy surpi-ise, July 17th, 1509: upon which, all the surround¬ 
ing territory declared in favour of the Venetians. This was the 
first symptom that Venice was beginning to revive, and it was 
followed by a few more successes. The peasants of North Italy, 
ruined and incensed by the Tavages of French and Germans, 
supplied numerous willing recruits to her army, whose ranks were 
also swelled by the garrisons recalled from the towns in Romagna 
and Apulia, which had been abandoned to the Pope and the King 
of Aragon, as well as by the enlistment of fresh Albanians and 
Dalmatians ; and Pitigliano thus again found himself at the head 
of a very considerable force. OA the other hand, Maximilian’s 
troops were also at last beginning to assemble on the frontier.* 
The loss of I’adua made him reflect with shame on his inactivity, 
and he resolved to wi]io out the disgrace by recovering that city. 
His generals, Rudolph of Anhalt, the Duke of Brunswick, and 
Christo])her Frangipani, a Hungarian, marched into the Friuli 
and Istria, whore they took several places. In the war in these 
districts the Germans are said to have committ('d the most horrible 
cruelties, and to have hunted out with dogs the women and chil¬ 
dren who had hidden themselves in the cornfields. Maximilian, 
after ravaging the country round Padua, establisht'd his head¬ 
quarters before the gate of Portcllo, Sejitcmber 15th, 15U9. Tho 
Venetians, sensible of the importance of Padua, had thrown their 
whole army into that place. At tho instance of the Doge, Leonardo 
Loredano, tw'o of his sons, followed by 100 foot soldiers raised at 
their own ex])ense, joined the garrison, and this animating example 
was followed by 100 nobles, each with a train proportioned to his 
means ; though, by Venetian custom, those of gentle blood should 
serve only in the fleet. Thither, also, came all the peasants of the 
suri'ounding districts, with their herds and flocks j and that va.st 
but deserted city received, without inconvenience, within its walls, 
a multitude amounting to five times its usual population. 

Maximilian’s army consisted of some 40,000 men, with 200 
guns—a larger force than had for centuries been employed in 
any siege. All parties to the League of Cambray were repre¬ 
sented there by at least a small body of troops, which consisted 
of Germans, Italians, Spaniards, and French ; but of the last there 
were only 500 lances, under La Palisse, and 200 gentlemen volun¬ 
teers. 'During this siege Maximilian gave signal proofs of bravery, 
activity, and intellfgence; he was constantly present at the post 
of danger, and displayed all those military qualities which made 
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him beloved by his soldiery. Practicable breaches were soon made 
in the walls, and two assaults were delivered, but repulsed. In the 
last, the Imperialists had succeeded in establishing themselves on 
the bastion ; but at this moment the Venetians blew up the works, 
which they had undermined; great part of the victors were hurled 
into the air, and the remainder, in this moment of consternation, 
were charged by the Venetians, and driven from every post. 

Staggered by this obstinate defence, and foreseeing that ho 
should soon be without means to pay or feed his army, JMaxi- 
milian now proposed to La Palisse that before the breach could 
bo repaired by the gari'ison, the French (jmOarmuric should dis¬ 
mount, and, with the German'lance knights, try the fortune of 
' another assault. But the Chevalier Bayard declared that, how¬ 
ever poor ho might be, he was still a gentleman, and would not 
degrade himself by fighting on foot with lance knights ; and this 
feeling was shared by [ja Palisse and the rest of the French 
knights. They offered, however, if the German nobles would 
dismount, to show them the way to the breach ; but this was 
declined, on the ground of its being derogatory to gentlemen to 
fight except on horseback. Maximilian, whose patiema- was soon 
exhausted, now hastily (juittod the camp, and instructed his lieu¬ 
tenants to raise the siege (Oct. ;5rd) ; and a few’ days after he dis¬ 
missed the greater part of his army. The Venetians now speedily 
recovered Vicenza, J}a.ssano, Feltre, Cividale, Monaelice, the Pole- 
sine of Bovigo, and other places; and they attempted to jiunish 
the Duke of Ferrara for the part he had taken against them; but 
the fleet which they fitted out on the Po for that purpose was 
almost destroyed by Alfonso’s artillery. 

Early in 1510 the Venetians effected a reconciliation w’ith Pope 
Julius Jl., whose jealousy of Louis had been recently increased 
by a quarrel respecting the investiture of a new Bishop of 
Avignon. Julius had also conceived a supreme contemj)t for 
the Emperor, from his poverty and ill-concerted enterpriscjs; and 
he was alarmed by Maximilian’s offer to place Verona in the hands 
of Louis, for a loan of 50,000 ducats. The Pope had never de¬ 
sired the succes's of the Leag'ue of Cambray, except so far as his 
own interests were concerned ; and as the Venetians had ordered 
the Governor of Ravenna to admit the Papal troops, and had in¬ 
structed their Doge to address a humble letter to Julius, he began 
to listen to their protestations of repentance. He admitted their 
envpys to an audience (Feb. 24th), and in ^pite of the remon¬ 
strances of the French and Imperial ambassadors, removed the 
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interdict which he had fulminated against Venice. The eccle¬ 
siastical punishments imposed by the worldly Pontiff were but 
light. The only penance enjoined was that the Venetian depu¬ 
ties should pay a visit to the seven magnificent Basilicaa of Romoj 
and the strokes of the rod, usually inflicted by the Pope and Car¬ 
dinals on the excommunicated, during the singing of the Miserere, 
were in this instance omitted from the ceremony of absolution. 
On the other hand, the Venetians were required no longer to dis- 
jiose of ecclesiastical benefices, except such as were subject to lay 
patronage ; to refer all cases relating to ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
to Rome ; to forbear from exacting any contributions from Church 
property; and to renounce all pretension to the territory of the 
Holy See. Rut the two articles most reluctantly conceded by 
that haughty Republic were, the renunciation of their right to 
have a viilame at Ferrara, and the allowing to the Pope’s subjects 
the free navigation of the Adriatic. 

All the objects of the Pope in organizing the League of Cam- 
bray were now accomplished ; the Venetians had been humbled, 
the towns claimed by the Holy Sec wrested from them, and Julius 
was at liberty to apply himself to the second and more arduous 
project formed by his enterprising mind—that of driving all 
foreigners from Italy. Of these foreignoi’s the King of France 
was the most powerful and the most dreaded, and it was against 
him that the Pope’s machinations were first directed. Without 
reflecting on the dangers which might arise from the Spanish 
dominion in Naples, and that it was for the interest of Central 
Italy to balance one foreign domination against the other, he 
formed the plan of making one the instrument for the other’s ex¬ 
pulsion. He therefore endeavoured to bring about a peace between 
the Emperor and the Venetians,' and to detach the Duke of Fer¬ 
rara from the League; and in order to embarrass Louis in his 
foreign relations, he attempted to incite England, as well as the 
Swiss, against him. Rut of these four projects only the last suc¬ 
ceeded. Neither Maximilian nor Alfonso d’Este was prepared to 
renounce the alliance of Louis; and even the youthful Henry VIII., 
who had succeeded to the throne of England on the death of his 
father, April 21st, loOfl, at first withstood all the blandishments 
of Julius. The vanity of Henry, who pretended to be at once 
theologian and warrior, was, indeed, flattered when Pope Julius 
seemed to constitute him the arbiter of the disputes arising out of 
the League of Camliray. The Pope and his clergy succeeded in 

* Muratori, Ann. t. x. p. 50. 
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making him believe that peace had been granted to the Venetians 
chiefly through his intercession; and at Easter, 1510, Julius sent 
him the golden rose, which the Roman Court annually presents to 
the Sovereign on whose assistance it most relies. Rut Henry 
adhered to the counsels of his dying father. In March, 1510 he 
had confirmed the treaty of Naples with Louis XII.; he had pre¬ 
viously renewed the alliance with the Emperor; and in May he 
concluded a defensive treaty with Ferdinand of Aragon. 

Julius was successful only in his negotiations with the Swiss, 
with whom Louis had imprudently quarrelled. The Swiss had 
sent the French King an insolent message, ascribing all his late 
victories to their help, and defnanding an increase of the yearly 
* payment; and ho had returned a hauglity answer to these, as he 
termed them, wretched mountaineers.'' This disposed the Swiss 
to listen to the Pope's agent, Matthew Schinner, Bishop of Sion, 
or Sitten, in tho Republic of Wallis, a man of low origin but con¬ 
siderable learning, who was a determined enemy of the French, 
and had long directed his sermons with much success against tho 
practice of foreign enlistment. Julius, when he heard of the French 
King's quarrel with tho Swiss, summoned Schinner to Romoy 
who, dazzled with the prospect of a Cardinal's hat, which was 
actually conferred upon him the following year, seemed to forget all 
his former scruples on the subject of mercenary service. Providtjd 
with a considerable sum of money, as well as large bundles of in¬ 
dulgences, the Bishop of Sion, after his return, easily persuaded 
his countrymen to enter into an alliance with the Pope for a term 
of five years. They engaged not to form any connection that 
might bo hurtful to Romo, to oppose all the Pope's enemies, and 
to supply him with 0,000 or more chosen troops whenever they 
might bo wanted ; and Julius promised in retui’n an equivalent 
payment and his spiritual protection. This was a groat achieve¬ 
ment. Tho Swiss, formerly the instruments of transmontane 
violence, were now converted into soldiers of the Holy See, and 
champions of Italian independence. 

The death of tho Cardinal d'Amboise, who expired May 25th, 
1510, was another event favourable to the Pope. Holding the 
post of Papal Legate, which the Court of Romo was afraid to with¬ 
draw from him, he exercised an almost absolute authority over 
the Church in the French Kingdom and Northern Italy. God 
be praised," exclaimed Julius when he heard of his former rival's 
death, “ at length I am the only Pope !" Thdugh D'Amboiae had 
been the principal author of the ill-considered policy of France 
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with regard to Italy, his death did not extinguish the Pope’s jea¬ 
lousy of the French Court, while it deprived Louis of a minister 
whose zeal and energy could not bo replaced. Julius now re- 
doublc'd his intrigues against Louis, and in particular he sought 
to form a closer connection with Ferdinand of Aragon. In order 
to bind that monarch to his interests, the Pope at length granted 
him the long-withheld investiture of Naples (»luly ;lrd, 1510), 
1 ) 0 sidee i-olcasing him from that ))art of his marriage contract with 
Oermainc! of Foix, by which half Naples was to revert to the French 
Crown, in case his consort should die without issue. The Pontiff 
soon after remitted the feudal services due for Naples for tho 
annual tribute of a white palfrey, and the aid of JOO lances, in caso 
tho States of tho Church should be invaded. By these means he 
assured the neutrality of Ferdinand, if not his immediate co- 
o])oration. 

The intractability of the Duke of FeiTara, before adverted to, 
was the immediate cause, or at all events the pretext, for an open 
broach between the Pope and the French King. Alfonso was 
the only feudatory of the Clmreh whom Julius had spared; he 
had interfered for him with the Venetians, had prevented them 
from attacking him during the winter, and had procured for him 
tho restoration of tho town of Comacchio. On all these grounds 
Julius considered himself entitled to the Duke’s gratitude; and 
his anger, therefore, was extreme when ho found that Alfonso 
was implicitly guided by the counsels of Loiiis. As this conduct, 
however, could not bo made any just cause of quarrel, Julius 
sought to create one. Ho forbade the Duke to manufacture salt 
at Comacchio, to tho detriment of the Pontifical salt works at 
Cervia; he demanded the surrender of those castles in Eomagna 
which Lucretia Borgia had brought to Alfonso as part of her 
dowry, and which he contended wore the property of the Holy 
See ; and he ahso required that the tribute paid by Ferrara should 
be increased from 100 floinns to 4,000 annually. These unjust 
demands were resisted by Alfonso. Louis XII., who wished to 
preserve his influence in Ferrara, without breaking altogether 
with tho haughty and violent Pontiff, had some months been 
attempting to effect a reconciliation between Julius and Alfonso, 
when suddenly the Pope dismissed the ambassadors of Louis, as 
well as those of the Duke, and called upon Alfonso to renounce 
his adh&rcnce to France (July, 1510). 

At this time the ‘allied Imperial and French' army had pene¬ 
trated as far as Monselice; for while the Pope was hatching these 
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intrigues, Louis and the Emperor were carrying on the war in 
Northern Italy, though without much vigour. The Diet sum¬ 
moned by Maximilian to meet at Augsburg in the spring had 
proved more than usually compliant. The Pope’s Nuncios who 
appeared at tliat assembly made great efforts to reconcile Maxi¬ 
milian with the Venetians, and endeavoured to inspire the States 
with a mistrust of the unnatural alliance between the Emperor 
and France; but their representations were so successfully com¬ 
bated by HeUan, Louis’s envoy, that the Nuncios were even 
dismissed from Augsburg, and a considerable supply voted to 
Maximilian. At this Diet were renewed the Gniva/iim'iia,^ or 
complaints of the German nation against the Apostolic See, 
which since tlie Council of Constance liad been so often brought 
forward. The Emperor’s unfrionilly relation to the I’ope at this 
period inclined him to listen to these representations; and he 
appears even to have sent to Franco for a copy of the Pragmatic 
Sanction of St. Louis," with a view to draw up some similar regu¬ 
lations for the protection of Germany against Papal oppression; 
a step, however, which led to no practical result. Maximilian’s 
temper, at once hasty and pi'ocrastinating, and his love of show 
and magnificence, led him to fritter away the funds at his dis¬ 
posal for the conduct of the war. His want of moans to main¬ 
tain Verona in an efficient state of defence had led him to pledge 
that city to the French for 60,000 ducats; yet the chronicles 
represent him as spending at this very time enormous sums at 
Augsburg in hunting parties, balls, banquets, and masquerades; 
and ho is said to have appeared at a tourney with the Elector 
Frederic III. of Saxony, in a suit of armour worth 200,000 florins. 
In the month of April, however, ho despatched 1,000 horse and 
8,000 foot,“ under command of the Prince of Anhalt, to Verona, 
where they were soon joined by Chaumont d’Ainboise, Viceroy 
of Milan, and John James Trivulzio, with 1,500 lances, 3,000 
light cavalry, 10,000 infantry of various nations, and a largo 
train of artillery. The Duke of Ferrara also came to the aid of 
the Allies with a considerable force. Offensive operations were 
now resumed against Venice, under the Prince of Anhalt, as 
Commander-in-Chief. The death of the Count of Pitigliano, in 
the preceding February, had deprived the Republic of an expe¬ 
rienced and skilful commander, and his place had been supplied 

‘ These Gravamind Kationis Germa- ’ Of this th^Te will be occasion to speak 
nica will be found in Freher, Germ. Rer. further on. 
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by John Paul Baglione of Perugia. The Vejy&pan aftaiy, which 
consisted of only 800 men-at-arms, 4,000 light horse and Stradiots, 
and 8,000 foot, not being strong enough to oppose tho^advanbe 
of the allied French and Imperial army, retired to a strong |)Osi- 
tion between the rivers Brenta, BrenteUa, and Bacchiglione. 
Vicenza was thus exposed to the fury of the Allies, the German 
portion of whom were enraged by its revolt in the preceding 
autumn; and when the citizens sent to deprecate the wrath of 
the Prince of Anhalt, he at once told them that he%jqaeaut to 
make them a memorable example of the punishment due to 
rebellion. The citizens balked the fury and cupidity of the 
Germans by transporting their •v/omen and children, as well as 
the most valuable part of their property, to Padua, whither also 
they themselves retired on the approach of the enemy; but a 
portion of them, together with tlie peasantry of the surrounding 
country, were not so fortunate. These unhappy people, to the 
number of 6,000, had taken refuge in two vast caverns near 
Vicenza, called the Caves of Masano, or Longara; and L’H^ris- 
son, a captain of French adventurers, finding it impossible to 
force a passage through the narrow, dark, and tortuous entrance 
of the caves, filled the openings with faggots, which he set on 
fire, and thus smothered all who were within .1^ •One young man 
alone escaped, who, from a crevice in the rock, had obtained 
a scanty supply of air! 

From Vicenza the Allies proceeded to take Legnano, a place 
deemed almost impregnable, whence, after almost cutting to 
pieces the Stradiot cavalry, they laid siege, as before said, to 
Monselice. That place yielded to the Imperial arms, after an 
obstinate resistance; but this was the term of the success of the 
Allies, for the plots of Julius were now ready to explode. While 
they wore engaged in this siege the Pope declared war against 
the Duke of Ferrara; a Papal army under Julius’s nephew, the 
Duke of Urbino, invaded Alfonso’s territories, and took Massa 
do’ Lombardi, Bagnacavallo, Lugo, and other places, including 
Modena, which the Duke of Fen-ara held as a fief of the Empire. 
The Pope excommunicated Alfonso August 9th, dedbuncing him 
in the most awful terms as a son of perdition, releasing his sub¬ 
jects from their allegiance, and his soldiers from’ their oath of 
fidelity. At the same time a Papal fleet and army attacked 
Genoa, while a large body of Swiss in the Pope’s pay threatened 
Milan, and compellefl Chaumont to hasten to its defence. 

Dej>ijved of the. support of Chaumont and Alfonso, the German 
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*rmy was no longer able to make head against the Vene¬ 
tians. Maximilian had neither appeared in person, nor had he 
remitted the necessary funds for the pay of the troops, whose 
ranks wei'e consequently thinned by desertion, while they made 
up for their arrears by plunder. The Germans now began to 
retreat, followed closely by the Venetians, who recovered, one 
after another, Vicenza, Asolo, the Polesine of Rovigo, and other 
places, but failed in an attempt upon Verona. 

The designs of Julius against the French, though well con¬ 
ceived, were rio't attended with success. The attempt to excite 
a rebellion against them in Genoa, and to assist it with, the Papal 
and Venetian arms, proved a failure. A Papal army, under 
Marcantonio Colonna, crossed the Magra, occupied Spezia, and 
advanced towards Genoa, and at the same time a Venetian 
squadron, after taking Sestri and Chiavari, appeared off the port. 
But the call to liberty met with no response from the Genoese, 
and both fleet and army were - obliged to retire. The invasion 
of the Milanese by the Swiss was equally unsuccessful. They 
entered that Duchy early in September by Bollinzona, but unpro¬ 
vided with cavalry, artillery, or pontoons for passing the nume¬ 
rous rivers, and being harassed by the gens d’armes and light 
infantry of Ch^umpnt, they suddenly returned into their own 
country, without^ having fought a single battle. 

Louis XII. was much embarrassed by the attitude assumed by 
the Pope towards the Duke of Ferrara, whom Louis was bound 
by treaty to protect; yet being naturally scrupulous in matters 
of religion, he hesitated to levy open war on Christ’s Vicfir upon 
earth. These scruples were increased by his consort, Anne of 
Brittany, whose superstitious terror deprecated, with tears and 
entreaties, all hostilities against the Holy Father; and D’Amboiso 
was no longer there to fortify the King with his energy and 
decision.* Louis recollected, however, his late minister’s pro¬ 
ject of an ecclesiastical Council, and he resolved to relieve himself 
of his perplexity by assembling the French clergy, and submit¬ 
ting the case to their decision. A national Council was accord¬ 
ingly assembled*at Tours early in September (1610), the majority 
of whom declared ‘the King justified in making war upon the 
Pope in defence of himself and his alUea, and pronounced before- * 
hand all Papd censures that might be fulminated in consequence 
to be null anfl void. The Council further decided that the Pope 

' The Letters of Maechiavelli, now France, throw considerable light on thi» 
Florentine ambassador at the court of period of J^ench bistoiy. , 
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should^lje required to put an end to the hostilities which he had 
begun, and to call a General Council in conformity with the 
decrees of the Council of Basle ; and in case ho should refuse to 
summon such a Council, the Emperor and other Christian Princes 
wore to bo requested to take the work in hand. Thus the Gal- 
licnnism which D’Amboiso had fostered in the Gallic Church was 
still alive. Matthew Lang, Bishop of Gurk, Maximilian's secre¬ 
tary, who arrived at Toui'S towards the close of the Council, 
n])proved of all their resolutions, and promised to send a deputa¬ 
tion of German bishops to Lyons, in which city the Council was to 
re-asscmble by adjournment, March 1st, 1511. Lang, however, 
was not in earnest in his hostility to the Church ; all he wanted 
was French assistaneg to recover certain portions of Northern 
Italy ; iind wnth this view, a fresh treaty was concluded at Blois 
between Maximilian and Louis, November 17th, 1510, by which 
the Emjieror engaged to enter Italy with an army in the ensuing 
spring, while Louis was to assist him mth a subsidy and a 
somewhat smaller force. 

The failure of the attempts upon Genoa and of the Swiss 
invasion had'only served to inflame the ardour of Julius II.; and 
being still further irritated by the t'ouncil of Tours, he haughtily 
rejected all French propositions for a separate peace, although 
Louis, still moved apparently by a superstitious compunction, 
plainly intimated tluit he would be willing to abandon the Duke 
of Ferrara. Julius was resolved, with A'enetian assistance, to 
bring the Duke of Ferrarii under obedience to Rome; and with 
this vicAv, having despatched his aiony to the Po, he himself 
entered Bologna with his Court towards the end of September. 
Here ho fell dangerously ill, and wdiile he lay upon a sick bed he 
very narrowly esca])c<l being carried oft' by the French. Chau- 
inont, at the instigation of the Bentivoglios, who represented to 
him the weakness of the Papal force at Bologna, advanced by a 
inpid march to within a few miles of that city (October 12th), and 
there was nofhiug a])])arently to hinder him from entering it on 
the morrow. In this desperate conjuncture, Julius alone pre¬ 
served his prcseuce of mind. His Cardinals and Court were in 
an agony of terror, the people of Bologna declined to take up 
arms in the Pope'.s defence, and even the Imperial, Spanish, and 
English ambassadors pressed him to enter into negotiations 
•noth Chaumont. Julius outwardly complied, and selected as 
his negotiator Gian Francesco Pico, Count of Mirandola. But 
the Pope only intended to amuse Chaumont. He knew that the 
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Venetian army was advancing towards Bologna, and that he 
might hourly expect a force which Ferdinand was bound to 
furnish as feudatory for the Kingdom of Naples. To quicken 
the Venetians, he despatched a message to their camp at Stellata, 
that if ho did not receive reinforcements before the following 
evening he should make peace with the French. This had the 
desired effect. By the evening of October 13 th, 000 light horse 
and a corps of Turkish cavalry in the service of Venice had 
entered Bologna, while a body of Stradiots and the expected 
Spanish contingents were just at hand. Thus was presented the 
singular spectacle of the Vicar of Christ defended by a body of 
Infidels from the arms of the most Christian King! Julius now 
changed his tone; Chaumont, finding himself the weaker party, 
slowly withdrew his army; while the vexation of Julius that his 
generals had not pursued and destroyed it occasioned such a 
paroxysm of his disorder that his life was despaired of. 

Julius had not yet recovered when, amidst the snows and ico 
of a rigorous winter, he resolved on besieging Mirandola in 
person. This fortress and Concordia formed the principality of 
the family of the Pichi. Count Ijuigi Pico of Mirandola had 
married a daughter of Marshal Trivulzio, who, being left a 
widow, had placed her z’osidenco in the hands of the French; 
whilst Count Gian Francesco, who also claimed the inheritance, 
was entirely devoted to the Pope. The progress of his army was 
too slow for the impatient Julius. Concordia was not taken 
till the middle of December; his troojzs were four days before 
Mirandola without firing a shot. The fiery Pope accused his 
captains, including his own nephew, the Duke of Urbino, either 
of incapacity or perfidy, and, accompanied by three Cardinals, 
he caused himself to be carried in a litter to the cam]> of thc' 
besieging army, where ho took up his residence in the cotbige oi’ 
a peasant within range of the enemy’s artillery, and employed 
himself in directing the works, placing his guns in battery, and 
hastening their fire. Armed with cuirass and helmet, ho con¬ 
stantly showed^ himself on horseback to his troops, animating 
them with hope of plunder, and sharing all the counsels, fatigues, 
and dangers of the siege.^ In one of the excursions which ho^ 
was wont to make in the neighbourhood, ho was near falling into 
the hands of Bayard, who had laid an ambuscade for hjjn; and 
he with difficulty^ escaped into the Castle of San Felice by jump¬ 
ing out of his litter and helping to raise the drawbridge with his 

* Guicciardini, lib. ix. (t. v. p. 108 sq., ed. iVlilan, 1803). 
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own hand. At length, a practicable breach having been made 
in the walla of Mirandola, which a hard frost enabled the 
besiegers to approach by crossing the moat on the ice, the 
garrison were forced to capitulate, January 20th, 1511. There 
had been some difficulty to dissuade the Pope from sacking the 
place, which, too impatient to wait till the gates were opened, 
he entered by a ladder at the breach. After the capture 
of Mirandola, Julius and the Venetians again directed their 
whole attention towaids Ferrara, and they attempted to take 
the Castle of La Bastia, on the Lower Po, in order to deprive 
the city of its supply of provisions; but their army was sur¬ 
prised by Duke Alfonso, according to a plan suggested to him 
by Bayard, and they,^ suffered such severe loss that they were 
fain to abandon the siege. 

The death of Chaumont d’Amboise, the French commander 
(February 11th, 1511), who was succeeded by Marshal Trivulzio, 
allowed a short interval of rest, which was employed in negotia¬ 
tions. Anger against the Venetians had induced Maximilian to 
adhere to the French alliance with a constancy quite foreign to 
his character, and he yarmly adopted all Loiiis’s projects against 
the Pope and for a reform of the Church in head and members. 
In a circular addressed to the German States ho had denounced, 
in language which might almost have become a future disciple of 
Luther, the troubles and disorders occasioned by the Papal 
government; he complained of the enormous sums continually 
extorted by the See of Romo from Germany, which, instead of 
being emjiloyed in God's service, were perverted to the purposes 
of luxury and ambition ; and he concluded by declaring his inten¬ 
tion to call a General Council, as the only permanent and effec¬ 
tual remedy for these abuses.' But a synod of German bishops, 
whom ho assembled at Augsburg, proved less compliant than 
the Gallic prelates, and they firmly resisted the proposal for a 
General Council, as calculated to produce schism in the Church. 
This opposition induced the Emperor to listen to tiie King of 
Aragon, who persuaded him to secure the conquests he had 
already made in Italy, and perhaps also his further claims, by a 
treaty of peace. Maximilian accordingly commissioned his secre¬ 
tary, Lang, Bishop of Gurk, to open a congress at Mantua, to 
which the Pope, the Kings of France and Aragon, and the 
Venetians were invited to send ambassadors. The Emperor 
could not have entrusted his affairs to worse hands than those of 

’ S*e Schmidt, Gescfi. der Dentschen, B. vii. C. 34. 
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his secretary, whose pride and arrogance totally disqualified him 
for a diplomatist. It was with difficulty that the Spanish ambas¬ 
sador could persuade him to pay a visit to Julius, who was now 
at Ravenna, a mark of deference and respect which the Pontiff 
might naturally expect from a Bishop sent to negotiate with him. 
Julius himself, however, bent on gaining the Imperial plenipo¬ 
tentiary, stood not on etiquettOj but met the Bishop half-way, at 
Bologna. It was plain from the first that Julius entered into 
these negotiations with no sincere desire of peace with France, 
but merely with a view to detach Maximilian from his alliance 
with that country. Before hqleft Ferrara he created eight Car¬ 
dinals, including Matthew Schinnor, telling the Sacred College 
that he reserved a ninth in pec,tore —a bait plainly hold out for 
the Bishop of Gurk. But the haughtiness of that prelate stood 
in his own way as well as his master’s. Having assumed the 
title of Lieutenant of the Emperor, Lang entered Bologna with 
almost Imperial magnificence; at the I’ope’s reception ho inso¬ 
lently required that the Venetian ambassador, as his master’s 
enemy, should retire from the audience chamber; and he after¬ 
wards declared in full Consistory that he irould treat on no other 
eonditions than the relinquishment by the Venetians of all they 
had ever usurped from the Austinan domains or the territories of 
the Empire; He refused to transact business with anybody but 
the Pope himself, and when Julius once deputed three Cardinals 
to confer with him, he appointed three of his gentlemen to meet 
them. Nothing but hatred of the French could have induced 
the haughty Pontiff to submit to the insolence of the Imperial 
envoy. With regard to the objects of the congress nothing 
could be effected. Louis XII., though he sent the Bishop of 
Paris to Bologna as his ambassador, had from the first regarded 
the assembly as a mere snare; and the only feeling with which 
it inspired him was alarm at this symptom of defection in Maxi¬ 
milian. It was soon evident that neither the differences between 
the Empe^r and Venice, nor those between the Pope, the King 
of France, and.the Duke of Ferrara, were yet capable of peace¬ 
able adjustment; and after a stormy interview with Julius, the 
Bishop of Gurk'feuddenly quitted Bologna, April 2oth, 1511. 

Upon the failure of the congress hostilities wore resumed. 
Trivulzio, now Viceroy of Milan, had in his army twq young 
captains who afterwards acquired great renown: Gaston of Foix, 
Duke of Nemours, nephew to Louis XII. by his sister, Mary of 
Orleans; and George of Frunsberg, a German knight, who had 
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joined the French with 2,500 lance-knights. At the first move¬ 
ments of Trivulzio, Julius II. was seized with an unaccountable 
panic; and after a formal rhetorical address to the Bolognese 
Senate, in which ho recommended them to provide for their own 
safety, he hastily sot off for Eavenna, leaving Francesco Alidosio, 
Cardinal of Pavia, in command at Bologna, with the title of 
Legato. But the Cardinal himself, alarmed at the insubordina¬ 
tion displayed by the Bolognese, fled a few days afterwards in all 
haste to Imolaj and when his flight was known the citizens 
admitted the Bentivoglios, whom Trivulzio had sent forward 
with 100 French lances (May 22nd). The Duke of Urbino, who 
was encamped with his army under the walls of Bologna, no 
sooner heard of the Legate’s flight, and the insurrection of the 
citizens, than he also was panic-stricken, and though the night 
was far advanced, gave the signal for retreat, which soon became 
a disorderly flight. The Papal army was sot upon both by the 
citizens and the peasants from the mountains; while the French 
gens eVarmes joined in the pursuit, and captured without a blow 
so large a number of beasts of burden that they gave this rout 
the name of the Jonrn^ des dniers, or battle of the ass-drivers. 
The Papal army lost its standard, besides a great many other 
colours, and twenty-six pieces of cannon. 

Julius II. was inconsolable for the loss of Bologna, an acquisi¬ 
tion which he had regarded as the chief glory of his Pontificate > 
and his regret was still more embittered by the conduct of the 
inconstant and ungrateful Bolognese, who, though they had 
flattered him during his residence among them, now pulled down 
and broke in pieces with every mark of contempt his bronze 
colossal statue, one of the noblest works of Michael Angelo 
Buonarotti. Both the Duke of Urbino and the Cardinal of Pavia 
went to Eavenna to justify themselves before the Pope; mutu^ 
recriminations ensued between them; and the Duke, stung with 
jealousy and anger at the hold which Alidosio still retained on 
the confidence and aflection of Julius, openly murdered him with 
his own hand in the midst of his guards, as he was on his way te 
dine at the Papal palhce. This outrageous act on the part of hia 
nephew wounded the Pope so deeply, that he quitted Eavenna 
the same day, and returned to Eome overwhelmed with grief. 
The Duke of Urbino was sentenced to be deprived of all his 
offices ; Ibut the sentence was never carried out ^ and in two or 
three months he received a pardon, and recovered his former 
influence. 
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Julius’s misfortunes at this period were aggravated by the news 
that in many of the Italian cities proclamations were posted up 
for the assembly of a General Council at Pisa, on September 1st, 
before which he himself was cited to appear. It had been estab¬ 
lished by the Council of Constance, that a General Council should 
be held every ten years, and Julius himself had sworn at his elec¬ 
tion to call one; but he neglected all the representations which 
the Emperor and the King of Franco addressed to him for that 
purpose, and those Sovereigns had therefore resolved to call a 
Council by their own authority. In this course they were sup¬ 
ported by the adjourned synod of Gallic prelates at Lyon, as well 
as by five refractory Cardinals* who, suspecting that one of their 
colleagues had been poisoned at Ancona by the Pope’s orders, 
had retired from Rome to Milan, where they put themselves at 
the head of the French or opposition party. In truth, however,* 
Julius 11. had little to dread from this blow, which he parried by 
a, counter one. In July he issued a bull for the holding of a 
Council at St. John Latei'an, April 19th, 1512, which assembly, 
having the sanction of Papal authority, would, of course, be re¬ 
garded by the orthodox as the only genuino one. 

Although the French victory at Bologna seemed to leave tho 
Pope at the mercy of France, yet Louis XII., instead of following 
np his advantage, no sooner heard of that affair, than he directed 
Trivulzio to withdraw into the Milanese. He, as well as his 
consort Anno, who governed him, was seized with remorse at 
making war upon the Holy See; he forbade all public rejoicings 
for his victory; he declared his readiness to humble himself for 
the sake of peace, and to ask pardon of the Pope ; and he re¬ 
solved to limit his attacks upon the Holy Father to the peaceful 
and legitimate operations of the Council. But the demands of 
Julius rose in proportion to the submission of Louis; it was soon 
plain that nothing would satisfy him but the ruin of the Duke of 
Ferrara and the expulsion of tho French from Italy; with the 
view of effecting which projects he had entered into negotiations 
with Ferdinand of Aragon, Henry VIII. of England, and the 
Swiss. But before we relate their result, we must take a brief 
retrospect of Spanish history. 

After Ferdinand’s resumption of the regency of Castile,' the 
domestic history of Spain presents but httle of importance. 
Guided by the counsels of his great minister. Cardinal Ximenes, 
his civil rule on the whole was moderate and equitable, though 

' See above, p. 267. 
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chequered with a few seventies necessary to subdue the spirit of 
the haughty grandees of Castile. But the &&ry enthusiasm of 
Ximenes could not submit to complete inactivity.^. His zeal for 
the Catholic faith incited him to lay plans fot a cfiisade in 
Palestine, which, however, were diverted into a safer channel. 
Since the conquest of Granada, the Moslems of Africa had in¬ 
fested the coasts of Spain, and in 1509 Ximenes persruaded 
Ferdinand to fit out an expedition for the conquest of Oran, the 
command of which, Gonsalvo de Cordova lying under the King^s 
displeasure, was given to the celebrated engineer. Count Pedro 
Navarro. Ximenes himself accompanied the expedition, and his 
conduct, which literally displayed the Church militant, might 
emulate the deeds of his spiritual Father, Pope Julius II. Clad 
in his ecclesiastical robes, but with sword in hand, he appeared at 
the head of the army; before him rode a Franciscan friar, bear¬ 
ing as a standard the massy silver archiepiscopal cross of Toledo; 
and he was surrounded by a troop of other Franciscans girt with 
scimitars over the frock of their order. Oran was taken on the 
first assault. It was firmly believed by the Spaniards, and was 
attested by four eye-witnesses of character and learning, as well 
as by a host of others, that Joshua’s miracle was repeated on this 
occasion, and the sun arrested four hours in his course for the 
convenience of the Christians !' Yet Navarro, a plain soldier, 
seemed not to have highly valued these supernatural powers, and 
after the fall of Oran gave the Cardinal a plain intimation that he 
would do better to keep to his own profession and return home. 
Ximenes was urged in the same direction by a letter of the King’s, 
which accidentally fell into his hands, and which plainly showed 
that his selfish and ungrateful master was contriving his ruin 
during his absence. The Cardinal found good reason to suspect 
that Ferdinand meant to deprive him of the archbishopric ^of 
Toledo in favour of his own natural son, Alfonso of Aragon; and 
therefore, after providing for the wants of the army for several 
months, ho returned in a quiet and unostentatious manner to 
Spain. Here his energy took another direction. He employed 
himself in promoting the welfare of the University which he had 
recently founded at Alcald de Henares, and in superintending the 
preparation of his famous Polyglot Complutensian Bible.* The 
Cardinal’s literary tastes, however, were quite subordinate to his 
Catholic enthusiasm, and in 1499 he had shown himself a thorough 

' Prescott, Ferd. and habetta, voL iii. • Alcalk is supposed to be the ancient 
p. 290, note. Complutum. 
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Vandal by burning many valuable Arabianlbooks. After the de¬ 
parture of Ximeiies, Navarro extended his conquests in Africa. 
Bugia, Algiers, and several other towns submitted to his arms, 
the crowding glory of which was the capture of Tripoli, July 26th, 
1510, after a bloody and stubborn defence. In the following 
month a terrible defeat in the island of Gelves put a stop to 
Navarro’s progress, who soon after returned to Spain ; but the 
conquests made on the coast of Africa were held during a long 
period by the Spanish Crown. 

Jealousy of the French had now determined the Catholic King 
to take an active part against them, and after the capture of 
Bologna, Ferdinand despatched Navarro, with a chosen body of 
Spanish infantry, into North Italy. Yet, had not Ferdinand’s 
character been well known, the nature of his intercourse with the 
French Court was calculated to disarm all suspicion. The re¬ 
monstrances which he addressed to Louis XII. respecting his 
aggressions on the Roman See wore couched in the milde.st and 
most brotherly language; while, true to his policy of covering 
every political design with the mantle of religion, he pretended 
that the preparations which he was making both by sea and laud 
were only designed to spread the banner of the Cross in Africa. 
But Louis had reason to know his royal brother better. “ 1,” he 
exclaimed, “am the Saracen against whom these armaments are 
directed.” 

The suspicions of the French King were well founded. On 
October 4th, 1511, the alliance called the Holy League was con¬ 
cluded by the Pope, King Ferdinand, and the Venetian Republic. 
Its professed object was the protection of the Church, menaced 
by the Council, or rather conciliahulum, of Pisa; and Ferdinand 
talked much of the necessity of saving Rome from the hands of 
the French, in order to preserve the freedom of Italy, and even 
of Europe.‘ There were two other parties to this League, who, 
for the present, remained in the background : the Emperor Maxi¬ 
milian and Henry VIII. of England. Margaret, in her cabinet at 
Brussels, had long been scheming a reconciliation between her 
father and Ferdinand, and the union of both with England, in 
order to overwhelm France j but before the French successes at 
Bologna, the Catholic King appears to have hung back, owing to 
the little love Ke bore to his Flemish grandson and heir, the 

' See P. Martyr, Oput Episit. Ep. 466. value as con tern ptjrary cvitlence has been 
In spite of the careless manner in which vindicated by Kanke, Zur KrUik neuerer 
Martyr’s work has been published, its Getehicht-ichreiber. 
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Archduke Charles.* Christopher Bambridgo, Cardinal-Arch¬ 
bishop of Y ork, the English ambassador at Rome, had assisted 
in negotiating the League. The vanity of Henry VIII. seems to 
have been tickled with the idea of becoming the head of that 
holy confederation, as well as with the promised title of “ Most 
Christian King,** of which, in his favour, Louis XII. was to be 
deprived. Ferdinand soon afterwards dazzled his vainglorious 
son-in-law—for Henry had celebrated his marriage with Catharine 
of Spain in the June following his accession—with the prospect 
of reconquering Guienne. This enterprise would serve the pur¬ 
poses of the Holy League by creating a diversion of the French 
arms ; and by a treaty between Ferdinand and Henry, November 
17th, 1511, it was agreed that the former should furnish 9,000 
men, the latter 6,500, to carry out the enterprise. The Catholic 
King*s real object in this treaty we shall presently see; 
meanwhile, it was kept secret till Henry should have received 
another instalment of the pension payable by France, under the 
treaty of Staples. Maximilian’s accession to the League was, as 
we have said, also kept secret, till his defection from France was 
declared at an unexpected and fatal moment, on the eve of the 
battle of Ravenna, in the following year. The army of the Holy 
League was to be commanded by Don Raymond de Cardona, 
Viceroy of Naples, a man of polished and agreeable manners, but 
of no military experience, whom the rough old Pope nicknamed 
“ Lady Cardona.** 

The Council of Pisa, though summoned, as we have said, for 
September 1st, did not meet till November 1st. After the 
publication of the Holy League, the Pope had deprived the re¬ 
fractory Cardinals of their dignity, and excommunicated them as 
schismatics (October 24th); and he also laid an interdict on the 
Florentines for having permitted the obnoxious Council to 
meet in the town of Pisa. The Assembly consisted only of 
four Cardinals and a few French and Milanese prelates, who 
were protected by a guard of 150 French archers. The clergy 
and populace of Pisa received them with marks of the greatest 
aversion, and after a short residence the assembled Fathers 
eagerly seized the occasion of a brawl which arose between some 
of their domestics and the townspeople to quit Pisa and adjourn 
to Milan. But it is hardly necessary to detail* the subsequent 
proceedings of an assembly which was never seriously regarded, 

’ See Margaret’s letter to Henry VIII. (April 14th, 1511),ap. Michelet, Bmaitmnee, 
p. 164. 
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even by those who summoned it,'nnd which Louis himself cha¬ 
racterized as a comedy. 

Meanwhile the Emperor Maximilian still adhered, in appear¬ 
ance, to the alliance with France. After the failure of the 
congress at Bologna he had leagued himself more closely than 
ever with Lohis, and they had secretly agreed to divide Italy 
between them. Fx'ance was to content herself with the Milanese, 
Mantua, Ferrai’a, and Florence; whilst the Empoi-or was to have 
Venice, with its dependencies, together with Romo and the Papal 
States. Maximilian’s projects were always on a scale of magnifi¬ 
cence which formed an absurd contrast with his moans to execute 
them. He dreamt of nothing less than marching to Romo and 
restoring to the Empire all the prerogatives formerly exercised 
by Charlemagne or Otho the Great. With restless activity, he 
showed himself by turns at Innsbruck, at Trent, at Brunecken; he 
negotiated alternately with Franco, the Pope, and the Venetians ; 
sometimes he seemed to threaten an immediate descent upon 
Italy, and as suddenly withdrew to attend a hunting-party. The 
Pope’s illness at the time fixed for the opening of the Council of 
Pisa had inspired him with a singular idea. Ho resolved to be¬ 
come a candidate for the tiara; sent 300,000 ducats, which ho 
had raised by pawning to the Fuggers the Imperial jewels and 
mantle, to the Bishop of Gurk, at Rome, to buy the votes of tho 
Cardinals ; and in anticipation of uniting the Empire and Ponti¬ 
ficate, assumed, like the ancient Roman Emperors, the title of 
Pontifex Maximus! which, like many other Pagan names and 
usages, had been adopted as a Christian one and applied to 
the Bishop of Romo. Thus, as a modem historian has ob¬ 
served, the Princes of that period seem to have exchanged 
parts. Maximilian wished to be a Pope and Saint, and Louis 
XII. was holding a Council, while the Pope himself, aping the 
name and deeds of the greatest of the Caesars, and covering 
his white hairs with a helmet, led a body of old priests under tho 
cannon’s month. ^ 

In November many thousand Swiss, in the pay of Venice and 
the Pope, came down from the St. Gothard with the standard 
under which, they had defeated the Duke of Burgundy, and 
another bearing in large golden letters the boastful inscrip¬ 
tion, Dontatores trincipum, Amatores lust-iticB, Defensores Sanctm 

* Dam, de Venise, lib. xxiii. § 7. dti Hoy Louis ^lII. t. iv. p. 1; and another 
SeealeoMaximilian’slettertohisdaughier to hia minister Lichtenstein, ibid. t. iii. 
Margaret, Sept. 18tb, 1512, in the Letires p. 324. 
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Bomance Ecelesice;^ and they advanced to the very .gates of 
Milan, Gaston of Foix, now Viceroy of the Milanese, retreatirig 
before them by Trivulzio’s advice. The garrison . of Milan 
consisted only of about 300 gens d’armes and 2,000 foot; but 
the Swiss were totally destitute both of the skill aid means 
for attacking towns, and they shortly after withdrew by way 
of Como, not without suspicion of having been 'bribed by the 
French. 

The armies of the Pope and of the King of Aragon united 
at Imola in December, The Papal army was conjmanded by 
Cardinal John de’ Medici, the Duke of Urbino having refused to 
servo under the Spanish Viceroy Cardona, who was general¬ 
issimo. Navarro, Captain-General of the Spanish infantry, 
which was at that period chiefly composed of Mussulmans, 
had been despatched, as we have said, against the possessions 
of the Duke of Ferrara, and succeeded in reducing all the 
fortresses south of the Po. The fact that the poet Ariosto was 
an eye-witness of those obscure combats, which ho has illus¬ 
trated by his verses, lends them an interest they would not 
otherwise possess.® The Pope’s most ardent desire was to 
recover ^^ologna, before which the allied army Sat down January 
26th, 1512. The French on their side attached the highest im¬ 
portance to the preservation of that city, both as a military posi¬ 
tion and a point of honour, and Louis had declared that he 
would defend it as if it wore Paris itself. He had provided 
Gaston of Foix with all the money and reinforced him with all 
the troops he could collect, including his own Maison, or house¬ 
hold troops. They could not have been intrusted to more compe¬ 
tent hands. In a short career of two months Gaston revealed to 
France the true secret of its military power—the capacity of its 
infantry to perform marches of extraordinary rapidity.® The 
maxim of Marshal Saxo, that battles are gained, not with the 
hands, but with the feet, was never more strikingly illustrated 
than by the operations of this youthful commander. The Allies 
had already made a practicable breach in the walls of Bologna, 
when Gaston of Foi;s: hastened to Finale, whence, dijring a 
stormy night of wind and snow, he succeeded in throwing 
himself into Bologna, with 1,300 lances and 14,000 infantry, 
without meeting a single vedette or sentry (Febi*uary 5th). Don 

% • 

' " Vanquishers of Princes, Lovers of * See Vita di Ariosto, p. xxii. (Class. 
Justice, Defenders of the Holy Roman Ital. t. xl. Milan, 1S12). 

Church.” * See Michelet, Smaissanee, p. 167, 
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Raymond de Cardona immediately raised the siege, and retired 
to Imola» 

Gaston was deterred from pursuing the enemy by news which 
arrived from Lombardy. Brescia and Bergamo, disgusted by 
the cruelty and brutality of the French garrisons, had admitted 
the Venetians with cries of Viva San Marco! and it was to be 
feared that this success might invite a new Swiss invasion. Gas- 
toh now made even a more extraordinary march than his former 
one. Leaving 300 lances and 4,000 foot in Bologna, he quitted 
that city with the rest of his army, February 8th, and appeared 
before Brescia on the 16th, after attacking with his cavalry and 
defeating on the way, near* Isola della Scala, the Venetian 
division under Bagliono. This long march, therefore, was ac¬ 
complished in eight days, in spite of broken roads and overflowed 
rivers.^ Brescia was taken by assault, to which Gaston mounted 
with bare feet, on account of the slippery nature of the soil. It 
was here that Bayard received a wound, which was at first 
thought mortal.^ The inhabitants made a stubborn defence, 
for which they suffered by a general massacre and a sack, 
accompanied with the most horrible outrages, which lasted a 
week. • Brescia was the richest city of Lombardy after Milan. 
The plunder was estimated at three million crowns ;*but this 
sack contributed much to ruin the French army, as a great part 
of the soldiers returned home to enjoy their booty. Bergamo 
submitted, and escaped with a fine of 20,000 ducats. 

This catnpaign of a fortnight, in which Bologna had been 
rescued, the Venetians defeated, and Brescia and Bergamo re¬ 
covered, is perhaps one of the most extraordinary on record, and 
spread the fame of Gaston of Foix all over Europe. But, in 
spite of this brilliant success, the French cause in Italy seemed 
anything but promising. The Spanish army was untouched ; 
the Swiss turned a deaf ear to the tardy and repentant overtures 
of Louis ; the King of England had thrown off the mask and de¬ 
clared war; while Maximilian was evidently preparing to join the 
enemy. Louis began to perceive the machinations of Margaret, 
and felt the nhcessity for striking a speedy and decisive blow. 

‘ On the day of the affair with Bagiione, reproach," in the house of a Bre.scian la<iy, 
who had no notion that the enemy was is one of the most interesting and charac. 
near, Gaston’s cavalry is said by an eye- teristic episodes in his life. See Hist, du 
witness to have marched fifty miles with. Chev. Bayard, c. 50, 51. Taitaglia, the 
ont drawing bridle. The Anonhno Pado- restoi%r of the mathematics, was nearly 
vam, ap. Muratori, Jhnal. t. x. p. 69. killed at this ^lege. Ikru, Hist, de Venue, 

* The story of the convalescence of the liv. xxiii. § 15. 
good knight, “without fear and wiUiout 
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He seemed suddenly to have emancipated himself from his own 
bigotry and the influence of his consort j the Pope-was attacked 
by pamphleteers, and openly ridiculed on the Pari^ stage by the 
Enfans sans souei; nay, a medal was even struck with the 
legend Perclnm Babylom's Nomen, a name for the Holy See which 
lias hardly been surpassed in the vocabulary of subsequent re- 
f(.)rmors. Gaston was instructed to deliver a decisive battle, 
after which he was to march to Itomo, dictate a peace,' and' 
depose the Pope. These proceedings were to be authorized 
by a Legate despatched from the Council of Pisa, now at Milan, 
who was to accompany the army. 

Instructions of this nature exactly suited the taste of the young 
hero to whom they were addressed. Towards the end of Marbh 
Gaston set out with his army for Finale, in the Modenese, having 
been joined by the Duke of Ferrara with his troops, and espe¬ 
cially with that celebrated artillery, the best in Europe, to which 
Alfonso gave so much attention.* Gaston directed his march on 
Ravenna, and Don Raymond de Cardona, whose army was inferior 
in force, retired before him, manoeuvring in order to avoid a 
battle. At length Gaston found himself shut in between Ravenna 
and the camp of the Allies, which was on the banks of the 'Ronco, 
about th^eo miles from the city; provisions and forage began to 
fail, and to add to his embaimssment, a message arrived at this 
decisive moment that Maximilian had concluded a ten months* 
truce with the Venetians, and had recalled, on pain of death to their 
leaders, the Gorman lance-knights serving in Gaston*h army, in 
number about 5,000 men. Jacob Empser, one of thfiir commanders, 
to whom the letter was delivered, being a great friend of Bayard's 
and a devoted servant of Louis, engaged indeed to keep the 
oi’der secret; but, as fi'csh commands of the same tenor might 
speedily arrive, it became needful to act with promptness and de¬ 
cision. On April 9th a terrible assault was delivered on Ravenna, 
which failed from the breach not being sufficiently practicable. 
Gaston now determined to storm the enemy's position on the 
Ronco, and on the lltli orders wero given to cross that stream. 
Gaston had. put on a rich and heavy armour, with embroideries 
bearing the arms of Navarre, to which Kingdom he pretended; 
he regarded the Spaniards as personal enemies who kept him out 
of that inheritance, and ho had left his right arm bare to the elbow 
in hope of bathing it in their blood. The battle began by a 

‘ Ariosto did not partake his patron’s tion of fire-arms, so destructive to his be- 
taste in this matter, and curses the inven- loved chivalry. See M. Ftir.c. 26. 
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dreadftil cannonade of three hours. The French army was drawn 
up in. the form of a crescenl;and Alfonso's artillery being stationed 
at the extremity of the left wing, kept up a tremendous cross-fire, 
which carried off whole ranks^of the enemy. At length, however, 
both armies became tired of this distant butchery; the signal was 
given to charge; Gaston himself led the French men-at-arms, 
and ran bis lance through an Italian cavalier; and after a short 
but terrible encounter the Spanish and Papal cavalry were over¬ 
thrown. Cardona and Carvajal, who commanded the rear-guard, 
retired too early for their honour, and were escorted from the 
field by Antonio do Leyva, then a young subaltern, who after¬ 
wards acquired so much renorCin in the wars of Italy. Fabbrizio 
Colonna, already a distinguished Itfilian captain, the young 
Marquis of Pescara, a Neapolitan, whose fame was yet to be 
achieved, and Cardinal John de' Medici, were taken prisoners; 
and the last, who had retained his ecclesiastical habit in the 
midst of the fray, wa.s conducted before the Cardinal of San 
Severino, the Legate of the conciliabulum at Milan. The struggle, 
which was not so soon decided between the infantry, served to 
display the relative merits of the Spanish foot and the German 
lance-knights. The Germans, like the Grecian phalanx, were 
armed with spears of enormous length, and fought in closi column; 
the Spaniards, furnished like the Roman legionaries with a short 
sword and buckler, again established the superiority of that equip¬ 
ment. The Spaniards, projected by their defensive armour, 
thrust themselves between the ranks of the Germans, whoso un¬ 
wieldy lances became useless at close quarters, and they would 
have been cut to pieces had they not been rescued by the French 
cavalry.^ The Spanish infantry was broken, and Pedro Navarro 
made prisoner; but a considerable body of them was retiring in 
good order, when Gaston, maddened at the carnage which they 
had made, and forgetting his duty as general, charged them at 
the head of a few gens d’armes, when he was struck from his horse 
by a Spanish soldier. In vain his cousin Lautrec exclaimed. 

Spare his life ! it is our Viceroy, your Queen's brother!" Gaston 
fell, pierced With twenty wounds, and Lautrec shared the same 
fate. 

Thus died Gaston of Foix, Duke of Nemours, at the early age 

• The comparative value of these troops ^Besides the ordinary historiaap, the battle 
has been estimated by Macchiavelli, Arte of Ravenna has been described by Zwingli, 
della ffuerra, lib. ii. ' Qf. 11 Principe,cap. the Swiss refermer, in a letter to Vadeua 
ult. The great defect of the Spanish in- of St. Gallen (Freher, Oerm. Her. SS. t.iii. 
fantry was, that it couVi not resist cavalry. No. 8). 
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of twenty-thr^j who in the course of a few months had achieved 
the most brilliant inilitary reputation, and acquired the surname 
of the “ Thunderbolt of Italy His victory was indeed complete, 
but it was counterbalanced by his death. “ Would to God,” ex¬ 
claimed the weeping Louis, " that 1 had lost all Italy, and that 
Gaston and those who fell with him were safe I ” The conster¬ 
nation of the Allies amounted almost to a panic. Ravenna wps 
taken the next day while treating for a capitulation, and was 
sacked with the greatest brutality;^ Imola, Forli, Rimini, all 
Romagna, hastened to submit to La Palisse, who now assumed 
the command, and to tho Cardinal of San Sevcrino, who received 
the keys of the surrendered town^ in the name of the Council of 
Pisa; terror reigned at Rome, and even the stout heart of Julius 
himself was so shaken that he at first agreed to receive the con¬ 
ditions of peace proposed by Louis XII. before the battle. Fer¬ 
dinand displayed the extent of his consternation by ordering 
Gonsalvo de Cordova to prepare for a campaign in Italy. But, 
in fact, tho victory of Ravenna proved fatal to the French them¬ 
selves. The soldiers were disheartened by the loss of Gaston; 
the officers were divided; San Sevcrino disputed the command 
with La Palisse; the Duke of Fen-ara, who had refused it, re¬ 
turned home, released his prisoner, Fabbrizio Colonna, and 
"endeavoured to make his peace with the I’ope ; Maximilian with¬ 
drew his lance-knights, and tho Swiss were preparing for a fresh 
descent into Lombardy. Under tl^ese circumstances. La Palisse 
was obliged to retire into the Milanese, and Julius II. regained 
his wonted courage. On May 3rd, three weeks after the battle, 
he opened the General Council of the Lateran, which, at the first 
session, was attended by eighty-four prelates from Italy, Spain, 
England, and Hungary. The Cardinal of York, as well as an 
Aragonese Cardinal, dissuaded him from accepting the proposals 
of France, and Julius readily yielded to counsels which, indeed, 
he liad himself suggested. The towns evacuated by the-French 
wore immediately occupied by Papal troops, and Bologna itself, 
the object of so much anxiety, was again wrested from the Benti- 
vogli. Meanwhile Cardinal Schinner had agreed with the 
Emperor and the Pope to restore Maximilian Sforza, eldest son 
of Lodovico il Moro, to the ducal throne of Milan.® Instructed 

' It shojjfd be remembered, howeve^ La Palisse, broke his word, and abandoned 
that at this mriod ali sides were nearly the four chief officers of the garrison tu the 
etjnally brutal. Giulio Vitelli, Bishop of populace, who buried them alive before bi» 
Cltth di Gastello, having recovered Ra- eyes! Sismondi, If. t. xiv. p. aSS.*" 
venna by capitulation after the retreat of * Muratori, Ann. t. x. p. 76, 
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by their previous miscarriages, the Swiss now resolved to supply 
themselves with'cavalry and artillery fr6m 4he “Venetians, and 
with this view they pressed eastwaid through Coire and Chia- 
venna, as well as through Trent, into the territory of Verona. La 
Falisse was compelled to retire before them as far as Pavia, and 
Maximilian Sforza was everywhere proclaimed with enthusiasm.^ 
Cardinal John de’ Medici profited by the confusion of this retreat 
to make his escape; the Patliors composing the Council of Pisa 
fled from Milan at the approach of the Swiss ; and the Italians 
signalized their hatred of the French by killing all they could lay 
hands on. 

The Swiss and Venetians s<5on appeared before Pavia, and after 
a bloody engagement. La Palisso was forced to evacuate that place 
and retreat into France. At the end of June, less than three 
months after the victory of Ravenna, Louis XII. hold in the 
Milanese little more than Brescia, Poschiera, and Crema, and the 
Castles of Milan, Cremona, and Novara. But the success of the 
Holy League bred in it those dissensions which invariably attend 
such confederations. The grasping Julius, on pretence that 
Parma and Piacenza had at one period formed part of the Exar¬ 
chate of Ravenna, proceeded to occupy those cities, in violation of 
the rights of the new Duke of Milan, as well as those of the Em-, 
peror. The Pope, at the intercession of Fabbrizio Oolonna and his 
powerful family, and of the Catholic King, consented to pardon the 
Duke of Ferrara, after he had submitted to a suitable humiliation; 
and six Cardinals were appointed to settle with him the terms of 
his pacification. But what was the surprise of Alfonso a few days 
after, to hear that the Pope was resolved to claim the whole 
Ferrarese for the Holy See; that he must content himself with 
the County of Asti in exchange; and that the Duke of Urbino 
had actually occupied some of his towns! Julius was prepared 
to extort his demands by keeping Alfonso a prisoner at Rome; and 
Fabbrizio and Marcantonio Colonna were obliged to secure his re¬ 
turn to his dominions by forcing the Papal guard at the gate of 
S. Giovanni. Maximilian, as grtisping, and still more capricious 
than Julius, although now confederated with the Venetians, woujd 
not relinquish his pretensions to their continental territories, 
Raymond de Cardona was impaediately to lead his army into 
Lombardy, in order that he might have more influence on the 
distribution of the territories occupied by the Holy League, as 
well as to feed his army at the expense of'that country, which 

.* He WM actually restored Dec. 15. 

I. X 
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Ferdinand as.signed to them in place of pay. The Swiss, after re¬ 
storing the Duke of Mikn, continued to levy contributions on his 
subjects, and, on their return* permanently occupied the Valtellina, 
Locarno, and Chiavenna ; while the Venetians were making some 
fruitless attempts on Brescia and Crorna, wthout the participation 
of their allies. All parties complained of one another; on one 
point only were they agreed—the necessity of punishing Florence, 
although the only crime that could be alleged against that State 
was a too timid and vacillating policy. 

A Republic had continued to exist at Florence since the death of 
Savonarola {supra, p. 221 sqq .); and Pietro Soderini, who had been 
one of the chief supporters of that Reformer, enjoyed the supreme 
direction of its affairs, having been elected Gonfalonier for life. 
Although during the Holy Ticaguo Soderini observed a strict 
neutrality, Julius could not pardon his partiality for France, and 
still less his having given a safe-conduct to the five rebellious 
Cardinals who had lent their names and authority to the Council 
of Pisa. The Pope had even incited a Florentine citizen, Prin- 
zivallo della Stufa, to murder Soderini, but the conspiracy was 
discovered and frustrated.* After the triumph of the Holy 
League, the ruin of Florence was resolved on by the resentment 
of Julius, the intrigues of the exiled Medici, and the cupidity ef 
the generals of tho Allies. 

A Congress had boon opened at Mantua,, for the purpose of 
arranging a general pacification, to which John Victor Soderini, 
a jurisconsult, and brother of the Gonfalonier, was despatched to 
watch over the interests of Florence, and procure her admission 
into the treaty. There was nothing that tho Holy League was 
more in want of than money. Tho Bishop of Gurk offered the 
Florentines the Imperial protection in consideration of a sum of 
40,000 florins. Soderini hesitated, and the Republic was lost. 
Julian do* Medici, third son of Lorenzo the Magnificent, who had 
also appeared at the congress, hinted that, if the armies of the 
League were in want of money, they could more readily procure 
it from the Medici than from the.popular party at Florence. The 
argument was irresistible. The congress ordered' Don Raymond 
de Cardona, with the' Spanish army, accompanied by the Car¬ 
dinal John de Medici, to march upon Florence and change the 
government. » 

The Spaniards, crossing the Apennines, approached Florence 
by Barberino and Pf&to. The latter place was tfeken by assault, 

' Sismondi, Rep. Ital. t. xiv. p. 128 sq. 
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August 30th, when a general massacre and pillage ensued, accom¬ 
panied with atrocities which surpassed even those committed at 
Brescia and Eavenna. Meanwhile the Florentines wore deliberat¬ 
ing on the proposition of Cardona, who had demanded the banish¬ 
ment of Soderini and the restoration of the Medici, not, however, 
as lords, but simply as private citizens. The Grand Council con¬ 
sented to tho latter demand, on condition that Soderini should re¬ 
main at the head of tho Eopublic, and that no changes should be 
made in their laws and government. But after tho capture of 
Prato Cardona raised his terms, and demanded in addition a large 
sum of money. The barbarities perpetrated at Prato had filled 
the Florentines with consternation; the Gonfalonier himself could 
not conceal his terror, and offered to abdicate. In this conjuncture 
the revolution which restored the Modici was accomplished by a 
literary society of some thirty young men, who wore accustomed 
to assemble in the gardens of Bernardo Euccellai, and who had 
previously boon in secret corre.s])ondonce with Julian do’ Modici. 
On tho morning of tho Slat of August tho conspirators proceeded 
to tlie Public Palace, seized Soderini, and having assembled tho 
government, compelled them to depose him. Airibassadors were 
then despatched to Cardona, to accept the terms already named ; 
the money payment being fixed at 80,000 florins for the Spanish 
army, 40,000 for the Emperor, and 20,000 for Cardona himself. 

Cardinal John de’ Modici, although tho oldest surviving son of 
Lorenzo tho Magnificent, did not desire for himself tho headship 
of the Florentine State; his views were directed to the Papacy, 
which he obtained in tho following year. But in spite of the terms 
of the capitulation, he wished to procure for his brother Julian 
the supreme power at Florence. Julian entered tho city before 
his condemnation had been reversed (September 2nd); and tho 
measures which he first concerted with the Albizzi, now his par¬ 
tisans, were of a sufficiently mild and liberal character. But 
on the 14th the Cardinal, who had hitherto remained at Prato, 
entered Florence with a large military escort, and took possession 
of the Medici palace. On the next day Julian proceeded to the 
Public Palace, and having intimidated the government, and sum¬ 
moned what was called a balia, or assembly of tho people, which 
was composed in reality of his own creatures and soldiers, he 
established, in place of the former constitutional government, a 
narrow oligarchy, which subsisted till the expulsion of the Medici 
in 1527. 

It was soon discovered that Julian had not energy enough to 
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curb tbe turbulent democracy of Florence; and after the eleva¬ 
tion of Cardinal John do’ Medici to the Papal throne, he resigned 
his authority to his nephew Lorenzo, took up his residence at 
Rome, and was appointed Captain-General of the Church. Under 
Lorenzo the Florentine government became a perfect despotism.' 
On tlio other hand, Genoa recovered her liberty, if the various 
phases of sedition and anarchy which characterized that Republic 
deserve the sacred name. The exile Gian Fregoso, being sent 
thither by the allies, raised an insurrection, drove out the French, 
and was elected Doge (June 29th). 

Roth Ferdinand of Aragon and his son-in-law Henry VIII. 
were very dissatisfied with the Pof»e’s alliance with Maximilian. 
Ferdinand’s attention, however, was at this moment engrossed 
with his domestic policy, and he was endeavouring to Jidd the 
Kingdom of Navarre to his dominions. After Eleanor’s brief 
reign, to which we have already adverted, the blood-stained 
sceptre of Navarro passed to her grandson Francis Phoebus, 1470, 
who, however, lived only four years, and was succeeded by his 
sister Catharine. Ferdinand and Isabella endeavoured to effect 
a marriage between Catharine and their own heir; but this scheme 
was frustrated by Magdalen, Catharine’s mother, a sister of Louis 
XI. of France, who brought about a match between her daughter 
and John d’Albret, a Gascon nobleman, who had large possessions 
on the border of Navarre (1485). Nevertheless the Spanish 
Sovereigns supported Catharine and her husband against her 
uncle John of Foix, Viscount of Narbonne, who pretended to the 
Navarrese Crown on the ground that it was limited to male heirs; 
and after John’s death the alliance with Spain was drawn still 
closer by the avowed purpose of Louis XII. to support his nephew, 
Gaston of Foix, in the claims of his father. After that young 
hero’s fall at Ravenna, his pretensions to the throne of Navarre 
devolved to his sister, Germaine of Foix, the second wife of King 
Ferdinand; an event which entirely altered the relations between 
the Courts of Castile and Navarre.* Ferdinand had now^ipin in¬ 
terest in supporting the claims of the house of Foix-Narbonne; 
and Catharine, who distrusted him, despatched in May, 151^, 
plenipotentiaries to the French Court to negotiate a treaty of 
alliance. John d’Albret, Catharine’s husband, was a careless, 
easy Prince, who hated show and ceremony; he heard every day 

‘ “Hora non st serva pili ordine; qnel » See Martin, Hist, de France, t. vii. 
oh' el vol (Lorenzin) h fattt >.”—Helacione p. 411. This circunistance is totally over- 
di S. Marin Zorzi, ap. Ranke, Popes, vol. looked by Prescott, 
iii. Apj). p. 259. (Mrs. Austin’s transl.) 
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two or three Masses^ dined with any body who would invite him, 
attended every village festival, and danced in public with the 
wives and daughters of his peasantry and citizens. In vain 
Louis XII. advised him to bo on his guard against Ferdinand; 
John continued his easy course of life, while the storm preparing 
for him was ready to burst over his devoted head. 

We have already adverted to the treaty between Ferdinand of 
Aragon and his son-in-law, Henry VIII., for the avowed purpose 
of invading Guienno.** Henry coinmunicated that project to his 
Parliament in February, 1512 ; and he represented that his views 
in creating this diversion were also to oblige Louis to dissolve the 
Council of Pisa, and to restore Jlologna to the Holy See. The 
English Parliament is said to have been seduced by a timely pre¬ 
sent from the Pope. A vessel laden with Greek wines and southern 
fruits displayed, for the first time, the Pontifical standard in tho 
Thames, and the English senators, connipted by tho distribution 
of these delicacies, are represented as voting, in consequence, 
liberal supplies for an object so foreign to their interests ! We 
may with more probability ascribe these grants to tho favour 
which a war with France still found in the minds of the English 
people. But from this purpose the English forces were diverted 
by the duplicity of the wily Ferdinand. Having sent his own 
vessels to convey the English army, near 10,000 strong, for a 
pretended expedition against Bayonne, Ferdinand caused it to be 
landed at Paaages, in Guipuzcoa, June 8th ; and ho then repre¬ 
sented to the Marquis of Dorset, the English commander, that it 
would first of all be necessary to occupy tho Kingdom of Navarro, 
as the inclinations of its Sovereigns could not be trusted. King 
John, indeed, soon afterwards concluded, at Blois (July 17th), a 
treaty with Louis XII., one stipulation of which was that neither 
Power should allow the enemies of the other to pass through its 
dominions; and the King of Navarre further pledged himself to 
declare war against the English assembled in Guipuzcoa. Dorset 
was not slow to perceive the real drift of Ferdinand’s policy, the 
nature of his relations with Navarre, and the reasons why he had 
carried the English to Spain and dissuaded them from making a 
direct attack upon Prance j and he consequently declined to ex¬ 
ceed his instructions by entering upon a war with tho Navarrese. 
The mere presence of the English army, however, assisted the 
designs of the Qg^tholic King, by overawing.his opponents. Fer¬ 
dinand, who was aided by the Navarrese faction of the Beaumonts, 

“ Above, p. 208. 
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to which his general, the Duke of Alva* belonged, ordered his 
army to invade Navarre. The pretexts which he alleged for 
this act were, that Navarrese Sovereigns had refused his demands 
that they should accede to the Holy League, grant him free 
passage through their dominions, and guarantee ^heir neutrality 
by delivering to him six of their principal fortresses. Another 
ground adduced breathed all the hypocrisy of Ferdinand. In 
joining Louis the Navarrese Sovereigns had recognized the Coun¬ 
cil of Pisa, and were therefore comprised iji the excommunication 
fulminated against its adherents, which involved the deprivation 
of their dominions ! In fact, Ferdinand, in letters written during 
this period, attributes his unjuSt and ambitious aggression to a 
desire of extirpating “ the accursed schism,** and saw in the rapid 
success which attended his arms the miraculous interposition of 
Providence.* King John retired before the Spaniards to Lumbior, 
and, after in vain invoking the help of the French, took refuge 
with his family in the h’rench Kingdom; while Alva, who found 
but small resistance, subdued ncai‘ly the whole of Upper Navarro 
in loss than a fortnight. Ho even penetrated into Lower Na¬ 
varro, but, not meAing with the support which he expected from 
the English, was obliged to retire before the Duke of Longuoville 
and the French troops, the veterans of Italy under La Palisso. 
Alva threw himself into T’amplona, which ho succeeded in defend¬ 
ing. The Marejuis of Dorset, who loiidly complained, and not 
without reason, that his master had been duped, re-embarked his 
forces in October, and returned to England without having had 
an opportunity to strike a single blow. Ferdinand affected to 
assume that he was the injured party in this transaction, “which,** 
he obs(>rves in one of his letters, “ touches me moat deeply, for 
the stain it leaves upon the honour of the most serene King, my 
son-in-law, and the glory of the English nation, so distinguished 
in times past for high and chivalrous enterprise.’** The policy of 
the Catholic King was, however, crowned with substantial success, 
as wo shall here relate by anticipation. In the following year he 
effected at Orthez a year*s truce with Louis XII. (April 1st, 1513), 
by which Louis sacrificed his ally, the King of Navarre, and 
afterwards, by renewing the truce, allowed Ferdinand permanently 
to settle himself in his new conquest. The States of Navarre 
had previously taken the oath of allegiance to F4^rdinand as their 

' Grandfather of the puke of Alva, ’ Prescott, ibid. p. 337, who, from his 
notorious for his cruelties in the Nether- way of relating the story, seems to par- 
lands. take tlie opinion of his hero Ferdinand. 

® Prescott, Tol. iii. p. 334. 
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King, and on tho 15th of June, 1515, Navarro was incorporated 
into the Kingdom of Castile by the solemn act of the Cortes. The 
dominions of John d'Albret and Catharine were now reduced to 
the little territory of B4am, but they still retained the royal title 
of Navarre. 

Pope Julius II. was dead before Ferdinand consummated his 
treachery towards the Holy League by tho truce of Orthez. 
Julius was still occupied with his favourite scheme of expelling 
the “ Barbarians ” from Italy, as well as with his plans for ex¬ 
tending tho domains of tho Church, when he was attacked by a 
slow fever and dysentery, which after a fow days proved mortal 
(February 2l8t, 1513). He was a Pontiff, observes Guicciardini, 
worthy of imperishable glory had he worn any other crown than 
the tiara; and certainly the idea of making the Papacy tho 
instrument of Italian liberation was a grand one, however incom¬ 
patible with the proper vocation of the Holy See. Julius must 
be regarded as the founder of the States of tho Church, which in 
great part had been acquired by Cmsar Borgia to gratify his own 
selfish ambition. Macchiavelli has observed that, before the time 
of Julius, the most insignificant baron despised the Papal power, 
of which subsequently even the King of France stood in awe. 
Julius II. was economical, and even miserly, in his way of life, 
confining the expenses of his household to 1,500 ducats a month,* 
so that, in spite of his constant wars, he left a considerable sum 
in his treasury. Yet, as a ruler, all his ideas were on a gigantic 
scale. He resumed the building of St. Peter’s, in which, and 
other architectural designs, he found in Michael Angelo Buonarotti 
a genius of kindred vastness to assist him. One of his last acts 
was to deprive Louis XII. of the title of “ Most Christian,” and 
to transfer it to Henry VIII. by a decree of tho Lateran Council; 
and at the same time ho issued %bull laying France, with excep¬ 
tion of Brittany, under an Intei’dict.'** 

' di Domenego Trivixinn, ap. * Raynnldus, Aim. Kr-cl. 1512, t. xi. 

Kanke, 1‘upes, vol. Hi. App. p. 257. p. 658. Cf. Guii-ciurdini, lib. xi. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

T he period which we have been hitherto contemplating waa 
marked by tho commencement of ocean navigation, which, 
by tho discoveries it effected, had a wonderful effect on the com¬ 
merce of modern Europe, and on •the respective power and re¬ 
sources of its several (States. It therefore becomes necessary 
to give some account of those discoveries, which could not well 
have been presented, in a connected form, in the preceding 
chapters. 

A knowledge of the properties of the magnet was a necessary 
antecedent of distant ocean voyages and tho discovery of unknown 
lands. Like gunpowder, liowever, tho magnetic needle was long 
known before it was applied to its present use. The invention 
of the compass has been attidbuted to Flavio Gioja, a native of 
Amalfi, who flourished about the beginning of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury ; but though Dr. Robertson laments that Gioja has been 
defrauded of his just fame,* it is certain that the compass was 
known nearly two centuries before his time. It is minutely 
described in a Provencal poem by Guiot of Provins, supposed 
to have been written towards the end of tho twelfth or beginning 
of tho thirteenth century.'* The ago of Guiot may indeed be dis¬ 
puted ; yet that the compass was known at least in the first half 
of tho thirteenth century, appears from the writings of Cardinal 
Vitry (Jacobus do Vitriaco), Bishop of Acre, in Syria, who died 
in 12 .t4. A’"itry, indeed, in his * History of the East,” confounds 
the magnet with the adamant or diamond, as some of our own 
■writers have also done; yet ho describes the polarity of the mag¬ 
netic noodle, and intimates its indispensable necessity to naviga¬ 
tion.® In 12t)3 the magnetic needle, fitted in a box, was in 
common use among the Norwegians. A letter written by Pietro 
Peregrini in 1269, and preserved among the manuscripts in the 
University of Leyden, contains a scientific account of the proper¬ 
ties of tho magnetic needle, and even of tho construction of tho 

‘ Hist, of Aviorwa^ book i. Sioria dtlla Letteratura Italia'na, t, iv. lib. 

* Koch, Hivol. de I’Hurope, t. i. p. 246. ii. c. ii. s. 30. 

* The passage of Vitry is in Tiraboschi, 
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azimuth compass.* The description of Guiot of Provins, who was 
probably older than the authors cited, shows the compass in a 
very rudimentary state j m^ely a needle rubbed on a loadstone, 
and floating on a cork or ot^^er light substance in a vessel filled 
with water; a method, however, used early in the twelfth century 
by the Chinese, who were acquainted with the compass long before 
it was known in Europe.* The English, with that talent for prac¬ 
tical adaptation which characterizes them, seem to have made 
great improvements in the compass.* 

But although the compass was so early known, it was not till 
the fifteenth century that voyages of discovery wore prosecuted 
on any systematic plan. The * Spaniards had indeed discovered 
the Canary Islands about the middle of the fourteenth century, 
but rather by accident than from design ; which might easily have 
happened, as they lie considerably less than 200 miles from the 
continent of Africa. Cape Non on that continent, which lies 
opposite to the Canaries, was long considered an impassable 
boundary, till an expedition fitted out by the Portuguese King 
John I., or the Bastard, in 1412, succeeded in doubling it and 
reaching Cape Bojador, 160 miles further.^ The only effect of 
this voyage was to awaken a desire for further discoveries. King 
John^s fourth son, Henry,® who was distinguished both by an 
enterprising temper and a love of art and science, especially 
geography, establishing his residence at Sagres (Tercena Naval, 
afterwards called Villa do Infante), near Cape St. Vincent in the 
Algarves, gathered around him from all quarters men practically 
acquainted with navigation, as well as others vei'sed in mathe¬ 
matics and astronomy, and discussed with them bold projects of 
maritime enterprise. Henry's cares were rewarded by the dis¬ 
covery of the Madeiras* (1419), and subsequently of the Azores, 
Cape Verde, and Guinea. His dqath in 1463 checked the pro¬ 
gress of these voyages, which had extended to within five de¬ 
grees of the equinoctial line. 

• 

' Torp»us, Hist, itorv. Pars IV. lib vi. some mariners of Dieppe had penetrated 
c. 4, p. :14S. Ferep'ini’s name has been as far as Sierra Leone and Rio Scstos in 
erroneously converted into AAsiger. Kee 1364. Humboldt, Kx. Crit. t. i. p. 284. 
Humboldt, Exam. Crit. t. iii. p. 31, note. * See abovi, p. C5. 

* Klaproth, ap. Humboldt, Exam. Crit. • Madeira is said to have been pre- 

t. iii. p. 34. _ viously discovered by an Englishman 

* On the subject of the compass see named Macfaam, or Machin, who, flying 

further, Gilbertus, He Magnete, lib. i. c. 4 to France with a lady of whom he was 
and 5} Pluche, SpectMle de la Nature, t. iv. enamoured, was driven by stress mt weather 

p. 424. , to that island. Sir Geo. Staunton’s Ace. 

* It appears, however, that Don Jayme of an Elmbassg to China, vol. i. p. 6S ; and 
Ferrer, a Catalan, had, in 1346, sailed six Washington Irving’s Life of Columbue, 
degrees to the south of Cape Non, and that App. No. xxvii. 
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The importance of those discoveries had roused the apprehen¬ 
sion of the Portuguese that their title to the possession of them 
might he contested; and in order ’to settle this questioUj they 
applied to Pope Eugenius IV., who issued a hull liberally grant¬ 
ing to Portugal all the lands from Cape Non to India! The 
Popes claimed a peculiar property in all islands and undiscovered 
lands, rather, it would seem, as the successors of the Roman 
emperors, than, as some authors have assorted, as the Vicars of 
Christ upon earth. The Guelf doctors and canonists held that 
tho Pope was lord of all the world, while the Ghibeline doctors 
assigned that lordship to the Ejnperor. In accordance with the 
former of these views. Pope Adrian IV. had bestowed Ireland on 
Henry II.; and in 1295 Roniface VIII. granted Gorba and some 
other islands on tho African coast to Admiral Ruggiero di Loria, 
on condition of homage and tribute.^ 

King Edward, the eldest brother of Prince Henry, and suc¬ 
cessor of their father John, and Edward’s son Alfonso V., did not 
pay much attention to navigation; but thc'spirit of maritime dis¬ 
covery was revived by Alfonso’s son John II., who ascended the 
throne in 1481. In 148t, a Portuguese fleet sailed 1,500 miles 
south of tho line, and observed the stars and constellations of 
another hemisphere; settlements w'ero made on the coast of 
Guinea, which were fortified, and a regular trade was esta¬ 
blished. From their own expeiience of the lino of coast, as 
w'oll as froTu information obtained from tho natives, the Portu¬ 
guese now began to conceive tho ])ossibility of reaching India by 
a 8outh(u’n navigation, agreeably to tlio ancient accounts of the 
Phoenician voyages. To acquire information and aid in effecting 
this design, John II. despatched two ambassadors to tho King of 
Abyssinia, a Christian Prince, near the Red Sea, whom he sup¬ 
posed to be tho Prester John, famed in the stories of eastern 
travolloi\s, and from their inquiries it was evident that a passage 
round Africa to India was feasible. Meanwhile, however, Bar¬ 
tolomeo Diaz had already set off to attempt it. In spite of great 
dangers from storms and mutinous crews, this enterprising navi¬ 
gator sailed far enough south not only to desefy but to doul/le^ 

Giiinnone, Storia di Kapoli, lib. xix. tifical habit, he showed himself, the fol- 
c. 5. When Albert of Austria sent do- lowing day, to the multitude of pilgrims 
Duties to Boniface VIII., requesting to that swarmed in Rome, with the imperial 
be recognised as King of the Romans, ensigns, the sword, the sceptre, and the 
that appeared in public with sword globe. JiuWst, Hixt. des Dfmilis de Boni- 
and cuirass, and said, “It is I who am f<we VIIL ft Philippe le Bel, p. 69 sq, ap. 
the Caesar. There is no* other King of Martin, t. iv. p. 4z3. r 

the Romans but the sovereign pontiff.” ^ Humboldt, Exam. Orit. t. L p. 232. 
And alter ojtening the Jubilee in bis pon- 
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the Cabo Tormentoso, or Cape of Storms, the southern boundary 
of Africa (1487) ; and as the coast beyond was ascertained to trend 
to the north-east, the prospect of success seemed now so clear 
that King John renamed this headland Cabo de Boa Esperaii^a, 
or Cape of Good Hope. 

The discoveries and conquests of the Portuguese in the East 
Indies were, however, reserved to bo effected in the reign of 
John II.’s cousin, Emanuel the Groat, who ascended the throne 
on John’s death in 1495.‘ Vasco da Gama, having doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope, arrived at Calicut on the Malabar coast in 
May, 1408, and returned to Portugal in the following year ; 
without indeed having founded any settlement, but bringing 
home a rich cargo of the various products of the country. In 
1600 Pedro Alvarez Cabral, with a Portuguese fleet, having stood 
to the westward in order to avoid the calms and variable breezes” 
on the African coast, arrived off’ the coast of Brazil and took pos¬ 
session of that country, of which Cabral considered himself the 
discoverer, for the Crown of Portugal. But though his preten¬ 
sions in this re.spcothave till lately been sanctioned by the highest 
authorities,’* it appears from more recent researches that two Cas¬ 
tilian navigators, one of whom was Vicente Pinzon, the companion 
of Columbus, had previously landed there and claimed the country 
for Sj^ain.’* These conflicting pretensions were settled by the treaty 
of Tordesillas, to which wo shall advert further on. 

While the Portuguese were making this progress in eastern 
* navigation, the Spaniards had made still more brilliant and strik¬ 
ing discoveries in a new hemisphere, though probably not more 
important in a commercial point of view. 

The existence of a fourth continent and of a race of antipodes 
had been at least suspected by the ancients centuries before the 
beginning of our sera. The sphericity of the earth was known 
to the Pythagoreans. Plato in his I'imcous* refers to an Atlantis 
greater than Asia and Africa put together. Aristotle asserted 
the possibility of sailing from the extremity of Europe or Africa 
to the eastern parts of Asia,® and the same idea was adopted by 


' These conquests are related by the 
Portuguese historian Osorio, whose work 
has bwn translated by Gibbs. See also 
the Abbe liaynal, des KtablisHemens 
des Europeims dans let deux Indet (trans¬ 
lated by Ju8taniond)j Robertson, Hit- 
torical Dit^ukUion coneeminff Ancient 
India, sect, lii.; De la ClMe, Hitt, generate 
de Portugal. 


* Robertson, Hist, of America, book 
ii.; Raynal, Hist, of ftettleuients, 
book ix. sub in it.; Ma<q>her8on, Annals 
of Commerce, vol. ii. p. 19, 

® Navarrete, Viages, t. iii. p. 18 sq., 
ap. Prescott, Ferd. and Isab. vol. ii. p. 468. 

* P. 25, tom?vii. p. 12 sq., ed. Tauchn. 

* He Ccelo, lib. ii. c. 14. 
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,Strabo.* Aristotle likewise thought it probable that there were 
other lands in the opposite hemisphere )* and ..iElian also main¬ 
tained the existence of a fourth continent of enormous extent.* 
^eneca the philosopher affirms that with a fair wind the voyage 
from Spain to the Indies might be accomplished in a few days; * 
and the same writer in one of his tragedies has uttered on the 
subject the following mo.st precise and striking prophecy: 

“ Veniont aiiiiis saernla saris 
Qitibiis Oi’eaiius vincula rcrum 
liixct, iit ingeiis pafeat telliis, 

Totbys((ue novos defcpif orl>cs 
Nett sit terris nltinia TIuile.’'* 


A prophecy whicli could hardly have been uttered but for the 
prevailing opinion among the learned just alluded to, , 

, This remarkably consentient opinion of civilized antiquity con¬ 
tinued to prevail during the earlier ages of Christianity till the 
Doctors of the Church, with that narrowness of view which led 
them to stifle all liberal knowledge, did their best to suppress it, 
and thus contributed to defer its realization.® The work called 
Christian Topograjihy {Totroypx^ix XptcrTixuxv), attributed to 
Cosmas Indicopleustos, exhibits the strange geographical notions 
which must have been entertained by the Fathers of the Church. 
It is a return to barbarism. The earth is described as a vast 
oblong plain, more than twice as long from east to west as it is 
broad, and surrounded by the ocean. The old idea nevertheless 
partially survived, and was recorded by Roger Bacon in the thir¬ 
teenth century, and by other writers in the Middle Ages.^ 

Even the circumnavigation of Africa by the Portuguese had 
been anticipated six centuries before the Christian mra. With 
some minds antiquity is a fatal objection to any narrative that 
appears a little extraordinary, or that runs counter to their own 
narrow prejudices; yet a capricious incredulity is a more dan¬ 
gerous critical fault than too ready a belief; and there are two 
circumstances in Herodotus’s narration® of the voyage round the 
African continent, undertaken by some Phoenician mariners at 


' Lib. i. p. 103, and lib. ii. p. 162, 
Aim. c>d. 

• De Mundo, c. 3. 

® I'ar. Hist. lib. iii. o. 18. 

« Hat. Q. Prmf. 11. 

* Medea, act ii. v. 37.'5. “ The time 

will com< in distant years when Ocean 
may relax the bonds of things, and an 
immense region be laid open; Tethys 
may then unveil new worlas, and Thule 
be no longer the remotest spot of land.” 


* See the argumelits against the theory 
of Antipotles in Lactantius, Div. Instit. 
lib. iii. c. 24, and in St. Augustine, De 
Civ. Dei, lib. xvi. c. 9. 

’ All the ancient and mediteval learn* 
ing on this curioils and interesting sub¬ 
ject, will be found ceilehted in Hnmboldt’a 
Exam. Crit, de VHist, de la Giogr. dr* 
nouveau Continent, § 1. 

* Lib. iv. c. 42. 
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the command of Pharaoh Necho, which^give it an indelible stamp 
of truth. By this voyage it was discovered that Africa ^was 
detached from any other continent except at the Isthmus oY 
Suez, and could consequently be circumnavigated. Again^' 
the Phoenicians asserted that on their voyage (which, as they 
started from the Red Sea and returned by the Columns of Her¬ 
cules, or Stiuits of Gibraltar, was performed from east to west) 
they had the sun on the right hand. Both those circumstances 
are true, yet neither could be guessed a priori; the latter indeed 
was so contrary to all experience and probability, tliat Herodotus 
himself refused to believe it. These two facts are sufficient to 
dispose of the futile objection^ which have been raised against 
the story. 

It is probable that America had been visited by Europeans 
centuries before the time of Columbus. Historians who long 
preceded him have related that, towards the close of the tenth 
century, Eric Rauda, Biom, and other Icelandic navigators, vi¬ 
sited Greenland and a country lying to the south-west of it, 
which they called Winland, from its grapes. In this country 
the sun is described as being eight hours above the horizon in 
the shortest day; and as this would happen in about latitude 
49'', Winland was probably Newfoundland. A colony was settled 
there, but after a time all intercourse with it was dropped. As 
the distance between Iceland and Greenland is not groat, there 
is no a priori improbability in this account, which is attested by 
•most respectable authorities.’ Other voyages and discoveries, as 
that of the Welsh Prince Madoc ap Owen in 1170,* and the navi¬ 
gation towards India by the west of the two Genoese, Guido 
de’ Vivaldi and Teodosio Doria, in 1281 and 1292, are perhaps 
not so well authenticated. But in the time of Columbus these 
discoveries seem to have fallen into oblivion. 

Little is known about the early life of Christopher Columbus. ‘ 


* As Adam of Bremen, who died in 
1076, in his J)e Situ Vania; Orderitms 
Vitalis, who flourished about the middle 
of the twelfth century, in his Hist. Eccl. 
ann. 1098 ; and Snerro Sturlesson, who 
was repeatedly lAwman of Iceland, 
1215—1282, in his Hist. Olaji 2¥ygves, 
»p. Macphersun, vol. i. p. 280. Cf. Alallet, 
Introd. d VHUt. de Dannemare, ch. xi., 
and Forster, Hist, of Pn/ages in the North. 

» Dr. Powel, Hist.^f ^ales, ap. Mac- 
pherson, vol. ii. p. 340. Cf. Humboldt, 
Air. Oril. t. i. p. 29. • 

’ His biography has been written by 
his son, Fernando Colon (the Spanish 


name of the family), entitled Historia del 
Almirante. One of the most authentic 
works on Columbus and his discoveries 
is the first two vols. of the Vinges y 
Desndyrimimtos of Don Martin Fer¬ 
nandes de Navarrete (1825), who was 
commissioned by the Spanish Govern¬ 
ment to examine the public archives for 
materials. These volumes were used by 
Washington Irving for his lAfe of Co¬ 
lumbus. A contemporary author, Peter 
Martyr, wrote a book, De Rebus Oceanieis 
"et Novo Orbe, But somewhat hastily com¬ 
piled, and therefore frequently erroneous. 
Anothei* leading authority is Herrera, 
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•He was a native of the territory of Genoa, but the year of hia 
birth is so utterly unknown as to have been variously placed 
between 1430 and 1455. It was probably 1436. Columbus was 
bred to the sea, and served not only in the merchant service, but 
also in some warlike maritime expeditions, as that of John of 
Anjou for the conquest of Naples in 1459, nthd in some cruises 
against the Turks and Venetians, in which ho distinguished him¬ 
self by his bravery. According to his own account, Columbus 
visited Tille, or Thule, by which he probably meant either the 
Foroo Isles or Iceland.* In 1470 ho proceeded to Portugal, and 
remained in that country till 1484. His love of enterprise was 
no doubt stimulated by the maritime discoveries of the Portu¬ 
guese ; and it has been recently proved that ho conceived the 
first idea of his great discovery shortly after his arrival in that 
country, and consequently throe years before he was in commu¬ 
nication on the subject with Paolo Toscanelli.* There can be no 
doubt, however, that his correspondence with Toscanolli, a Floren¬ 
tine physician and distinguished cosmographer, fortified Columbus 
in his project. Everything proves that his original idea and 
principal purpose were to reverse the Portuguese method, and to 
seek a passage to India, the land of gold and spices, by sailing 
westward; and that the discovery of lands between Europe and 
the eastern shores of India was only a secondary consideration 
both with him and Toscanolli. The idea was necessarily founded 
on the sphericity of tho earth, and on the geographical opinions 
of some of the ancients, which, as wo have said, were not alto¬ 
gether extinguished during the Middle Ages, and which Columbus 
appears to have more immediately derived from the treatise De 
Imagine Mnndi of Pierre d’Ailly, Bishop of Cambray. The 
theory that an unknown land, which he supposed to be India, 
lay at no groat distance in tho western ocean, was confirmed by 
the circumstance of trees, pieces of carved timber, and other 
things, having been cast by the waves on the coast of Madeira 
and the .Azores; nay, even the bodies of two men of unknown 
race. Columbus was also encouraged by his own errors and 
those of the authors on whom he relied. He did not imagine 
that the globe was so largo as it really is, and thought thah 

Historia General de las Indias Occiden- The MS. says the visit was made in 
tales, which is a good deal founded 1477, but Humboidit thinks this must be 
on the contemporary but unpublished a mistake. 

Oronica de las Indias Occidentmes of Las * Navarrete, Viages, t. i. jp. Ixxix. an. 
Casas. • ■ Humboldt, tWd. p, 12. Paolo Toscanelli 

* MS. on the CHneo Zones Hahitables, erected in 1468 the great gnomon in the 
ap. Humboldt, Exam. Grit. t. i. p. 102. cathedral of Florence. 
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India extended much further to the east, leaving consequently a 
smaller space of ocean to be traversed. 

It does not detract from the merit of Columbus that his project 
was founded on the previous opinions of others, and on such slight 
evidence in favour of it as could bo collected; on the contrary, 
allowing it to be possible that the idea could have even entered 
his mind without these aids, still he would rather deserve to be 
called a madman than the greatest of all discoverers, if he had set 
out on his voyage without a rational probability of success. His 
merit consists in having realized, by courage and porsovoranco, 
what others had only speculated on in their closets. Like Luther, 
and all the efther great benefaetbrs of mankind, ho was the man of 
action. Thought is a noble thing, and must necessarily precede 
all great and noble undertakings; but so long as it remains 
merely thought, it is of no practical benefit to mankind. 

It is well known what difliculty Columbus found to persuade 
the Princes and Powers of the world to help him in realizing the 
magnificent theory which had taken such complete possession of 
his own mind. For many years, ho applied in vain, first to the 
Genoese Republic,—for he wdshod to besto%v on his own country 
the honour and profit of that great discovery and precious birth 
of time—as well as to the governments of Portugal, England, and 
Spain. He was not, however, a man to be easily discouraged and 
thrust aside. Like most great geniuses, he had a vein of enthu¬ 
siasm in his temper; and it appears from the frequency of his 
citing it, that the aforementioned prophecy of Seneca had made a 
deep impression on his mind; deeper, perhaps, than the more 
learned opinions of the ancient writers. This disposition degene¬ 
rated, indeed, in his old age into a kind of superstition, when his 
soul, like that of Newton, became engrossed by a mystic theology. 
In a letter addressed to Ferdinand and Isabella from Jamaica, in 
July 1503, and still more strongly in the sketch of his extravagant 
work entitled Prophecies {Profeeias), written a year or two later, 
he professes that neither human reason, nor mathematical science, 
nor maps of the world had been of any service in his enterprise, 
which was simpl;]^ an accomplishment of the predictions of Isaiah. 
This result, and the gold which his discoveries might afibrd for 
effecting the conquest of the Holy Sepulchre, are, ho asserts, alone 
of importance. All the letters of Columbus, indeed, express the 
greatest anxiety to amass gold ; but this sordid desire is c&vered 
with the veil of religion. Thus in one of hil’ letters he says;— 
" Gold is a most Excellent thing; whoever possesses it is master 
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of everything in the world j it even brings souls into Paradise 
-a reference apparently to the practice of buying indulgences. 

We have entered rather fully into the circumstances which led 
to the discovery of America, both because that event is one of the 
most striking and important of the 15th century, and because it 
is, perhaps, more entertaining and instructive to trace the rise 
and development of a great idea than to detail the steps by which 
it was carried into practical execution. The latter, indeed, our 
space does not allow, nor is it necessary to our purpose. The 
narratives of the discoveries, conquests, and settlements of the 
Portuguese and Spaniards in the East and West Indies are epi¬ 
sodes in the history of Europe, important only in relation to the 
effects which they produced on its commerce, politics, and man¬ 
ners ; and we shall therefore only briefly indicate the leading 
features of these discoveries. 

Shortly after the conquest of Granada by the Spanish Sovereigns 
in 1492, Columbus,* after many tedious years of suspense, at length 
succeeded in gaining for his scheme the sanction and assistance of 
Queen Isabella. An agreement was signed with him constituting 
him High Admiral in all the seas and Viceroy in all the lands 
which he might discover, securing him one-tenth of the nett 
profits of their products, and another one-eighth on condition of 
his furnishing one-eighth of the expense of the expedition. Fer¬ 
dinand, though he signed this agreement, refused to take any 
part in the enterprise, the expenses and profits of which were 
therefore limited to Castile. Columbus appears to have been 
aided in advancing his stipulated share of the outfit by Martin 
Pinzon, a wealthy shipowner and experienced navigator of Palos 
de Moguor, a little seaport town in Andalusia. Pinzon had been 
one of the chief patrons of his scheme, and with his brothers 
Vicente and Francisco, not only furnished one of the vessels 
required for the expedition, but also engaged personally to 
accompany it. 

On the 3rd of August, 1492, Columbus left the mouth of the 
Odiel with his little squadron, consisting of three ships ; the 
largest of which, the Santa Maria, in which he hoisted his flag, 
was under 100 tons’ burden, and the only one decked. The two 
other vessels, called caravels, were little better than boats, being 
open in the centre, with cabins in the stem and forecastle.® Our 

’ See Humboldt,Erawi. CVii. t. i. p. 110. ■ dil. Wash. Irving, Ltfe of Columbia, 
Of. p. 15 sq. • ch. vi. 

* He appears to have been present * Columbus seeps purposely • to have 
at the surrender of Granada by Boab- chosea small vessels, ns better suited by 
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limits will not permit us to pureuo the details of this extraordinary 
voyage,* whiolx forms, perhaps, the most interesting chapter in 
all the records of human adventure. Suffice it to say that, after 
touching at the Canaries to refit, and again sailing thence on 
September 6th, the sagacity and perseverance of Columbus, and 
the courage and fortitude with which he braved not only the perils 
of that long and unknown navigation, but also the still more for¬ 
midable danger of alarmed and mutinous crows, were at length 
rewarded by the discovery of land (Friday, October 12th). This 
proved to be one of the Bahama islands. Columbus called 
it San Salvador, but it is better known by the native name of 
Guanahani. In his farther searches ho discovered the largo and 
important islands of Cuba and Haiti, the latter of which he called 
Hispaniola. The loss, however, of his largest ship, and other 
events, compelled Columbus to return to Europe. After building 
a little woodeil fort which he called Navidad, or Christmas, where 
he left a garrison of thirty-nine men, he set sail from Hispaniola, 
January 4th, 1493; and after many adventures, being driven by 
a fearful storm into the Tagus, ho landed at Lisbon, February 24th. 
Here he had an interview with King John II., who received him 
with much apparent honour, but with secret jealousy and morti¬ 
fication at his success. Columbus arrived at Palos March 15th, 
seven months and eleven days after the date of his sailing thence. 
In proof of his success he had brought homo with him some 
native Indians, as well as birds, stufted specimens of animals, 
and bracelets and other ornaments of gold. We have already 
adverted to the splendid reception which he met with from 
Ferdinand and Isabella at Barcelona. 

The Spanish Sovereigns were readily induced by the success 
of Columbus's first voyage to fit out another expedition on a 
larger scale. A fleet of seventeen ships was prepared, reckoned 
to carry 1J500 persons, with all the means and appliances neces¬ 
sary for colonizing •, and so great was now the ardour to share in 
the enterprise that many persons of distinction volimteered to 
join it. A board was established at Seville for the management 
of the affaiirs of 'India; for Columbus still believed that he had 
touched at the eastern parts of that country; whence the islands 
which he discovered have still retained the name of Indies, though 
qualified with thp^epithet of West. 

thfiir little draught of water for voyages of * The reader who is inclined^ to ei^y 
discovery, in coasting stnknown shores, the pleasures o&. romance, combined with 
and e^loring bays and rivers. See the truth of history, may read the account 
Wash, ifving, Life of Oolumbua, App. xvL of it m the pages of Washington Irving. 

I. Y 
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There was one circumstance, however, which gave the Catholic 
Sovereigns some uneasiness. They felt no scruple in wresting 
these newly discovered lands from their native masters, who wore 
infidels and enemies of Christ, and consequently their possessions 
conceived to be lawfully at the mercy of the first Christian Prince 
who could seize upon them j but the King of Portugal, as we 
have said, had already obtained from the Pope a donation of the 
Indies, and King John had referred to this matter in liis inter¬ 
view with Columbus at Lisbon. A fresh appeal to the Pope 
seemed to be the only way to escape this embarrassment. Alex¬ 
ander VI., who then occupied the See of Peter, was a Spaniard 
by birth, and might bo presumed* therefore to view with favour 
the claims of the Spanish Sovereigns; which, however, were 
urged upon him in that high and independent tone which, in the 
midst of all its bigotry, distinguished at that time the intercourse 
of the Spanish Court with Rome. Alexander readily iindertook 
to settle a question which ayjpeared to him the simplest in the 
world. The theory of the sphericity of the earth, on which the 
discoveries of Columbus were founded, and in accordance with 
which the Spanish and Portuguese adventurers might come into 
collision in their new settlements, was an erroneous notion which 
could not for a moment be entertained by the See of Rome. Un¬ 
folding the ortliodox map, before mentioned, of Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes, from which it appeared that the longer the Spaniards 
sailed to the west, and the Portuguese to the east, the further 
they would bo separated from one another. Pope Aloxandfir drew 
with infallible hand from north to south a lino of demarcation, 
passing 100 leagues to the west of the Azores and Capo Verde; 
all to tlie east of this line ho gave to Portugal, all to the west, to 
Spain 

The jealousy of the King of Portugal, however, was not so 
easily appeased. By the advice of some of his courtiers he had 
prepared, under pretence of an expedition to Africa, a naval 
armament, destined to seize the countries discovered by Colum¬ 
bus ; and as King Ferdinand had heard of these preparations, a 
keen diplomatic game ensued between the two Sovereigns. After 
lengthened negotiations, the points in dispute between the two 
Courts were arranged by the treaty of Tordesillas, June 7th, 
1494, by which it was agreed that the line of demarcation should 
be pl&ced 370 leagues to the west of the Cape Verde Islands. 
Under this treaty the Portuguese subsequent claimed Brazil. 

‘ The bull is in Leibnitz, Codex D^lom. pars i. p. 72 , 
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Meanwhile Columbus had set sail from Cadiz on his second 
Toyage, September 25th, 1493, carrying with him Father Boyl 
and a troop of friars destined to convert the natives. He now 
held a more southerly course, which brought him to the Cariboo 
Islands, November 2nd. Dominica, Marigalante, Guadalupe, 
Antigua, San Juan de Puerto Rico, and other islands, wore suc¬ 
cessively discovered, and found to be inhabited by a race of fero¬ 
cious cannibals, the very reverse of the gentle natives whom he 
had met with in his former voyage. On arriving at his settlement 
of Navidad, in Hispaniola, ho found that all his men had been 
destroyed by the natives, whom they had ill-treated. Having now 
greater means at his disposal, he founded a town, which he named 
Isabella, in honour of the Queen of Castile, and soon after erected 
Fort St. Thomas. But he had great difficulties to contend with. 
His followers were discontented and mutinous, and not the least 
turbulent among them was Father Boyl. Columbus now doomed 
it prudent to send home twelve ships for reinforcements. Mean¬ 
while he sot out on a further voyage (April 24th, 1494), which, 
however, after a five months’ cruise, ended only in discovering 
Jamaica. On his return to Hispaniola, he found his colony there 
in the greatest distress. In March, 1496, he returned to Europe, 
where a new plan was formed of a settlement on a more extended 
scale; and as gold dust had been discovered in Hispaniola, the 
attention of the settlers was to be directed, not to cultivation, but 
to the working of that precious metal. Two years were spent in 
preparation, and in July, 1498, Columbus again set sail with only 
six ships. On this occasion he steered due south till near the 
equinoctial lino, and then to the west. Trinidad was discovered 
August Ist, and soon after the American continent (Paria and 
Cumana) with the small adjacent islands. On the 30th of August 
he again reached Hispaniola. The success of Columbus stimulated 
other navigators to emulate his voyages. One of tho moat eminent 
of those who followed in his track, the Florentine Amerigo Ves¬ 
pucci, had either the address or the good fortune to make it appear 
that he had first discovered the American continent in 1497, which 
to the disparagem’ent of Columbus, has from him derived its name.* 
The jirofits of Columbus’s discoveries did liot answer the 

' Ilumlwldt, in his Examen Critique, of Martin WaldsenmuIIer, nn e-voeHent 
oxplains as follows the Way in which the cosmographer of Fribourg, who published 
name of Amerigo Vespucci came to be some popular geographical works, under 
given to the new continent. Vespucci the Grecianizedjaame of Hylacomylus. 
■wrote a letter to Ben6, Duke of Lorraine, V?aldseemiiller seems to have first pro- 
giving an account of his voyage, which posed the name of America for the newly 
letter was placed by the duke in the hands discovered continent proprio motu, and 
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expectations of the Spanish Sovereigns ; jealousy and envy were 
at work against him, the minds of Ferdinand and Isabella were 
poisoned by the machinations of his enemies, and in 1500 Don 
Francisco de Bovadilla, Commander of the Order of Calatrava,. 
was despatched to Hispaniola to inquire into the charges of mal¬ 
administration which had been brought against the Indian Viceroy. 
Bovadilla was a man of small and malignant mind j he encouraged 
the colonists to bring accusations against Columbus, whom he 
caused to be arrested, and sent home in irons. On Columbus’s 
arrival in Spain, December 17th, 1500, the Spanish Sovereigns 
ordered him, indeed, to be set at liberty; but although he cleared 
himself from the charges brought*against him, ho was superseded 
in the government of Hispaniola. 

The active mind of Columbus was still brooding over new 
schemes of discovery. The experience of his former voyages had 
taught him that ho must look still further for the shores of India; 
ho anticipated the existence of the groat Pacific Ocean, which he 
thought might perhaps bo entered by a narrow strait, and India 
reached. He set out from Cadiz on his fourth and last voyage. 
May 9th, 1502, with only four small barks, and discovered on this 
occasion the coast of the American main from Cape Gracitis a Dios 
to Puertobelloj but ho was not destined to behold the Pacific. 
Compelled to quit the Honduras coast by violent hurricanes, he 
boro away for Hispaniola, and in the passage was wrecked at 
Jamaica. Here he was forced to linger more than a year ; for, 
though two of his officers, Mendez a Spaniard, and Fieschi a 
Genoese, had with incredible difficulty and danger contrived to 
roach Hispaniola in a canoe, Ovando, the governor, from a mean 
jealousy of Columbus, could not for a long period be persuaded 
to send a vessel to bring him away. It was impossible for the 
Admiral to remain in Hispaniola with a man of the temper of 
Ovando ; he quitted that island as soon as he could, and arrived 
at San Lucar, in Andalusia, December, 1504. Queen dsabella 
was now dead. The mean and ungrateful Ferdinand evaded the 
recognition of Columbus’s claims under the agreement of 1492, 
amusing him with fair words and deceitful promises; till the great 
navigator, worn out by blasted hopes and the fatigues and troubles 
which he had undergone, died, unrewarded, at Valladolid, May 
20th, 1506. Ferdinand may surely claim the first rank^in the 

without any suggestion* on the part of irrevocably established. After all, it can 
Vespucci; and as his works had an ex- scarcely te doubted that Cabot first saw- 
tensive circulation, the appellation became the American continent in 1497. 
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list of pseudo and ungrateful patrons. Of Gonsalvo, indeed, who 
had acquired for him the Kingdom of Naples, and who was allowed 
to end his days in banishment and disgrace, it may be said that 
be had only discharged his duty as his Sovereign's officer; but 
Columbus, who had added a new world to the dominions of Spain, 
was actually cheated out of the reward stipulated by a solemn 
agreement under the royal hand.^ 

We shall only briefly pursue the principal remaining disco¬ 
veries of the Spaniards and Portuguese during the period com¬ 
prised in the preceding pages. In 1508 Puerto Rico was settled 
by the Spaniards. In 1509 Juan Diaz de Solis and Pinzon 
discovered long roaches of the coasts of South America, landed 
in several places, and took possession for the Crown of Spain. 
In 1511 Cuba was reduced by Diego Velasquez; and in the 
following year Florida was explored by Ponce de Leon. Ponce 
is said to have undertaken this voyage with a view to discover, 
a miraculous fountain, whose waters were reputed to restore tb 
the aged and decrepit all the vigour and beauty of youth. In 
1513 Balboa penetrated into the Isthmus of Darien, and from the 
top of the Sierra de Quaroqua first beheld the vast expense of 
the South Sea^—a discovery which excited almost as great a 
sensation as that of America. 

Meanwhile the Portuguese had been extending their conquests 
and settlements in the East. Cabral, to whose expedition wo 
have before adverted, established friendly relations with the 
Zamorin, or Ruler of Calicut, whose dominion extended over 
Malabar, and thence he pursued his voyage to Cochin and 
Cananor. The renowned Alfonso Albuquerque was, howeVer, 
the chief founder of Portuguese power in India. He established 
a settlement at Goa, in the middle of the Malabar coast, one of 
the most advantageous posts in India (1508); and subsequently, 
by his conquest of the island of Ormus, at the entrance of the 
Persian Gulf, obtained a station which commanded the trade 
between Persia and the East Indies. The Portuguese went on 
adding to their settlements at Malacca, the Molucca Islands, 
Ceylon, and other places; and though the route to India through 
Egypt and the Red Sea still lay open to European commerce, yet 
it had been rendered almost useless by the command which the 

* Ferdinand, however, supplied the first and Leon). He asked for huad and 
tomb of Columbus in ^ville Cathedral, retjeivefi a stone ! Vida, c. 108, ap. Hum 
■with a noble inscription : A Castjlw r boldt, Sx. Crit. t. iii. p. 868. 

A Leon Nuevo Mokoo ' i>i6 Coi.oir > P. Martjr, Opus EpUtt. Ep. 540. 
{Columbus gave a new world to Castile 
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Portuguese had obtained of the Indian markets, as well as by 
the superior advantages of the sea route. 

England was not altogether without participation in these 
great maritime discoveries. In 1497, under the auspices of 
Henry VII., Sebastian Cabot, a native of Bristol, and one of 
three sons of John Cabot, a Venetian merchant settled in that 
city, sailed round the northern coast of Labrador, and penetrated 
into Hudson's Bay, in the attempt to find a north-west passage 
to India.^ He reached as far as 07^'’ north; but being unable to 
go further, sailed to the south along the coast of America as far 
as J8'’. His enterprise, however, led to no immediate advantage; 
for though some subsequent voyages were made, no trade or 
settlements were established. Thus the navigation of the Atlantic 
was first opened by men springing from the two great maritime 
Republics of Genoa and Venice, on whoso Mediterranean com- 
^nerce these discoveries were to infliet a fatal blow. The voyages 
of the French to Canada fall after this period. 

The commercial effects of the discoveries in the East and West 
Indies were not immediately felt. We shall, therefore, postpone 
the consideration of them, and close this chapter by describing 
some of the results of the new European System, the commence¬ 
ment of which, inaugxirated by the Italian wars of the French, 
has been shown in Chapter V. As before observed (p. 4), 
one of the effects of it was to establish a sort of community of 
nations, maintained by negotiations, treaties, and finally by a 
code of international law. In this intercourse of nations, ambas¬ 
sadors wore necessary, and we will here give a brief sketch of 
the‘origin and progress of their functions. 

Ambassadors,® who in early times, and even in the reign of 
Henry VIII., were called orators, were, of course, at all periods 
occasionally necessary in the intercourse of nations; yet except 
among the Venetians, embassy, as a diplomatic office, was nn- 

’ The patent of John Cabot and his * Prescott {Ferd. and bah. vol. i. p. 412) 
three sons, Louis, Sebastian, and Sancius, derives the word ainhaasador from the 
anthoriaiiig the exjiedition of discovery, Spanish emhiar, to send 5 an ambassador 
and reserving one-fifth of the profits of being, in other words, an envoy, or per- 
the entoi 7 )ri.se to the King, dattsl March son sent. But though this derivation 
5th, in the 11 th year of Henry VII. seems plausible, the words amhaetia, le- 
(1496), is in Rymer, t. xii. p. 595. The gatio, ambactiare, Icgationem obire, with 
IKitont for another voyage, dated Feb. 3, other allied forms, occur fre<iuontly in the 
1498, which distinctly alludes to the dis- Latin of the middle ages; and Ducange 
coyeries made in the former one, is gives the etymology from the Gallic Latin 
printed by Mr. Biddle from the original andtactm, a hired servant, German, Am- 
in the Rolls’ Chapel, in his Mfiaoir of baekt. The following account of embas- 
SehasHan Cabot (p. 76) ;* a work which sies is principally taken from Reumont, 
contains an accurate examination of all in Baumer’s Hts<. Taschtnbuch, 1841. 
the facts relating to the Cabots. 
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known in the middle ages, and the functions of an ambasaader 
were from time to time discharged by eminent men, when the 
interests of their country might require their services. The 
custom of employing resident ambassadors belongs to the period 
of modern history; for though the Kings of Poland and Sweden, 
the Knights of St. John and of the Teutonic Order, had residents 
at Rome in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, who boro the 
title of procurators, those seem different from what wo properly 
understand by the term ambassador. Mr. Prescott ascribes the 
introduction of resident ambassadors to Ferdinand the Catholic of 
Spain. The practice, however, does not appear to have become 
common till towards the middle of the sixteenth century; nor 
indeed during the whole of that centuiy can the diplomatic 
career bo said to have been thoroughly established, as the office 
of ambassador was often filled not by regulai-ly bred diplomatists, 
but by distinguished ecclesiastics, magistrates, and intiuentiij,! 
citizens. 

The Florentines distinguished themselves from an early period 
as diplomatists and ambassadors; and often undertook the office 
not only for their own city but also for foreign States; thus 
escaping one part of Sir Henry Wotton’s definition, that, “ an 
ambassador is a clover man sent abroad to lie for his country.” 
Each of Florence's great literary ti’iumvirate, Dante, Petrarca, 
and Boccaccio, was employed as an ambassfidor, and at a later 
period Macchiavelli distinguished himself in the same capacity. 
His despatches, under the title of Jje(jazioni,&ve published among 
his works, and although not correctly arranged, contain a treasure 
of authentic information respecting the persona as well as the 
political relations of the period. The Venetians, however, were 
the first to bestow any systematic attention upon embassies. The 
Venetian Signory, by an order of September 9th, 1268, directed 
their ambassadors to deliver up on their return all the presents 
they had received*; and in December of the same year the Great 
Council ordered them to make a report of what might be useful to 
the Government (Oratores in reditu ^ent in nota ea quae sunt 
utilia DominioJ. It was necessary that the Venetian ambassadors 
should be nobles and past the age of thirty-eight. In the sixteenth 
century, after the custom of resident ambassadors had been intro¬ 
duced, the term of Venetian embassies was restricted to three 

’ If. was customary for Princes to make the chancellor of Denmark lOOl., the 
large presents to ambassadors on their doctor 40i., the chancellor’s brother 20i., 
departure. Thus we find Henry VII., on and the herald lOl. Rymer, t. xii. p. 
dismissing the Danish ambassadors, giving M 6. 
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yearii, leat the patriotism of the ambassadors should be weakened 
by too long a residence abroad. The disadvantages attending 
the appointment of a new and inexperienced minister were thought 
to bo counterbalanced by the number of men conversant with 
foreign affairs which by this arrangement would be always con¬ 
gregated at Venice; nor did their recall preclude them from being 
again appointed. We have already alluded to their reports, or 
Relazioni, which ifi process of time became elaborate descriptions 
of the countries and courts to which they were accredited. The 
substance of some of the oldest of them is preserved in the 
Chronicle of Marino Sanuto. 

The ambassadors of Rome were divided into two classes; if 
Cardinals, they bore the title of Legates, while other Papal ambas¬ 
sadors of high rank wore called Nuncios. In the middle ages, 
Legates wore frequent enough, while in modem times Cardinals 
are seldom sent in a diplomatic character. The ambassadors of 
Romo hold the highest place in the diplomatic body: they are now 
always Archbishops, mostly in partibus; a condition not indis¬ 
pensable in the middle of the sixteenth century, when persons 
who were not even clerical had the office and title of Nuncios, as 
Castiglione and Acciajuoli under Clement VII. The reports of 
some of the Roman ambassadors, like tliose of the Venetian, have 
become important historical papers. 

Ambassadors had the title of Excellence at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, though perhaps only by courtesy. The official 
address was Magnifico Oratore or Magnijico Sigtiore. Charles V. 
ordered that the title of ambassador should bo given only to the 
envoys of Kings and of the Republic of Venice, and not to the 
agents of any vassal State.’ After the Papal ambassadors, the 
Venetian had the precedence. In Italy the Imperial ambas¬ 
sadors naturally took the first place; next those of France, and then 
those of Spain. It was usual in former times for ambassadors to 
follow the movements of the Court to which they were accredited, 
whithersoever it went; and as journeys were then generally made 
on horseback, they had thus a good opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the countries which they visited. 

In the middle ages treaties were promulgated by the voice of 
the herald, nor was it customary to print and publish them till 
long after the invention of printing. The Golden Bull, however, 
the fundamental law of the Holy Roman Empire, forms an excep- 

* Vine. Ferdeli, Relazimie on the court of Cosmo I. of Florence, 1561, ap. Beumont, 
Hist. Tasrkenb. 1841, S. 452. 
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tion, which appeared at Nuremberg in Latin in 1474, and at TJlm 
and Strasburg in German in 1484 and 1486. The Armales 
Eeelesiastiei of Baronius, the first volume of which appeared at 
Borne in 1588, is one of the earliest historical works in which 
treaties are inserted.* 

Of international law, another and very important result of the 
Buropeau system, wo shall speak in a subsequent chapter, as its 
foundations were hardly laid in the period we are considering; 
and we will close this chapter with some account of the methods 
of warfare at this period. 

Even at the beginning of the sixteenth century the gens d’annes, 
or heavy cavalry, were still pretty generally regarded, at least in 
Western Europe, as forming the pith of armies; though in the 
Spanish forces the heavy cavalry were not so numerous as the 
light, who fought in Moorish fashion. The Burgundian gens 
d’armes had a great reputation.* Infiintry, however, were now 
beginning to be more employed. During the preceding century, 
and especially the first half of it, little or no care had been be¬ 
stowed on the raising or discipline of the infantry, who were con¬ 
sidered incompetent to resist cavalry. Yet those horsemen all 
cased in iron, who fought with long lances and heavy swords, 
could not engage except upon an open plain ; a small fortification, 
a little stream, even a ditch, arrested them; and it was rarely that 
they ventured to attack an intrenched camp. Thus an engage¬ 
ment could not take place unless the generals on both sides were 
desirous of it; and in Italy, especially, there was frequently no 
pitched battle, scarcely even a skiimiish, in the course of a war. 
The expeditions were confined to what were called cavalcades, or 
forays into the enemy’s country ; when the horsemen swept over 
the plains, destroying the crops, carrying off the cattle, and burn¬ 
ing the houses. In short, war was thus made upon the people, 
and not against the enemy’s army.* 

The Swis.s, whoso mountainous country is ill adapted to horse¬ 
men, were the first European people who organized a formidable 
infantry; and its effect on the Burgundian horsemen has been 
seen. The Swiss foot soldiers were armed with pikes of enormous 
length, or halberds; they had gigantic sabres, wielded with both 
hands, and a club armed with points of iron, called the Morgen- 
stern, or moming-star. Such arms were necessary against the 

' Hut. ahrigee Acs T^aites de Paix, par * Von Rauipcr, Gefc/t, Europas, B. i, 
Koch et Schoell,/wiSrort. p. 15. The most S. 272 ff. 

complete collection of treaties is that of * Sismondi, Ital. t. viii. p. 56 

Dumont, Corps Universel Diplomatique. sq. 
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helms and cuirasses of mounted knights. Among the German 
peasantry, oppressed and discontented for a long series of years, 
it was also easy to raise soldiers, and it was in their villages that 
were recruited the lance-knights {Lanzhnochte, whence the French 
lansquenets), who played so great a part in the wars of Europe 
during tho period we are contemplating. In this respect the ex¬ 
ample of their Swiss neighbours had a great influence upon them. 
Tho German lancemen were also, as their name implies, armed 
with long spears. But however effective against cavalry, these 
troops could not contend in close combat with the short swords 
of tho Spanish infantry. 

The missile weapons used before the introduction of muskets 
wore arrows, discharged from bows or crossbows. Hand-guns, 
or arquebuses, are first mentioned in 1432, when Sigismund, on 
his journey into Italy, had a guard of 500 men so armed.* These 
arquebuses were so heavy as to require a rest, and were fired with 
a matchlock ; which inconveniences long caused them to be con¬ 
sidered inferior to the crossbow. It appears from a passage of 
.^neas Sylvius,^ that tho hand-guns used in 1459 were also with¬ 
out locks. Muskets, or pistols, with locks wore first made at 
Nuremberg in 1517.'* But a century elapsed before the bow was 
quite laid aside. Artillery (in the modem sense of tho word) had 
come into pretty general use before tho end of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. It seems to have been first used by the Moors in their wars 
with the Spaniards about 1312.“* In 1339 the Scots battered the 
walls of Stirling Castle with bombards,® and the Turks are said to 
have used artillery with effect at tho first siege of Constantinople in 
1422.'* The use of gunpowder in mining was a Spanish invention, 
first adopted by Francisco Ramirez at the siege of Malaga in 1487. 
Pedro Navarro afterwards used mines on a more extended and 
scientific scale in tho Italian wars of the sixteenth century, as 
before related. 

In a military point of view, tho nations of Eastern Europe pre¬ 
sented some peculiar features. They possessed few fortresses in 
comparison with tho Romance or Teutonic nations, and their chief 
military force, even down to the seventeenth century, consisted 
of enormous bodies of cavalry. Louis King of Hungary and 

' Bandini, ap. Muratori, Scripp. Rcr. ih. 243; Zurita, At.nalcs de Aragon, t. ii. 
Ital. t. sjt. p. 41. p. 99. 

* Commentarii, lib. iv. p.^05 (ed. 1614). * Froissart, liv. j. c. 74. 

’ De Murr, lieschreihung von NUren- • Chalcocondyles, lib. v. (p. 281 ed. 
bfrg, ap. Koch, Rivol. de I’Eur. i. p. 244. Bonn.). 

Casiri, Riblioth. Arab. Hisp. ap. Koch, 
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Poland often assembled, about the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, an army of 40,000 or 50,000 horsemen, to the astonishment 
of the Italians, who in their most important wars could hardly 
raise 3,000. The Hungarians served like the Poles on the condi¬ 
tion of thoir tenures. Athough well mounted they were badly 
armed, having only a long .sword, a bow and arrows, and no coat 
of mail; for which, however, a thick jacket formed a kind of sub- 
.stitute.^ It was computed in the sixteenth century that the 
Polish cavalry was equal in number to that of Spain, France, and 
Germany combined. The Grand-l*rince of Moscow could bring 
into the field 1.50,000 mounted combatants. The force of the 
Voyvodes of Transylvania, hfoldavia, and Wallachia was reckoned 
at 50,000 horsemen each, and the Szeklor in Hungary at 60,000.* 
Beyond were the bordering Tartor hordes, who may bo said to 
have lived on horseback. 

We have already adverted to the origin of standing armies in 
the reign of Charles VII. of Franco, and previously among the 
Turks; but it was long before they were kept up in any force, 
and only some garrisons and a few (jens cVarvies were re¬ 
tained in time of peace. The institution of standing armies, like 
every other division of labour, must, on the whole, bo regarded 
as having promoted civilization, by enabling those not engaged 
in military service to direct their whole attention to other pursuits. 
This institution was one of the eflects of centralization, or the es¬ 
tablishment of the great monarchies, the progress of which wo 
have already seen. But this centralization was not yet complete. 
Considerable remains- of feudalism still lingered in Europe, and 
we shall see in the sequel its gradual extinction. 

We now resume the narrative. 


' Sismondi, Hep. Hal, t. vi. p. 267. 


“ Runkc, Jf'urstf'ii and Volkir, Vom-dc. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

T he choice of the conclave which assembled after the obse¬ 
quies of Pope Julius II. had been performed fell on 
Cardinal John de’ Medici, the second son of Lorenzo the Mag¬ 
nificent, who assumed the name of Leo X. Lorenzo, by creed a 
deist, had regarded the Church merely as a source for his son of 
lucrative emoluments, and dignities which might be crowned 
with the tiara. Loo, who was in his thirty-eighth year at the 
time of his election, was still only a deacon, and had to be 
ordained priest and bishop before his coronation could be per¬ 
formed; yet, besides some minor preferments, he eryoyod six 
rectories, fifteen abbacies, one priory, and one archbishopric : all 
of which had been procured for him, before he had completed 
his seventeenth year, through his father’s influence with Louis 
XI. of Franco and Popes Sixtus FV. and Innocent VIII. Inno¬ 
cent, although he had solemnly promised at his election not to 
bestow the purple on anybody under thirty years of ago, had 
made John a Cardinal in his thirteenth year. In the house of his 
father, who was surrounded by men of kindred tastes and senti¬ 
ments, the youthful Cardinal had imbibed a fine taste in ancient 
and profane literature, but very little respect for the doctrines of 
the Church. Amidst an extensive collection of the rarest speci¬ 
mens of art and virtu, he had become a first-rate connoisseur in 
such subjects; while the splendour of the Medicean palace and of 
the fltes and exhibitions in which Florence was unrivalled, had 
imbued hin»with that love of show and magnificence which cha¬ 
racterized his pontificate. During his exile from Florence he 
had relieved the tedium of his banishment and improved his ac¬ 
quaintance with mankind by visiting most of the principal cities 
in Germany (including the Netherlands) 4nd France. Besides 
his accomplishments, Leo possessed the gentlest temper, the 
most winning manners. It was probably to these'ljualities, or the 
^putation of them, that he owed his election; though some have 
ascribed it to a fistula with which he was at that time affiicted, and 
which seemed to promise another speedy vacancy to the Papal 
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throne. The Cardinals had had enough of two ferocious Popes, 
one of whom had endangered their Kves by the dagger or the 
cup, the other by leading them up to the cannon’s mouth.^ 

Leo, even before he left the Conclave, signalized his literary 
tastes by naming as his secretaries two celebrated writers, Pietro 
Bembo and Jacopo Sadoleto. The approach of holy week had 
compelled him to celebrate his coronation in a slight and hasty 
manner, and it was therefore repeated a few weeks later when he 
took possession of the Basilica of St. John Lateran, the pecu¬ 
liar Patriarchal Church of tho Roman Pontiffs. The day selected . 
for the ceremony was the anniversary of the battle of Ravenna 
(April 13th), and Leo figured in tho procession on the same 
white charger which ho had ridden on that occasion. The stan¬ 
dard of the Church was borne by Alfonso of Ferrara, while 
Julius de’ Medici carried that of the Knights of Rhodes. This 
splendid spectacle, with the accompanying fetes, cost 100,000 
fliorins. Loo soon betrayed an indecent haste to enrich and ad¬ 
vance his family and friends. His cousin Julius was imme¬ 
diately created Archbishop of Florence, and received soon after 
a Cardinal’s hat and the Legation of Bologna. Innocenzo Cib6 
and three other nsphews of Leo, together with Bernardo di 
Bibbiena, his secretary, and Lorenzo Pucci, an adherent of the 
Medici family, were also speedily invested with tho purple. 

Tho policy of Leo at first seemed undecided. He appeared 
willing to put an end to the hostilities with France, and he 
earnestly dissuaded Louis XII. from a fresh enterprise which he 
was contemplating for tho recovery of the Milanese. But though 
Louis would willingly have abandoned his Council of Pisa, now 
transferred to Lyon, his heart was set on the Italian expedition; 
and it was with the view of releasing for it his troops on tho 
Spanish frontier that he had concluded with Ferdinand tho truce 
already mentioned {supra, p. 310), which, however, did not re¬ 
gard Italy. A little previously (March 24th, 1513) he had 
entered nnto an offensive and defensive alliance wit^b tho Vene¬ 
tians, who had been alienated from tho Holy Leagu^o by the 
arrogant pretensions of Maximilian; ceding to the Republic 

* The chief authorities fo^the Life of tiffs. Among modern Lives of Leo may 
Leo X. are, the biography of P. Jovius, be mentioned Fabroni’s, in Latin, pub- 
and the Diary of Peter de Grassis, master lished at Pisa in 1797, and Itoscoc’s well- 
of the ceremonies to the Roman Court. known work ; than which last, however, 
Jovius, though patroniacd by Leo X., as Niccolini’s Vita di Leon X. is n'ckunat} 
well as by his suceessors, Adrian VII. more trustworthy. See Lord Broughton’s 
and Clement VII., tells, nevertheless, Italy, vol. i. p. 253. 
some home truths respet^ing those Pon- 
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Mantua, whose. Marquis he sacrificed, in return for the Cremo- 
neao and the Ghiara d'Adda. On the other hand, Maximilian's 
daughter, Margaret, concluded at Meclilin, April 5th, a counter¬ 
treaty in the names of the Emperor, the Catholic King, the King 
of England, and the Pope, the parties to which not only agreed 
to pursue the war against the French in Italy, but also to make 
each a separate attack on France. Henry VIII. was to invade 
Normandy, Picardy, and Guienne; Ferdinand, Bearn and Lan¬ 
guedoc ; the Pope, Provence and Dauphin4; while Maximilian 
•was to penetrate through Burgundy into the interior of the 
French Kingdom. But Henry VIII., who wished to wipe out 
the disgrace of the preceding yeai*, was the only party who 
entered with sinceiity into this treaty. Ferdinand, as we have 
seen, had already made a truce with France, which, with his 
usual duplicity, ho carefxdly concealed; and when called on to 
ratify the treaty of Mechlin, he declined to do so, on the ground 
that his minister had exceeded his instructions. Leo X. had 
not the slightest intention to undertake so distant an expe¬ 
dition ; and Maximilian was induced to join the league only for 
the sake of 100,000 gold ducats which the English King en¬ 
gaged to pay to him. 

Louis XII. resolved to hasten his attempt for the recovery of 
Milan before Henry should bo ready for his jirojected invasion of 
France. The campaign that followed is one of the most extra¬ 
ordinary on record. In the course of a few weeks the Milanese 
was won and lost. Early in May a large French army under 
La Tr^moille and Marshal Trivulzio crossed the Alps and entered 
Piedmont by way of Susa. Cardona, the Spanish Viceroy, who 
after his successful campaign in Tuscany {supra, p. 307) had 
taken possession of several Milanese towns, retired on their ap¬ 
proach, and took up a position near Piacenza j the Swiss, not 
being strong enough to oppose the advance of tho French, also 
retreated upon Novara; while the Milanese subjects, disgusted 
with the brutality and avidity of that people, as well as by 
Maximilian Sforza's want of spirit and capacity, rose on every 
side and welcomed tho French, whom they had murdered by 
thousands only the year before. The Dfixe of Milan found it 
necessary to take refuge in the Swiss camp, and immediately on 
his departure the French flag was hoisted at'Milan. Mean¬ 
while Genoa was attacked by a French squadron—the partisans 
of the Adorni and Fieschi rose, drove out the Doge Gian 
Fregoso, and restored the city to the suzerainty of France. The 
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Venetians, on their side, had advanced to the Adda; and thus 
the whole of the Milanese, except Novara and Como, was re¬ 
duced in the short space of three weeks. ’ 

The French, however, were destined to be deprived of their 
conquest as speedily as they had made it. The Swiss con¬ 
sidered it a point of honour to maintain Maximilian Sforza 
in the duchy to which they had restored him j and Loo X., 
alarmed at the reappearance of the French in Italy, aided the 
Swiss with money, but secretly, in order not to break with 
Louis.^ La Tremoille and Trivulzio had laid siege to Novara, 
when the approach of a fresh army from Switzerland compelled 
them to raise it, and to retire towards Trecase, a village throe 
miles off. But after the junction of these reinforcements the Swiss 
resolved on assuming the offensive. Before daybreak on the (3th 
of June, and covered by a wood which lay between them and the 
enemy, they advanced in silence upon his camp, and seizing, after a 
murderous struggle, the French artillery, an arm wdth which they 
themselves were unprovided, they turned it upon the French ranks. 
The victory was complete. In less than two hours a large and well- 
organized army, commanded by captains of renown, was completely 
beaten by a body of infantry unsupported by cavalry or guns. 
The only part of the gendarmerie in the French ranks which did 
its duty was the Walloons, under Robert do la Marck, Duke of 
Bouillon. His two sons, Jametz and Fleurange, had fallen covered 
with wounds, when Bouillon, by a desperate charge, recovered 
their bodies, and bore them off on the necks of his men’s horses. 
Fleurange, so well known by his name of Le jeune Aventurcux, 
and by his Memoirs, one of the most original productions of that 
period, almost miraculously survived ; though he had received no 
fewer than forty-six wounds ! This l?attle decided the fate of 
Italy. The French army was completely demoralized ; after the 
passage of the Sesia, it is said that not a single cavalier retained 
his lance. They hastened to recross the Alps; and the incon¬ 
stant Milanese were now obliged to entreat mercy of the victorious 
Swiss, by whom they were amerced in heavy fines. After the 
defeat of the French, Cardona began to gather the fruits of a 
victory whose danger# he had not shared. Pescara was de¬ 
spatched with 3,000 foot to levy a fine upon the Genoese ; and, 
although there jvas no declared war between Spain and Venice, 
Cardona proceeded to occupy Bergamo, Brescia, Cremona, and 
other places which the Venetians had abandoned^ and which now 

* Muratori, Ann. t. x. p. 85. 
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felt the efifects of Spanish avarice and ferocity. At the instance 
of the Cardinal of Gurk, the Emperor’s Lieutenant in Italy, whe 
gave Cardona a reinforcement of Germans, that general after an 
abortive attempt on Padua, crossed the Brenta, burnt Mestre, 
Marghora, and Fusine, and advancing to the shore of the 
Lagoon, insulted Venice by a distant cannonade. He then 
retired to Verona, after defeating with great loss the Venetian 
commander Alviano, who had issued from Padua to intercept hia 
march (October 7th, 1513). 

Meanwhile Louis XII. had need of all his forces to defend his 
own dominions. Louis had endeavoured to avert the English 
invasion by means of his ally, the^lScottish King, James IV.; to 
whose gallantry also the French’^ Queen Anne had appealed, as 
her knight and champion, according to the romantic ideas of that 
age. James sent some ships to the aid of France, and threatened 
to invade England with a large army ; but he was only preparing 
his own destruction. The Scots were overthrown by the Earl oF 
Surrey in the bloody and decisive battle of Floddon, in whicli 
their King was slain (September 9th, 1513) ; nor did his unfor¬ 
tunate attempt arrest for a moment the English preparations 
against France. The war, however, went at first in favour of the 
French. The English admiral, the gallant Sir Edward Howard, 
was repulsed and killed in an attempt to cut some French galleys- 
out of the port of Conquot (April 25th, 1513) ; and Pr^jean de 
Bidoulx, the French commander, venturing out of harbour, made 
a descent upon the coast of Sussex. He was, howover, repulsed, 
and could not prevent the passage of an English army to Calais. 
With a portion of this force the Earl of Shrewsbury and Lord 
Herbert (afterwards Earl of Somerset) laid siege to Terouonne, in 
Artois (June 17 th). King Henry himself with the main body of 
his army landed at Calais, June 30th; but it was not till August 
1st that he began his march to Terouonne. Whilst he lay 
encamped before that place, he was joined by the Emperor Maxi¬ 
milian with a small body of cavalry. That needy Sovereign, un¬ 
able to discharge the obligations ho had incurred by the treaty of 
Mechlin, was willing to make some amends by personal service; 
and he scrupled not to degrade the majesty of the Empire by de¬ 
claring himself the soldier of the English Kang, and receiving as 
such a stipend of 100 crowns a day. The youtijfal Henry, how¬ 
ever, bowed to the superior experience of his “ soldier,” and 
Maximilian in reality directed the operations ©f the campaign. 
T4rouenne made an obstinate defence. It was relieved by some 
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Albanian Stradiots in tbe service of France, who penetrated to 
the town, bearing provisions. and ammunition on their horses' 
necks. But the campaign was decided in a singular manner. 
The French gendarmerie, while retiring from a skirmish with the 
English and German cavalry, perceiving on the hill of Guinegate 
two large bodies of infantry and some batteries of guns, were 
seized with a panic, clapped spurs to their horses, and never 
turned their heads till they gained their camp at Blangi (August 
16th). Hence the French themselves gave to this affair the 
name of the Battle of the Sjmrs. Few French .were killed, but 
many of their most distinguished captains were made prisoners, 
among them the Duke of Lojigueville, grandson of the famous 
Dunois. 

Terouenne now surrendered and was i^ized to the ground. 
The alarm was great at Paris. Louis XII., who was laid up with 
gout, caused himself to be carried in a litter to Amiens, to concert 
measures for the defence of the Somme. But instead of pushing 
on to Paris, Henry, at the instigation of the Emperor, invested 
Tournay, a town very conveniently situated for Maximilian, but 
the possession of which could neither be of any service to the 
English, nor contribute much to the success of the war. Toumay 
surrendered after a short siege (September 24th), and was re- - 
tained by Henry; to the mortification of the Emperor, who de¬ 
parted before the end of the month. But Margaret, with her 
nephew Charles, repaired to Tournay, and dissipated in some 
degree by her arts and flattery the clouds which had begun to 
rise in Henry's mind.~ The match between Charles and Henry's 
sister Mary was confirmed; and the English King agreed to 
advance 200,000 gold crowns for the preservation of their common 
conquests. till the following summer, when, as Ferdinand's trdfco 
with Louis would have expired, a cofnbined attack was to be made 
on France by Ferdinand, Maximilian, and Henry. After making 
this arrangement, Henry returned home (October 21st). 

While these things were passing in the north of France Maxi¬ 
milian, relying on the strength of the English exchequer, had 
hired a large body of Swiss, as well as Duke Ulrich of Wiirtem- 
berg with a few thousand cavalry, to invade Burgundy. This 
force marched straight upon Dijon, into which town La Tremoille, 
then Governor .of Burgundy, had thrown himself. Unable to 
meet the Swiss in the field. La Trdmoille attacked them by their 
weak point—thetr love of money; and by a treaty which ho 
concluded with their commander, Jacob of Wattenwyl, Bailiff of 

I. Z 
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Benij lie agreed that Louis XII. should abandon the Council of 
Pisa, withdraw his pretensions to the Milanese, restore to the 
Roman See and to the Empire all that had been wrested from them, 
and engage to enlist no troops in Switzerland without the consent 
of all the Cantons. Such extravagant concessions were evidently 
made only to be disavowedyet the Swiss did not atop to 
inquire what powers La Tr^moille and Wattenwyl had to con¬ 
clude a treaty which regulated the fate not merely of Dijon and 
Burgundy, but also of a great part of Christendom. Of the 
stipulated sum, Xja Tr^moille could pay down only 20,000 crowns; 
and he gave as hostages for the remainder the mayor and four of 
the richest citizens of Dijon, togetlier with his own nephew, De 
M4zieros. Yet he advised Louis not to ratify the treaty, and to 
leave these hostages^^ to their fate ! The astonishment and in¬ 
dignation were universal. Maximilian and Henry VIII. de¬ 
nounced the Swiss as villains and traitors, and they were not 
better received at home, while Louis XII. was at first inclined 
to put La Tr4moille on his trial. At length, however, he accepted 
the excuses of his general and paid the Swiss 50,000 crowns a# an 
instalment. 

Thus ended the eventful campaigns of 1513. Before the end 
.of the year Louis XII. reconciled himself with the Pope, and by 
a treaty signed at the abbey of Corbie,® October 26th, he agreed 
to renounce the Council of Pisa and acknowledge that of the 
Lateran j before which assembly his envoys formally made sub¬ 
mission, December 31st, when Leo remitted .all the ecclesiastical 
censures fulminated by his predecessor against the French realm. 
The coalition, no longer animated by the impetuous spirit of 
Julius II., was now evidently falling to pieces} and Louis, to 
fuMher his views upon Milan, sought the friendship of the 
Emperor and of the Catholic King. Maximilian was conciliated 
by the offer of Louis’s second daughter, Ren4e, for one of his 
grandsons, either the Archduke Charles or Ferdinand, to whom 
Renee was to bring as her portion the French claims on the 
Milanese duchy. The death of Louis’s consort, Anne of Brittany 
(January, 1514), who had employed herself in effecting this 
arrangement,'opened up new bases for negotiation. Ferdinand 
now offered Louis, in his own name and that of Maximilian, the 
hand either of Maximilian’s, daughter, Margaret, Governess of 

* Michelet characterizes this treaty as allaicnt "prendre Dyon.” — Eenaissance, 
“ U menaonge par lequel la Tr^mouille, p. 184. 

sans pudeur, attrape les Suisses qui nous * Dumont, t. ir, pt. i. p. 173. 
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the Netherlands, or of his grand-daughter Eleanor of Austria, 
sister of Charles and Ferdinand. Louis, who was very desirous 
of an heir, selected Eleanor, and a general truce for a year was 
provisionally signed, March 13th, with the view of preparing a 
regular treaty. 

The death of the French Queen removed the only obstacle 
which • had delayed the marriage of her daughter Claude and 
Count Francis of Angoulfime, whose wedding was solemnized a 
few months after (May 18th, 1514). Louis now invested them 
with the Duchy of Brittany, without opposition, from the Breton 
States, although, by the marriage contract of Louis and Anne, 
Brittany should have fallen t!6 their second child Ren4e. Queen 
Claude died in 1524, whereupon Brittany, was not allowed to pass 
to her first-born son, the Dauphin Francis* but was in 1532 for¬ 
mally and definitively annexed to the French Crown. 

The war continued in Italy in 1514, but its operations are not 
worthy to be detailed. Cardona and the Imperial captains re¬ 
sumed hostilities against the Venetians, and the ferocious Fran¬ 
gipani devastated the Friuli and the March of Treviso, inflicting 
great loss and’ misery on the inhabitants, but contributing 
nothing to the issue of the war. The French were driven from 
the few remaining places which they held in Italy. The citadels 
of Milan and Cremona capitulated in June; and on the 26 th of 
August, the fortress of La Lanterna at Genoa, though deemed 
impregnable, w^ls compelled to surrender. During this period 
the policy of Leo X. was vacillating and difficult of explanation, 
except that he followed wherever self-interest led. Leo had as 
much ambition as Julius II., but without the same nobleness of 
view or frankness of character. If he aimed like his predecessor 
at extending the dominion of the Roman See, it was only that 
he might enrich his family with the spoils; if he entertained the 
project of freeing Italy from the Barbarians, it was only in order 
that its various States might be united under the House of 
Medici. He pursued these schemes with the greatest duplicity, 
courting and betraying all parties in turn. Leo was much 
alarmed at the projected marriage between the Archduke Charles 
and Ren^e of France, which at no distant period would have 
cemented France, Spain, Ausfaria, and the Netherlands into 
one colossal Power; and he used every exertion to prevent its 
accomplishment. The dissatisfaction of Henry VlII. With the 
same project,* which involved a breach of the contract between 
Charles and Henry’s sister Mary, aflbrded Leo the means of 
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frustrating it. The scheme of an alliance between France and 
England appears to have originated at Rome between the Pop© 
and the English ambassador Bambridge, Cardinal-Archbishop of 
York ;* and it was forwarded in England by Wolsey, now rapidly 
rising in his master’s favour, and already Bishop of Lincoln and 
Toumay. Communications were opened between the French 
and English Courts through the Duke of Longueville, who had 
remained prisoner in England since the Battle of the Spurs. 
Wolsey, who facilitated the negotiations by persuading Henry to 
relax his pretensions, except in the case of his own see of 
Tournay, was rewarded with the Archbishopric of York on the 
death of Bambridge, who had been*^oisoned by a servant. The 
Duke of Longueville proposed a marriage between Loiiis XII., 
already engaged to Eleanor, and Mary of England; and Henry 
VIII., burning to revenge himself on his father-in-law, by whom 
he had been so often duped, listened eagerly to the proposal. 
Louis XII. on his side readily entei’ed into a scheme which, while 
it relieved him from a formidable attack, secured him a youthful 
and charming bride. He consented to abandon. Tournay ; and on 
the 7th August, 1514, three treaties^ were signed at London. 
The first of these was an alliance, offensive and defensive, between 
England and France; the second stipulated a marriage between 
Louis XII. and the Lady Mary, who was to have a dowry of 
400,000 crowns; and by the third Louis engaged to pay Henry 
100,000 gold crowns annually for a term of ten years, in satisfac¬ 
tion of the arrears of the debt of Charles VIII. to Henry VII. 
The previous negotiations between Louis, Ferdinand, and 
Maximilian were thus upset, and Renee subsequently married 
Ercole II., Duke of Ferrara. Longueville espoused Mary at Green¬ 
wich by proxy for his master, August 13th; and on the ninth of 
October, Louis solemnized his nuptials in person at Abbeville, 
whence the new Queen of France was conducted with great pomp 
to the palace of the Toumellos at Paris. 

Louis being thus freed from a dangerous enemy, his scheme 
for the recovery of the Milanese began to revive, and he talked 
of another expedition, into Italy in the following spring. But 
this he was not destined to accomplish. Although only fifty- 
three years of age his feeble health had long compelled him to 
observe a strict regimen, which was completely disturbed by the 
round of pleasure and dissipation into which his marriage with a 
youthful, lively? and handsome bride had plunged him. The 

' See Roscoe, Leo X. vol. ii. p. 312 (ed. 1827). 

“ Rymer, t. xiii. pp. 413,423, 430. 
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King’s dinner, usually served at eight in the morning, was 
deferred till noon, and instead of retiring to rest at six in the 
evening, he was frequently kept up till past midnight. The 
levity of Mary’s conduct found a severe censor in the Countess 
Claude. All her suite were sent back to England,^ except a 
few confidential attendants, among whom was Anne Boleyn, the 
future wife of Henry VIII.; nor does the English King appear 
to have resented the proceeding. Louis’s altered way of life 
soon undermined his constitution, and he was seized with a 
dysentery, which carried him off, January lat, 1515, after a 
reign of seventeen years. He died regretted by the French 
people, and on the whole he Reserved their love, for his rule had 
been mild and paternal, and no King since St. Louis had shown 
so much sympathy for his poorer subjects. Yet his foreign 
policy was not only injudicious but also frequently culpable. He 
betrayed most of his allies, and he gave many proofs of cruelty 
in his Italian wars, and especially in his treatment of Lodovico 
Sforza, Duke of Milan. Louis XII. was the first King of 
France for some centuries who caused his head to be engraved 
upon the silver coin, whence his gros d'argent, or piece of 10 sols, 
obtained the name of teston (tester).* 

The death of Louis thwarted some ambitious projects of Pope 
Leo X., who had hoped, with the assistance of that Sovereign, to 
establish his brother Julian in the Kingdom of Naples, as well 
as to add Parma, Piacenza, Modena, Reggio, and perhaps all the 
Ferrarese, to the Florentine dominion of his nephew Lorenzo, 
thus uniting nearly all Italy under the sway of the House of 
Medici.® When the sinking health of Louis frustrated all expec¬ 
tation of help from that quarter. Loo turned his thoughts towards 
the realizing of some part of his schemes by the aid of Ferdinand 
of Aragon and the Emperor. With this view he sent Pietro 
Bembo to Venice in December, 1514, to detach, if possible, that 
Republic from the French alliance and reconcile her with the 
Emperor; but the Venetians rejected the proposed conditions, 
and remained faithful to France. At the same time Leo con¬ 
cluded a separate treaty with the Swiss, whose Confederacy had 
this year received its thirteenth Canton (at which number it re¬ 
mained until its dissolution in 1798) by the accession of Appenzell. 

Such was the^tate of Italian affairs when the Count of Angou- 
14me succeeded to the French throne with the title of Francis I. 

• Ellis’s Orig. Letters, vol. i. p. IIS * See Paruta, S^ria Veneta, lib. ii. 

(1st series). p. 135 (ed. 1718). 

* From ttsle, head. 
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Bora at Cognac, September 12th, 1494, Francis was now in his 
twenty-first year, bat in appearance and manner seemed four or 
five years older. Handsome, of tall anfi graceful figure, he 
excelled, in all martial exercises, while a natural elegance of 
manner recommended him to the fair sex. From his tutor, 
Arthur Gouffier de Boissy, a nobleman who had imbibed in 
Italy a love then rare for literature and art, Francis had derived 
a certain respect for learning, vs^hich he manifested by patroniz¬ 
ing its professors, although his own reading was mostly confined 
to romances of ehivalry. Indeed, all his qualities were showy 
and superficial: his ruling characteristics were sensuality and. a 
levity amounting to caprice; yet, ^eing brave, talkative, liber¬ 
tine, the French nation saw and loved in him her own image, and 
fancied that she was about to have a Sovereign of distinguished 
greatness. 

After the death of Louis XII. Mary declared that there was 
no prospect of her giving birth to an heir of the French Crown, 
and Francis entered upon an inheritance which, according to the 
scandalous chronicles of the time, he had himself put to hae;ard 
by his attempts on the Queen's virtue. Mary shortly after mar¬ 
ried the handsome and accomplished Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk, her professed admirer, who had accompanied her to 
France, though not named among the embassy. Francis affected 
great indignation at this match, though in his heart perhaps nob 
displeased at it, since it prevented the English princess from 
contracting a marriage which might have b^n disadvantageous 
to France: he even interceded with Henry in favour of the 
indiscreet lovers, and the English King forgave without much 
difficulty the temerity of his favourite Brandon. 

With the accession of Francis I. began in fact the reign of 
his mother, Louise of Savoy, to whom, in his pursuit of pleasure, 
he readily abandoned the cares of government. One of his first 
acts was to create Louise Duchess of Angotil^me and Anjou, and 
to invest her with some of the prerogatives of royalty. Although 
but forty years of age, she was already in the twentieth year of 
her widowhood j and -as during the reign of Anne of Brittany 
she had been kept at a distance frofn Court, she now’resolved to 
compensate herself for the privations which she had. endured. 
Her wa^ temper and propensity to gallantry afe acknowledged 
by the gravest writers of the times,* and she saw without 

t 

* Pasqnier, Seeherches d* la France, liv. vi. ch. 11 (t. i. p. 559 sq. ed. 1723} ^ 
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displeasure the same disposition in her son, whose dissipations 
might serve to give her a firmer hold of power. Anne of Brit¬ 
tany was the first Queen of France who surrounded herself with 
an establishment of Maids of Honour; but under her auspices 
the Court had been a school even of an austerp and repulsive 
virtue. Louise, in whose eyes the manners of the previous 
reign were an odious restraint, retained, but perverted, the 
institution; the Court became a scone of licence arrtl debauchery; 
and it is from this time that we must date the influence of women 
in the political affairs of France—a characteristic almost peculiar 
to that nation. Antony Duprat, First President of the Pax’lia- 
ment of Paris, foreseeing probably the future greatness of 
Louise, had attached himself to her in her retirement, and after 
the accession of Francis his fidelity was rewarded with the Chan¬ 
cellorship. Talented but arbitrary, the grand idea of Duprat’s 
life was to render the royal authority absolute. About the 
same time the office of Constable, vacant since the death of John 
of Bourbon in 1488, was bestowed on Charles of Bourbon, who 
was reputed to enjoy a place in the aftectiona of Louise. 

The middle and lower classes of the French people looked 
back with regret to the economical government of Louis XII.; 
but the accession of Francis I. was hailed with joy by the higher 
orders, who hoped to profit by his very faults and vices. The 
reign of a Prince, young, gay, fond of pleasure, ambitious of 
military glory, promised amusement and dissipation at home, 
enterprise and promotion abroad. The Italian claims of Louis 
XII., derived from his grandmother, Valentina Visconti, de¬ 
scended in due order upon her great-grandson, Francis I., who, 
after t^e death of his father-in-law, assumed the title of Duke of 
Milan, and determined to carry out Louisas projected enterprise 
upon that duchy. The army was put on a new footing; every 
lance garnie was increased from six to eight men, and a large 
number of lanoeknights were engaged under command of 
Charles of Egmont, Duke of Gelderland, and the La Marcks. 
The engagement of Pedro Navarro, the celebrated Spanish cap¬ 
tain lind engineer, was an acquisition almost equal to an army. 
After the battle of Ravenna, the Viceroy Cardona had ruined 
Navarro's reputation with Ferdinand by imputing to him the 
loss of a field firom which he had himself disgracefully fled; Fer¬ 
dinand refused to pay Navarro's ransom, who had remained 
prisoner in France, and who, by birth a Basq^s, was easily 
induced to throw up his allegiance to the Kit^'^f Aragon, his 
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country’s conqueror. In the Ceveijnes and the Pyrenees he now 
raised a large body of men, whom he organized after the model 
of the redoubtable Spanish infantry. 

With a view to his Italian expedition, and the safety of his 
own dominions during his absence, Francis concluded treaties with 
various Powers. The Archduke Charles of Austria, now fifteen, 
years of age, had just assumed the government of the Nether- 
lands' in platJte of his aunt Margaret. Charles, aware of the 
hostile feelings which his maternal grandfather Ferdinand enter¬ 
tained towards him, readily entered into an offensive and defen¬ 
sive alliance with Francis (March, 1515), which was to be 
strengthened by a projected marrSge between him and Renee, 
sister of the French King’s consort. Charles engaged not to 
lend his grandfather Ferdinand any aid against France unless he 
terminated within six months his difterences with the French 
Court respecting Navarro, by restoring John D’Albret to the 
throne of that country.^ Francis also renewed, April 5th, the 
treaty of Louis XII. with Henry VIII., stipulating, however, 
that Milan and Genoa should not be reckoned among the allies 
of England ; and he was careful to assume in the instrument the 
titles of Duke of Milan and Lord of Genoa.* He also endeavoured 
to effect with the Spanish King a renewal of the treaty of Orthez; 
but Ferdinand refused his consent unless Italy were now included 
in it, and Francis of course rejected a condition which would 
have defeated his darling project. Ferdinand now despatched 
ambassadors into Switzerland, who, in conjunction with those 
of the Emperor and the Duke of Milan, and aided by the Car¬ 
dinal of Sion and the anti-Gallican party among the Swiss, 
effected a renewal of the coalition between the Confederate 
Cantons and those Powers. In vain Francis endeavoured to 
propitiate the Swiss, who insisted on the fulfilment of the whole 
treaty of Dijon j and in order to divert the French attack on 
Milan they even promised to invade Burgundy and Dauphin^, 
whilst Ferdinand entered Guienne. The Venetians remained 
faithful to the French alliance; but the negotiations with the 
Pope did not load to, any satisfactory result, although Leb was 
now connected with the royal family of France. In February, 
1515, a marriage between Julian de’ Medici and Filiberta of 
Savoy, half-sister of Francis’s mother, had been celebrated at 

’ Dumont, t. iv. jt. i. p. 199. It is two Princes quote Aristotle in support of 
characteristic of the pedantry of the age, their views, 
that in the preamble to the treaty the » IMd. p. 204. 
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Eome "vnth grmt pomp *and ;splendid which were repeated 
at Turin. Tet all that could be obtained from Leo was a 
promise of neutrality; in spite of which he joined in July the 
Swiss coalition, which guaranteed Milan to Maximilian Sforza. 
The French Kin g was more fortunate in his negotiations with 
Octavian Fregoso, Doge of Genoa, who engaged to abdicate as 
soon as the French army should have passed the Alps; stipulat¬ 
ing, however, for the Genoese the restoration of their privileges, 
and for himself the Dogeship of Genoa, the Order of St. Michael, 
a company of gens d’amtes, and a large pension- 

The French army had assembled at Lyon by the middle of 
July, whence Francis issued'an ordinance constituting his mother 
Regent of the Kingdom during his absence. The French cavalry 
consisted of 2,500 lances, and 1,500 Albanian light horse, besides 
the King^s household and numerous volunteers; the infantry 
amounted to 40,000 men, of which more than half were lance- 
knights ; the artillery numbered seventy-two large guns and 
300 smaller ones, and there was a body of 2,500 pioneers. The 
Swiss had occupied the passes of Mont Cenis and Mont Genevre, 
then deemed the only practicable routes across the Alps; a body 
of 10,000 more was at Susa, and the rest of their army was can¬ 
toned at Coni, Saluzzo, and Pinerolo. At Saluzzo they had been 
joined by Prosper Colonna with a chosen body of Papal cavalry. 
The main body of the Roman and Florentine army, under Julian 
de’ Medici, were by order of the Pope advancing very slowly by 
Modena and Parma^ patching the turn of events. 

The immense amphitheatre of gigantic mountains which sepa¬ 
rates Italy from the rest of Europe, although so long fondly 
regarded by the Italians as marking the boundary between bar¬ 
barism and civilization, has never proved an effectual barrier 
against the lust of conquest. The passage of the Alps by im¬ 
mense hosts has, from the earliest periods down to modem times, 
presented some of the most remarkable episodes in the history 
of war; and of all that are recorded, perhaps none is more extra¬ 
ordinary than that now effected by the captains of Francis. As 
it was impossible to force a passage over Mont Cenis and Genevre, 
and as the Comice Road between the Maritime Alps and the sea, 
besides a great loss of time, would have ultimately presented 
the same difficulties, Trivulzio, Lautrec, and Jfavarro, guided by 
chamois hunters and the shepherds of the Alps, explore'd a new 
route from Emlmin by the valley of Barcelonette to Argehtiere 
and the sources of the Stura. A path hardly to be traversed 
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by a pedestrian was, by the daring ingenuity of Navarro, made 
practicable for artillery. Enormous masses of rock were blown 
up with gunpowder; bridges were thrown across unfathomable 
abysses; heavy guns were hoisted immense heights, and swung 
with ropes from peak to peak. On tiie fifth day, the army with 
its artillery stood on the plains of Saluzzo, before the enemy were 
aware that it had begun to scale the mountains. The French 
had with them only a few days' provisiohs, so that if the Swiss 
had known their route, and blockaded the passage, which was 
easy enough to do, the whole French army must have been in¬ 
evitably starved,* Meanwhile a small division, composed chiefly 
of cavalry, under the renowned captains La Palisse, Bayard, 
Humbercourt, and D'Aubigny, had penetrated more to the north 
by Brian 9 on, Sestrieres, and Rocca Sparviera, in the direction 
of Villafranca, over paths never before trodden by horses. So 
unexpected was their appearance that Prosper Colonna, who was 
dining in full security at Villafranca, was captured, together with 
700 of his men, without striking a blow. The 8wiss retired in 
consternation on Novara and Milan; the main French army 
advanced by Turin and Vercelli, while a corps of 8,000 detached 
to the south, recovered without bloodshed Genoa and all the 
country south of the Po. 

The Swiss now found the whole burden of the war thrown 

♦ 

upon them ; for the Spanish Viceroy C’ardona was kept in check 
near Verona by Alriano and the Venetians, while the Papal and 
Florentine army did not stir. The Swiss having retired to 
Gallerate, began to listen to the counsels of three of their 
leaders, who were in the interest of France; and in spite of all 
the attempts of the Cardinal of Sion to prevent it, they entered 
into a treaty with Francis. The French King engaged to pay 
the 400,000 crowns stipulated by the treaty of Dijon, and 300,000 
more for the places which the Swdss had seized in Italy; to 
bestow on Maximilian Sforza the Duchy of Nemours in place 
of that of Milan, together with a pension, a company of gens 
d’armes, and the hand of a French princess; while the Swias 
were to take service upder the French Crown, on the terms whi^ 
had been rejected by Louis XII. The Cantona of Solothum, 
Freiburg and Bern, and the Republic of Upper Wallis, assented 

to this arrangement, but the rest determined to'fight for Sforza. 

% 

* The coTnmiBsariat department was in not victtial their army sufficiently to pass 
those' days ill understood. Thus it was the Pyrenees. Maccbiavelli, BUratti di 
reckoned the chief safeguard of France Francia, Op. t. iv. p. 139. 
against the Spaniards, that they could 
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Francis borrowed from his nobles and captains all the ready 
money and plate they could spare, in order to seal the treaty by 
paying a first instalment. Meanwhile, howerer, another Swiss 
army of more than 20,000 men, under Rosch, Burgomaster of 
Zurich, arrived from Bellinzona, and gave a decided superiority 
to the Swiss arms. The new comers were indignant at a treaty 
which deprived them of their hopes of plunder, and they easily 
persuaded the greater part of their countrymen to enter into 
their views. In all haste they marched upon Buffalora to seize 
the French money which had been forwarded to.Lautrec at that 
place, and he had the greatest difficulty in saving it from their 
grasp. After this disappointment, the Swiss occupied Milan, 
Francis with his army was at the village of Marignano, or Maleg- 
nano, only about ten miles off; Alviano and the Venetians had 
advanced by forced marches to Lodi, and thus held Cardona and 
Lorenzo de' Medici in check, who had effected a junction at 
Piacenza. Every thing promised a campaign on a grand scale; 
but the impetuous ardour of the Swiss, who had now been re¬ 
joined by the Cardinal of Sion, brought matters to a speedy issue. 
On the 13th of September, after a violent and almost fi'antic 
address from the Cardinal, the redoubtable horns of XJri and 
Unterwalden resounded through the streets of Milan; and though 
the day was far spent, the Swiss marched out by the Porta 
Romana to give battle. As their columns advanced along the 
high road, fla'nked on each side by a ditch, the French artillery 
made large gaps iff ^heir ranks, which were instantly filled np. 
When the alarm was given, Francis was about to sit down to 
table, and he immediately rushed out to place himself at the 
head of his guard. The Swiss penetrated to the French artillery 
and captured several batteries. The battle raged till near mid¬ 
night, when the moon Saving gone down and left all in dark¬ 
ness, the French and Swiss battalions bivouacked intermingled. 
Francis slept on a gun-carriage. At day-break, he rallied his 
scattered divisions by trumpet signals, when about 20,000 lance- 
bights and all his gendarmerie gathered round him. The Swiss 
renewed the aftack with vigour, and the fortune of the day still 
hung trembling in the balance, when about, nine o'clock Alviano 
appeared on the field with a small body of Venetians. At the cry 
of “ St. Mark! ^ the Swiss, fancying that the whole Venetian 
army was upon them, began to retire, but in such acfmirable 
order that the French were fain to leave them uilmolested. The 
slaughter had been great on both sides. The veteran Trivulzio, 
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who had been present at eighteen general engagements, observed 
that what he had hitherto seen had been mere child’s play, but 
that this was a battle of giants. The Chevalier Bayard had dis¬ 
played his, accustomed valour. After the victory, Francis insisted 
on receiving the order of knighthood from his hand, than which 
no worthier could have bestowed it. The battle of Marignano 
subsequently formed the main stock of Francis I.’s military 
renown j yet, with the exception of personal valour, we should 
look in vain for the foundation of it. So far from directing 
any of the movements, it is plain, from his boastful letter to his 
mother, that he had no conception of what was going on around 
him. He had not advanced beyoncf'the tactics of Agincourt; he 
thought that the lenvjhts had done it all, not the infantry and 
artillery.^ 

The Cardinal of Sion in vain, attempted to persuade the Swiss 
to defend Milan ; the day after the battle they began their home¬ 
ward march, leaving only 1,500 of their number to hold the 
citadel for Sforza. The C'ardinal fled into Austria. The citadel 
was taken October 4th, through the effects of a mine directed by 
Navarro, Sforza now abdicated the duchy in favour of Francis I., 
and retired into France, where a pension of 30,000 crowns was 
assigned to him; and ho is said to have rejoiced at being 
delivered from the insolence of the Swiss, the exactions of 
the Emperor, and the impositions of the Spaniards. He died 
forgotten at Paris in 1530. 

Francis seemed now in a position to prosecute with success his 
other claims in Italy j but he had as little idea of making use of 
his victory as he had of the manner in which it had been gained. 
The Italian republicans were the natural allies of France, and 
with the aid of Venice and Florence, Naples might easily have 
been conquered. But Francis’s chivalrous notions led him to 
despise the Florentines and Venetians as a mob of roturiers en¬ 
riched by commerce; Louise had a poor ambition of allying her¬ 
self with the Medici, the oppressors of Florentine liberty ; and 
Duprat, who, it is said, entertained the notion of receiving the 
tonsure and obtaining a Cardinal’s hat, was also disposed to 
court Leo X. Francis blindly followed the guidance of his 
mother and her counsellor; and thus the policy of Louis XII. 

1 

‘ Prano's’s letter, which is very incor- tout fait.”— Renaissance, p. 283. For 
ro<!t, is in Gaillard, Hist, de Francois I. this campaign see Guicciardini, lib. xii. 5 
t. iv. p. 390. Michelet characterizes it as Belcarias, lib. xv. p. 439 sqq.; the 
the letter of a “ garfon de 20 ans, qui ne Mtinoircs of Martin du Bellai, and those 
•se contient pas dans sa joie et croit avoir of Fleiirange and the Loyal Serviteur. 
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and D'Amboise was revived, and Italy was sacrificed to the Medici, 
as it had been before to the Borgias. The yictory of Marig- 
nano had struck Leo with consternation; the safety of the Papal 
army was compromised, and he immediately sought to rescue it 
by opening negotiations. By flattery, dissimulation, and the 
arts of intrigue, backed by the favour of the queen-mother, Leo 
contrived to impose upon Francis, in the midst of his glory, con¬ 
ditions which might have appeared hard even after a defeat. In 
October, only a month after the battle of Marignano, a defensive 
alliance was concluded at Vitex'bo between the Pope and tho 
French King. Francis guaranteed all the don)inion3 which Loo 
now held or might hereafter ^'6cover, made over to him Bologna, 
and engaged to support Julian and Lorenzo de’ Medici at 
Florence, and to grant them titles and pensions in Franco. Loo, 
in return, merely undertook to support Francis in tho Duchy of 
Milan, which he already held by conquest, to recall the Papal 
troops serving against Venice, to rostox-e Parma and Piacenza to 
Milan, and Modena and Reggio to the Duke of Ferrara. Car¬ 
dona, who would have had to sustain the first attack of tho victo¬ 
rious French, obtained leave to be included in the treaty, and to 
retire to Naples with his army through the States of tho Church. 

The alliance was ratified in December, at a personal interview 
between Leo and Francis at Bologna. Tho negotiations were 
preceded by fetes and rejoicings and by splendid Church ceremo¬ 
nials, in which Francis demeaned himself as the humble son and 
servant of the Pontiff, kissing his foot and hand, and supporting 
his train; while Leo forbore to show Francis the least token of 
respect, lest the Vicar of Christ should seem to pay homage to a 
temporal Sovereign. But if Leo thus insisted in public on his 
spiritual privileges, he won the King in their more familiar inter¬ 
course by his urbanity and seductive manners. He persuaded 
Francis to connive at his seizing the Duchy of Urbino for his 
nephew Lorenzo, to whom it was made over after the death of his 
brother Julian de’ Medici, in March, 151G. Julian, out of gi*ati- 
tude for former services during his exile, had pi-otccted the 
reigning Duke. 

Leo’s arbitrary proceedings about this time engendered a 
conspiracy in the College of Cardinals itself. Cardinal Alfonso 
Petrucci, in revenge for the expulsion of his brother Borghose 
from Siena, incited three or four of his brother Cardinals to join 
him in a plot to kssassinate the Pope. The conspiracy was for¬ 
tunately discovered, and Leo at first seemed inclined to pardon 
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the guilty parties; but suddenly changing his mind, to the con¬ 
sternation of the Sacred College, deprived Cardinals Petrucci, 
Bandinello de' Sauli, and Eaphael Riaiio, of their dignities and 
preferments, and handed them over to the secular arm. Petrucci 
was beheaded in prison the following night; the rest purchased 
their lives and the restoration of their dignities with a large sum 
of money. Leo incurred such odium by these proceedings, that 
ho found it necessary to surround himself with guards even dur¬ 
ing the celebration of Mass; and in order to neutralize the 
adverse party iji Consistory, he created in a single day no fewer 
than thirty-one Cardinals. By this measure he also replenished 
the Roman treasury, as many of tM hats were sold.^ 

Besides the affair of the Duchy of Urbino, Leo while at Bologna 
also persuaded Francis to postpone his expedition to Naples till 
the death of Ferdinand of Aragon; an event which, from the 
state of that Sovereign’s health, could not bo far distant. Nor 
did ho forget the interests of the Papacy. Duprat was induced 
to enter into a Concordat, by which some of the most important 
articles of the Pragmatic Sanction of 1438 were revoked and the 
rights of the Gallican Church bartered away. The royal demand 
for periodical Councils was abandoned, and annates, or first fruits 
of ecclesiastical benefices, were restored to the Pope, who, on 
the other hand, invested the French King with the right, before 
belonging to Chapters and Convents, of nominating to arch¬ 
bishoprics, bishoprics, and abbeys; as well as, with few excep¬ 
tions, the power of deciding, without appeaLto Rome, all ecclesi¬ 
astical suits. Thus, as Mezerai observes, a whimsical change was 
made between the Papal and Royal functions; the Pope aban¬ 
doning his spiritual privileges to a temporal Prince in return for 
certain worldly advantages. The negotiations were long pro¬ 
tracted, and the Concordat,® which was highly unpopular in 
France, was not signed till August 18th, 1516. It continued in 
force till destroyed by the civil constitution of the clergy in 1790. 
The abolition of the Pragmatic Sanction was proclaimed in the 
Council of Lateran; which servile synod, consisting almost 
ontirely of Italian prelates, who did little more than register the 
Pope’s decisions, was soon afterwards dissolved (March 16th, 
1517). 

Francis showed a better policy in conciliating the Swiss' than 
in his "negotiations with the Pope. He offered them the aame 

’ Guicciardini, lib. xiii. 

* In Labbseus, Concilia, t. xiv. p. 358 5 and in Dumont, t. iv. pt. i. p. !J29. 
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terms as he had proposed before his yictory j engaged to ratify 
the treaty of Dijon, and promised pensions to the heads of the 
Cantons, while all he asked in return was permission to levy 
troops in Switzerland. A treaty of peace and alliance was signed 
at Geneva with eight of the Cantons, November 7 th, 1515, which 
in the following year was acceded to by the rest. The alliance, 
however, was not to extend to any attack on the Pope, the 
Emperor, the Austrian dominions. Savoy, Wiirtemberg, the 
House of Medici, Florence, or M. de Vergier, Marshal of Bur¬ 
gundy. The Swiss retained Bellinzona and, the county of 
Arena. 

Having thus placed las a’fihirs in Italy on what he deemed a 
favourable footing, Francis, after disbanding the greater part of 
his army, and appointing the Duke of Bourbon Governor of the 
Milanese, returned to France early in February, 15IG. His suc¬ 
cess had filled the Catholic King, who trembled for the safety of 
his Neapolitan dominions, with rage, jealousy, and alarm; and 
under the influence of these feelings he had immediately en¬ 
deavoured to form a league with his son-in-law, Henry VIII., 
and with the Emperor Maximilian against Francis. Maximilian 
was enticed with a large sum of money, with which he was to 
prepare an expedition against the Milanese ; and Henry, though 
he had had such signal proofs of Ferdinand’s duplicity, was per¬ 
suaded by Wolsoy to join the alliance. Henry, who was pro¬ 
bably jealous of the brilliant success of the French King, had 
som^ grounds of complaint against Francis for supporting the 
Duke of Albany as Regent of Scotland, in opposition to Henry’s 
sister Margaret, the Queen Dowager; and Wolsey, with an eye 
to his own interest, fomented the passions which rankled in his 
Sovereign’s breast. Wolsey owed mainly to the French monarch 
the Cardinal’s hat which had been recently bestowed upon him 
(September 10th, 1515), with the title of St. Cecilia beyond 
Tiber; but the grateful return expected for it, in the surfender 
cf the bishopric of Toumay, might be evaded by a breach with 
France; and there was also another prospect of advantage which 
determined Wolsey in the same policy. Leo X. had taken secret 
part in the negotiations just mentioned, with the view of instat¬ 
ing Francesco Maria Sforza, younger brother of the abdicated 
Dukb Maximilian, in the Duchy of Milan, instead of the French 
King j on the accomplishment of which, Francesco Maria had en¬ 
gaged to bestpW on Wolsey a pension of 10,009 ducats.' The 

* Rymer, t. xiii. p, 525. 
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Cardinal seems ±o have had no difficult’ game with his master; 
fot 80 great wa»^Henry’s credulity tKa;t thd Ihup^^r is said to 
have extracted considerable sums from hi^on pretence of invest¬ 
ing him with the Duchy of Milan, and even resigning him the 
Imperial Crown.^ ^ 

But in the midst of Ferdinand’s schemes, an event occurred 
which had been foreseen by everybody but himself. On the 23^rd 
of January, 1516, he died in a small house belonging to the 
Hieronymite monks, of Guadalupe, at the village of Madrigalejo, 
near Trujillo, th:;ough which he was passing on his way to Seville, 
His leading characteristics were avarice, perfidy, and ingratitude. 
His cold and cautious temper enablOfi him to become an adept in 
dissimulation j and it is said that, by whatever feelings ho was 
agitated, his countenance never betrayed the emotions of hi^ 
mind. His treacheries were generally perpetrated undef the 
hypocritical pretence of religion : and amongst them the worst is 
perhaps that by which he deceived his kinsman, Frederick of 
Naples.® Ferdinand was, however, in some respects a great 
Prince, and must at least be admitted to have been the most 
successful one of his age. To his policy, aided by some fortunate 
events, must be ascribed the origin of the overshadowing great¬ 
ness of the Spanish monarchy; though the measures which he 
took to establish them broke at the same time all spirit of enter¬ 
prise in the people and prepared their eventual decline. Ferdi¬ 
nand’s enterprises had been on so extensive a scale, in comparison 
with his scanty roveniles, that in spite of all his economy, or 
rather niggardliness, he scarce left enough to defray his funeral 
expenses. By his marriage with Germaine of Foix, he had had 
a son, who, however, lived only a few hours. Gonsalvo de 
Cordova, the Great Captain, had expired a little before his 
master, at the age of sixty-two (December 2nd, 1515). 

The death of Ferdinand led Francis to resume his design of 
conquering Naples ; in which, as Leo X. had advised him to post¬ 
pone the enterprise till after that event, he fully expected the 
assistance of the Pontitf. But, while he was meditating this ex- 

* Lord Herbert's Life of Henry VIII. professions of a jterfidious friesHi^iip. See 
(ill Rennet, vol. ii. p. 25 sq.) . Hist, qf Ferdinand and Isabella, vol. iii. 

® Mr. Prescott, in a parallel which he p. 366. Mr. Prescott’s view of Ferdinand’s 
draws between Ferdinand and Louis XII. character, drawn from Spanish sources, 

in this al&ir, endeavours to prove the is altogether too favourable. Vditaire, 

French Hj.ng as bad as the Spanish; for- with his usual felicity, observes of that 

getting that Louis was acting css an open monarch : “ On I’appelait en &pagne, le 

enemy in the prosecution of what he con* sage, le prudent; ua Italie, le pfeux; m 

siderM a just claim ; while Ferdinand got Frayce et d Londresfla perfide.” —Essai 
possession of Frederick’s fortresses under ««»• ch. 114. 
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pedition, an nneipocted* descent of the Emperor Maximilian 
caused him to trembleifor the safety o^the Mil^ese. 

While the French were overrunning Upper Italy, Maximilian 
had been intent in Germany upon one of those^atrimonial specu¬ 
lations by which the fortunes of the House of Austria were pro¬ 
verbially so much bettor advanced than by its arms.^ It will bo 
recollected that by the treaty of Presburg in 1491, Maximilian 
obtained the eventual succession to the throne of Hungary (s?tj)ra, 
p. 205). In September, 1502, King Wladislaus married Anno of 
Foix, great-niece of Louis XI.; by whom, in the ..following year, 
he had a ^daughter. Anno, and in 1506 a son, who received the 
name of Louis, in honouMipf lj(5uis XII,, the near kinsman of the 
Queen, The birth of this child made Maximilian anXious about 
the results of his compact with the Hungarian King, although he 
procured it to be ratified afresh by the Diet; and he began to 
entertain the project of securing the succession for his house by a 
double marriage between two of his grandchildren and Louis and 
Anne, the 'son and daughter of Wladislaus. The scheme was 
Opposed by Sigisraund I., King of Poland, younger brother of 
Wladislaus ; and in order to overcome his opposition, Maximilian 
allied himself with the Teutonic; Knights, with Basil Ivanovitch, 
Great Duke of Muscovy, and with Christian II., King of Den¬ 
mark, Norway, and Sweden, to whom he gave in marriage his 
granddaughter Isabella. Sigismund, alarmed at this formidable 
combination, withdrew his opposition ; in 1514 the long-pro- 
tractod negotiations were brought to a happy ending; and in 
July of the following year Wladislaus and Sigismund repaired to 
A^ienna, when the youthful Louis was betrothed to Maximilian's 
granddaughter Mary. At the same time a marriage was agreed 
upon between Anne, the daughter of W’ladislaus, and one of 
Maximilian's grandsons, which eventually took place in 1521 by 
the union of Ferdinand and Anno. 

Having completed these arrangements^ Maximilian at length 
turned his attention to the affairs of Italy; and before the end of 
1515 he raised, with the money received from Ferdinand of Ara¬ 
gon and ^enry VIII., a large army of Swiss, German, and Spanish 
troops, with which he entered Italy in March, 1516. At this un¬ 
expected apparition, Lautrec, abandoning successively the linos of 
the Mincio, the Oglio, and the Adda, sought safety behind the walls 

' According to th« well-known distich “ Bella gemnt nlii, tu felix Austria nabe 5 
attributed, though perh^s without sutH- Nun qute Mars aiiis dat tibi regna 

cient grounds, to King Matthias Cor- Venus.” 

rinus:— 
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of Milan; where the alarm was so great that the Duke of Bourbon, 
despairing of the defenc^ of the suburbs, ordered them to be 
burnt j an act long remembered with indignation by the inhabi¬ 
tants. Leo X. nQW again began to trim. He neglected to 
succour the Frencli/as stipulated by the treaty of Bologna; nay, 
he even despatched Cardinal da Bibbiena as Legate to the Em¬ 
peror, and instructed his general, Marcantonio Oolonna, to join 
the Imperial army. The success of Maximilian seemed certain. 
As he approached Milan, 18,000 Swiss in Bourbon’s army refused 
to imbrue their hands in the blood of their countrymen ; the Con- 
sf/able was forced to dismiss them, and Maximilian was so elated 

m # 

that he assumed all the airs of a conqueror, and threatened to 
destroy Milan. But his good fortune vanished as suddenly as it 
began. His exchequer was exhausted, the pay of his Swiss in 
arrear, and one morning their colonel. Staff! er, entered the Em¬ 
peror’s chamber while he was in bed, and insolently demanded 
the money. In vain Maximilian resorted to threats, promises, 
entreaties; Staffler told him bluntly that, if the money was not 
forthcoming, he and his men would pass over to Bourbon’s service. 
The Emperor was thunderstruck. His danger at once stared him 
in the face, and rising in a hurry, he hastened to the quarters of 
his German troops; but not deeming himself secure there, he 
started for Trent, pretending that he was to receive there 80,000 
crowns, and hoping by this pretext to conceal what was in reality 
a flight. The Germans, after waiting in vain for his return, made 
a precipitate retreat; while the Swiss disbanded, and made up for 
the loss of their pay by sacking Lodi and other towns. Such 
was the ridiculous end of this apparently formidable enterprise. 
Maximilian became the langhing-rstock of Europe, and never again 
appeared at the head of an army. No sooner did the tide turn 
than the Pope began again to veer, and affected a zeal to fulfij the 
treaty of Bologna; while Francis, then intent upon the Concordat, 
winked at his conduct, and did not suffer it to interrupt the 
negotiations. 

The demise of the Catholic King brought a new actor on the 
political scene, and .altered for a while the policy of Europe. 
Ferdinand’s grandson and successor, the Archduke Charles, son 
of Philip the Fair and Joanna of Spain, had just completed his 
sixteenth year, having been bom at Ghent, February, 24th 1600. 
Maximilian, his paternal grandfather, had intrusted Charles’s 
early education to Adrian Boyens, Dean of St. Peter’s in Lou¬ 
vain, who, though the son of a tapestry weaver of Utrecht, had 
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risen to his higher station by his learning and abilities. Charles, 
however, seems to have profited little by Adrian's teaching. Al¬ 
though docile and submissive, he displayed in his youth but little 
quickness of apprehension, and is said never jjtio have acquired a 
mastery of the'Lfttin tongue. His qualities 'were such as ripen 
slowly. Even his bodily development was tardy; and it was ob¬ 
served that he did not begin to get a beard and put on the ap¬ 
pearance of a man till his twenty-first year.^ In M. de Chievres, 
of the Croy family, a practical man of the world, Charlejs found a 
more congenial tutor than in the learned and. pious Adrian. 
Chievres, who set but small value on book learning, encouraged 
his pupil's love' for the ehase; but at the same time instructed 
him in history and the art of government, and endeavoured to fit 
him for an active part in life. Charles sliowed more facility in 
acquiring the modern than the ancient languages; and besides 
Flemish, his native tongue, is said to have understood German, 
French, Italian, and Spanish. It may bo suspected, however, 
that his acquaintance -with most of these was but superficial. He 
commonly wrote in French, but of a very barbarous kind. In his 
aunt Margaret, Governess of the Netherlands, Charles found 
another admirable instructress in the art of governing. His 
education was completed by his early succession to power, and the 
practical application of the lessons ho received. Chievres made 
him read all the state papers and correspondence, and report upon 
them to the Council; and he thus glided, by imperceptible degrees, 
from the precepts of political conduct to the actual cares of 
government.^ 

Ferdinand had regarded his grandson Charles with aversion, 
as a rival who would one day deprive him of Castile ; and he had 
even made a will by which he bequeathed the government of 
Castile and Aragon, during Charles's absence, to Ferdinand, the 
younger brother of that Prince; an arrangement by which Ferdi¬ 
nand, who had been educated in Spain, and was present on the 
spot, might have been enabled to seize the Crown, had he 
been so inclined. Ximenes, however, persuaded the Aragonese 
monarch to, revoke this "will, and to make another only a few 
hours before his death, by which Aragon and the Two Sicilies 
were settled on his daughter Joanna and her heirs; while the 
administration of Castile was intrusted to Ximenes during Charles's 

* Peter Martyr, S^ist. 734. ' Pichot, Charles Quiitt, Chroni^ue de aa 

• The more private life and character T'k- inUrkure ft de sa Vie politique. 

■et Charles have been described by M. 
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abaonce, and that of Aragon to Alfonso, Archbishop of Saragossa, 
King Ferdinand's natural son. Charles, on his side, was not 
unaware of his grandfather’s enmity towards him. Hence he 
regai'ded Ferdinand as a foo who would exclude him froni his 
lawful inheritance; and a few months before that Sorereign’s 
death, he had despatched his former tutor, Adrian Boyens, into 
Spain, osttmsibly as an ambassador, but with powers io assume 
the ottice of Regent immediately on Ferdinand’s demise.. A 
misnnderstonding consecjiiently arose between Ximenes and 
Adrian, which,‘however, wfis arranged by the former allowing 
Adrian to .share the regency with Jlijm, though the real authority 
was engrossed by Ximenes. That Cardinal, indeed, though now 
ne»r c'ighty years of agc', was the only person capable of exercis¬ 
ing it with vigour and effect; and the conjuncture reejuired all 
his energy and ability. The Castilian grandees heard with in¬ 
dignation that Charles had assumed the title of King as soon as 
the nenvs of Ferdinand’s death arrived in Brussels; for although 
his motheu* ,loanna was still confined in the Castle of Tordesillas, 
her mental incapacity, however obvious, had never been declared 
by any public act. But Ximenc-s, in spite of the murmurs and 
cabals of the nobles, caused Charh's to be proclaimed at Madrid, 
which, under his administration, had become the seat of govern¬ 
ment, and the other tovnas, whe^se privileges Ximenes had favoured 
by W'ay of counter]ioiso to the power of the grandees, followed the 
exam])le. In Aragon, where Archbishop Alfonso ruled with a 
weakc'r hand, Charles was indc-ed acknowledged ns the lawful heir, 
but did not obtain the regal title till after his arrival in Spain. 
Ximenes also displayed his vigorous policy in the measures he 
adopted for rc'taining Xavarro in obedience. The death of 
Fci'dinand encouraged John d’Albret to attempt the recovery 
of his Kingdom ; but he was defeated by the Spanish general 
VTlalva, and compelled to a precipitate retreat (March 25th, 
151t>). As the Navarreso had shown their affection for the House 
of AlbiX't, Ximenes, with great harshness and cruelty, caused 
tlieir castles, towns, and villages, to the number of near 2,000, 
to be dismantled and burnt; Pamplona alone, and a few places 
on the Ebro, wei*o preserved as fortresses, and the rest of the 
country was reduced almost to a desert. John d’Albret died in 
the following June. 

Yet the power of Charles, however extensive, seemed to rest 
on insecure foundations. Discontent still lurked among the 
Castilian nobles ^ the Spanish possessions in Africa had been 
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endangered by a victory of tho celebrated pirate Haroudji Bar- 
barossa; Navarre and the Netberlands were both exposed to the 
attacks of the French, and the hostility of that nation would 
render Charles’a contemplated journey to Spain both difficult and 
hazardous. All these were motives for courting the alliance of 
Francis I. ; nor did this Sovereign repulse the overtures made to 
him. Francis found that he could not rely on Leo, nor conse¬ 
quently on Tuscany, in his projected expedition to Naples; and 
a.s he had not yet succeeded in effecting a treaty with tho wholo 
of the Swiss Cantons, his Milanese possessions were still expossd 
to danger from that quarte^,.^ Such being the situation of the 
two Kings, a treaty was effected between them at Noyon, 
August loth, 1516, which, according to the pmctice of th^se 
times, was strengthened by a marriage contract. Although by 
a preceding treaty Charles was already engaged to Ren<5e, second 
daughter of Louis XII., he now contracted to espouse Louise, tho 
infant daughter of Francis, when she should attain the age of 
twelve years, receiving as her dowry tho French claims upon 
Naples; in consideration of which Charles was to pay 160,600 
gold crowns annually till the marriage took place, an«l half that 
sum so long as there was no issue Ijy it. Francis reserved tho 
right of aiding the Venetians against the Emperor ; and, what 
was of more importance to Charles, of succouring tho Queen of 
Navarre and her children, if Charles failed to do her justice 
within eight months.* At this period the two youthful Kings 
appeared to be on the best possible terms ; they vied with each 
other in marks of friendship and esteem; they exchanged tho 
collars of their Orders: Charles, who was five years and a half 
younger than the French King, addressed him as my good 
father,” and Francis returned the endearing appellation of “ my 
good son.” 

By tho treaty of Noyon the Netherlands were also protected 
against the terrible incursions of Charles, Duke of Geldorland, 
and the piracies of his worthy associate, De Groote Pier, or Big 
Peter, which inflicted groat damage on the Netherland maritime 
commerce. Henry of Nassau, Stadholder of Holland, had long 
maintained an arduous struggle against these enemies ; but after 
the treaty of Noyon Francis mediated a truce of six months, and 
the Duke of GeMerland restored a portion of Friesland that he 
had overrun, on receiving a payment of 100,00ft gold crowns. 
Henry of Nassau had won the favour of Frailcis during the 

* Dumont, t. iv. pt. i. p. 224. 
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negotiations at Noyon, and ho was now allowed to espouse Claude, 
sister of Philibert of Chalon, Prince of Orange, and heiress of that 
sovereign House; who, as possessing large territories in Bur¬ 
gundy, could not marry without the consent of Francis, her 
feudal lord.^ 

1'he treaty of Noyon was soon followed by the peace of Brussels, 
between the Emperor on one side, and the French King and the 
Venetians on the other (December 4th, 1516). Maximilian htid now 
begun to perceive the hopeless nature of his contest with the 
Republic of Vcmice ; tho offer of 200,000 ducats was an irre¬ 
sistible attraction to his poverty,. a,pd he resigned all his con- 
tjuests with the exception of a few places in Friuli, and on tho 
bonders of Tyrol. An end was thus put to tho wars which had 
arisen out of the League of C’ambray, and’for a few years Europe 
enjoyed an unwonted tranquillity. Venice had recovered almost 
all the places which had been ravished from her, and to all appear¬ 
ance came out of the contest witliout material damage. But her 
decline had already begun. I'he places restored to her, ex¬ 
hausted of their wealth and population, required large sums to be 
laid out upon them ; to meet tho expenses of the war, the public 
revenues had been mortgaged for a long period ; the dignities of 
the State had been sold to the highest bidders, and a crowd of 
public sciwants had th«s intriided themselves who had no other 
recommendation than their money. At the sajne time tho com¬ 
merce of the Republic was rapidly falling off through the mari¬ 
time discoveries of the Piu’tuguese, while aiiothor blow had been 
struck at it by the .short-sighted and grasping policy of the 
Spanish ministers. A Venetian fleet had coasted every year the 
shores of the ISleditorranean, and after touching at Syracuse and 
other Sicilian ports, prt)ceeded to Tripoli, Tunis, Oran, and other 
places in Afri<‘a, where the manufactures of Europe were ex¬ 
changed for the gold du.st of the Moors ; with which the Vene¬ 
tians proceeded to the ports of Spain, and purchased cargoes of 
silk, wool, and corn. The ministers of Charles raised the duty 
on these exports, as well as on all articles brought by the Vene¬ 
tians, to twenty per cent., or double the former rate, expecting 
by this method to increase their revenue in proportion; but its 
only effect was to annihilate the trade, and to deal a severe blow 
to the commerce and agriculture of Spain. 

More than eighteen months elapsed after the death of Ferdinand. 

' The little Prineipality of Orange, either by French or Papal territory, was 
however, though then wholly surrounded held of the Empire. 
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before Charles determined on taking possession of liis Sjianish 
dominions. At the instance of Adrian he had, indeed, de¬ 
spatched a second and a tliird minister into that country, to 
share the government of Ximenes, who, however, continued to 
assert his superiority, and frustrated all their attempts to over¬ 
throw him. Yet, even under his vigilant administration, abuses 
crept in. The most considerable offices in Church and State 
were sold by the Netherland counsellors, and large remittances 
of Spanish gold found their way to the Low Countries. The 
Netherlanders regarded Spain as their Indies, and plundered it, 
much as the Spaniards themselves plundered the New World. 
Charles’s delay in proceeding to Spain was occasioned by the 
selfish policy of Chievros and his other mini.sters, who were^un- 
willing to see the seal of goirerninent transferred to a foreign 
country; and the youthful monarch naturally listened with de¬ 
ference to the advice of his former tutor. Cardinal Ximenes, on 
the other hand, was urgent in his entreaties that Clmrles should 
appear among his Spanish subjects; and at last, on the 17th ol’ 
September, 1517, ho landed at Villaviciosa, in the Asturias, 
accompanied by a large train of Netherland nobles. Charles, 
with his sister Eleanor, hastened to pay a visit to their unfor¬ 
tunate mother at Tordesillas, when Joanna’s joy at tlio unex¬ 
pected sight of her children is said for,a moment to have over¬ 
come her dreadful malady. A diftbrent treatmemt was resca-ved 
for the great Cardinal and minister. Ximenes hastened to meiit 
his master, but tho exertion proved too much for his strength; 
he was seized with fever, which compelled him to stop at tlu' 
Franciscan monastery of Aguilera, near the town of Aranda. His 
characteristic boldness did not forsake him with his health. In 
common with the whole Spanish nation, he viewed with rcg^rc;! 
the influence acquired over tho young King by his Netherland 
courtiers; and ho addressed a letter to that monarch from his sick 
bed, in which he entreated Charles to dismiss them, and to grant 
him an interview at Aranda. But tho Spanish grandees united 
with the Netherlanders to thwart the vigorous minister, whom 
they all alike detested. By their advice Ximenes was treated 
with studied neglect, and Charles was persuaded to send him 
a letter, which, though Couched in cold and formal expressions 
of regard, was- in fact a virtual dismissal. The aged prelate 
was thanked for all his past services, and a personal interview 
appointed for receiving the benefit of his eounsels; “ after 
which he would be allowed to retire to his benefice, and seek 
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from lioaven that reward which heaven alone could adequately 
bestow 

It may bo too much to say with some historians that this letter 
was the immediate cause of the CardinaFs death, yet it probably 
had an injurious effect on a constitution already enfeebled by age 
and sickness. He expired soon afterwards (November. 8th, 
!ol7), in the eighty-first year of his age. The despotic govern¬ 
ment of Ximenes, supported by military force and by the toi'rors 
of the Inquisition, had been completely successful in upholding 
the royal prerogative ; he avoided assembling the Cortes, and his 
regency must be regarded as haying initiated that repressive 
and hard-hearted des]iotism which characterized the rule of the 
Austrian House in Spain. During the eleven years that he had 
presided over the tnbunal of tlie.inquisition, Ximenes is said to 
have condemned to the stake 2,536 persons, and 5.1,167 to 
smaller [mnishments.'^ 

Charles, Hie first of that name in Spain, soon afterwards made 
his pulilic entry into A5xlladolid. The Cortes of Castile discovered 
groat unwillingness to acknowledge him as King; they refused 
to grant him that title except in conjunction with his mother 
Joanna, and on condition that her name should take precedence of 
his in all public acts; and they stipulated that if at any time she 
should recover her reason, her claim to the throne should entirely 
supersede that of her son. On the other hand, they displayed 
groat liberality in voting Charles the hitherto unheard of sum of 
600,000 ducats. The Aragonese proved stiil more intractable 
than the ("astilians. After long delays, and with much difficulty, 
they at length, indeed, acknowledged the title of Charles on the 
same conditions as the Castilians, but they voted him only a third 
as much money. They had profited by the example of the 
(.'astilians, and by seeing their liberality abused by the rapacity 
of the Netherland courtiers. Such, was the avarice of those 
foreigners that they are said to have remitted to the Low Coun¬ 
tries, in the short space of ten montljs, the enormous sum of more 
than a million ducats, acquired by their venality and extortion. 
The Spaniards wei-e still more disgusted by seeing all the highest 
posts of honour assigned to Netherlanders. William do Croy, a 
nephew of Chievres, already Bishop of Cambray, was appointed, 
though not of canonical age, to the Archbishopric of Toledo, the 
primacy of Castile, vacant by the death of Ximenes ; while the 

' vol. iii.p..393. cnp. 10, a«. 5. and cap. 46.’* Cf. M‘Cric, 

* Llorente, Hi»t. Crit. de la lief, in S^in, p. 111. 
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chancellorship, which had been filled by the same eminent man, 
was given to Sauvage, another Netherlander, and other appoint¬ 
ments of a like nature followed. The pride of the Castilians was 
stung by these acts. The leading cities, though unsupported by 
the nobility, formed a league to defend their rights, and laid 
before the King a remonstrance in which they complained of the 
faA'our shown to foreigners, the increase of taxes, and the export 
of the coin. Charles neglected their complaints ; but through 
this league was laid the foundation of the Junta, or union of the 
cities of Castile, which well nigh succeeded iu overthrowing the 
monarchy. Thus by an impolitic conduct forced upon him by his 
ministers, and which nothing but his youth and inexperience can 
excuse, did Charles alienate for a time the hearts of his new sub¬ 
jects, and deprive himself of that weight which their cordial affec¬ 
tion and assistance would have given him in the affairs of Europe. 

In the general tranquillity enjoyed by Europe at this period, 
public attention was chiefly directed to the movements of the 
Turks, whose history we must here briefly resume. 

The peace concluded between Venice and Bajazet II. iu 1502 
(Knpra, p. 257), remained iindisturbed during that Sultan’s life. 
The Venetians, occupied with the wars which ensued upon the 
League of Cambray, submitted, in one or two instances somewhat 
ignomiuiously, to Bajazet’s dictation, and as Wladislaus, King of 
Hungary and Bohemia, had also been careful to maintain his 
truce with the Porte, the Sultan, being thus delivered from all 
anxiety on the side of Europe, directed his arms towards the East, 
and succeeded in subduing Caramania. But the reign of Bajazet 
was disturbed by the revolt of his youngest som 8elim, the darling 
of the Janissaries ; and in 1512 Selim compelled his father to re¬ 
nounce in his favour the throne which Bajazet had destined for 
his favourite son. Achmet. The dethroned Sultan determined 
to retire to Demitoca, his birthplace ; but on the third day of 
his journey thither he died of poison, administered to him by a 
Jewish physician at Selim's instigation.' Achmet, who endea¬ 
voured to assert his claim by arms, was defeated, captured, and 
strangled; and Selim, that he might have no rival near the throne, 
also put to death his younger brother Korkud, and caused five of 
his nephews to be strangled before his eyes at Prusa. The years 
from 1614 to 15^16 were employed by Selim 1. in conipioring 
northern Mesopotamia and a considerable part of Persia. He 
next reduced Syria, and turned his arms against Hgypt, where the 

‘ Ziiikoison, B. ii. S. 50~>. 
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Mamaluke dynasty had been established since the middle of the 
thirteenth century.* Tumanbey, Saltan of the Mamalukes> was 
subdued in the spring of 1517, and put to death at Cairo, by Selim^s 
command. The Sultan spent the summer in Egypt in regulating 
the aftairs of his now conquest; and after passing the winter in 
Damascus, he returned, in August, 1518, After an absence of two 
years, to A drianople, when he began to direct his attention to the 
affair.s of Europe. 

The rapidity and magnitude of these contjuests naturally drew 
the attention and excited the alarm of the European potentates, 
Venice and Hungary, the States more immediately exposed to the 
fury of Turkish arms, had deemed it prudent to conciliate the 
friendship of the I’orte ; aud both Wladislaus, King of Hungary 
and Bohemia, and the llepiddic of Venice had, at Selim’s acces¬ 
sion, renewed the peace which they had entci’ed into with his 
father. I’he Venetians, over alive to the interests of their 
commerce, congratulated Selim after his conquest of Egypt, a 
country so important to their trade with the Indies. They en¬ 
deavoured to obtain from its new ruler the confirmation of their 
ancient privileges, and transferred to him the tribute of 8,000 
ducats, which they had before paid ,to the Sultan of Egypt, for 
the possession of Cyprus. On these terms the peace was con¬ 
firmed, September 17th, 1517, aud was not disturbed during 
Selim’s lifetime. 

Hungary also esc-aped any serious attack, though subject to 
constant border warfare. King Wladislaus had died March Idth, 
1510. Large in pei’son, phlegmatic and melancholy in tempera¬ 
ment, in mind so simple and candid that he would believe no ill 
of anybody, in temper so compassionate and humane that he could 
with difficulty be persuaded to sign a death-wairant, assiduous in 
his devotions, but incapable of any active exertion, Wladislaus 
was one of those characters that might adorn private life, but are 
totally unfitted for the throne. Under his feeble sway, the nobles 
acted as they pleased; the revenues of the Kingdom, which under 
King Matthias had amounted to 800,000 ducats, gradually sunk 
to a quarter of that aum ; and such was the poverty in which he 
left the royal household, that there was not money enough to de¬ 
fray the expenses of the kitchen. Thus, during the long minority 

' Tlic, word yfamabike sipnifivs in were two dynastieR of Mamalnke Sove- 
Arable flare. Tlie Mumahikos were reigns, fhat'of the Baharites, Turks, or 
originally slaves trrined up to war by Tartars of Kip/ak, and that of the JBor- 
the Ayoubite dynasty in Egypt, which which overthrew th4t»™er in 13S2. 

they at length overthrew in 1250. There See Gibbon, Beeline and Fall, oh. lix. 
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of Louis II,, who was only ten years of age at the time of his 
father’s death, the way was prepared for those calamities which 
we shall presently have to relate. The Diet of Tolna observed 
in their resolutions, 1518, that arms and laws are necessary to a 
State, but that neither arms nor laws wore to be found in Hun¬ 
gary.’ Indeed the country at -this time seems to have been 
almost in a state of barbarism. In 1514 a dangerous ppasant 
war, similar to those of Germany, had broken out, headed by a 
Szekler named Doaa, which, after the spilling of much blood, was 
put down j and Dosa being captured, a council of war, held by 
Zapolya, decreed that a striking example should be made of him 
and his followers. Forty of the latter wore kept a fortnight 
without food, when only nine romainod alivo : those wore let 
loose upon Dosa, who was seated upon a red-hot iron throne, 
while an iron crown and sceptre in the same state were thrust 
upon him, and his flesh was torn with red-hot pincers. The 
famished wretches were now com])olled to eat his flesh, or were 
sabred if they refused ; while Doaa exclaimed, “ Bat, ye liounds 
that •! have myself brought up!” Nothing can absolve Zapolya 
from this devilish act of cannibalism.’' At a subseciuent Diet, tho 
peasantry were reduced to a state of slavery, and became uihr,ripii 
gltbce, or serfs attached to the soil, were compelled to pay heavy 
taxes to their masters, and wore forbidden the use of arms, under 
penalty of losing the right hand. The conset^uences of these 
cruel laws were not removed till tho reign of Maria Thoi’osa in 
1764.* John Zapolya, Count of Zips, the perpetrator of tho 
horrible deed just related, was son of the Palatine Stephen Zapolya, 
and had been appointed Voyvode * of Transylvania in 1510, at the 
age of twenty-three. The House of Zapolya, which took its name 
from a village near Pozega in Slavonia, had risen to groat emi¬ 
nence under King Matthias Corvinus. It was chiefly through 
its influence that Wladislaus had been seated on the thront', and 
hence it not only enjoyed a great share of power, hut even 
cherished pretensions to the succession. After the death of 
Wladislausi John Zapolya attempted to obtain the office of iJuher- 
nator from the nobles assembled on the field of EAkos, the place 
where in open air the Diets were held; but the attempt was frus¬ 
trated, and he himself was obliged to fly for his life. It was now 
resolved that the young King Louis should conduct the aflairs of 

* Katona, t. xix. p. 89. * Voivoda or Voyrodo, literally, lead.fr 

• Engel, Gesck. cU% ungansch. Reiches, in war, from voi, war; a title equivalent 

B. iii. S. 170 IT. to the German Hrrcng, or duke. Sir J. 

» Engel. ilM. S. 173 and 301. Wilkinson’s vol. i. p. 26. 
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the Kingdom, with the assistance of the whole Hungarian Council; 
an arrangement attended with the most disastrous results, as the 
oligarchs of all parties who thus stepped into power sought only 
to enrich themselves at the expense of the State, and kept 
the young King as poor and as powerless as they could. Thus 
Himgary, by its misgovemment and dissensions, subsequently 
became an easy prey to the Turks. 

The peasant war in Hungary just recorded had been fomented 
by an injudicious step on the part of Pope Leo X. That Pontiff 
had, like his predecessors, profes-sed a zeal against the Infidels ; 
and though ho could provide Wladislaus with no funds for a 
Turkish war, lie authorized the preaching of a crusade in Hungary. 
A disorderly mob of 8(1,000 peasants was thus collected; who 
being without discipline and provisions, at the instigation of the 
lower clergy attacked the estates of the nobles. In spite of his 
ill-success. Loo resumed the subject with Francis I. during the 
conferences at Bologna; and the French King appears, from a 
letter which he addressed to the King of Navarre, to have entered 
zealously into the Pope's views.' Nothing, however, was done, 
and the matter seems to have remained in abeyance till the treaty 
at Canibray, March 11th, 1517, between the Emperor and the 
Kings of I’rance and Spain. During these negotiations the con- 
que.st and partition of Greece, and the recovery of the Holy Land, 
were discu.ssed by the three contracting Powers; which scheme 
w'as to be kept secret from the rest of Europe, and especially from 
the Poi>e. Maximilian, however, revealed the’proceedings of the 
Congress to Leo and to Henry VIII. Leo, who was alarmed at the 
rapid conquests of Selim, or pretended to be so in order the better 
to promote hi.s mercenary designs, decreed a war against the 
I nfidels in the last session of the Lateran Council, and obtained 
the grant of a tithe on all ecclesiastical property in Europe, for 
tho purpose of defraying the expenses and he published a bull 
enjoining all Christian Princes to observe a five years’ truce. But 
though the Pope put on every appearance of earnestness, nothing 
resulted from these measures but a profitable compact between 
himself and the French King. Leo granted to Francis all the 
proceeds of the tithe in his dominions, and all the contributions of 
his subjects towards the crusade, while Francis in return cancelled 
tho Pope’s written engagement to restore Modena and Reggio to 

' See the Se^oriaf long dr la France dons * See yeffoeiationi, ^-e. t. i. p. 21 sqq.; 

tr Levant^ edittK) by M. Charri^re, t. i. In- Martin, t. vii. p. 4S8. 
trml. p. r.Nxviii. *qq. (in the Dor. Inedits), 
i 
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tfie Duke of Ferrara.^ Nevertheless, Leo published the crusade 
after a solemn procession, in which he himself walked barefoot, 
and celebrated a High Mass in the church of St*. Maria sopra 
Minerva. The scheme met with no better success in other c{>un- 
tries. Maximilian, indeed, embraced it with his usual ardour for 
new enterprises, and Leo flattered his vanity by appointing him 
generalissimo of the Christian army, by sending him a conse¬ 
crated hat and sword, and declaring the Eastern Kingdom an 
Imperial fief; whereupon Maximilian, who alrcfadyin imagination 
beheld himself enthroned at Constantinople, cau^*d a medal to bo 
struck on which he was designated as Emperor of the East and 
West. He could not, howeVCr, inspire the (lerman States with 
his own enthusiasm. They answered his a])poal with remon¬ 
strances against Papal exactions, and apy)laudod a treatise of Ulrich 
von Hutton, in which the Pope was denounced as a far more 
dangerous enemy to Christendom than the Turk.'^ When the 
grant by the Latoran (Council of an ecclesiastical tithe was pub¬ 
lished in England, an oath was tendered to tlie Papal collector 
that he would make no remittances to Koine and in Spain, the 
clergy availing themselves of the discontent and tumults wliicrh 
prevailed, positively refused to obey the Pope’s mandate. In this 
want of zeal among the Christian nations, it was fortunate that 
Selim’s attention was engrossed by his Eastern provinces, and the 
revolts of his unruly Janissaries. His last enterprise was directi^d 
against Rhodes; but ho was not destined to accomplish it. Flying 
from Constantinople to avoid the plague, he was seized with tliat 
malady at Tchorlu, and died September 21st, 1*520 .The fame of 
this great conqueror is sullied by acts of the most impious cruelty. 
He is even said to have contemplated the murder of his son and 
successor Solyman, for fear of experiencing at his hands the fate 
which he had himself inflicted on his father. 

In pursuance of his pacific policy at this period, and also with 
the desire of recovering Tournai, Francis courted the alliance of 
Henry VIII. With this view he withdrew the Diike of Albany 
from Scotland, and despatched the Admiral Bonnivet into England 
with letters to" Wolsey, in which the French King seemed to pour 
out his whole soul, styling the Cardinal his lord, his father, and 
his friend. * Each letter was accompanied with a present, besides 
which a large* pension was settled on the English minister. 
Wolsey was not insensible to addresses which gratified' at once 

# 

• Guicciardini. lib. xiii. * Ro.scoe, Leo X vol. iii. App. clxxviii. 

* Bymer, t. xiii. p. 586. 
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his avarice and his vanity. He persuaded his master to restore 
Toumai, but on payment of 600,000 crowns in twelve years; atfd 
on these terms a treaty was executed at London in October, 1618.* 
It included a marriage contract between the Dauphin Francis and 
Mary, the daughter of the King of England, both recently born 
infants; which, however, was in time voided by the Dauphin’s 
death. It was at this period, also, that a marriage whose results 
were destined to be so disastrous to France, was contracted 
between the Pope’s nephew Lorenzo def* Medici, now Duke of 
Urbino, as well a.s head of the Florentine Republic, and Madeleine 
<le la Tour, daughter of John Count of Auvergne and Boulogne, 
of the Royal blood of France through her mother Jeanne of 
Bourbon. In April, 1618, the nuptials were celebrated with great 
pomp at Paris, and on the return of the wedded pair to Florence 
the fetes were renewed during a whole week. But their happiness 
was destined to bo of short duration. Lorenzo died within a 
year, it is said of a malady contracted at Paris by his licentious 
amours on the very eve of his marriage. Ho was the last legiti¬ 
mate descendant of Cosmo, the Great. His consort had expired 
only a few days before in giving birth to a daughter, afterwards 
the celebrated Catherine do’ IModici. Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici 
now became for a while the ruler of Florence; but the greater 
part of the Duchy of Urbino was incorporated with the States of 
the Church. 

The Emperor Maximilian had died a few months before. 
Although only fifty-nine years of age, he had long anticipated 
hi.s dissolution, and during the last four years of his hfe is said 
never to have travelled without his coffin and stroud. In these 
circumstances he wsis naturally anxious to secure the Imperial 
Crown for his grandson Charles; and in 1518 he obtained the 
consent of the majority of the Electors to the election of that 
Prince as King of the Romans. The Electors of Treves and 
Saxony alone opposed the project, on the ground, that as Maxi¬ 
milian had never received the Imperial Crown, he was himself 
still King of the Romans, and that consequently Charles could 
not assume a dignity that was not vacant. To obviate this 
objection, Maximilian pressed Leo to send the Golden C*own to 
Vienna; but this plan was defeated by the intrigues of the IVench 
Court. Francis, who intended to become a candidate for the 
Imperial Crown, intreated the Pope not to commit himself hj 
such an act; and, while these negotiations were pending, Maxi- 

' Ryiaer, t. xiii. p. 642. 
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milian died at Weis in Upper Austria, January 12th, 1519, either 
frbm having fatigued himself too much in hunting or from the 
effects of over-indulgence at table. 

In his more private capacity, Maximilian had many good and 
amiable qualities. Of middle size and well-knit, frame, ho 
excelled in bodily exercises and feats of arms, and on more than 
one occasion he slew his adversary with his own hand. His eyes 
were blue, his nose aquiline, his mouth small, the expres.sion of 
his countenance animated and manly, his manners frank and 
dignified; His chivalrous qualities endeared hiip to the German 
knighthood, his aftability to the citizens, in whose festivities ho 
frequently partook; while a certain tinge of romance rendered 
him irrosiatiV>le with the fair sex. He was versed in several 
languages, a patron of literature, and himself an author; but the 
memoirs which he has left of himself, as the Wt isn-Kiiuiy (White 
King) in prose, and in the Theucnlank, in rhyme, are written in so 
far-fetched and enigmatical a style as to be of little value as 
materials for history.* Althoxigh no captain, ho was well ac¬ 
quainted with the details of military sOTvice, and was the foimd(*r 
of the lance-knights. In short, ho tvas a brave soldier and a good- 
tempered inan; but here his praise niust end. As a politician he 
was vacillating and irresolute; so full of levity and restlossncss 
that he would (}uit the most important enterprise for a hunting- 
party ; so governed by the caprices of imagination, that ho would 
form a thousand schemes which, he as readily abandoned .'■* By 
his reckless expenditure and extravagant projects, he was often 
brought to ridiculous straits; and it was a common saying that 
he never signed a treaty without expecting a pecuniary (Jbnsidcra- 
tion.® His chief aim was the aggrandizement of his family ; and 
though he achieved little or nothing by his arms, he founded, 
through his own marriage and those of his son and grandsons, 
the future greatness of the House of Austria. 

Three candidates for the Imperial Crown appeared in the field: 
the Kings of Spain, France, and England. Franfcis I. was now 
at the height of his reputation. His enterprises had hitherto 
been crowned with success—the popular test of ability, and the 
world #ccordingly gave him credit for a political wisdom which 


• On this subject ^ Ranke, Zur Kritik 
ncuerer (resehichi-^chreiber, S. 141. 

• “ Sta sempre in continue agitnzioni 
d’animo e di oorpo, nia spe^ disfk la 
sera qnello conclude la mattinn.”—Mac- 
chiavelli, Ducmr»o sopra le cose di Ala- 


magna e sopra I’Imperatorc, Op. t. iv. 
p. ITS. 

* From his poverty the Italians gav^ 
him the nicknunit^ of MmsinUliaHO poco 
danari, or “ Maximilian small-cosh." 
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he was far from possessing. He appears to have gained three or 
four of Uie Electors hy a lavish disti-ihution of money, which his 
agent Eonnivet was obliged to carry through Germany on the 
backs of horses ; for the Fuggers, the rich merchants and bankers 
of Augsburg, were in the interest of Charles, and refused to give 
the French any accommodation. But the bought votes of these 
venal Electors, some of whom sold themselves more than once to 
difierent parties, could not be depended on. The infamy of 
Albert of llrandeubiirg, Archbishop Elector of Mentz, in these 
transactions, was particularly notorious. 

The chances of Henry VIII. were throughout but slender. 
Ilc3iry’s luipes, like those of Francis,' w'ere chiefly founded on the 
corruptibility of the Electors, and on the expectation that both his 
rivals, from the very magnitude of their power, might bo deemed 
ineligibU'. Of tlu‘ three candidates, the claims of Charh's scorned 
the best fyundetl and the most deserving of succe.ss. Including 
I'h’edcrick of Austria, the rival of Louis of Bavaria, the House of 
Austria had already fui'nished six emperors, of whom the last 
three had ivigned t'ighty years, as if by an hereditary succession. 
Charles's Austrian possessions made him a German 1‘rince, and 
fi-oiu their sitmition, constituted him the natui'al protector of 
Germany against the Turks. The previous canvass of Maxindlian 
had been of .some sei'viee to his » ause, and all these advantages he 
seeouded, lik(“ his cM.nu))etitor.s, hy the fj'eo xiso of bri^uy. On the 
other hiuid, it W’as objeided that, though Chai’ies was a German 
Prince, he had uev('r resided in High Geivuany, and did not 
speak its language ; that he had as yet given no proof of 
eapiit ity,*aud that the magnitude of his dominies was not only 
ealeulattid to fill the (u'rmans with ap})rehension that he would be 
able to devote little time to tlie afl’airs of the Empire, but also to 
iuspii’e them with fears for their liberties. Indeed, at one time 
Charles’s {prospect of sueces.s appeared so doubtful that his aunt 
AIargal*Gt, whom ho hatl reinstated in the government of' the 
Netherlands, -pro]»osed to him that he should substitute his 
brother Fertlinantl as a candidate; counsels which' he at once 
rejected, though he jiromised to share the hereditai'y Austrian 
dominions with bis brother, and at some future time to procure 
his election as King of the Homan. 

Leo X., the w'oight of wl^so authorit}’’ was ^sought both by 
Charles* and Francis, though he seemed to favour each, desired 
the success of neither. He secretly advised the Electors to choose 
a King from among their own body; and as this seemed an easy 
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solution of the diflSculty, they tmanimously offerfed the Crown to 
Frederick the Wise, Elector of Saxony. But Fredeffck mag¬ 
nanimously refused it, and succeeded in uniting the suffrages of 
the Electors in favour of Charles; principally on the grpund that 
he was the Sovereign best qualified to meet the great danger 
impending from the Turk. The election of Charles as King of 
the Homans and Emperor Elect seems also to have bo<9n assisted 
by Franz von Siokingen and Casimir of Brandenburg, wbp, ais 
the day of election drew near, in order to frighten the Blqotors 
from choosing a foreigner, ocpupied the roads leading to Frankfort 
with 20,000 men. 

The new Emperor, now in his twentieth year, assumed the title 
of Charles V. His well-set frame, of middle size, his blue eyes, 
aquihue nose, and light complexion, recalled the lineaments of his 
grandfather MaximiUan, but altered somewhat for the worse by 
the mixture of Spanish blood. Hm health was fbeble, his 
countenance wore an air of sadness and dejection, his under lip 
hung down, and he spoke but little and with hesitation. »He had 
as yet shown no symptoms of those talents and that force of 
character which he afterwards displayed ; insomuch that the 
Spaniards, among whom he lived, deemed him to have inherited 
the intellectqp.1 weakness of his mother, which, liowever, was far 
from being the case. He was proclaimed as “ Emperor Elect,*' 
the title take|i in 1508 by his grandfather Maximilian, which he 
subsequently altered to that of " Emperor of the Romans,” after 
his Imperial coronation at Bologna in 1530.* Before the election 
of Charles at the instance of Frederick the Wise, a moro^rigorous 
capitulation th^^^ual was extorted from him, the enormous 
extent of fiis power rendering the Electors jealous of their 
liberties.* The Elector Palatine was deputed by the College to 
cany these artMes into Spain for Charles’s signature, and to 
inyjte him ihto Germany. Between the death of Maj^^ilil^ and 
the election ofOharles, the Palatine and the ecclesiastical Electors 
of Cologne, Mentz, and Treves had formed the Electoral Union 
of the Rhine for their common defence, and the preservation of 
thp righ^ of the Electoral College. 

The 9ope and the Kings of France and England were all 

• Maratorj, t. «. p. 125; Henke, ■ ei^^ians enfre la Franae et la Maitan 
ftp. Brocoe, Leo X. vol. iii. p. 387, note. d’Autriehe, t. ii., putlislied by Lcglay 
For Charles's election, see Goldasti, Polit. in the Doeuweua Incdiis ; an important 
,/jnjMr. ftnd theis Caroii ^source for the first* thirty years of the 

in Freher, Germ. Her. $S. vol. iii. Cf. sixteenth century. ♦ 

itanke, Zuf KritUf, under Sleidan; JSigo- * See Dumont,, t. iv. pt. i. p. 298 sqc. 

1. - B B . 
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equally dissatisfied with the result of the election. Leo, how¬ 
ever, put a good face upon the matter, and sought to retain some 
portion of his pretensions by gracefully conceding what he had 
lio longer the power to hinder. He hastened to recognize Charles 
as Emperor Elect, and to di8pon.se with a constitution of Pope 
Clement IV., which forbade the Kingdom of the Sicilies to be 
united with the Imperial Crown; hoping that Charles in return 
Would not withhold from him the homage prescribed by long- 
estfiblishod custom. But the new Emperor manifested no inclina¬ 
tion to gratify the pretensions of the Pontift'; and his example on 
this occasion had the effect of abrogating the usage.* 

Charles’s Spanish subjects loudly expre.ssed their dissatisfaction 
at his acceptance of the German Crown, which was tendered to 
him at Barcelona by the llhenish Palsgrave and a solemn embassy, 
November 30th, 1-510. They complained that his new dignity 
would not only require his fi’cqucnt absence from Spain, but 
would also drain it of men and iiioney in the political quarrels of 
Germany and Italy. Nor was their discontent confined to mur¬ 
murs. Several C'astilian cities drew up a remonstrance against 
Charles quitting Spain, and seiious disturbances broke out in 
Valencia, where the nobles had joined the burgesses iu oi’ganizing 
a IJcrmandad, or armed bi-otherhood. The citizens of ValladoHd, 
ttie usual place for holding the Castilian Cortes, were conspicu¬ 
ously refractory ; and Charles therefore summoned that assembly 
to meet at CompostcUa in Gallicia, as ho was in want of a fresh 
donative, in order to ap})ear in Germany with adequate splendour. 
At this affront the citizens of Valladolid rose in arms, and would 
have massacred the Netherlanders had not Charles and his cour¬ 
tiers contrived to escape in a violent storm. Toledo sent deputies 
to Compostella only to protest against the legality of the assembly; 
Salamanca refused the oath of fidelity; Madrid, Gurdova, and other 
plac eiB Brotested against the donative. Fortunately for Charles, 
the l^tilian grandees were "alarmed at this neifr spirit of inde¬ 
pendence ajqong tlie commons, which, though now directed 
against the Sovereign, might one day be turned against them¬ 
selves ; and by their aid, together with the ^rts and bribes of t^e 
Court, a majority of the Cortes was induced to vote nynpply 
They forced Charles, however, to exclude the Netherlanders from 
office, who indemnified themselves by, selling the places which 
they ccmld no longer hold, and the Spanish ducats continued to 
gravitate towards the Low Countries, 

* Pfeffel, t. ii. p. 116. 
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The impatience of Charles to receive his new croWn induced 
him to leave his Spanish dominions even in this state of open dis¬ 
content, which was still further increased by the unpopular ap^ 
pointment of Cardinal Adrian to the Regency of Castile. Charles 
embarked at Coruna^ May 22nd, 1520; and on the 26th he landed 
in England, having taken that country in his way on pretext of 
paying a visit to his aunt Catharine, but in reality for the purpos^ 
of diverting Henry VIII. from forming any alliance with Frj^nce. 
Henry was then meditating the recovery of that Kingdom, which 
he considered as his ancient patrimony; a scliome in which 
nobody could be of more use to him than the Emperor.^ Charles 
gjiined Henryk’s minister, Wolsoy, by large donations, and by 
dazzling him with the prospect of the tiara; and he now added 
a pension of 7,000 ducats to one of 3,000 livres which ho had 
settled on Wolsey on his accession to the Spanish thrones. Ho 
could not, however, prevent an interview which had been already 
arranged between the French and English Kings for the 7th of 
June, and after a four days’ stay in England he set sail for the 
Netherlands (May 30th). 

Roth the Emperor and the French King foresaw that a speedy 
breach between them was inevitable, and they were consetiuently 
both disposed to court the friendship of Henry VIII. Not onlj| 
was the vanity of Francis deeply wounded by the ill-success of his 
competition for the Empire, but he also viewed with alarm the 
enormous increase of Charles’s power; and he entertained great 
hopes of forming an alliance with the English King, who had the 
same cause as himsolf for animosity against the Emperor. The 
circumstances and' the splendour of the meeting between the two 
Kings at the camp of the cloth of gold, are so familiar from the 
descriptions in our English historians that we need not here dwell 
upon them.^ Inftead of proceeding to Brussels, the wary Em¬ 
peror had lingered at Gravelinos, with the view of effaci^ by 
another meeting wfth Henry any impression that might bo made 
upon him by his visit to Francis. After taking leave of Francis, 
the English King proceeded to Gravelines, and conducted Charles 
and his aunt Margaret back to Calais, where they passed some 
days toother. Here Charles, who had further assured himself 

* See the Letters of Face and Wolsey, 
in State Papers, vol. i. pp. 3C, 46. 

* By them it is commonly called the 
Jteld of the cloth of gold, which is not 
•very intelligible, and perhaps arose from 
substituting champ for camp. Martm da 


Bellay calls it “ Le camp do drew d'or.” 
The tobario pomp and splendour of the 
interview appears tc^ have been due 
■the bad taste of Henry. See Wingfield’s 
Letter to Wolsey, April 18th, 1520, in 
Ellis, Oriff, Letters, vol. i. p. 167 (Ist ser.). 
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of the support of Wolsey by renewed promises of securing him 
the tiara, as well as by putting him in immediate possession of 
the episcopal revenues of Badajoz and Placencia in Spain, dexter¬ 
ously proposed that Henry should be the arbiter in any dispute 
that might arise between Francis and himself ; and the English 
King readily fell in with a proposal which flattered his own 
favourite pretension of being the arbiter of Europe. It is said 
that an injudicious throw which the French King gave Henry in 
a wrestling match, diverted towards himself any ill feeling which 
the English Sovereign might have harboured against the Emperor,, 
and greatly facilitated the designs of Charles and Wolsey. On 
such trivial circumstances may the fate of Kingdoms sometiipps 
depend ! 

The Emperor’s attention *was next engrossed by his German 
coronation. He was consecrated at Aix-la-ChapeUe, October 
28rd, 1520, by the Archbishop of Cologne, and received the Roman 
Crown from the hands of the three spiritual Electors. Iti Jafluary, 
1521, he held his first Diet at Worms. Here several princes and 
prelates were put under the ban of the Empire for breaches of the 
Lamlfriede, or public peace; but the only case necessary to be 
noticed in this general history was that of the Duke of Wiirtem- 
berg. Originally a county, Wiirtemberg had been erected into 
a duchy by the Emperor Maximilian in 1495, in favour of Count 
Eberhard the Great, or the Bearded; to whose kinsman, Ulrich, 
it had now descended. This Prince, whose chief characteristics 
were his sensuality and his enormous fatness, had excited a 
rebellion of the peasants by the irksome taxes which he had im¬ 
posed in order to supply his extravagance; and in 1514 a war 
broke out which obtained the name of “ The war of poor Conrad.”' 
Ulrich found it necessary to quell this dangerous insurrection by 
conciliating the aristocracy; and the treaty of Tubingen in July, 
1514»^continued to be the fundamental law,of Wiirtemberg down to 
1819. Its provisions show the despotic poorer of some of the 
Princes in that age ; as, for instance, that forbidding any body to 
be hereafter punished without legal trial and ver£ct! Ulrich, 
however, evaded the treaty, and his government became more 
cruel and tyrannical than ever. During the interregnltoi which 
ensued on the death of Maximilian, he seized Reutlingen, a town 
belonging to the Suabian League, between which and his fores¬ 
ters a deadly feud had long existed. The League's forces assem¬ 
bled under Duke William I. of Bavaria and George Fruns- 
berg, and expelled Ulrich from his dominions, which were taken 
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possession of by the League as security for the expenses of the 
•war (1519). In the following year the League, for a sum of240,000 
gtilden handed over Wiirtemberg together with Ulrich’s children, 
Christopher and Anne, to Ferdinand, who was then governing 
the Archduchy of Austria for his brother Charles, the Emperor 
Elect. Ulrich in rain appealed for protection to the Swiss, among 
whom he had taken refuge; and he wandered about in exile from 
Court to Court. Ferdinand, on taking possession of Wurtem- 
berg, confirmed the treaty of Tubingen, but exercised many op¬ 
pressions in order to raise the sum he had agreed to pay. Charles, 
after his arrival in Germany, treated Wiirtemberg as his own 
property. He put Ulrich under the ban of the Empire, and 
heedless of the remonstrances raised on all sides, gave his 
dominions to Ferdinand, who some years later (1530) received 
the title of Duke of Wiirtemberg and Teck. 

Several other important affairs were transacted -nt the Diet of 
Worms. ».The Imperial Chamber was reformed, the abuses of the 
lower courts were abolished, and a Council of Regency, consisting 
of a Lieutenant-General of the Empire and twenty-two Assessors, 
was appointed to discharge the Emperor’s functions during his 
absence from Germany. As the right of primogeniture did not 
yet exist in Austria, Charles, according to his promise, ceded the 
greater part of the Austrian territories to his brother Ferdinand; 
who subsequently (in 1540) obtained the complete and hereditary 
possession of the whole of them. The Diet voted an army of 
24,000 men to accompany Charles to Romo to receive the Imperilil 
Crown; but on the express stipulation that these troops should 
be used for no other purpose than an escort, and to swell the 
pomp of his coronation. 

The Diet of Worms, however, derives its chief importance from 
-circumstances then considered as merely secondary ; the affairs, 
namely, of a new heresy, and the appearance at Worms of Martin 
Luther. The Reformation had been going on some years in 
Germany; but as it had not till now become a political matter, 
we have hitherto abstained from adverting to it, in order to relate 
its progress in'a connected form. And before entering on this 
■subject,Jipwe will oast a brief retrospect on the state of the Church, 
and on the origin ai^d development of that new learning which 
was to work so mighty a revolution in ecclesiastical affairs, and 
collaterally in the intercourse and policy of nations. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A S the rise progress of Papal power have been traced by 
Mr. Hallam in his work on the Middle Ages, and as the pre¬ 
ceding narrative has shown to what a pitch the pretensions of the 
Church were carried, both in spiritual and temporal matters, wo 
need here only remind the reader of a few particulars. Towards 
the close of the thirteenth century, in the Pontificate of Boniface 
VIII., the last seal had been set to the claims of the Roman See. 
In a bull launched against the Emperor Albert I., Boniface styles 
himself The Vicar of Jesus Christ, sitting on a lofty throne, to 
whom all power is given both in Heaven and on earth.”’ In the 
constitution known as Utiam Sanctmn he declared that tho Church 
had two swords, a spiritual and a tempoi'al one; the first to bo 
wielded by tho Church itself, the second for the Church by Kings 
and their goldiers, but only at its bidding and during its pleasure. 
And ho laid down as a necessary article of faith, that every human 
being is subject to the Roman Pontiff.* In accordance with these 
jirinciples, he showed himself .at the first Jubilee in 1300 dressed 
in tho Imperial robes, whilst two swords, typical of those referred 
to, were carried before him.' Early in the same century, the 
spiritual army of tho Church had been reinforced by the establish¬ 
ment of tho Mendicant Orders, tho Jesuits of the Medisaval 
Church, of which the principal were the Dominicans, or Friar 
preachers, and tho Franciscans, or Friars Minor, founded severally 
by St. Dominic of Castile, and St. Francis of Assisi, in the Ponti¬ 
ficate of HoiSorius HI. (1210-27). The Franciscans were for the 
most part harmless fanatics, the Dominicans, on the contrary, the 
founders of tho Inquisition, too often ferocious bigots.. 

In this age were also established the more recondite doctrines 
of the Roman Catholic Church. The grand mystery of transub- 
stantiation, by which the priest is supposed to work a constant 
miracle, was first formally and explicitly defined by the Fourth 
. • •» 

’ Rnynaldns, AnM.F^o^.ann. 1301 (t.iv. ’ Exiravag., lib. i. t. viii. c. i. 
p. 302). * Giannone, Storia di Hapoli, xxi. 3. 
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Lateran General Council (1215). The practice of auricular con¬ 
fession carried the influence of the clergy into the innermost 
household, and the priest assumed the power of? absolution and 
the command of the keys. The influence of the Pope was also 
wonderfully augmented by the dispensing power, which enabled 
him to release the greatest Sovereigns from an inconvenient oath 
or a disagreeable or impolitic marriage.* The Roman See, how¬ 
ever, naturally lost much of its influence, as well in Italy as in the 
rest of Europe, by the removal of the Papal Court to Avignon, 
in 1305, where it remained more than seventy irears. This was 
the period of the attacks on the Church by Italian writers, as well 
as by many in England in the reign of Edward III., and of the 
rise in that country of the Wicliflites, or Lollards. 

The schism which ensued soon after the restoration of the Papal 
residence to Rome by Gregory XI. in 1370, was also most pre¬ 
judicial to the Papacy. After the death of Gregory, through dis¬ 
sensions among the Cardinals, the tiara was claimed by a Popo 
and an Antipope. The Council of Pisa, assembled to decide this 
dispute, in 1409, only more embroiled the fray. It deposed both 
the rival Popes, Gregory XII. and Benedict XIII., and elected 
Alexander V. in their place; but as the deposed Popes found 
many adherents, the only result Was three infallible heads of the 
Church instead of two, all at variance with one another. It be¬ 
came necessary, therefore, to appeal to another Council, which was 
assembled at Constance in 1414. 

This assembly found something more to decide than the claims 
of these wrangling Pontifts, whose quarrels had excited the aver¬ 
sion of all thinking men, clerical as well as lay, and had given birth 
to two separate projects of reform : one within the Church, the 
other without. A very considerable portion of the transinontano 
clergy who assembled at Constance were desirous of effecting a 
moderate reform ; and as they agreed to vote by nations, and not 
per capita, or individually, which would have given a prepon¬ 
derance to the Italian clergy, they wore enabled to" carry some of 
their resolutions.* They appointed a Reform Committee, whose 
resolutions might have eventually counteracted the more-glaring 


' The Roman Pontiff never assumed 
the power of divorc-ing if matrimony hud 
been lawfully contrao^ted. Papal i^ivorces 
always went on the g^mid of the*' nullity 
of a marriage initio, from some canuni- ' 
cal imjpediment. We shall have a ease in 
point in the matter of King Henry VIII.’s 
divorce. 


* In this assembly, England obtaineil 
an independent national vote, much to the 
annoyance of the French, who maintaincil 
that England should be classed with Ger¬ 
many, like Denmark and Sweden. See 
L’Knfant, I/ist. dni:ono. de Constance, ap. 
Haliam, Mid. Ages, vol. ii. p. 24-t. 
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abuses of the Papacy; and they made the famous declaration, 
that the authority of a General Council is superior to that of the 
Pope. It may well be doubted, however, whether the power of 
the Roman See could have been ever effectually broken without a 
reform of doctrine; and of this some of the ecclesiastics who 
were strenuous against the Papal abuses were the most violent 
opponents. 

The more thorough movement from without, begun by Wiolif, 
tliough arrested, was not suppressed. Many causes had hindered 
the success of that reformation. The times were not yet ripe for 
it: Wiclif himself was scarcely of the true temper for a great re¬ 
former ; and his attempt was damaged, first by the weakness of 
Richard II. and then by the revolution which overthrew that 
King. Although Richard curbed the Papal power by passing 
an act of pra>,nmnire, he at the same time enacted statutes against 
the Lollards, forbade the teaching of their doctrines at Oxford, 
and suppressed their conventicles in London. Thus he alienated 
at once the reformers and Romanists, and fell an easy prey to 
Henry of Lancaster, whose invasion was invited by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in person.^ The reign of the Church was now 
firmly settled in England, and under Henry IV. heresy was made 
a capital offence. But through the connection of Bohemia and 
England by the marriage of Richard with Anne of Bohemia, 
sister of King Wcnceslaus, the doctrines of Wiclif had spread to 
that country, and had taken root there before the preaching of 
Huss. Conrad Waldhausor and Militz had preached those doc¬ 
trines towards the end of the fourteenth century; though Matthias 
of Janow, a canon of Prague Cathedral, who died in 1394, must be 
more especially regarded as the forerunner of Huss. The new 
doctrines received further impulse in Bohemia through Jerome of 
Prague, who had studied at Oxford. Some of the English 
Wicliffites also took refuge in that country; and we find among 
them one Peter Payne, who had been obliged to fly from Oxford 
on account of his principles, and was subsequently one of the 
Taborite deputies who attended the Council of Basle in 1433. 
Huss carried his tenets almost as far as Luther "did aifterwards. 
Ho appealed to the Scriptures as the only standard of faith, 
denounced indulgences, and held in 1412 a public disputation 
against them.* His friend Jerome of .Prague and othera burnt, 
like Ltither afterwards, the Papal bulls under the gallows, a 

' Turner; Hist of England, voL ii. » Talacky, Gesch. von Bohmen, B. iii. 
p. 125. S. 275. , 
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description of which scene is still extant in the manuscript of a 
contemporary student.^ In fact, Luther's Reformation was only a 
reproduction, under more favourable circumstances, though not 
an imitation, of those of Wiclif and Huss. The Hussite doctrines 
never penetrated over the frothier of Bohemia; they wore, in fact, 
a sort of national re-action against German domination in that 
land. The Germans regarded the Bohemian Hussites with aver¬ 
sion, and a devastating war was for fifteen years carried on between 
them. At this time Bohemia was superior to Germany in literary 
culture. The University of Prague, the earliest in the Empire, 
was founded in 1350 by the^ Emperor Charles IV., and in 1408 is 
said to have contained 30,000 students and 200 professors. Of 
the students about 4,000 were Germans, who sided with the Pope; 
and when their privileges Tvere curtailed in 1400 by King AVen- 
ceslaus, they quitted Prague and migrated to the newly founded 
Universitf of Leqisic (1400). 

The reibsOTing party in the Council of Constance was princi¬ 
pally led by Krench ecclesiastics, among whom three names are 
conspicuous abifee the rest; those of John Gerson, Nicholas of 
Cldmangea, Rector of the University of Paris, and Peter d'Ailly, 
Cardinal-Bishop of Cambray. Clthnanges had written before 
1413 his lashing little work JDe corrupto EcelcsioR statu, which 
Michelet likens to Luther’s Captivity of Bahylon.^ The object of 
these reformers, however, was merely to establish an ecclesiastical 
oligarchy in place of the absolute power of the Pope. They 
could never pardon Huss his attacks upon the hierarchy. They 
were bis bitterest enemies; and it was for these attacks, rather 
than for their imputed hergsies, that Huss and Jerome of Prague 
died. This judicial murder produced a reproachful letter to the 
Council signed by no fewer than 452 Bohemian nobles; to which 
the Fathers answered by summoning the subscriber’s before thenj, 
and on their non-appearance denouncing them as heretics. It 
is proof to how great an extent the Hussite doctrines had spread 
in Bohemia that the name of Bohemian became synonymous with 
heretic. The internal dissensions of the Hussites themselves 
alone prevented the establishment of a Reformation in that 
country. The tenets of the moderate party, called Oatixtines or 
Utraquists, and subsequently the Prague Party, had been publicly 
adopted by the University of Prague; but, as commonly happens 
in all great revolutions, whether political or religious, their cause 
was injured by Various extreme sects of desperate and ^reaming 
' Palacky, von Bohmen, B. iii. p. 278. ’ Hist, tie France, t. vL p. 204. 
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fanatics^ who produced the disorders which proved fatal to the 
cause. 

The heaviest complaints made against Rome at the General 
Council of Constance were those of the English and the Germans. 
The latter, however, suffered mqgt from Papal extortion; and 
they handed in a long list of grievances, which is important as 
displaying the state of the German Church at that time, and 
shows that Germany was ripe for a reformation.^ The Council, 
as the mouthpiece of the Hqly Ghost, deposed Pope John XXIII. 
(May 29th, 141o), and elected in his stead Cardinal Otho di 
Colonna, who assumed the name of Martin Y. The small General 
Council which met at Basle in 1431, tad likewise some important 
results. Eugenius IV., who now occupied the Papal chair, at¬ 
tempted, but without success, to divert it to some Italian city. 
The opposition to the Pope at this Basilean Council, was led 
by two remarkable iticn, both of whom, however, subsequently 
changed their opinions: Nicholas of Cusa, or Cusanus, a celebrated 
scholastic theologian, well known for his services to Greek classical 
learning and to German literature, and by .^Eneas Sylvius, whom 
we have already had occasion to mention. This synod re-assorted 
the decree of Constance, that the authority of a General Council 
is superior to that of the Pope. When Eugenius, on pretence of 
negotiating with the Greeks, decreed the transference to Perrara 
of the Council of Basle, the latter dc-clared the Pope’s bull 
for that purpose null and void, suspended the Pope him¬ 
self (January. 24th, 1438), declared the Council of Ferrara a 
mere conventiculum, and cited the members to appear at Basle." 
In June, 1439, the latter Council condemned and deposed the 
3’o})e, and afterwards elected as his successor Amadeus VIII., 
Duke of Savoy (November 17th). Amadous, though no ecclesi¬ 
astic, had the odour of sanctity. He was Dean of the Knights 
of St. Maurice of Ripaille, a “ hermitage ” which he had founded 
near Thonon, on the southern shore of Lake Leman, and to which 
he had retired after his wife’s death in 1434. In this retreat, he 
repeated the canonical office seven times a day; but it is said 
that, instead of roots and spring water, the hermits of Ripaille 
enjoyed the best wine and the best viands that could be procured, 
whence the popular proverb/a/re ripaille, to denote a life of ease 

^ • 

’ The ^aper is published in Von der doctrinal union with the Emperor Baheo- 
Hardt's AcU of the Council of Congtunce. logus (Z439). Cardinal Bessarion was a 

’The Council of i Ferrara, however, prominent figure in this transaction. See 
transferred to Florence on account of the Gibbon, vol. viii. p. 99. 
plague, actually effected a sort of fleeting 
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and dissipation.^ Amadeus accepted the tiara, and under the 
title of Felix V. lived nine years in Papal splendour at Basle, 
Lausanne, and Geneva, and nominated during his pontificate 
twenty-three Cardinals. He was as good as the average of 
Popes; indeed, a great deal better than many of his successors. 
He was not, however, recognized by any except a few feudal 
potentates, including the Swiss League; and when the Basle 
Council was dissolved in 1449, Felix renounced the tiai’a with 
more resignation than had been displayed by his priestly rivals. 
The Council was overthrown through the treacliery of .dSneas 
Sylvius, who made* peace between Pope Eugenius and the 
Emperor Sigismund. Its object, like that of Constance, had 
been to establish in the Church a sort of republican hierarchy. 

These disputes were not without advantage to the French and 
German Churches, and espt^cially to the former. A Pragmatic 
Sanction was dx’awn up by the National Council, which met at 
Bourges in 1438. The chief objects of this instrument wore, to 
subject the Popes to periodical General Councils; to suppress 
annates and other payments, which drew so much French money 
to Rome; to establish the rights and liberties of the Gallican 
Church, and to secure to Chapters and Convents the free election 
of bishops and abbots. The right of the Prince to address his 
recommendations to the Chapter or Convent was recognized, a 
veto only being reserved to the Pope, in case of unworthincss or 
abuse. Appeals to Rome were forbidden, except after passing 
through the intermediate courts. Priests living in open con¬ 
cubinage, who were very numerous, were subjected to the loss of 
a quarter of their incomes. Without, however, any regard to the 
substance of the Pragmatic Sanction, the mere promulgation by 
a royal Ordinance of the decrees of the Council of Bourges was 
an important fact, as establishing the right of the civil power to 
control ecclesiastical decisions. The Pragmatic Sanction, how¬ 
ever, was abrogated in the reign of Francis I., as we have already 
related {supra, p. 350). 

The Germans presented to the Council of Basle, as they liad to 
that of Constance, a long list of grievances. The Papal power 
and its consequent abuses had made greater progress in Germany 
than in any other country, having been supported by the Electors 
and other Prinoes as a counterbalance to that of the Emperor. 
In spite of the Councils of Constance and Basle, the antHbrity of 
the Pope stood'very high in Germany down te the time of the 
' See Monstrelet, liv. ii. c. 168 . 
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Reformation; it gained great strength after JEneas Syivins^ the 
crafty and able minister of Frederick III., became Pope Pius II. 
The Diets were now called Papal and Imperial; the Papal 
Legates appeared in them as in Sigismund’s days, and sometimes 
opened tbem.‘ The attempt to make a stand against Rome dur¬ 
ing the Council of Basle, had proved of little avail. In 1439 a 
Diet assembled at Montz, and adopted the reformatory resolu¬ 
tions of the Basilcan Council, twenty-six in number; making 
only those alterations which, the peculiar situation of Germany 
required. They did not, however, make any practical applica¬ 
tion of the resolutions, and thus derjved no benefit from them. 
The only result was the theoretical recognition of the superioiity 
of a Council over the Pope. Subsequently, a sort of agreement 
was established between Germany and the Pope by the Roman 
(.'oncordat of 1447, and by the Concordat of Vienna in the follow¬ 
ing year. Towards the close of the century, however, opposition 
to the I’apacy re-appeared,- occasioned principally by the great 
sums remitted to Romo, which were estimated at 300,000 gulden 
per annum, without reckoning costs of suits at Rome, rents of 
prebends, And we have seen that Maximilian, early in 

thte next century, denounced in the most violent language the 
abuses of the Papal rule {supra, p. 292).- 

During the Council of Basle, England and Burgundy sided 
with the Pope. The former country as we have said, had already 
emancipated herself from the more flagrant abuses of the Roman 
tyranny. Castile, in the o.arlier ages of that .Eingdom, was nearly 
independent of the Papal See, tiU Alfonso X. (1252-1284), by 
publishing a code of law which incoi-porated great part of the 
Decretals, established the full jurisdiction of Rome.® The bene¬ 
fices of Castile soon became filled with Italians, whilst Aragon 
and Navarre offered in this respect a favourable contrast. The 
Castilian Cortes, however, made a stand against Rome in the 
reign of Henry IV. (1473), and Isabella subsequently maintained 
a more independent attitude. By a concordat of 1482, Sixtus IV. 
conceded to the Spanish Sovereigns the right of nominating to 
the higher ecclesiastical dignities, though the "Holy See still 
collated to the imferior ones, which were frequently bestowed on 
improper persons^ Isabella sometimes obtained indulgences con¬ 
ferring the right o%presentation for a limited period.® In Italy, 

' Ranke, Dnrtiche S-ench. 'S. i. S. 252. ii. p. 254. , ' 

* Ranke, ioc. cit. * Prescott, Ferd. and Jsab, ?ol. iii. 

• Marina, ap. Hallam, Mid.-. Agt», vol. p. 414. Cf. pt. i. ch. vi. 
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Venice asserjbed her independence of the Papal power, and fre¬ 
quently opposed to it either the authority of the Patriarch of 
Aquileia or that of a General Council; while in Florence, tlie 
Medici commonly obeyed the Pope only so far as they chose.* 

The attempt to reform the Church within the Church had 
proved a failure; nothing could be effectual but a reformation 
from without^ accompanied with a purification of her doctrines. 
The Councils of Constance and Basle were little more than a 
struggle for wealth and power bet^veen the Popo and hierarchy. 
With regard to their spiritual prerogatives the.. Popes oamo out 
victorious from the contest. In January, 1460, Pius II. published 
a bull condemning all appeals to a General Council;’' and half 
a century later (1512), the noted Dominican friar, Tliomas of 
Gaeta, declared the Church a born slave, that could do no¬ 
thing even against the worst Pope but pray for hira.^ He little 
dreamt that a great part of the Church was on the evo of 
emancipation. 

The members partook of the corruption of the head. The vices 
and profligacy of the clergy had long been notorious, and were 
denounced even by those who regarded with indulgonco the 
abuses of the Papacy. Constance, at the time of the Counnil, 
was filled with hundreds of players and j ugglers j the handsomest 
courtesans of Italy there vied with one another in pride and ex¬ 
travagance. Nor wei’e these amusements intended only for the 
knights, barons, and tradespeople who flocked thither in great 
numbers, but also for the assembled Fathers.* In a sermon 
delivered before the Council of Siena—an adjournment of tliat of 
Pavia in 14'23—^thepreacher, after a severe denunciation of clerical 
vices, added: '' The bishops are more voluptuous than Epicureans, 
and settle over the bottle the authority of Popo and Council.'' * Yet 
this preacher was no reformer. He denounces the heathen philoso¬ 
phy as the source of all heresies, imputes the Bohemian revolt to 
Plato and Aristotle, and traces to the same source the fatalists who 
then abounded in Italy. The same charges are repeated in the 
sermons of Savonarola; who, besides denouncing the ambition, 
pride, simony,'luxury, and unchastity of the priests and prelat«es, 
reproaches them also for their preference of profane over sacred 
learning, and for their addiction to fatalism^ as shown by their 

* See Ant Qyllus in Maratort, SS. * Ullman, Beformatorm vor der i?e. 

t. xxiii. p. 282. . formatimi, S. 206. 

’ Raynaldiis, t 222. * L’Enfiint, Ilifi- de la Guerre dee 

* Be Auctoriiaie Bapas et ConciUi, in Hveeitee, fc., ap. Martin, t. ri. p. 327. 
Raynaldns, 1512, t. xi. p. 612. 
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blind submission, to astrologers.^ That these chaises were not 
more idle and invidious declarations may be established by docu¬ 
mentary proofs. In England, the priests petitioned Parliament 
in 1449 to be pardoned for all rapes committed before June next, 
as well as to be excused from all forfeitures for taking excessive 
salaries, provided they paid the king a noble (6s. Sd.) for every 
priest in the Kingdom. The petition was granted, and the 
statute made accordingly.* In 1455, the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury issued an order denouncing the vices of his clergy, their 
gluttony, drunkenness, fornication, ignorance, pursuit of worldly 
lucre, &;c. It appears from a decree Cff the eleventh session of the 
Fifth Council of the Lateran, that some ecclesiastics derived an 
income from the stews and Innocent VIII. found it necessary 
to renew by a bull, published in April, 1488, the constitution of 
Pius li., forbidding priests to keep butcheries, taverns, gaming¬ 
houses, and brothels, and. to be the go-betweens of courtesans.'* 
It would bo easy, were it necessary, to multiply this sort of 
evidence. 

In Italy the vices of the clergy had produced a wide-spread 
atheism. Among the laity, the higher classes were almost univer- 
ssitiy sceptics, fatalists, and Epicureans, though the moat consum¬ 
mate infidels were to be found among the clergy themselves. 
Scepticism was so rife that the Fifth Lateran Council thought 
it necessary to define, in its eighth ses.sion, that the soul of man 
is not only*immortal, but also distinct in each individual, and not 
a portion of one and the same soul.® Erasm'Us knew of his own 
knowledge that at Home the most horrible blasphemies were 
uttered by the clergy, and sometimes in the very act of saying 
Mass; and he relates, ajnong other things, an attempt made to 
prove to him, out of Pliny, that there is no difference between 
the souls of beasts and men.® Such of the Italian ecclesiastics as 
prided themselves on the purity of their Latin style, were fearful 
of corrupting it by a study of the Bible. They altered the lan¬ 
guage of Scripture to that of Livy or Cicero ; Jehovah became 

* ' “ II loro culto fe di stare tutta notte cli' egli ba a cavalcade o fare altra fae- 

coHe meretrici, e tutto il di a oicalaro nei oenda.” Ibid. vol. i. pp. 166, 169. 
ooris e ]■ altarc, ^ fatto bottega del clero.” * lioUs of Pari. vol. v. p. 123* and 
— IMUa. ap. Villari, Storia dd Savona- Statutes, vol, i. p. 352: ap. Turner, Hist, 
rola, vol. il. p. 4, “ Parlano contro la su- of England, vol. v. 
perbia e 1' anibizione, e sonvi immersi fine ® La^be, ConcUU^ t. xiv. p. 802. 

aglioccbi.” .... “ Dannosi a intendere ♦ Itaynald., An. 1488, § 21, t. .\i. 

con Virgiiio, Orazio e Cicerone regger Ic p. 159 sq. ' , 

auime.” .... “Nop v’ 6 firelato ne » Labb^, Coneilia, t. xiv. p. 187. 

gran maestro che non abbia femiliariti « Btu-igny, Fit d'Eramte, t. i. p. 148. 

con qualche astrologo, che gli predica 1' ora 
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Jupiter Optiipus Maximus ; Christ, Apollo or JEsculapiua ; the 
Virgin Mary, Diana.' Cardinal John de’ Medici, afterwards 
Leo X., was, if he had any religion at all, rather a pagan than a 
Christian, and he seems to have inoculated the Romans with his 
own opinions; for on the breaking out of a pestilence at Rome 
during the pontificate of his successor Adrian VI., a bullock was 
sacrificed on the ancient forum, with heathen rites, conducted by 
a Greek named Demetrius, to the great satisfaction of the people.'"* 
This very laxity of belief had, however, produced a sort of liber¬ 
ality. The .Jews, who had been driven froiu other countries, 
were tolerated at Rome and while Fei’dinand the Catholic was 
burning heretics by thousands, no atito de fe was beheld in Italy, 

. The College of Cardinals could assist at and enjoy tlie repi’eson- 
tation of Macchiavelli’s comedy of Mandraijola, a bitter satire 
upon the clergy. With all its vices and corruption, the Roman 
Cou^t, at the end of the fifteenth and b^inning of the sixteenth 
century, was the meeting-place of all the distinguished men of 
Europe, and must be regarded as the centre of European civiliza¬ 
tion, as well as in a great degree of European politics. The 
Popes viewed without apprehension the difiusion of opinions 
which they shared themselves ; for in Italy, learning and 
philosophy had produced only atlieism and indifference, and 
it was not indifference and atheism that the Church had reason 
to fear. She was ignorant that, beyond the Alps, a race of men 
had sprung up whose acquirements were directed to to the 
fountain-head the origin and process of their faith, and to 
examine the foundations on which was erected the vast super¬ 
structure of Papal power and usurpation. To the efforts of those 
men we must now advert. 

From the fifth century to the fifteenth, education and the 
development of European intellect had been essentially guided 
by the clergy. In the houses of most religious orders heathen 
authors were forbidden; it was only the Benedictines, which 
order was fortunately the most numerous, that read and copied 
secular books,.and to them principally we owe what we possess 
of Roman literature. It must be remembered, however, that if 
the monks copied, they^also destroyed; and before the use of 
paper was known, would often rub out a Livy or a Tacitus, in 
order to fill the parchment with their own absurdities. These 

' See a specimen in Erasmus’s CireroTi?- * Osorio, Hisf. qftKmannel the Great, 
anm. Op. t. i. p. 995, leyden, 1703. vol. i. p. 27 (Gibbs’s transl.). 

* Paul. Jovius, Hietor. lib. xxi. 
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were, the ages of the Scholaatib philosophy * an^ of, a subtie and 
elabbrate logic founded-on the sayingil df thp Bathers, coUepted by 
Peter Lom] 3 ard in hia Liber’^mterdi/i'nmi^ which, formed’the great 
arsenal of theological weapoos. It rested, therfefore &xi. authofrity. 
Nobody would have thought of questioulng its postulates j and 
hence the Scholastic jihilosophy Was calculated to enslave the 
intellect, to bind it down to forms, and to prevent all' original 
research. The result of the Scholastic system was an intellectual 
condition approaching to fatuity. “ It cannot be denied,” ob¬ 
serves Eanke, ‘(that however ingenious, varied, and, profound are 
the productions of the Middle Ages, they are founded on a fantastic 
view of the world little answering to' the realities of things. Had 
the Church subsisted in full and conscious power, she would have, 
perpetuated this state of the human intellect.^’* Fooldom stands 
out tRe prominent object of observation and ridicule in the litera¬ 
ture which preceded thq. Reformation. The number of attacks 
on folly and fools is surprising. The Ship of Fools of Sebastian 
Brandt was imitated in England by Walter Mapes and Nigel 
Wirokcr. The Speculum Siultorum of the latter was printed more 
than half a dozen times before the end of the fifteenth Century.® 
Among writers of the same kind were Hammerlein, Michel Menot, 
Geiler von Kaisenberg, Hans Rosenbliit, and others, especially 
Erasmus, the greatest of all. -His ’Eyxuptoi/, or Praise 

of Folly was adorned with w'ood-cuts by Hans Holbein; aAong 
which wa^ one representing the Pope with his triple crown. Thus 
ridicule became one of the irfstruments of the Reformation. An¬ 
cient paganism had fallen before it through the.uttacks of Lucian, 
the Voltaire of antiquity, and it helped to destroy the paganism 
of modern Romo. 

The revival of classical learning promoted, no doubt, the 
advent of the Reformation, though one of its first effects, was to, 
produce a race of pedants who caught the form rather than the 
spirit of antiquity. The results of the art of pirinting -were 
also slow. • At Rrst it helped both parties, the Mends and the 
enemies of light; the mystic and scholastic writers were multi¬ 
plied ad infinitum, and for one Tacitus the libraries were inun¬ 
dated with copies of Duns Scotus a^d St. Thomas Aquinas, 
the great doctors of the Franciscan and Dominican orders. But 


• An account of that philosophy will' 
be found in IloUam. 

> Popn, vol. i. 61 (Mrs. Austin's 
transl.). SJomegranaexceptions standout 
snuidst the general darkness, as Friar 


Hoger Bacon;* Friar Albertus Magnus, 
and a few others. 

^ Henke ap. Bescoe, Leo X. vol. iii. 
p. U7. 
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towards the end of the fifteenth century the press began to tell 
on the other side, for commoil sense, though terdily, will at last 
prevail. Among the eArliost who attacked the abuses of Rome 
was Nicholas Krebs, called also Cusanus (born *1401), who 
demonstrated the apuriousness of the decretals of Isidore of 
Seville. In his Conjecfura de novissituis teniporihus Cusanus 
foretold the Reformation, and by his tergiversation at the Coun¬ 
cil of Basle did what in him lay to falsify his own prediction. 
Laurentius Valla, who flourished about the same time, in his 
declamation against the donation of Constantine, attacked in a 
tone as violent as Luther's, the corruption of the clergy and the 
temporal power of the Pope. But by far the greatest of all the 
classical philologists who took up their pens against the abuses of 
the Church was Erasmus. His edition of the Greek Testament, 
the first that appeared from the press (1516), served to usher in 
the Reformation. In the Parades is,-or Exhortation, prefixed 
to it, he expresses a hope that the Gospels and St. Paul’s 
Epistles may be read in their native tongues by Scotch and 
Irish, Turks and Saracens ; but though he could express this 
noble wish in his study and rail at monkish abuses, ho was not 
disposed to attempt a reformation of them at the expense of his 
life or even of his personal comfort. He was the man of specula¬ 
tion, not of action; and his selfish and somewhat sensual nature 
excludes him from that class of men whose intrepidity has ren¬ 
dered them the benefactors of their kind. Other labourers in 
the field were the restorers of Hebrew learning and of the study 
of the Old Testament. The Old Covenant was destined again 
to produce the Now, or at all events to restore its purity and 
banish the idolatry of Rome. For many ages God the Father 
had no,t even had an altar. He was regarded as Jewish; and 
one of the characteristics of the Middle Ages was hatred of the 
unbaptized, whether Mahometan or Jew. The importance, how¬ 
ever, attached by the early Reformers to the Hebrew Scriptures 
contributed to give the Reformation an occasional air of gloomy 
fanaticism. John of Wesel was one of the earliest restorers of 
Hebrew learniUg, whose treatise against Indulgences, published 
in 1450, handles the subject in a more exhaustive and uncom¬ 
promising manner than even the theses of Luther.‘ Pico della 
Mirandola, whose learning has perhaps been overrated, was also 
a Hebrew studept. His tract, entitled Adverstis eos qui aliquot 
ejus provositionei theologicas carpebani, addressdfl to his friend, 

' See Ullmann, Reformatoren vor der Reform. S. 283 f. 

I. . C C 
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Lorenzo de’ !Medici, contains many principles of the subsequent 
reformers. Eeuchlin, the pupil of Wesel and friend of Pico, 
was another distinguished Hebraist. Reuchlin maintained in 
his book De Verho mirlfi.eo, that the Jews alone had known the 
Word of (iod. His literary quarrel with the monks of Cologne, 
in wliieh ho succeeded in rescuing piles of Hebrew literature 
from *tho flames to which they had been condemned by the 
Dominicans, is one of the most striking events that harbingcred 
the Reformation (1500). Ulrich von Hutten lent the aid of his 
Immour. His bantering Dpistolen ohscuroriim Dirorum, written 
to ridicule the monks—which, in coiiSequenco, perhaps, of their 
bad Latin and palpable absurdities, were at first supposed by 
the monks themselves to proceed from their friends—served to 
cover them with ineffaceable ridicule.^ 

In this state of things Martin Luther arose. He was the son 
of a poor miner, and was born at Eisleben in Upper Saxony, 
November lOth, 11.83. In his fourteenth year his parents put 
him to school at Magdeburg ; and so extreme was his poverty, that 
while imbibing the rudiments of that learning which enabled him 
to shako the Papal throne and deprive it of half its subjects, he 
was obliged to eke out a scanty subsistence by singing and 
begging from door to door. Ho subsequently attended another 
school at Eisenach, and in 1501 entered tile University of Erfurt. 
Hero his progress in learning was I’apid, but at the same time 
marked by a vigorous originality of mind. He began to regard 
with contemjjt the scholastic philosopliy which formed the staple 
education t)f the time ; while the study of the Bible made a deep 
impression on him. In 1503 ho took his degree of Master in 
Philosophy. Symptoms of that morbid melancholy which often 
dai’kened the course of his future life had already begun to show 
themselves; which being increased by a severe illness and the 
sudden death by lightning of a friend named Alexis, whom ho 
tenderly lovqd, he resolved to renounce the world, and in 1505 
entered a convent of Augustinian or Austin friars at Erfurt. 
Here in 1507 he was ordained priest. Staupitz, Provincial of the 
order in those parts, perceived and encouraged his merit; and he 
was appointed succes-sively Professor of Philosophy and of Theo¬ 
logy in the University of Wittenberg, then.recently founded by 
Frederick the Wise, Elector of Saxony. Here he lectured on 

' For an acconnC of Reuchlin's con- ichreihungm beriMi-mfer Manner. Tlie 
troversy, see Von der Hardt, Hixf. Lit. Ejiistolce ohsc. Virorum were pubGshed 
lief, pars ii.; and Meiner's LtbtnfU- by Aldus in 1515. 
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the writings of Ai-istotle, but was often bold enough to contro¬ 
vert the doctrines of that philosopher. 

A short visit to Rome, in 1510, on business connected with his 
order afforded Luther a glimpse of the state of religion and the 
manners of its ecclesiastical professors in the capital of Christen¬ 
dom ; and he used to say in after life that he would not have 
missed the sight for a thousand florins. Romo was then beginning 
to clothe herself in all the magnificence of modern art: the vast 
basilica of St. Peter was rising from its foundations; Raphael 
and Michael Angelo were adorning her churches and palaces \\ath 
their masterpieces ; yet neiijior her treasures of modern art, nor 
the monuments of her former grandeur, seem to have excited any 
emotions of surprise or delight in the mind of Luther, who had 
no relish for anything but the religious questions in which ho was 
absorbed. Ho treasured up the impressions of wonder and disgust 
with which he beheld the lives of the clergy; at seeing the war¬ 
like Pontiff Julius II. parading the streets on his white chargor, 
and the priests performing with careless indifference and ill-con- 
coaled atheism the most sacred functions of their calling.’ Thus 
forewarned against the abuses of the Church by ocular inspection, 
as well as by his own study and the opinions of those learned and 
enlightened men who had begun to assail them, Luther needed 
only an adequate occasion to call him forth as a reformer; and 
this was afforded by the unblushing effrontery of the Romish 
clergy in the traffic of indulgences. 

Indulgences were at first merely a remission of punishments 
ordered to repentant sinners by the Church, and in this view 
their origin is lost in antiquity. If a penitent showed symptoms 
of reformation his canonical penance might be mitigated, or its term 
shortened; or it might bo commuted altogether to works of 
charity and exorcises of piety. In this latter form the crusade.s 
gave a groat impulse to indulgences; Pope Urban II., in the 
Council of Clermont (1090), having promised a plenary indulgence 
to all who took part in the first crusade. Indulgences wore aftff;’- 
wards extended to those who took arms against European here¬ 
tics ; and afterwards, by Boniface VIII., in 1300, to those who 

' For example, in consecrating the against the clergy from the pulpit by- 

elements at Mass, some of them would Savonarola only a few years before: 
mutter, very trulv indeed, but with a “ Di«!ono che Dio non ha provvidenza del 
disgraceful levity'. Pants es,j>ania manebis; mondo, <-he tutto e a caso, e non redono 
vinum cs, vinum tnanelfis, Melch. Adam, che nel sacramento sia Cristo."— Preciica, 
in Vita Luther 104l(od. 1653). The ap. Villari, Uloria def Savonarola, vol. ii. 
same charge of atheism, and disbelief in p. 4. 
transubstantiation, had been thundered 
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celebrated the Jubilee at Rome.' The chief sources of the abuse 
of irajulgences wore the doctrine of Purgatory, established in the 
tenth century, and the invention by Halesius in the thirteenth 
century of tlte sj^ianhial treasure of the Church, consisting of the 
infinitely superabundant merits of the Redeemer, and in a lower 
degree the superabundant merits of all the Saints, which the 
Church, and especially the Pope, its head, could apply by way of 
satisfaction to those who had fallen away from Divine grace,*but 
were now repentant and absolved. 

The doctrinO of indulgences was erected into an article of faith 
by a bull of Pope Clement VI., in I'JJd.* In the earlier times, 
the privilege of granting these pardons was exercised with an 
endurable moderation. They could be partially dispensed by 
bishops ns well ns by the Pope; nor was a money payment always 
exacted for them, but some act of piety qt charity, as the giving 
of alms, or a pilgrimag-e to Rome or to some holy place. But 
in process of time, when the income of the Roman See began to 
decline, the I’opes became more and more alive to the pecuniary 
profit that might be derived from the sale of indulgences, which, 
by the beginning of the sixteenth century, they had completely 
monopolized.’ No pains were taken to conceal the fact that the 
sale of indulgences was regarded as one of the ordinary sources of 
Papal revenue; n.ay, the traffic was considered so legitimate, that 
the grant of an indulgence was sometimes solicited from thePopeby 
tem])or.al Princes when they wanted to raise money. Thus, Elector 
Prederick III. of Saxony obtained an indulgence grant from the 
Pope in order to erect a bridge over the Elbe at Torgau with the 
proceeds.^ In 1508 Pope Julius II. opened a sale of indulgences 
in Hungary, but was moderate enough to take only one third of 
the produce for the building of St. Peteris, leaving the remainder 
to defray the expenses of the Venetian war.® The trade became 
at length so ]n-ofltable as to excite the envy of the civil magistrate, 
and induce.him to claim a share of the profits. In 1500 the 
Imperial government wo\ild allow the Papal Legate to issue indul¬ 
gences in Germany only on condition of receiving a third of the 
'“produce. The Pope’s agents openly disposed of the privilege by 

* Ullmann, Hrformatomi ror i}< r Ke- the Snl>-commis»aries of Indulgence, ap. 

formation, S. aOO tt’. Merle d’Aubigiie, liv. iii. eh. 1; lianke, 

> For the dta-trine of Indulgonees see DeiiAtcke Geseh. ll. i. S. 310. 
the decretal of Pope Leo X. in the Ap- ♦ Ldscher, Reformatums Acta, B. i. S. 
pendix to Hoacoe's Xto A'., No. cli.x. 98 . * 

* Each fom» of Indnlgence hud a price ‘ Engel, GescS. dcs ungarisch. Reiches, 
proportioned to its object and extent. See B. iii. S. 143. 

the Instruction of the Archb. of Meniz to 
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auction, and sometimes threw dice for it in taverns over their drink. 
The scandalous way in which the traffic was conducted had al¬ 
ready occasioned many complaints in France, Portugal and Spain, 
in which last country it had been opposed by Cardinal Ximenos 
himself, in 1513.^ Germany was the chief place for this “fair 
of souls," where the produce was farmed by the Fuggers, the 
rich merchants and bankera of Augsburg, just as if it had been 
a tax on leather or an excise upon wine. In vain had the prac¬ 
tice been hold up to ridicule before the time of Luther by the 
wits of Nm'emberg, then the literary centre of Germany ; the 
German money still flowed.abundantly towards Romo, where it 
was called Peccata Germanorum, or the “ sins of the Germans." 

The extravagant expenditure of Leo X., who was reproached 
after his death with having spent the revenues of three Popes— 
namely, that of hia predecessor Julius II., his own, and his suc¬ 
cessor’s—led him to raise money in every possible way, without 
any regard to the dignity of the Holy 8eo. In the Concordat 
with Francis I. he had sacrificed the spiritual claims of the Church 
for the sake of worldly profit; ho had endeavoured to wring largo 
sums from Europe under pretence of a crusade; and he now 
pushed the lucrative and commodious trade of indulgences with 
more vigour than ever. Commissaries were appointed to collect 
the revenue arising from it, the chief of whom, Arcimboldi, a 
Milanese doctor of laws, and Apostolic prothonotary and referen¬ 
dary, had a commission extending over the greater part of Ger¬ 
many, including Denmark and Sweden. It was in the first of 
these countries, however, that ho was most successful. A Liibock 
chronicle of the year 151G complains bitterly of Arcimboldi’s ill- 
gotten gains, part of which he had laid out in silver kettles and 
frying-pans—a piece of luxury unheard of even among Princes. 
He was accompanied by a man of business, named Anthony de 
Wele, who collected the cash; but this factotum was strangled 
one night in a brothel at Liibeck, and his body thrown down a 
privy.® 

It was, however, the proceedings under another commission, 
granted by the Pope to Albert of Brandenburg, Archbishop «>/ 
Mentz and Magdeburg, and Primate of Germany, which brought 
the Pope’s agents into collision with Luther. Albert was a young 
prelate fond of pcftnp and pleasure, and with great taste for build¬ 
ing; habits whicjn bad plunged him into, debt, and had compelled 

* Gomez, Vita XimenU, in gcho tt. H is- * Rathmann, Gtsch. v. Magdeburg, B, 
pania illustrata, t. i. p. 1065. '**'"*' iU. S. 302. 
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him to borrow from the Fuggers 30,000 florins to pay the 
fees for his pallium; a sum which it seemed impossible to raise 
in his already well-drained dominions. To this needy Elector 
one John Tetzel ofiTered his services, a Dominican friar, and 
native of Leipsic, who had been already engaged in the traffic 
under Arcimboldi. Tetzel and his myrmidons were men noto- 
liously infamous; they did not scruple to help themselves from 
what passed through their hands; and the Apostolic controller 
at Mentz refused to have anything to do with them. But Albert’s 
need was pressing; Tetzel’s merits as a clever and unscrupulous 
agent were great; he promised a goodly harvest, and a con¬ 
trivance was adopted to prevent him from reaping more than his 
due share of it. The keys of the chests containing the contri¬ 
butions of the faithful were deposited in the hands of the Bug¬ 
gers, in whose presence or that of their clerks the chests were to 
be opened; when, after deducting all expenses of collection, a 
portion of the proceeds was to be placed to the credit of the 
Pope and the balance to that of the collectors. 

Albert’s episcopal principalities of Magdeburg and Halberstadt 
were first selected as the scene of Totzel’s operations; whore the 
pulpits were tuned, and the clergy instructed to recommend the 
benefits which he offered. Tetzel went about in a coach with 
three horses provided for him by the Fuggers. When he entered 
a town the Papal bull under which he acted was carried before 
him on a splendid cushion; then followed a procession of priests 
and friars, magistrates and burgesses, teachers and scholars; 
and the rear was brought up by a motley crowd, singing hymns 
and carrying banners and wax tapers. In this way Tetzel pro¬ 
ceeded to church. After service he opened his market, painted 
the torments of Purgatory in the darkest colours, expatiated on 
the virtue of indulgences, and inculcated that as soon as the price 
of one rang in the box, the liberated soul ascended at once to 
heaven.^ For those who were more anxious about their own 
state than that of their departed friends he had wares of another 
kind ; pardons available for all possible or even impossible^ sins, 
>jLethor already perpetrated or to Jse committed hereafter: which 
he absolved without any reference to the irksome conditions of 
repentance and amendment prescribed by the Church.® . 

' -“ qui statim, ut jactus nutnmus ’ Some of thoSe letters of indulgence 

in cisairi tinnierit, evolare dicunt nni- have been preserved, and Von der Hardt 
mam.’’—Luther, 7'hcsis 27. has printed one in his Hist. Lit. Jiff. pt. 

’ “Etiani,utaiunt,Jperinipossibilequis iv. p. 4. He he.s also given a cut of 
matrem Lei violasset, quin possit solvi.”— the case which contained it. There was- 
Luther's Briefe, B. i. S. 68, De Wette. attsiStied to it hy a silken cord a seal in 
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In the course of his trade Tetzol came to Jiiterbock, a town 
near Wittenberg, and his proceedings were thus brought under 
the immediate notice of Luther. Nothing could bo more calcu¬ 
lated to excite the Augustinian monk’s indignation than that 
justification, the precious reward of a lively faith, should bo 
procured for money ! With characteristic vehemence ho de¬ 
nounced these indulgences from the pulpit, and positively refused 
absolution to those who bought them. In order to alarm him, 
Tetzel, who was a member of the Dominican Inquisition, caused 
fires to be freqiiently lighted in the market-place, as a hint of 
the fate which might overtake the opponents of the Pope and 
his indulgences. So far, however, from frightening Luther, this 
proceeding served only to animate his courage; and, on the 
81st of October, 1017, he posted on the door of the Castle 
Church at Wittenberg those memorable theses, which, though 
even Luther himself had then no conception of it, were in fact 
the beginning of the Refoi’mation. On the following day ho 
sent these theses, ninety-five in number, to the Elector Albert 
with a lettey.^ 

It was fortunate for Luther’s cause that ho lived under such 
a Prince as the then Elector of Saxony. Frederick was, indeed, 
a devout Catholic; he had made a pilgrimage to Palestine, and 
had enriched All Saints’ Church at Wittenberg with relics for 
which he had given largo sums of money. His attention, how¬ 
ever, was now entirely engrossed by his new University, and he 
was unwilling to cflTer up to men like Tetzel so great an ornament 
of it as Dr. Martin Luther, since whose appointment at Witten¬ 
berg the number of students had so wonderfully increased as to 
throw the Universities of Erfurt and Leipsic quite into the shade. 
He was at variance too with the Elector Albert, and unwilling 
that ho should extort the price of his pallium from Upper Saxony; 
and ho therefore suffered Luther to take his own way. Frederick 
was quite able to protect him. He was completely master in his own 
dominions, and as one of the seven Electors was almost as much 
respected throughout Germany as the Emperor himself, who, besidc.s 
his limited power, was deterred by his political views from no-' 
ticing the quarrel. Luther had thus full liberty to prepare the 

red wax prosentinp the bust of St. Peter, ■ Those theses will l)e found in Von 
holding a key in the right hand and a der Hardt, Hint. Lit. Uef. pt. iv. p. 16, 
book in the loft; below is the triple in Lbsoher, B. i. S. 438, If., and in the 
crown with two mossed keys, and the Apjwndix to Ranke's Deutneh Geschirhte 
legend : “ S. Eabriee S. Petri de Urbe,’’ irn ZtiialUr der Reformation (B. v. S. 170 
that is, the seal of the building of St. if.), printed verbatim from the original in 
Peter's at Rome. Cf. Lbscher,B. i. S. 378. the royal library at Berlin. 
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great movement which was to ensue, by those vigorous sermons 
and treatises which showed him so well qualified to become its 
leader. 

The contempt entertained by Pope Leo X. for the whole affiiir 
was also favourable to Luther; for Frederick might not at first 
have been inclined to defend him against the Court of Rome. 
Towards the end of 1517 Tetzel caused counter theses to be 
drawn up by Wimpina, a celebrated theologian of that period, 
which he published at the University of Frankfort-on*Oder. 
Silvester Prieria?, a Dominican and major-duomo of the Apos¬ 
tolic Palace, also published a reply, but so coarsely and unskil¬ 
fully drawn up,^ that it did full as much harm to the cause of 
Rome as the attack of Luther. The Pope was indeed unfortunate 
in his advocates. Hoogstraaten, another Dominican, who had 
made himself ridiculous in his controversy with Reuchlin; also 
took part in the dispute, and earnestly pressed the Pope to 
commit Luther’s writings to the flames. But Leo, who was 
entirely given up to classical, it might almost be said to pagan, 
tastes and predilections, and regarded with aversion all theo¬ 
logical disputes, turned a deaf ear to the suggestion of the 
officious friar; nay, he even aflfected to praise Brother Martin 
Luther as a man of a fine genius, and to regard the whole affair 
as a mere quarrel of envious monks.* This last view was com¬ 
mon enough in that age, and has since been frequently repeated, 
but without any adequate foundation. It was said that the 
Augustinians were offended at being deprived by the Dominicans 
of the profitable traffic in indulgences, and that they found a 
selfish champion in Luther; a charge, however, w^iich is refuted, 
not only by Luther’s general character, but also by the fact that 
he was earnestly besought by the prior and sub-prior of his con¬ 
vent to desist from his attacks upon indulgences, as calculated to 
bring upon the Augustiniari order the suspicion of heresy.* 

Luther, however, found a more formidable opponent in Dr, 
John Eok of In'golstadt, a theologian of great learning and talent, 
with whom he had formerly been acquainted. In a book entitled 
OJjeUsk^ {Ohelisci}*^ck pointed out the similarity between Luther’s 
doctrines and those of the Bohemian heretics i and as the very 

_ ‘ Amon^ other things Prierias said in ingegno, e cho coteste erano invidie 
his dedication, that he was very anxious fratesche.”—Bahdellc, ap. Menzol, A'eutre 
to try whether this Martin'had a nose of Cretch. dA- Deutscken, B. i. S. 30. 
iron and & head of brass. Seckendorf, > Marheineke, der DeuUchen, 

Vomm. lib. i. ^ 16. Thf coarseness was He/. B. i. S. 66. 

nofr all on Lather's side. * That is, Notes, on Luther’s Theses. 

3 “ Frate Martino hareva an bellissimo 
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name of Hussite was detested in Germany, this caused many to 
keep aloof who would otherwise have been disposed to join 
Luther. Luther’s answer to this treatise, entitled Asterisks, 
contained such stinging remarks on Eck’s learning and talents, 
that he never rested till he had engaged the Pope in the matter. 
Luther was encouraged by George Spalatinus, a man of great 
influence, who was at once private secretary and Court preacher 
of the Elector Frederick t but above all he was supported by his 
principle that the Scriptures contain the sole rule of faith, and 
that their authority is far above that of all doctors of the Church, 
Papal bulls, or oven decrees of Councils. At the same time, 
Luther’s enthusiasm was tempered with an admirable discretion, 
and it was to the uncommon union of these qualities that he owed 
his subsequent success. Thus when, in March, 1518, several 
copies of Tetzel’s theses were brought to Wittenberg and publicly 
burnt by the students, Luther strongly expressed his disappro¬ 
bation of that violent proceeding. 

The Court of Rome at length became more sensible of the 
importance of Luther’s attacks, and in August, 1518, he was 
commanded either to recant, or to appear and answer for his 
opinions at Rome, where Girolamo Ghcnucci, Bishop of Ascoli, 
had been appointed his judge. Luther had not as yet dreamt of 
throwing ofi" his allegiance to the Roman See. In the preceding 
klay he had addressed a letter to the Pope himself, stating his 
views in a firm but modest and respectful tone, and declaring 
that ho could not retract them. The Elector Frederick, at the 
instance of the University of Wittenberg, which trembled for the 
life of its bold professor, prohibited Luther’s journey to Rome, 
and suggested that the question should be decided in Germany 
by impartial judges. About the same time kfaximilian, who was 
then presiding over the Diet at Augsburg, addressed a letter to 
the Roman Pontiff, requesting him to take effectual steps to 
extinguish the dangerous and pestilent doctrines then rife in 
Germany. Accordingly Loo bade his Legate at the Augsburg 
Diet forthwith to summon Luther to appear before him. On this 
occasion the Apostolic Legate in Germany was Cardinal Thom".3* 
di Vio, better known by the name of Cajetanus, derived from his 
native city of Gaeta; a prelate of such liberal opinions as even 
to have incurred •a suspicion of heresy. His instructions were 
that, if Luther reganted, he was to be pardoned; if he peisisted 
in his opinions, he was to be imprisoned till further orders; and 
if these proceedings djd not produce the desired effect, then he 
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and his followers were to be excommunicated, and all places that 
sheltered him laid under an interdict. Thus, in consonance with 
the Papal assumption of infallibility, the whole question was pre¬ 
judged, and Luther’s writings were regarded as containing their 
own condemnation. 

Luther set out for Augsburg on foot provided with several 
letters of recommendation from the Elector, and at Augsburg he 
got a safe conduct from the Emperor Maximilian. The latter, 
though averse to Luther’s heresies, seems to have regarded him 
as a person who might be useful in his quarrels with the Popo, 
and had recommended him to Frederick as one of whom there 
might some time or other bo need.' Luther appeared before Caje- 
tanus, October 12th, at whose feet ho fell; but it was soon ap¬ 
parent that no agreement could bo expected. The Cardinal and 
Luther started from opposite premisses. Deep in the traditionary 
lore of the Chiu*ch, Cajetanus drew all his arguments from the school¬ 
men, which the Wittenberg professor answered by appealing to 
the Scriptures; and thus the more they discussed the matter the 
wider and more irreconcilable became their divergence. Luther’s 
offer to appeal to the Universities of Basle, Freiburg, Louvain, 
and Paris, was regarded as an additional insult to the infallible 
Church. Cajetanus, who had at first behaved with great mode¬ 
ration and politeness, grew warm, demanded an unconditional 
retraction, forbade Luthor again to appear before him till he was 
prepared to make it, and threatened him with the censures of the 
Church. The fate of Huss stared Luther in the face, and he de¬ 
termined to fly. His patron Staupitz procured him a horse, and 
on the 20th of October, Langemantol, a magistrate of Augsburg, 
caused a jiostern in the walls to be opened for him before day had 
well dawned. Enveloped in his monk’s frock, so inconvenient 
for an equestrian, Luther rode that day between thirty and forty 
miles without drawing bridle, and then, weary and almost faint¬ 
ing, sunk to sU‘op on a heap of straw. On the following day he 
resumed his'"journey, and reached Wittdhberg in safety on the 
dlst of October, the anniversary of the publication of his theses. 

' .. Cajetanus now wrote to the Elector Frederick complaining of 
Luther’s refractory departure from Augsburg, and requiring 
either that he should be sent to Rome or at least be banished 
from Saxony. Frederick was long undecided as to the course he 
should pursue, and so uncertain were Luther’s prospects that he 
made preparations for his departure, and even took leave of his 

' Ranke’s Popes, vol. i. p, 86 (Mrs. Austin’s transl.). 
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community in a farewell sermon. He resolved to proceed to 
France, erroneously thinking, because the University of Paris 
had frequently opposed the Pope, that he should find safety in 
that country. At length, just on the eve of his departure, he re¬ 
ceived an intimation from Frederick that he might remain at 
Wittenberg. Before the close of the year he gained an acces.sion 
of strength by the arrival of Melanchthon, a pupil of Reuchlin, 
who had obtained the appointment of Professor of Greek at 
Wittenberg. 

Frederick offered a fresh disputation at Wittenberg ; but LeoX. 
adopted a course more consonant with the pretensions of an 
infallible Church by issuing a bull dated November 9th, 1518, 
which, without adverting to Luther or his opinions, explained 
and enforced the doctrine of indulgences. It failed, however, to 
produce the desired effect; for though Luther often protested his 
readiness to bow to the decision of the Holy See, and had even 
left behind him at Augsburg an appeal to the Pope when ho 
should be better informed, he rejected the bull and appealed to a 
General Council. Leo now tried the effects of seduction. Carl 
von Miltitz, a Saxon nobleman, canon of Mentz, Treves, and 
Meissen, and one of the Papal chamberlains, through whose 
influence Leo^s consent had been obtained to the hearing of 
Luther’s cause at Augsburg instead of Rome, was despatched to 
the Elector Frederick with the present of the golden rose, and 
with instructions to put an end, as beat he might, to the Lutheran 
schism. On his wa^ through Germany, Miltitz soon perceived that 
three-fourths of the people were in fjuthor’s favour; nor was his 
reception at the Wittenberg Court of a nature to afford much en¬ 
couragement. Frederick did not seem particularly enchanted 
with the golden rose, although Leo had I'ccoinmended it to him as 
usual in a letter describing how lie had himself blessed it, anointed 
it with holy chrism, and sprinkled it with odoriferous musk; and 
pointing out that it was a gift of deep mystery bestowed only 
once a year on some distinguished Prince who had deserved well 
of the Holy See.^ Such were the toys devised by the Roman ^ 
Court to cajole the political leaders of Europe. Frederick, how¬ 
ever, declined the ceremony of receiving the rose at a public 
interview, and desired that it might be transmitted to him through 
an officer of his*Court; nay, he is even said to have treated the 
mysterious gift,with a ridicule bordering on profanity, ‘in fact, 
respect for ecclesiastical authority had sunte much lower in 

‘ ’ Seckendorf, Comrncnf, % 47. 
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Germany than was dreamt of at'Rome, and Miltitz found with 
astonishment that Tetzel could not quit Leipsic with safety.^ The 
Papal envoy saw the necessity for conciliation. Having obtained 
an interview with Luther at Altenburg, Miltitz persuaded him to 
promise that he would be silent, provided a like restraint were 
placed upon his adversaries. On this occasion all theological 
disputes were avoided, for which, indeed, Miltitz would probably 
not have been qualified. Luther was even induced to address a 
letter to the Pope, in which, in humble terms, he expressed his 
regret that his jnotives should have been misinterpreted, and 
solemnly declared that he did not me^ to dispute the power and 
authority of the Pope and the Church of Rome, which he con¬ 
sidered superior to everything except Jesus Christ alone.* In 
the same letter, however, he plainly intimated that his writings 
and tenets had already spread so widely, and penetrated so 
deeply in Germany, that it would no longer be possible to revoke 
them. 

On leaving Altenburg, 'Miltitz proceeded to pay a visit to 
Tetzel at Leipsic, and found him in the Pauline Convent, which 
he durst not quit for fear of the people. Here Miltitz upbraided 
him severely for his conduct in the sale of indulgences, which he 
said had caused all the evil consequences which followed, and so 
alarmed Tetzel with threats of calling him to an account, that his 
death, which took place soon after, was ascribed to fear and 
vexation. Miltitz then returned to Rome, flattering himself that 
he had settled this weighty business by his skilful conduct. But 
though he had achieved a temporary success, he was far from 
being a discreet negotiator. He frequently got fuddled with 
wine, when he would blab out secrets respecting the Pope and 
the Roman Curia which were very damaging, and were subse¬ 
quently made use of at the Diet of Worms. 

The Emperor Maximilian was now dead, and the Elector Frede¬ 
rick had assumed the vicariat of that part of Germany which was 
governed by fsaxon law; a circumstance necessarily favourable to 
the Reformation, especially as the Pope, wishing to conciliate 
Frederick for the ensuing election, forbore to fulminate any 
sentence of excommunication against Luther. • Charles’s obliga¬ 
tions to Frederick for the Imperial Crown also induced him to 
treat the Lutherans with forbearance for some time after his ac- 
cessioni Another motive disposed him the same ^vay. We have 
seen that Ferdinand the Catholic had rendered the Spanish 
' Luther’s Wtrke, B. xv. S. 86U ff. • Luther’s Briefe, Th. ii. S. 283, De Wette. 
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Inquisition an engine of government, detested by his subjects and 
regarded with a jealous eye by Romo. In the disturbances 
which took place in Spain after Charles’s accession, the Cortes of 
Aragon had prevailed upon Leo X. to issue briefs, by which the 
constitution of that tribunal was greatly altered, and its proceed¬ 
ings brought nearer to the forms of common law; and Charles, 
annoyed by this circumstance, sent an ambassador to Romo in 
the spring of 1520 to procure a revocation of the briefs. The 
affair of Luther was at that time creating much anxiety and 
debate in the Roman Consistory; and in a letter of May 12th, 
1520, we find the ambassador advising his master to go into Ger¬ 
many and show some favour “ to a certain Martin Luther,” who 
by his discourses gave much trouble to the Roman Court; and 
this method of annoying and opposing the Pope was accordingly 
adopted by the Emperor.’ 

The truce effected by IMiltitz lasted only a few months. It 
was broken by a public disputation to which Dr. Eck challenged 
Bodenstein, a Leipsic professor, better known by the name of 
Carlstadt, which was held in that town at the very time of the 
Imperial election. It was permitted by Duke George of Saxony, 
who regularly attended, a zealous opponent of the Lutherans, 
in whoso dominions Leipsic lay. This disputation, in which 
Luther took part, began in the Ploissenburg, June 27th, 1519, 
and lasted nineteen days. It had the usual fate of all such dis¬ 
cussions, and served only still further to embroil the question. 
The animosity displayed on both sides was so great, that watch¬ 
men armed with partisans were stationed in the inns to prevent 
fights between the students attached to different sides; each 
party claimed the victory, and the students of Leipsic and Witten¬ 
berg came to blows about the conclusion, though the greater part 
of them had fallen asleep during the argument. In the opinion 
of the majority, however, Eck carried off the palm. He was pre¬ 
cisely suited for such an arena; a big burly man with a stentorian 
voice, a prodigious memory, vast learning, great readiness, and 
an inexhaustible flow of words. Melanchthon admits the admira¬ 
tion which he* excited,* and on the whole, the discussion ratlier' 
damaged Luther for a time. The Elector Frederick was some¬ 
what shaken by a letter addressed to him by Eck, till he was re¬ 
assured by anoAor from Erasmus in favour of Luther.* Erasfnus, 

* Llorente, Hist. la Inquisicion, cap. * See a passage in this letter, which is 

xi. art. ir. ^16. • not inserted amf|pg those of Erasmus, in 

* See his Letter to CKcolampadius in Seckendorf's Comm, de Lutheran. ^61. 
Jortin’s Erasmm, App. No. xviii. 
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who confesses that be had not rea(J Luther's books, was induced 
to take his part from disgust at the cry raised against himself by 
the monk party. 

The Leipsic disputation was preceded and followed by a host 
of controversies. The whole mind of Germany was in motion, 
and it was no longer with Luther alone that Rome had to con¬ 
tend. All the celebrated names in art and literature sided with 
the Reformation j Erasmus, Ulrich von Hutten, Melanchthon, 
Lucas Cranach, Albert Diirer, and others. Hans Sachs, the 
Meistersiinger of Nuremberg, composed in Luther's honour the 
pretty song called The Wittenber^.Nightingale."^ Silvester 
von Schaumburg and Franz von Sickingen invited Luther to 
their castles in case he were driven from Saxony; and Schaum¬ 
burg declared that a hundred more Franconian knights were 
ready to protect him. Luther, however, always protested his 
aversion, to the use of physical force, and fortunately there was 
no occasion to resort to it, as the Elector Frederick became daily 
more convinced that his doctrines were founded in Scripture. 
In a letter which ho addressed to the Papal Curia, April 1st, 
1520, Frederick in vain endeavoured to open its eyes to the new 
state of things in Germany, and pointed out that any attempt to 
put down Luther by mere force, and without refuting his doc¬ 
trines, could end in nothing but distui-bance and detriment to 
the authority of the Church 

Meanwhile Luther had made great strides in his opinions 
since the publication of his theses. From a mere objector 
against indulgences he had begim to impugn many of the 
essential doctrines of the Romish Church ; and so far from any 
longer recognizing the paramount authority of the Pope, or even 
of a General Council, he was now disposed to submit to no rule 
but the Bible. The more timid spirits were alarmed at his bold¬ 
ness, and even Frederick himself exhorted him to moderation. 
It must bo acknowdedged, indeed, that Luther sometimes damaged 
his cause by the intemperance of his language; an instance of 
which is afforded by the remarkable letter which he addressed 
to Leo X., April Gth, 1520, as a dedication to his treatise De 
Libertate Christiana, which is filled with the coarsest abuse 
of the Roman Court, while the Pope himself is treated with a 
sardastic irony.® Allowance, however,, must be made for the 

’ Hans 'Jachs, Gedichte, Th. ii. S. 139. this letter to be ApWl 6th, and that it 
(ed. 1810).^ ,, consequently preceded the Fwal bull of 

* liUthcr's Werke, B. xv. S. 1666. excommunication. Xife of Leo X. vol. 

* Boscoe has shown the true date of iv. p. 17, note (ed. 1827). 
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manners of the times. Lutlier, 4 >,s a modern writer* has observed, 
was certainly well grounded in all the slang of Eisleben; but his 
rude and ponderous battle-axe cut the knot on which the more 
polished but feebler sword of Erasmus or Molanchthon would 
have failed to make an impression. 

The letter just alluded to was, perhaps, the immediate cause 
of the famous bull, “ Exurge Domino,” which Leo fulminated 
against Luther, June 15th, 1520. The bull, which is conceived 
in mild terms, formally condemned forty-one propositions ex¬ 
tracted from Luther’s works, allowed him sixty days to recant, 
invited him to Rome, if he pleased to come, under a safe conduct, 
and required him to cease from preaching and writing, and to 
bum his published treatises. If he did not conform within the 
above period he was condemned as a notorious and irreclaimable 
heretic; all Christian Princes and Powers were required to seize 
him and his adlierents, and to send them to Rome; and all places 
that gave them shelter were threatened with an interdict.® 

The bull was forwarded to Archbishop Albert of Mentz ; but 
in North Germany great difficulty was found in publishing it. 
The Germans were disgusted that Eck, who had been very 
officious in procuring the bull, should bo appointed as Papal 
Legato to superintend the execution of it; a man who, besides 
being the personal enemy of Luther, was not of sufficient rank 
and consequence for such a post; and at Leipsic Eck found it 
necessary to take refuge in the same convent that had before 
protected Tetzel. The Emperor seized the opportunity to push 
his negotiations respecting the Spanish Inquisition, and plainly 
told the Papal Nuncio that he should be willing to gratify the 
Pope in the matter of the bull, provided that His Holiness in 
return would desist from supporting his enemies. Leo accepted 
these conditions. The Grand Inquisitor in Spain was instructed 
no longer to support the demands of the Aragonese Cortes ; and 
at length, in January, 1521, the Pope agreed to cancel the briefs 
which he had issued respecting the Inquisition.® Thus Charles’s 
view of the great religious question which was agitating Ger¬ 
many was made subservient to the interests of his government' 
in Spain; whilst the Pope, on his side, was ready to sacrifice the 
Spaniards in order to crash an enemy in Germany. 

The bull was«a poor, wordy composition, dark in its philo- 

’ Scblosser, Wdtg^ch. B. xi. S. 337. ® Pallavicini, 1st. del Cone, ai Trento, 

® The bull is priated in extensu by lib. i. o. 24 j LIore(jte, Hist. Crit. de la In- 
Roscoe,f5«i. App. No. clxxxiii. Cf. Bay- guiskion, cap. xi. art. iv. 
nald. Ann.Eccl. anno 1520, t. xii. p. 289. 
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sophy, obsolete in its theology, \^ 5 ifch magniloquent but unmean¬ 
ing apostrophes to Christ, Peter, Paul, and all the Saints. 
Hutten published it with notes and an appendix, in which he 
turned it into ridicule. Its effect upon Luther was to make 
him write more daringly. Almost simultaneously with the bull 
had appeared his Appeal to the Emperor and German Nobles 
(June 23rd, 1520), in which he rejected the notion that the 
priesthood is a distinct and privileged order in the State, and 
advocated the marriage of priests. In the course of the summer 
he published lijs treatise on the Mass, and another on the Baby¬ 
lonish captivity of the Church. In iheso. works he denied the 
sacrifice of the Mass, censured the withholding of the cup, and 
reduced the seven sacraments of the Church to three—Baptism, 
Penance, and the Lord’s Supper. Miltitz, who had not given 
up all hopes of mediation, had another interview with Luther at 
Lichtenberg, in the middle of October, and succeeded in per¬ 
suading him to write to the Pope. In this letter Luther, while 
protesting that ho did not mean to say anything against the 
Pope’s person or the Catholic Church, gave vent to many coarse 
and unwelcome truths; and a little after he published his tract 
Against the Bull of the Antichrist, in which he mot the Pope with 
his own weapons, handing him over to Satan with his bull and 
all his decretals, in case he persisted in his wrath. 

During this crisis of his histoiy Luther’s fate entirely depended 
on the Elector Frederick. In the autumn the Papal Legates, 
Aleandcr and Caraccioli, met that Prince at Cologne, where he 
was awaiting the Emperor’s return from Aix-la-Chapolle, and, 
in conformity with a Papal brief with which they were provided, 
entreated him either to punish Luther or to send him prisoner to 
Eome. On this occasion Frederick consulted Erasmus, who 
happened to be likewise at Cologne. Erasmus remained in his 
former favourable opinion of Luther; he censured indeed his 
violent language, but admitted that he had laid his finger on 
many abuses.* “ Luther,” he observed, “ has erred in two things: 
in touching the crown of the Pontiff and the stomachs of the 
ymonks.”* Frederick, in his answer to the Legates, adopted the 
advice of Erasmus, which coincided entirely with his oy^n opinion; 
he proposed that before Luther’s books were burnt he should 
first bo judged by a council of learned ,and trustworthy men, and 
his doctrines condemned by authority of $cripture. Luther 
continued to enjoy at Wittenberg all his foriner freedom, and 
* SIcidan, Comm. lib. ii. p. 48 sq. 
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proceeded to make still bolder attacks on the Pope’s authorit}’^. 
On the 17th of November he published a formal appeal against 
the bull to a General Council, which, besides that it was couched 
in terms of the most virulent abuse against the Pope, was .an act 
that had been declared heretical by Pius II. and Julius II. ’ On 
December 10th, Luther consummated his rebellion by taking that 
final stop which rendered it impossible for him to recede. On 
Hhe bank of the Elbe, outside the Elster Gate of Wittenberg, under 
an oak which has now disappeared through ago, but whoso place 
the piety of a later generation has supplied with another, Luther, 
in presence of a large body^ of professors and students, solemnly 
committed with his own hands to the flames the bull by which 
he had been condemned, together with the body of canon law', 
and the writings of Eck and Emsor, his opponents; at the same 
time exclaiming, “ As thou hast vext the holy one of the Lord, 
so may the eternal fire vex and consume theo.”‘ 

On January 3rd, 1521, Luther and his followers were solemnly 
excommunicated by Leo, and an image of him, together with his 
writings, was committed to the flames; but the only fooling excited 
in Luther by this act was one of satisfaction at being delivered 
from obedience to the Pope. At the Diet of Worms, which was 
held soon after, the Emperor having ordered that Luther’s books 
should be delivered up to the magistrates to be burnt, the States 
represented to him the uselessness and impolicy of such a stop, 
pointing out that the doctrines of Luther had already sunk deep 
into the hearts of the people; and they recommended that ho 
should be summoned to Worms and interrogated whether ho 
would recant without any disputation. But they also demanded 
that the abuses of the See of Rome, by which the Gorman nation 
was oppressed, should be reformed ; and, as on some previous 
occasions, they handed in a list of 101 grievances, in which the 
tricks a^jd maladministration of the Roman Court in general, and 
of Leo X. in particular, were denounced in the bitterest terms; 
so that the tone of the paper resembled Hutten’s books or 
Luther’s Appeal to the German Nobles. Even Duke George of 
Saxony, a zealous champion of the Romish Church, submitted' 
twelve particular complaints. Thus, on the eve of Luther’s trial, 
all Germ'any recognized the need of a reformation, though their 

demands referred? to matters of practice rather than of doctrine. 

• 

' Marheineke, B. i* S. 195. Luther’s however, continued to cling to it obsti- 
enmity to the Canon Law arose from its nately, and thti.s inuxded the progress of 
extravagant propositions resj^ting the the Reformation, 
extent' of the Fapal power. The jurists, 

I. D D 
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In compliance with the advice of the States, the Emperor 
issued a mandate, dated March 6th, 1521, summoning Luther to 
appear at Worms within twenty-one days. It was accompanied 
witli a safe conduct,^ and similar instruments were likewise granted 
by the Princes tlirough whose dominions Luther was to travel. 
A herald called Germany ” was appointed to escort him ; and 
the Elector of Saxony instructed tho Bailiff and Council of Witten¬ 
berg to provide him with a guard where necessary, and to tak# 
care that nothing disagreeable befell him on the way. Thus 
Luther, only a few years previously an obscure friar at Erfurt, 
had become, by tho boldness of his opinions, an object of solicitude 
to all Europe. So groat was tho dread he had now begun to in¬ 
spire at Home, that the Pope, as if doubtful of tlie efficacy of his 
previous fulmination, included him in the bull In Ccena Domini, 
ordinaiily read out every Maundy Thursday, in which heretics 
of all sorts, as the Arnoldites, Wiclifites, and others, were com¬ 
prehended. 

Luther’s journey was a kind of triumphal procession. He was 
accompanied ])y Justice Jonas, afterwards Provost of Wittenberg, 
by Nicholaus von Amsdorf, Peter von Schwaven, a Danish noble¬ 
man, and Jerome Schurf, a jurist of Wittenberg. The coach in 
which he ti'avellod was given him by the town of Wittenberg. 
At Weimar, Duke John furnishod him with money to defray his 
travelling expenses. At Erfurt, the scene of his former cloister life, 
forty of tho principal inhabitants on horseback, and a much larger 
number on foot, met him at a distance of nine or ton miles, and 
escorted him into the town. In spite, however, of his enthu¬ 
siastic reception many trembled for his life; and. at Oppenheim 
ho received an admonition from his friend, Spalatin not to pro¬ 
ceed to Wonus lest he should meet the fate of Huss. Luther 
replied in his emphatic way, “Huss has been burnt, yet the tru& 
has not been consumed with him: go I will, be there as many 
devils in Worms as thei’e are tiles upon the house-tops.”^ He 
arrived at Worms on the 16th of April. It was noon, and the 
inhabitants were at dinner; but when the watchman on the tower 
’’of'the Cathedral gave the signal with his trumpet, everybody 
rushed out to soe the famous friar. He sat in an open carriage 
in the habit of an Augustinian ; before him rode the herald in his 
tabard, displaying the Imperial eaglf^; and in this way he was 

II 

' Both the Citation and the Safe Con- Wallenrodt at Kiivigsberg. 
duct ore still extan»; the former in the > Luther’s Roi’p, B. xv. S. 2174; 
RuthVBibliothek at Leipsic; the latter ii. S. 139. 

in the library of Ober-Marschall von . 
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escorted to liis lodgings by a large body of aobles and a crowd 
of citizens. 

In the afternoon of the following day he was conducted into 
the presence of the Diet by Count Pappenheim, hereditary Im¬ 
perial marshal, who walked before him, accompanied by the 
herald. As he was about to enter, the celebrated captain, George 
Frunsberg, tapped him on the shoulder, exclaiming : " Little 
monk, little monk ! thou art doing a more daring thing than I or 
any other captain e^er ventured on in the hottest encounter. 
Put if thou art confident in thy cause, go on, iu God’s name, and 
be of good cheer, for He w41 not forsake thee.” 

Luther at first seemed overawed by the splendour and majesty 
of the assembly before which he appeared, and to cool observers, 
especially foreigners, his bearing did not answer the expectations 
formed of him. In a low and scarcely audible voice he acknow¬ 
ledged himself the author of the books whose titles were read to 
him, and on being asked whether ho would retract them, he re¬ 
quested time for consideration. Many thought be would recant. 
The impression which he made on the Emperor was far from 
favourable, and he remarked that he should never bo converted 
by such a man. But Luther’s hesitation and embarrassment were 
a mere temporary weakness. On the morrow he had recovered 
all his wonted confidence and courage; and though he admitted 
in his interrogation that he had written with unbecoming vii’U- 
lence, he refused to retract any of his opinions, unless refuted by 
the evidence of Sciipture: adding, “ I cannot make an uncon¬ 
ditional sun'endor of my faith, either to the Pope or to General 
Councils, nor can I act against my conscience. Here stand I, I 
cannot do otherwise. , God help me. Amen.” ^ 

The Emperor delivered his written judgment, April 19th. Its 
purport was, that as the haughty doctrine of Luther struck a blow 
at all constituted authority, the Emperor, agreeably to his illus¬ 
trious descent and his Germanfeelings, would use all his endeavours 
to uproot the heresy. He expressed his regret at having so long 
■delayed this work. At present Luther might depart in virtue of 
his safe conduct; but in all other respects ho would be treated as 
a heretic. It was mow the duty of the States to come to a 
Christian resolution on the subject.^ 

Luther has hinfbelf given a detailed account of the proceedings 
at this Diet. \ letter to Lucas Cranach is characteristic : “ I 

* Pallaviciiii, Hb. if c. 26; Luther, ® Raynaldus, an.*1521, t. xii. p. S21; 
Letter to Charles V., De Wette, Th. i. S. Scckendorf, § 97 ; Ranke, Deutsefte Geech. 
."iga B. i. S. 485. 
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thought/' says Luther, “that the Gsesarian Majesty would have 
summoned half a hundred doctors, and so have confuted the monk; 
but all that passed was: 'Are those books thine?' 'Yes.' 
‘ Wilt thou retract them ? ' ' No.' ' Then begone !' Oh, wo 

blind Germans !• how foolish are we to allow the Romanists to 
make such miserable fools and apes of us." ^ 

The Emperor's decision was variously received. The zealous 
I'apists praised it; among the majority of tho people it excited 
great sympathy for Luther, and the deep impression his doctrines 
had made wad unmistakably manifested. Unseemly placards 
were posted in the streets, such as* “Woo to tho land whose 
King is a child ! " while the threats of Hutten, Sickingen, and 
other friends of Luther, alarmed the opponents of the Reforma¬ 
tion. “ Tho Germans ai’ts everywhere so addicted to Luther," 
says Tunstall in a letter to Wolsey from Worms, “that rather 
than ho shall be opjirossed by tho Pope’s authority, a hundred' 
thousand of the people will sacrifice their livcs.”'^ Attempts wore 
privately made by some of the Electors to bring Luther to more 
modei‘ate sevtiments. To tho Archbishop of Treves, who had’ 
asked him to point out some way in which the matter might be 
accommodated, he answered in tho words of Gamaliel; “ If it is the 
work of men, it will peiish ; but if it comes from God, you cannot 
overthrow it. I will rather yield up my body and life, than 
abandon God's true and manifest word."’’ 

There were some, as the Elector Joachim of Brandenburg, who 
proposed to violate Luther’s safe-conduct; but this step was re¬ 
jected by the Emperor and by tho majority of tho Princes. In 
fact, Louis V., Elector Palatine, and the Landgrave Philip of 
Hesse, wore on tho point of declaring themselves in favour of the 
Reformation. Sickingen also was close at hand with a large 
force. Charles V., towards the close of his life, during his retire¬ 
ment at YuBte,ia said to have expressed regret at having observed 
Luther's safp-conduct; * but if he did so ho must have forgotten 
the circumstances attending the Diet. The anecdote is at 
variance with another, which represents Charles to have repUed 
t6'a demand for Luther's arrest by saying: “Ncf ! I will not blush 
like my predecessor Sigismund ; ” which Enfiperor is said to have 
exhibited that token of shame when violating the safe-conduct he 
had g’ranted to Huss.® On the 26th of May, L'hther was outlawed! 

* Luthers Wrrke, B. xv. S. 2320. Sandoval, Hisf. de Carlos V., ap. 

* Fiddes, Life of Wolsey, p, 230 (ed. Prestfott, Hiii. of Philip U. vol. L p. 288. 

1726). ‘ Palacky, Oesch. von Jiohmen,b. iii. 

’ Luther, Werhe, B. xv. S. 2317. S. 364. 
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‘by an edict antedated on the 8th, in order that it might appear 
to have been sanctioned by the whole Diet, though passed in the 
Emperor’s private apartments, after several of the Electors and 
•other Princes had departed. This famous decree, known as the 
Edict of Worms, was drawn up by Alfeandor, the Papal Legate, 
and being filled with abuse of Luther, had more the form of a 
Papal bull than an Imperial edict.' It declared Luther a heretic, 
and ordained that whoever sheltered him, printed or published 
his books, or bought or read them, should incur the same penalty 
of outlawry. So groat was Alcandor’s anxiety to got this docu¬ 
ment completed, that he brought it to the Einperor for signature 
on a Sunday, when he was in church with all his court. 

Luther had quitted Worms on the 2Cth of Apia], and arrived 
safely at Eisenach, preaching once or twice by the way, though 
expressly forbidden to do so. He was everywhere well received, 
even at the convents in which he rested. Near Altenstein ho 
was suddenly surrounded by horsemen in disguise, who took him 
out of his carriage, ahd placing him on horseback led him through 
a wood for some hours, till at length, near midnight, they brought 
him to the Wartburg, a castle within a mile of Eisenach, and for- 
merly a residence of the Landgraves of Thuringia. This friendly 
-capture had been aiTanged with Luther by the Elector Frederick, 
who was apprehensive that when the ban of the Empire should 
bo published he might have some difficulty in sheltering the pro¬ 
scribed monk in his dominions. It was generally believed that 
Luther had been murdered, and for a long while nobody but 
Frederick knew what was become of him. 

At the same time with the Lutheran Reformation, but quite 
independently of it, another was proceeding in some of the Swiss 
Cantons, conducted by Huldroich, or Ulrich, Zwingli. Of a poor 
but ancient family, Zwingli was born, elanuary Ist, 148-i, at Wil- 
denhausen, in the County of Toggenburg, then belonging to the 
Abbot of St. Gallen, one of those elevated regions where fruit 
and vegetables refuse to grow, and where green^'meadows are 
surrounded by towering Alpine peaks. His father, who had 
been Ammann of the district, destined Ulrich, one of several sons,' 
for the Church ; and with this view ho completed his education at 
Vienna and Basle. In 160G he was appointed to the parochial 
cure of Glarus, which he ha^I held ten years. Like Luther, Zwingli 
early formed the determination of taking the Scriptures for his 
only rule of fkith/'and,inorderto read them in tl>e original, learnt 

' Dumont, t. iv. pt. i. p. 335 sqq. 
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Greek without a master, copying with his own hand the whole of 
St. Paul's epistles in that language.^ .This period of his life was, 
hbwever, diversified by participation in the warlike expeditions 
of the Swiss Confederates; he was present with his community at 
the battle of Marignano, and subsequently bound himself to the 
Pope's service by accepting a pension. He now opposed all 
military service under tho French flag, and being thus brought 
into collision with tho higher classes, ho found himself compelled 
temporarily to abandon his cure. At this period Theobald, Baron 
of Geroldseck, oftered him an asylum at Einsiedeln, the cele¬ 
brated Benedictine monastery of Centon Schwyz, where the 
shrino of our Lady of the Hermits still attracts thousands of 
pilgrims; and in the autumn of 151 (> he was installed in the 
curacy of Pfeffikon. 

In 1518 Bernardin Samson, a IVlilanoso Franciscan, began to 
preach indulgence's in Switzerland. This man was even more 
shameless than Tetzel. It was one of his boasts that, during 
eighteen years, his commission had brought into the Apostolic 
treasury as many hundred thousand ducats. Zwingli, like Luther, 
zealously denounced this traffic, denying tho existence of Pur¬ 
gatory, and consequently the utility of Masses for the dead. It 
was in this year that he accepted tho office of preacher at Zurich, 
the chief city in the Swiss Confederacy which declined tho mili¬ 
tary service of France. Here ho was assisted by Bullinger ; and 
as the Bishop of Constance, in whose dioceso Zurich lay, was 
also at that time an opponent of Papal abuses, though he after¬ 
wards combated tho new doctrines, the Reformation began to 
spread apace in Smtzci'land. In 1520 tho magistracy of Zurich 
published its first reformatory edict, that nothing should be 
preached except what could be proved to be tho word of God ; 
but it was not till 1524 that they obtained sufficient strength and 
confidence to alter tho outward forms of worship, to abolish 
images, processions, relics, and other Popish usages, and to per¬ 
mit the administration of the Lord's Supper in both kinds. In 
Switzerland, as in the rest of Germany, these reforms were the 
result of a more enlightened state of public opinion, to which the 
abode of Erasmus at Basle had not a little contributed; and 
under these influences the Reformation soon spread to Schafl- 
hansen, Basle, and Bern. 

We tannot follow the Swiss Reformation step step. It will 
sufiico to say that by the year 1521 Zwingli's doctrines had been 

’ This MS. is still extant in the library at Zurich. 
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established, not only in the four Cantons already mentioned, but 
had also taken root in Nejifchatol^ Vaud, Geneva, Solothurn, the 
Thurgau, Baden, St. Gallon, and other places. Zwingli was even 
a bolder innovator than Luther. It has been remarked that 
while Luther wished to retain in the Church all that is not 
expressly contrary to Scripture, Zwingli aimed at abolishing all 
that cannot bo supported by Scripture. Their views respecting 
the Eucharist in particular wore essentially diffei'ont. Luther 
retained the Catholic dogma of the real presence, though in a 
somewhat modified aud indeed not very intelligible form— Oon- 
silhstantiation instead of {rtw-substantiafion; while Zwingli, like 
Carlstadt, interpreting the woi-ds of institution figuratively, held 
that no change whatever took place in the elements, but that they 
were’ more symbols, to bo taken in remembrance of Christ’s 
death. This difference gave rise to a bitter conti’oversy between 
the two reformers; and Luther, with his usual violence, denounced 
Zwingli and his followers with every mark of aversion as S(i,(‘ra~ 
mentarle:^. It will appear in the sequel how this dift'erenco 
damaged the cause of the Reformation by preventing the union 
of the Zwinglian and Lutheran Churches ; but we must here con¬ 
tent ourselves with merely indicating these subjects of dispute, 
the detail of which belongs properly to ecclesiastical history. 

Another groat diflerenco between Zwingli and Lutlier, which 
may perhaps be accounted for from the nature of the governments 
under which they lived, was, that Zwingli extended his views to 
political as well as-religious reform, while Luther disclaimed all 
interference in affairs of State. Zwingli wished to modify the 
constitution of the Swiss Confederacy; he did not decline an 
appeal to arms for such an object; and a premature and incon¬ 
siderate resort to them was the cause not only of his own death, 
but also of a reaction against the Reformation in Switzerland. 
We shall here mention by anticipation that the five Catholic 
Cantons, Schwyz, Uri, Unterwalden, Lucern, and Zug, after then* 
battle and victory at Kappel, in which Zwingli loSt his life' (Oc¬ 
tober, 1531), maintained the advantage which they had achieved; 
and after a war of less than two months the articles of a peace 
signed at Haglingon, November 24th, gave them the upper hand 
in the Confederacy. Thus a atop was put to the further progress 
of the Reformation in Sv^itzerland, and even a Catholic reaction 
was partially elected.® 

* Seech, xiv. • • 

* The chief authorities for the Swiss Reformation are, Bullinger's Reformaimia 
geschichte, and Ituchat, HiM. de la R^. e« Suisse.' 
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CHAPTER XL 

W E shall now revert to the general afiairs of Europe at the 
point where we left them in chapter the ninth. 

■\\nnlo Charles was taking possession of his new dignity, aifd 
putting in order the aftairs of the Empire, his Spanish dominions 
were in a state of open insurrection, the first symptoms of which, 
excited hy the unconstitutional act of the Cortes assembled in 
(iallicia, had manifested themselves, as we have already observed, 
before his dejiarturc in 1520 {supra, p. o70). Toledo first rose, 
under the leadership of Don Juan do Padilla, eldest son of the 
Commondator of Castile, and of Ferdinand de Avalos, two nobles 
who now assutned the part of demagogues. The deputies who 
had voted the donative were either murdered or compelled to fly 
for their lives. Confederations were foianod among the various 
towns, the ehief of those implicated in the revolt being Toledo, 
SegoAua, Zamora, Valladolid, Madrid, Burgos, Avila, Guadalajara, 
and Cuena. Tho Dutch Regent Adrian Boyens was led to sup¬ 
pose that he could put down the insurrection by making an 
example of Segovia, \rith which view he sent Ronquillo thither 
early in June; but tho Segovians being supported by the Tole¬ 
dans, the royal arjuy was defeated, Antonia de Fonseca, des¬ 
patched to Ronquillo’s assistance, took Medina del Campo by 
storm, and treated it with such cnielty as excited several other 
places to revolt which had hitherto remained faithful; while Fon¬ 
seca’s house at Toledo was rased to the ground by the infuriated 
populace. Adrian, alannod at these occurrences, disclaimed the 
acts of Fonseca. In July, deputies from the principal Castilian 
cities mot in Avila ; and having formed an association called the 
San3?a Junta, or Holy Congress, declared the authority of Adrian 
Boyens illegal, on the ground of his being a foreigner, and re-* 
quired him to resign it; while Padilla, by a sudden march, seized 
Joanna at Tordosillas. The unfortunate Queen,'in an interval of 
reason,‘'authorized Padillo to do all that was negessary for the 
safety of the Kingdom; but soon relapsed into her former im¬ 
becility, and could not be persuaded to sign any more papers. 
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The Junta nevertheless carried on all their deliberations in her 
name j and Padilla, marching with a considerable army to Valla¬ 
dolid, seized the seals and public archives, and formally deposed 
Adrian. Chai’les now issued from Germany circular letters 
addressed to the Castilian cities, in which groat concessions wore 
made. These, however, were not deemed satisfactory by the 
Junta; who, conscious of their power, proceeded to draw up a 
remonstrance containing a long list of grievances. It is remark¬ 
able that these complaints much resemble those subsocjucntly 
urged by the Commons of England against tlm Stuarts; thus 
showing that Spain was then prepared to throw off feudal ojipres- 
sion and assert the principles of civil liberty. The most important 
demands were, that the King should not reside out of S]iain, nor 
marry without consent of the Cortes ; that no foi*eigncr should be 
capable of holding the Kegency or any other office in Church or 
State; that no foreign troops should be brought into the King¬ 
dom ; that the Cortes should be held at least once in tlii'oe years, 
whether summoned by the King or not; and various conditions 
were laid down to insure the wortliinciss and independence of the 
members, especially that neither they nor any of their family 
should hold places or pensions from the King ; that the judges 
should have fixed salaries, and not receive any part of the fines 
or forfeitures of persons condemned by them ; that all privileges 
enjoyed by the nobility which were detrimental to the C'ommons 
should be abolished; that indulgences should not bo ])roachcd 
or sold in the kingdom till the Cortes had examined and ap¬ 
proved ihe reasons for publishing them, and that the profits 
should bo strictly applied to the war against the Infidels; and 
that all bishops should reside in their dioceses at least six months 
in the year. 

Chafles- haviiig refused to receive the remonstrance, the Junta 
proceeded to levy open war against him and the nobles; for the 
latter, who had at first sided with the Junta, finding their own 
privileges threatened as well as those of the King"^ began now to 
support the royal authority. The army of the Junta, which 
numbered about 20,000 men, was chiefly composed of mochpnictf 
and persons unacquainted with the use of arms; Padilla was dis¬ 
missed, and the command given to Don Pedro do Giron, a rash 
and inexperienced young nobleman, who had joined the malcon¬ 
tents out of pri’jate pique against the Emperor. On thi9 other 
hand, Charles had authorized the Constable and the Admiral of 
Castile to assist Adrian Boyens, and they were joined by the 
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Duke of Najera, Viceroy of Navarre. Towards the end of 
November, Giron marched with about 11,000 men towai-ds Rio- 
seco in order to seize the Regent Adrian, who had retired thither; 
but he was out-manoeuvred by the Count of Haro, the royal 
general, who, proceeding to Tordesillas, recaptured that place, 
together with the person of Joanna and the great seal, as well as 
many leaders of the Junta (December 5th, 1520). That party, how¬ 
ever, was not discouraged, and thoy now re-appointed Padilla 
their general. But it was Padilla’s wife. Dona llariade Pacheco, 
a woman of high spirit and noble birth, who was in reality the 
soul of the league; and by her advicp all the costly plate and 
precious ornaments of the Cathedral of Toledo wore seized in 
order to raise money for supporting the army. It was evident, 
however, that the affairs of the Junta were declining. Neither 
Padilla nor the C'ouncil of Thirteen could succeed in preserving 
order; Castile became a wide scene of anarchy and confusion; 
and those who kwed tranquillity or had anything to lose hastened 
to join the pai-ty of the King and the nobility. In the spring 
of 1521, Padilla attempted to form a junction with the French, 
who had invaded Navarro and advanced into Castile—a manoeuvre 
which was prevented by the coming up of the royal army; and 
on the 2;3rd April, 1521, Padilla being utterly defeated, and cap¬ 
tured near Villalar, was beheaded on the following day. Tho 
Bishop of Zamora was captui’ed on the same occasion. He was 
so zealous a I’evolutionist as to have oi’ganized a regiment of 
clergy, which distinguished itself in the defence of Tordesillas. 
The defeat just mentioned proved the ruin of the Junta. Valla¬ 
dolid and most of tho other confederated towns submitted, but 
Toledo, animated by the grief and courage of Padilla’s widow, 
still held out; till at length tho inhabitants, impatient of tho long 
blockade and despairing of all succour, surrendered tho town*. Dona 
Maria retired to tho citadel and held it four months longer; but 
on the 10th of February, 1522, she was compelled to surrender, 
and escaped in 'disguise to Portugal; after which tranquillity was 
re-established in Castile. 

Austin more violent insun*ection had raged in Valencia, headed 
by the Hermcmdad (s'upra, p. 370), which, though without any 
leaders of note, contrived to maintain the war during the years 
1520 and 1521. Their efforts, however, were ultimately directed, 
not against the prerogative of the King, but the power of the 
nobles, whom Charles left to fight their own battles. In Aragon 
the symptoms of insubordination were checked by the prudent 
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conduct of the Viceroy, Don Juan do Lanusa. Andalusia re¬ 
mained perfectly tranquil during these tumults. Had the 
various Spanish realms united together, they might doubtless 
have enforced their own terms; but their different forms of 
government prevented them from joining in any common plan of 
reform; they still formed distinct Kingdoms, and retained all their 
former national antipathies. 

These commotions in Spain afforded the French the opportu¬ 
nity for invading Navarre, before referred to,—one of the methods 
by which Francis gave vent to his ill humour at the loss of tho 
Empire. His competition^with Ch'arlos for the Imperial Crown 
had been conducted apparently with the greatest good humour, 
and Francis had remarked in a playful tone to Charles's ambassa¬ 
dors, " We are two lovers, who woo the same mistress; which¬ 
ever she prefers tho other must submit, and harbour no resent¬ 
ment." But in tho bitterness of defeat all these generous feelings 
vanished. Francis now began to view tho Spanish King in 
a new light; he no longer regarded Charles as an equal and ally, 
whose scattered dominions were insecure and in some degree at 
his mercy, and to whom therefore his friendship was necessary, 
but as a rival who had gained a mai’ked superiority, and who by 
his elevation to tho Empire had not only acjpiired claims to some 
parts of the French dominions, but also perhaps the power of en¬ 
forcing them. Pretexts for quarrelling were sufficiently abun¬ 
dant. Navarre was a bleeding wound in the side of Spain, which 
by the treaty of Noyon Francis had at any time a pretence for 
opening. The House of Austria had never digested the lo.s8 of 
Burgundy, wrested’ from them by Louis XI. In Italy, where 
Francis had neither received nor sought investiture of Milan from 
the Emperor, the old Imperial claims threatened to be a fertile 
cause Cf stiife. It was plain that before long a war must ensue 
from the rivalship of two youthful and ambitious sovereigns, 
whose growing disagreement was visible in all their transactions. 
The wounded pride of Francis called loudly for revenge,' but 
there were many reasons which dissuaded him from seeking it by ^ 
an open declaration of hostility. He trembled for the safety of 
his Italian conquests ; he had no funds for carrying on an exten¬ 
sive war, except by the sacrifice of his magnificence and his 
pleasures ; abovtf all,*he knew that if he declared war against the 

* The King’s mother remarks, in a entre les mains <le Jesus Chrisf, an qnel 
journal which she kept, “ PleCit k Dicu il appartient. et nan k aultre.” (Fetitot, 
que I'Empire eUt plus longtemps vacque, t. stvi. p. 401). A virtual wndemnatiott 
ou bien que pour- jamais on I’eSt laisse of her own son for seeking it! 
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Emperor and the Pope, they would be immediately joined by the 
King of England. He therefore resolved to consult his safety dnd 
at the same time indulge his ill-temper by adopting towards 
Charles a petty and underhand system of annoyance, and with 
this view he had encouraged the Castilian communities in their re¬ 
bellion, and endeavoured to raise a party against Charles among 
the Electors of the Empire;' his jealousy rendering him blind to 
tlie fact that such a course must inevitably kindle the war which 
it was so much his interest to avoid. 

Francis had certainly colourable grounds for an invasion of 
Navarro, as Charles had neglected that stipulation of the treaty 
of Noyon by which ho was bound to do the deposed King justice 
^vithin six months. John d’Albret and his consort Catharine 
were both dead, and the sceptre of Navarro had devolved to their 
son, Henry II. The French King’s mistress, the beautiful 
Countess of Chateaubriand, of the House of Foix, whose family 
liad reversionary claims to Navarro through their kinship to 
Honry II., also u.sed her influence with Francis to induce him to 
invade Navarre ; and he resolved to strike a blow which love and 
hatred combined to counsel. The Navarrese were favourable to 
the cause of their exiled King, and the citizens of Estella in par¬ 
ticular invoked his presence in language which partook of Eastern 
poetry. “ Do but come, t^ire,” they wrote, “and yon will behold 
rocks, mountains, and trees take up arms for your service.’^"' 
Franci.s permitted Andrew of Foix, Lord of Lesparre, the third 
brother of Madame de Chateaubriand, to levy a small army of 
5,000 or 0,000 Gascons, with which, and 800 lances belonging to 
his eldest brother. Marshal Lautrec, he entered Navarre.* As 
Ximenes had rased nearly all the fortresses in that little Kingdom, 
it was soon overrun; Pamplona alone, animated by the courage 
of Ignatius Loyola, made a short resistance. This siege in¬ 
directly caused the origin of the Society of Jesuits. Loyola, 
whoso leg had been .shattered by a cannon-ball, found consolation 
and amusement' during his conva,lescence in reading the lives of 
the Saints, and was thus th^o^vn into that state of fanatical exalta- 
tion.which led him to devote his future life to the* service of the 
Papacy. 

Lespai’re was stimulated by his easy success to exceed the 
bounds of his commission, and instead of confiniag himself to the 
reductiwn of Navarre, to pass into Castile, where his attempt to 

' HifnMio Apologia IHssuasoAa. jn ’ 'MSS. <?« Betkime. ap. Gaillarcl Vie 
Goldiisii, Pulit. Imp. p. 870. Francois t. ii. p. lOS. 
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form a junction with tho malcontents under Padilla was defeated 
in the manner before related. At tho invitation, however, of 
the heroine Dona _Maiia de Pacheco, ho undertook the siege of 
Logrono, a frontier town of Old Castile, on the further side of tho 
Ebro. All the pride of the Castilians was roused by this insult, 
Forgetting their complaints against Charles and his Regent 
Adrian, they flew to arms; Lesparre was obliged to raise the 
siege, and retreat towards Pamplona; but being overtaken at 
Esquiros by tlio Castilian army under tho Constable, tho Admiral, 
and the Duke of Xajera, was defeated and captured June oOth, 
1521. He shortly afterguards died of a wound received in tho 
action. Navarro was now recovered by tho Castilians as easily 
as it had been overrun by tho French. 

Francis adopted the same policy of petty intervention on his 
northern border. Robert de la Marck, Duke of Bouillon and 
Lord of Sedan, long one of Charles’s best friends, and who had 
helped his election to tho Empire, having a suit respecting a 
castle on the French frontier, had taken ott'ence at tho Chancellor 
of Brabant entertaining an apjieal from his courts, which he con¬ 
tended were independent; and Louise of Savoy, in an interview 
with the Duke at Romorantin, fomented his discontent amd ap¬ 
proved his projects of vengeance. The Parliament of Pari.s sent 
an officer to cite before them, not only tho I’residont and 
Attorney-General of Charles’s supremo Netherland court, but 
even the Emporor himself, or rather as the decree ran, the Count 
of Artois and Flanders; and tho Duke of Bouillon was ridiculous 
enough to despatch a herald to tho Diet at Worms to challenge 
the Emperor before all his Princes. With the connivance of tho 
French Court, though contrary to an ostensible prohibition. La 
Marck levied a small army in France, and together with his son 
Fleurange laid siege to Vireton, a town of Luxembourg. Henry 
VIII., at the request apparently of the Emperor, now interfered, 
and Bouillon, by order of Francis, raised the siege, March 22nd, 
1521. 

Charles, however, was not inclined to let his insolence pass un¬ 
punished. The Imperial generals, the Count of Na.ssau,. Sick- 
ingen, and Frunsberg, not only entered Bouillon’s dominions, 
where they took and destroyed several places, but even crossed 
the French froiftier «,nd /jommitted several acts of violence; and 
though, on tl]p approach of a French army, Nassau‘granted 
Bouillon a trace of six weeks, yet hostilities still continued 
between the Imperialists and the French. Nassau, who had 
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retired into Luxembourg, again entered France, captured Mouzon 
und laid siege to Mdzi^res, which was valiantly defended by 
Bayard; but on the approach of the Duke of Alenyon with his 
army, Nassau was again compelled to retire. 

An open war seemed to be now impending between Francis 
and the Emperor, and in this state of things Henry VIII., assumr 
ing his favourite character, offered to mediate between them; a 
proposal which, after some reluctance on the part of Francis, was 
accepted by both Princes. Charles had no reason to object to 
such a course; he was assured of Wolsey’s support,^ and he was 
in intimate alliance with the Pope, whose Legates wore to bo 
present at the discussions. After some delay the conference was 
fixed to bo held at Calais on the 8th of August. But before pro¬ 
ceeding to that matter, we must take a brief view of the affairs of 
Italy and the conduct of the Pope, 

The thoughts of Leo were perpetually dmected towards the 
temporal aggrandizement of his family. We have already seen 
how, with the French King’s connivance, he succeeded in wrest¬ 
ing Urbino from Francesco Maria della Eovore, and bestowing it 
on his own nephew Lorenzo. Not content with withholding 
Modena and Keggio from Alfonso d’Este, lie next designed to 
seize upon Ferrara itself. Having failed, in 1619, in an attempt 
to surprise that place, ho tried in the following year to gain his 
end by treachery, and bribed Kudolf Hell, a German captain in 
Alfonso’s service, to betnty one of the gates to his forces. But 
Hell revealed the whole plot to his master; and Alfonso, though 
unwilling to take any public step in the matter, let the Pope 
plainly see that ho was aware of his designs. In 1520 Leo 
treacherously procured the destruction of the Lords of Perugia 
and Formo. Perugia was in the hands of Gian Paolo Baglioni, a 
famous rondottiere, who had made himself master of his native 
city. According to contemporary writers Baglioni was a monster 
steeped in every vice—a fact, however, which can hardly justify 
Loo’s conduct; who, having .«ntra>pped him to Rome under pro¬ 
mise of security, caused him to be apprehended and tortured; 
'when.he is said to have confessed enormities deserving of a thou¬ 
sand deaths. However this may be, he was beheaded in the 
•Castle of St. Angelo, and the Pope escheated his possessions. 

o 

' In the letter announcing the consent differences betwene theym both, as also 
of the twU Sovereigns to the conference ^or the straiter conjurctioH of your Grace 
(July 20fh, 1521), Wqlsey observes:— and th'Emyerorfor ever.” See StatePa- 
“ whereof 1 truste good eflfecte shall en- pers, vol. i. p. isl 
sue, as well to the pncittcation of the 
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Lodovico Freducci of Fermo was attacked on similar pretexts by 
Giovanni de' Medici with an army of 6,000 men, and slain in 
attempting to escape. After these examples many of the smaller 
tyrants in tho March of Ancona submitted; some of whom, rely¬ 
ing, like llaglioni, on Loo’s good faith, were tried for their 
former conduct and put to death. That most of them deseiwed 
their fate can hardly be doubted. The wretched state of morals 
q,mong Italian princes may be safely inferred from Macchiavelli’s 
Frinelpe, as well as from their own histories; but the conduct of 
tho Pontiff in condemning those over whom ho.had no temporal 
jurisdiction, in order to appropriate their possessions, can hai’dly 
be justified on the plea of tneir immorality. 

Leo seconded those acts of vdolonce by the most treacherous 
and double-faced negotiations. Early in 1521 he had entered 
into a treaty with Francis I., by which it was agreed that they 
should unite to drive the Sjmniards out of Na})lcs; on the accom¬ 
plishment of which the town of Gaota, with all tho northern part 
of Campania Felix as far as the Garigliano, was to bo ceded to 
tho Holy See, tho remainder of the Kingdom being assigned to 
tl^e second son of the French King ; who, however, till he should 
attain his majority, was to be under guardianship of an Apostolic 
Legato. Francis, either from negligence, fear of England, or 
suspicion of the Pope’s sincerity, seems to have delayed the rati¬ 
fication of this treaty, and to have withheld the promised subsi¬ 
dies. I’iqued by this conduct, as well as offended by the pro¬ 
ceedings of Lautrec, who had succeeded Bourbon as G ovornor of 
tho Milanese, and especially by his refusing to acknowledge 
Rome’s authority in tho matter of benefices, tLeo now secretly 
entered into an alliance with Charles V., on the basis of a counter¬ 
project for driving the French, instead of the Spaniards, from 
Italy. The chief articles were, that Frances Sforza, second son 
of Lodovico, should bo installed in the Duchy of Milan; that 
Parma and Piacenza should be ceded to the Holy See, and that 
its claims on Ferrara should be supported by the*Emperor ; that 
the annual tribute paid by Naples to the Holy See should be 
augmented; that the Neapolitan Duchy of Civitd di Penna skeuld^ 
be conferred on Alessandro de’ Medici,’ a child of nine, and a 
pension of 10,u00 crowns on Cardinal Giulio do’ Medici, secured 
on the revenues* of Jthe ,A.rchbishopric of Toledo, then vacant. 
The Pope on his side undertook to forward the Emperor’tl claims 

9 ♦ 

* Reputed tho illegilimate son of Lo- reality the olfspring' of Cardinal Giulft> 
renzo, Duke of Urbino, but perhapa in de’ Medici. 
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upon Venice. This treaty, which was concluded while the Diet 
of Worms was sitting, bears the same date as the outlawry of 
Luther, or Edict of Worms (May 8fch), and it can hardly be 
doubted that both were intimately connected. By the sixteenth 
article tlie Enjporor engaged to reduce to obedience the adver¬ 
saries of the Apostolic throne, that is, Luther and his adlierents,. 
and to avenge all the wrongs they had done i£.^ 

After the conclusion of this treaty, the Pope and Emperor 
made attempts to gain partisans in the various Italian cities. 
Jci’omc Morone, formerly Chancellor of Milan, one of the numer¬ 
ous citizens whom the harshness of (Jie French rule had com¬ 
pelled to (juit their native country, proposed to Leo a scheme for 
attacking several places in the Milanese by means of malcontent 
exiles. TJie l^opo adopted the project, and secretly advanced 
money for its execution ; and when it proved abortive he per¬ 
mitted the exiles to take refuge at Reggio. Chai'les and the 
Pope also supported the Adorni and Fioschi in a plan which they 
had formed to wrest Genoa from the Fregosi, who governed it 
for the French j and the Pope fitted out some galleys* for that 
purpose. But this scheme also was defeated by the vigilancq of 
Octavian Fregoso. At this time, Odet of Foix, Lord of Lautrec, 
the Governor of the Milanese, was absent in Franco, and had left 
the supremo command to his brother, Thomas of Foix, commonly 
called Marshal do Lescun; who, hearing of the proceedings of 
the Pope, marched with some troops to Reggio, intondii^ if 
possible to surprise the town, or at all events to demand an ex¬ 
planation. On his appearance before the place, Guicciardini, the 
Governor, gave Him an audience outside the gates. Whilst they 
were conferring, Lescun^s men attempted to force an entrance 
into the town; a skirmish ensued ; blood was spilt on both sides ; 
the French were repulsed, and Guicciardini detained Lescun to 
answer for his conduct, but dismissed him on the following day. 
Lescun subsequently despatched an envoy to the Pope to apolo¬ 
gize for his conduct; but Leo, glad of so good an opportunity to 
throw off the mask, refused to hoar the envoy, complained of the 
'French King’s hostility, excommunicated Lescun as an impious- 
invader of the territory of St. Peter, and publicly avowed in 
Consistory the treaty which he had concluded wilh the Emperor. 

Such was the position of affairs between, the> Pope, the Empe¬ 
ror, axd the French King, when the appointed^ conference was 

f 

‘ Dumont, t. iv. pt. iii. Supp. p. 96. 

* Face to Wolsey, July 20, 1521, State Papers, vol. i. p. 12. 
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held at Calais. It was managed on the part of Charles by the 
Count of Gattinara, a Piedmontese, for Chi^vres had died at 
Worms in the preceding May; on the part' of Francis, by the 
Chancellor Duprat. Wolsey was master of the situation, the 
arbiter whom both sides sought to gain. Duprat was assiduous 
in supplying all his wants, which the Cardinal was not scrupulous 
in intimating : now providing him with a litter, as Wolsey com¬ 
plained of the fatigue of riding his mule; now sending far and 
wide for some better French wine than could be procured at 
Calais.* The Cardinal, howiever, was already sold'to the Emperor 
for the reversion of a mcrp splendid prize than it was in the 
power of FVancis to offer. Before the conference, Henry VIII. 
and his minister had already made preparations for hostilities 
against Francis, by providing a body of 6,000 archers, and devis¬ 
ing plans for the destruction of the French fleet. Nay, so ardent 
was Wolsey in the cause, that though, as he says, "a spiritual 
man,” and in general prone enough to assert the superiority of 
the toga over arms, yet he expressed his readiness to march ■with 
his cross at the head of the English troops.'' Ho .affected, how¬ 
ever, the greatest impartiality, and declared that his only solici¬ 
tude was to ascertain who had first broken the peace. To have 
effected a satisfactory mediation between the two Sovereigns 
would have been impossible. Each made claims which he knew 
the other would not grant—Francis demanding the restitution of 
Nav^Sro and Naples; Charles requii*ing that Milan and Genoa 
should be evacuated, homage for J’landers remitted, and Bur¬ 
gundy restored ! Under these circumstances it js not surprising 
that Wolsey's mediation only resulted in procuring a treaty for 
the suspension of hostilities between the French and Netherland 
vessels engaged in the herring fishery*!^ 

Technically speaking, Francis was certainly committed by 
Lesparre’s invasion of Spain, of which the Emperor had com¬ 
plained before the opening of the conference, at the same time 
requiring Henry to declare against France as the first aggressor;* 
but, in any event, the result of the conference was predetermined. 
In fact, the Emperor himself, in a speech which he made to the 

' MSS. de^Bethtme, ap. Gaillard, t. ii. landers, and the fishing season was now 
p. 164 sq. at hand. The power of Holland was 

* See Pace's hetters ifo W^jlsey, July foundeil on this trade, and according to a 
28th and August dst, and Wolsey’s to Hutch saying, Amsterdam was tailt on 
Henry VIII., August Ah. Slate Papers, herring bones. 

■rol. i. pp. 23, 24, 27. * ■* Wolsey to Kin^ Henry VIII., July , 

* This trade, howeyer, was of great 1321. Slate Papers, voL i. p. 17. 
importance, especially to the Nether- 

1. EE 
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people of Ghent, in July, had told them that “ he would leave 
the French King in his shirt, or else Francis should so leave 
him.”* While the conference was going on, Wolsey, escorted 
by 400 horse, went in great state to Bruges to visit the Emperor, 
who received him as if he had been a sovereign prince. Here, in 
the name of his master, the Cardinal concluded with Charles a 
treaty, the chief purport of which was, that in the following year 
the Emperor shonld invade France on the south, and Henry on 
the north, each with an army of 40,000 men. At the same time 
a marriage was agreed on between,the Emperor and Henry’s 
daughter Mary, to be celebrated when the latter should have 
attained the age of ten. Mary was to have a dowry of £80,000, 
but from this sum was to be deducted all money owed by the 
Emperor to England. Wo have seen that Mary was already be¬ 
trothed to the Dauphin, and that the Emperor himself had en¬ 
gaged to marry Francis’s daughter Charlotte. The treaty was 
to be kept profoundly secret till such time as Charles should visit 
England, on his return to Spain, when Henry was to declare war 
against France, The Pope was not idle during these negotia¬ 
tions. He sanctioned the treaty (August 25th) by a heneplacitum, 
and on the 4th September he issued a bull of excommunication 
against Francis I., releasing his subjects from their allegiance. 
A treaty was also arranged at Bruges, between the Emperor, the 
King of England, and the Pope, which was ratified November 
24th, at Calais. The Emperor and the King of England pro¬ 
mised to support Leo, whose greatest care, it was affirmed, was 
for spiritual aftairs, against the German and other heretics.® It 
was at this time that Henry VIII. published his book against 
Luther, which procured him the title of “ Defender of the 
Faith.”" 

The motives of Wolsey in these negotiations ai’e sufficiently 
plain; those of his master are not so apparent. He was com¬ 
pletely led by.the Cardinal, and probably entertained some vague 
idea of the conquest of Franco, to the sovereignty of which he 
pretended. Meanwhile the war went on. On the southern French 
frontier the Admiral Bonnivet and the Count of Guise, who had 
boon despatched with an army to revenge the'disaster of Lesparre, 

' Letter of Fitzwilliain to II«nry VIIL, Bruges, Aujmst 2»lth. Pfywrs, vol. i. 

August^^2nd, 1521. State Papers, vol. vi. p. 43.* Paee’s Le/iftr to Wolsey expressing 
p. 83. the King’s satisfae*iun at the Pope’s ac- 

» Lord Herbert’s l ife of Henry VIII. ceptance of his boolf, Oi‘t. 27th (1521), 
p. 118. ibid. p. 78. 

’ Wolsey's Litter to Henry VIII., from 
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not only succeeded in recovering Lower Navarre, oy that part of 
the Kingdom north of the Pyrenees—which the House of Albret 
did not again lose—but also took Puonterabia. This news arrived 
before the conference at Calais was concluded. Charles V., sup- 
ported by Henry VIII., immediately demanded iihe restoration of 
Fuenterabia, which opened to the French the road into Biscay; 
and on the refusal of Francis, the negotiations ended. In the 
north, Ffancis entered the Cambresis at the head of his army in 
October, and on the 22nd came up with Nassau between Cambray 
and Valenciennes; but with a hesitation quite ifnusual with him, 
and contrary to the advice of his best and most experienced 
captains, missed the opportunity of attacking the Imperialists at 
an advantage. The French, however, succeeded in capturing 
Hosdin, after which Francis retired to Amiens, and disbanded the 
greater part of his army. But this success was more than 
counterbalanced by the loss of Tournai, which surrendered to 
the Imperialists before the end of December, after a blockade of 
six months. Dmang this period we find Wolsey, in his assumed 
character of a peaceful mediator, writing the most treaclierous 
letter to Francis (October 20th), in order to deter him from 
a battle with the Emperor, the result of which the Cardinal 
feared; and this in direct contravention of his master’s advice to 
the Emperor, to provoke the French King to fight.^ Wolsoy had 
followed up this letter by sending an embassy to Francis, then 
near Valenciennes, to persuade or frighten him into a truce. To 
this Francis would not consent; but the delay which this embassy 
occasioned arrested his operations, and probably caused the loss 
of Tournai.* Thus was opened that series of wars between the 
rival Houses of France and Austria) which, with little intermission, 
lasted nearly two centuries, and which may be divided into two 
periods; namely, till the peace of Vorvins, in 1598, and to the 
death of Louis XIV., in 1715. 

The war, which was now fairly kindled, soon spread into Italy, 
where, as we have seen, hostile symptoms had already displayed 
themselves. The French rule in that country had been anything 
but wise or popular: the government was conducted with militTary 
harshness, and the' Italians were made to feel that they were a 
conquered people. Lautrec, the eldest brother of the frail Madame 
de Chateaubriand, a gbod soldier, but a man of cruel and inflexible 

‘ Pace’s Letter to *Wolsey, Oct. 15th, * Wolsey’s Inathictione to the Earl o? 

and Wolsey’s Letter to Francis, Oct. 20th, Worcester, the lord chamberlain, and” 
apud Turner, Henry VIII. vol. ii. p. 287. others, ibid. p. 289. 
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character, conducted his viceroyalty on a system of terror; his 
own family, as well as the treasury, was enriched by confiscations, 
and executions, and he is said to have banished half the principal 
inhabitants of the Milanese. Even the veteran Marshal Trivulzio, 
a native of Milan, one of the first captains of the age, who had 
assisted the French in their enterprises in Italy ever since the days 
of Charles VIII., was treated with contumely by Lautrec, on 
account of his Guelf principles. At the age of eighty*rrivulzil) 
crossed the Alps in winter to lay his‘ complaints at the feet of 
Francis I., but was denied an audienoe through the influence of 
the Countess of Chateaubriand. He»died heartbroken soon after 
in France. • 

But the French interests in Italy were as much damaged by 
intrigues at home as by bad policy abroad. The Court was divided 
into two factions, each led by a woman ; for the period had arrived 
when cabal and gallantry, female influence and the passions or 
caprices of mistresses, were to play so great a part in the affairs 
of France, to direct and often to damage her most important 
enterprises. At the head of one party was the King’s mother, 
Louise of Savoy, whoso principal adherents were the Chancellor 
Duprat, the Admiral Bonnivet, and Rene, the Bastard of Savoy, 
Louise’s brother, for whom she wished to obtain the command in 
Italy. On the other side was the King’s mistress, Madame de 
C’huteaubriand, with Lautrec and her other brothers: but the 
love of Francis was now b(‘ginning gradually to decline, and 
with it the credit of the Countess. Lautrec had neglected to pay 
the King’s mother sufficient court: he had even had the audacity 
to speak too freely of her adventures of gallantry; and Louise in 
her wrath resolved to punish him, were it even at the expense of 
the interests and honour of France. When the cloud of war 
began to lower over Italy, Lautrec, who, as we have said, was in 
France, received orders to repair to his government; but h® 
declared that he was in want of money to pay the troops, and 
refused to stir unless he was supplied with 400,000 crowns. Th& 
King and Semblan^ay, the minister of finance, promised on oath 
tljat the money should be remitted to him, and Lautrec departed. 
When, however, it was collected, Louise seized it for her own use,^ 
thus gratifying at once her rapacity and her revenge. When in 
the following year Lautrec, after his defeat in Italy, again returned 

, ' She had enonaoib pensions, and it the detriment of" the military service 

is probable that she may have only seized (Michelet, R^orme, p. 164). 

-what she had strictly a claim to, but to 
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to France, and denied having received the money, Louise’s tool, 
Semblany ay, to clear himself, accused her to the King. Semblan 9 ay 
was subsequently sacrificed to her vengeance, and hanged on a 
false charge in 1527. The want of this money was the main 
icause which deprived the French of the Milanese. 

The Papal and Imperial army, to which Leo’s influence added 
the troops of Florence, took the field in August, 1521. This war 
\s attributed by Guicciardini, on the authority of Leo’s cousin. 
Cardinal* Giulio de’ Medici, to the restless ambition of that 
PontifiP.^ The Spanish troops were led by Ferdinand de Avalos, 
Marquis of Pescara, the/Papal army by Frederick Gouzaga, 
Marquis of Mantua, with Guicciardini over him as commissary- 
general; while the command in chief was intrusted to Prosper 
Colonna. The last, though an able general, was too slow and 
cautious in his movements; he lost a fortnight in waiting for 
reinforcements, and then, instead of marching uponJUilan, laid 
siege to Parma, which he entered September 1st. By the advance, 
however, of Lautrec on one side, and the Duke of Ferrara on the 
other, he was again obliged to retire on the Lenza, where he 
wasted another month, suspicious of the Pope’s real intentions. 
Leo had taken advantage of his treaty with Francis early in the 
year to hire the services of 6,000 Swiss, whom the French per¬ 
mitted to pass through the Milanese, and he now procured 
additional reinforcements from Switzerlaftd. That Confederacy 
was not disposed to lose its mercenary traffic in blood by any 
declaration of neutrality. Although a Diet conveued at Luoern 
at the beginning of August decided on assisting the French, the 
influence of the Cardinal of Sion prevailed in the Cantons of 
Lucern, Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden, in favour of the Im¬ 
perialists, and hence the number of Swiss in each army was nearly 
•equal, or about 20,000. Having received some of these rein¬ 
forcements, Colonna crossed the Po, October 1st, and carried the 
war into the Cremonese, where Lautrec was posted. That com¬ 
mander relied mainly on his Swiss, whom, hoVever, ho hSd 
disgusted by his hauteur, and still more by failing to pay their 
wages, which the peculation of Louise had deprived him of thtJ 
means of furnishing. The heads of the Cantons, moreover, 
sensible of the infamy that would be incurred if the two bodies of 
Swiss should be engaged against each other, having sent orders 
to recall both, ^he Cardinal of Sion bribed the messengers who 
were to convey ithe order to the Imperial camp; and thus it was 

* Sloria d'ltalia, lib. xiv. suh inti. 
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delivered only to the Swiss in the French service, whose dis¬ 
content not only prompted them immediately to obey it, but even 
induced many to join the Cardinal and the Imperialists. Lautrec, 
thus deserted, was obliged to shut himself up in Milan. Morone 
having sent a message to Colonna, that if a night attack were 
made on the town, the Ghibelins, or Imperial faction, would open 
one of the gates, Pescara advanced with the Spanish infantry, on 
the night of the 19th November, to the Porta Romana, througlj 
which he was admitted. Lautrec and his brother Lescun, thus 
taken by surprise, escaped the same night with the remnant of 
their army to Como, whence they prc^ceeded to Lonato, in the 
territory of Brescia. Cardinal Giulio de^ Medici, whom Leo had 
despatched to the allied army in the character of Papal Legate, 
entered ^ilan with the victorious troops, and at Rome it was 
commonly believed that the Duchy was destined for him; but 
for the present Morone was invested with the government, as 
lieutenant for Francesco Maria Sforza. The rest of the Milanese 
cities, except the citadel of Milan, the town of Cremona, and a 
few other places, eager to throw off the French yoke, now sub¬ 
mitted to the Imperialists; and thus in a campaign of three 
months, the French lost nearly all the Milanese without a single 
pitched battle having been fought. 

The schemes of Leo X. wore thus entirely successful, and all 
his darling projects seemed on the point of accomplishment. 
Soon after the fall of Milajj, Parma and Piacenza were occupied 
by the Allies, which places, conformably to the treaty with the 
Emperor, were to be made over to the Pope. The news of these 
successes reached Leo at his favourite villa of Malliana. He was 
seized the same night with a slight illness, and immediately re¬ 
turned to Rome, where his symptoms grow worse; and on the 
1st of December he died so unexpectedly that there was not time 
to administer the last sacraments. 

Leo^s constitution had been undermined by his voluptuous life; 
but the circumstances under which he died led to the suspicion of 
his having been poisoned. The day before he was taken ill he 
domplained of the wine which had been handed him, and suspicion 
fell upon his cup-bearer, Bernardo Malaspina, who was arrested 
while going out of Rome with his dogs on the morning after his 
master’s death. Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici caused him to be 
released; not, however, on the ground of his ^innocence, but 
because he would diave no inquiry made, “ lest some great Prince 
should be found mixed up in the matter, and he should thus 
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acquire an implacable enemy.’^ This dark insinuation, which is 
alleged by some high authorities,* is sufficiently vague, and only 
indicates the Cardinal's anxiety to avoid any step which might 
damage his prospect of the tiara. 

Ijeo»X. had nearly completed his forty-sixth year at the time of 
his decease, and had filled the Apostolic chair eight years, eight 
months, and nineteen days. In person ho was tall and somewhat 
corpulent, but his limbs, though well formed, were rather too 
slender in proportion to his body. His complexion was florid, 
his head and features were large yet dignified, hifj eyes big, round, 
and prominent. In temper he was bland and easy, but indolent 
and luxurious; little attentive to appearances, so that, to tho 
horror of his master of the ceremonies, he would ride out to enjoy 
his favourite diversion of hunting, in boots, and witln^ut a sur¬ 
plice. He was a passionate lover of music, of which he was not 
only a connoisseur, but also a good performer himself; and as he 
was liberal, or rather prodigal, in rewarding the ministers of his 
pleasures, he would sometimes give 100 ducats to a musician who 
had sung with him. Ho delighted in the company of buffoons, 
was fond of games of chance or skill, and took an* almost childish 
pleasure in splendid fetes and pompous exhibitions. Although 
little versed in theology or sacred learning, one of his best traits 
was the liberal patronage which ho afforded to literature and art. 
Thus his Court exhibited a kind of intellectual sensuality, which 
while it formed a striking contrast J^o the gross debauchery of 
Alexander VI., or the stem economy and martial bearing of 
Julius II., was just as far removed from those qualities and 
virtues which might be expected in a Christian Pontiff. Leo's 
political character, the chief traits of which are treachery and 
cruelty, may be gathered from the preceding narrative. That 
such a Pope should not have been popular at Romo can only be 
accounted for by his extravagant expenditure, which involved 
him in debt and emptied the Roman treasury. In so low a state, 
indeed, was his exchequer, that it was necessafy to use at Bis 
funeral the wax tapers which had already served at the obse¬ 
quies of a Caidinal.* Immediately after his death his character* 
was assailed in the most scurrilous libels; nay, it was even de¬ 
bated in Consistory whether his name should be expunged from 

* Nardi, Istor. Fiorenf. lib. vi. t. ii. p. Ca King of France. 

^1. Flor. 18;i8). Paris dc Grassis, ap. * Rdatione di Gmdenigo, ap. Ranke, 
Raynald. Ann. Ecc^. 1521, § llo, t. xii. Popes, vol. iii. A^. p. 263 (Mrs. Austin’s 
p. 358; Guicciardini, lib. xiv. p. 208 (ed. transl.). 

Milan, 1803). Suspicion pointed to the 
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the records of the Holy See.’ Leo’s prodigality, however, pro¬ 
duced a sort of artificial prosperity at Rome, which under his 
Pontificate was much enlarged and beautided. 

Upon Leo’s death. Prosper Cokoma was obUged to dismiss 
the greater part of the Swiss hnd other German 'contingents in 
the Papal army for want o£ funds to pay them; the' Florentine 
troops, who had no direct interest in the war, returned into 
Tuscany, while Giovanni de’ Medici went over to the French 
with a well-disciplined corps of about 3,000 foot and 200 horse, 
called, from the Qolours which they bore, the Black Banda. Sevegal 
of the Italian Princes seized the opportunity to recover the do¬ 
minions of which they had been 'deprived: Alfonso d’Este 
regained the greater part of his possessions; the expelled 
Duke of Urbino was received with enthusiasm by his former 
subjects, and similar revolutions happened at Perugia, Rimini, 
and other places. 

Meanwhile all eyes were directed towards Rome, where the 
Conclave had assembled (December 27th) for the election of a 
now Pope. The contest lay between Giulio de’ Medici and Sode- 
rini, also a Florentine, who was supported by the French interest. 
Charles "V. did not, as it has been asserted, break his promise to 
Wolsey on this occasion; he recommended that Cardinal to the 
Sacred College, but perhaps without any very ardent wish for 
his success.* The votes in favour of Wolsey amounted not to 
twenty, while twenty-six, those of two-thirds -of the thirty- 
eight Cardinals assembled, were necessary to secure the election.^ 
Giulio de’ Medici was undoubtedly the candidate best qualified 
for the vacant throne. He belonged to one of the most powerful 
families in Italy; had presided in Leo’s councils, and was inti¬ 
mately acquainted with his projects as well as with the views of 
the various European Courts.' The Cardinals, however, were 
averse to the notion of the Papacy being converted into a family 
succession. The contest, which subjected the Cardinals to the 
severest privations, and was conducted with the most violent 
and disgraceful altercations, had long seemed doubtful, when 
'one.qf the Conclave, some say Giulio de’ Medici himself, sud¬ 
denly and as if by mere chance named Adrian of Utrecht, the 
Regent of Spain, who was immediately elected (January 9th, 

Vttlerianus, Litcratonim Tafdi- of Bath) despatch to Wolsey, Jan. 15th, 
citiite, ap.‘Ui)seoe, vol. iv. p. 352. 1522, MS. ap. Turnt'r, ibid. p. 216. In 

See the letterscite<i]>y Turner, Zfrary the same despatch p. 218) .will be 
J. ///. vol. i. p. 214. found some curious parlficulars of the way 

’ See Jonas Clark’s (afterwards Bishop in which the conclave was conducted. 
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1522). The Cardinals tb^mselves were, or affected to be, asto¬ 
nished at this decision of the H 0 I 7 Ghost, the presumed director 
of the votes of the Conolavej though Don John Manuel, the 
Imperial ambassador at Ilome, had probably mote to do with the 
matter.* The election was so distasteful to the Roman populace, 
who feared that the P^pal seat miglit be removed to Spain or 
Crermany, that at first none of the Cardinals dared leave his 
house.^ 

Early in the spring, both parties made preparations for re¬ 
sting the war in Italy. The French affairs were not altogether 
desperate. Lautrec, as we have seen, still held several pleices, 
and Rene, the Bastard of Savoy, succeeded in raising 10,000 men 
in Switzerland, where the influence of the Cardinal of Sion had 
declined in consequence of the trick lie had played off. Lautrec,' 
however, was still in want of money; for although Duprat had 
by the most unprecedented extortions, and by the sale of some 
of the royal domains, raised funds sufficient to support a brilliant 
army, the money was either squandered by Francis among his 
mistresses, or diverted by the avarice of his mother. On the 
other side, Jerome Adorno and George Frunsberg had with in¬ 
conceivable rapidity led 5,000 Germans through the Valtellina 
to Milan, where Colonna and Pescara lay with the Imperial army. 
The French gens d’armcs and Venetians under Lautrec, being 
joined by the Swiss reinforcements, that commander crossed the 
Adda, March 1st, 1522; and after an abortive attempt to relieve 
the citadel of Milan, laid siege to ^avia, which, however, the 
advance of Colonna obliged him to raise. As the Swiss began 
to grow clamorous for their pay, Lautrec directed his march upon 
Arena, whither some money had boon sent. It was necessary, 
however, to dislodge Colonna from a position which he had taken 
up at a villa and park called the Bicocca, between Milan and 
Monza. As the position seemed almost impregnable, and the 
Imperial army was daily weakened by desertion, Lautrec wished 
to defer the attack; but the Swiss would listen tO no arguments, 
and sent in their last demand in three words— argent, conge, ou 
hataille (pay, dismissal, or battle). Thus between two alternatives 
—for money he had none—Lautrec was obliged to order an 
assault (April 29th). It failed, as he had anticipated, in spite 
of the most prudent, arrangements. The Swiss being repulsed 
•with great slaughter, refused to renew the attack in support of 
Lescun, who had assailed the position ou the opposite side. After 

* Clark's Despatch, ibid. p. 21i». 
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this defeat matters appeared to be irretrievable. The Swiss 
having retired into their own country, Lautrec returned to- 
France, leaving the defence of the Milanese to his brother. 
The task, however, was a hopeless one, and Lescun found him¬ 
self obliged to enter into a capitulation with Oolonna, May 26th^ 
by which he agreed to evacuate the whole of the Milanese Duchy, 
with the exception of the citadels of Milan, Novara, and Cremona; 
after which, ho also retired into France. Genoa fell into the 
hands of the Imperialists shortly afterwards, almost by accident. 
Some Spanish and German soldiers having entered by a brejjls; 
in the walls which they perceived to bo undefended, the inham- 
tants were incited to rebel; Ottaviano Fregoso was deposed and 
imprisoned, and Antoniotto Adorno, who accompanied the Im¬ 
perial army, made Doge in his stead. ^ After these reverses,. 
Francis I. abandoned for a while his designs upon Italy, being 
compelled indeed to defend his own frontier against the combined 
attacks of Charles V. and Henry VIII. 

During the events just naiTated the Emperor was still residing 
in Germany. Adrian’s election to the Papacy, which obliged him 
to vacate the Regency of Spain, as well as the still unsettled state 
of that country, determined Charles to proceed thither; especially 
as he wished to visit England on his way, in order to reconcile 
himself wdth Wolsey, now smarting under his disappointment. 
During the six weeks which he spent in England, the Emperor 
courted the favour of Henry by the most respectful attentions, 
and succeeded in soothing Wolsey by fre^h promises. He 
engaged to make good to the Cardinal a pension of 12,000 
livres, secured to him by the French King on the bishopric of 
Tournai, of which the contemplated rupture with France would 
deprive him ; nor did he neglect to render himself popular with 
the English people, whoso confidence and goodwill he acquired 
by making the Earl of Surrey his High Admiral. During the 
Emperor’s stay in England the agreement entered into between 
himself and "VVelsey, the preceding year at Bruges, was formally 
ratified; and Henry declared war against France, May 29th, 
.1522. 

Although the ostensible pretext for this rupture was the refusal 
of Francis to accept the terms proposed at the conference of 
Calais, and to sequester Fuenterabia into the hands of the Eng¬ 
lish, tl^ere were other grounds of complaint. Francis, aware of 
the English preparations, had suspended the payrqents which he 
' Varese, rfi Gfnoe'fl, ap. Ranke, DfwfecAe ffescA. B. ii. S. 281. 
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bad engaged to make; he had put an embargo on English ships, 
and had connived at the retxirn of the Duke of Albany to Scot¬ 
land in the preceding autumn, with tho view that he should excite 
the Scots to make a diversion, which, however, proved a failure. 
When Henry remonstrated, the French King protested that ho 
had not instigated Albany’s conduct; but Henry refused to 
believe him, and wrote him an insulting letter, accusing him of 
breach of faith. 

^As France was thus left to contend with the greatest and most 
f^pidable Powers of Europe, it was fortunate for that country 
that its eastern frontier at, least was secured by neutral States. 
The Swiss, who had renewed their alliance with France by the 
treaty of Lucern, May 5th, 1521, being unwilling that tho County 
of Burgundy, or Franche-Comte, which bordered on their own 
territories, and was at that tijue an appanage of Charles’s aunt 
Margaret, should become the scat of war, had procured a treaty 
to be executed between Francis and Margaret (July 8th, 1522), 
guaranteeing that there should be no hostilities for three years 
between Franche-Comte and the neighbouring French provinces 
as far north as Mouzon sur Meuse. This treaty being continually 
renewed for more than a century, the two Burgundies enjoyed 
the advantage of peace and commerce during a long period of 
the struggle between Franco and the House of Austria, and 
preserved the French frontier on that side from attack. It was 
at present further covered by the neutral territories of Lorraine 
and Bar, as well as' of Savoj', whose ruler, Duke Charles III., the 
uncle of Francis, maintained a good understanding both with his 
nephew and the Emperor. 

The war was begun in June on the part of the English by . 
some descents on the maritime towns of France, in which Cher¬ 
bourg and Morlaix were taken and plundered. Surrey, with the 
main body of the English army, then landed at Calais, and after 
an unsuccessful attempt upon Boulogne joined tho Imperialists 
in the Netherlands, under the Count of Buren, and invaded 
Picardy. Little, however, was effected, although Francis had 
not yet assembled any formidable force. The siege of Hesdin,* 
not a very strong place, occupied six weeks; and at the beginning 
of November, the English, after losing a great many men by 
dysentery, were Compelled by the season to quit France. The 
French, by loqg experience, had learned the most effectual 
method of opposing them—by abstaining from pitched battles, 
defending their walled places, harassing convoys, and attacking 
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advanced posts, they succeeded in wearing out the English.^ 
On the Spanish frontier the campaign of 1522 was also favour¬ 
able to the French, the Marshal de la Palisse having forced the 
Spaniards to raise the siege of Fuenterabia. 

The Emperor, after his sojourn at the English Court, set?* sail for 
Spain, and arrived at the port of Santander July 26th. As he 
had resolved to spend some years in Spain, and had now taken 
the reins of government into his own hands, he adopted such mea¬ 
sures as were likely to make him popular. With wise humani^ 
he refused to H'^^y more blood, though strongly adv^PS. 

to do so by his council; and on the 28th of October he published 
a genoj’al amnesty, from which only eighty persons were excepted, 
and even these he took no measures to apprehend. An officious 
courtier having offered to point out the retreat of one of them, 
Charles replied, “ The man has now more cause to be afraid of me 
tban 1 of him, and you would bo better employed in telling him 
where I am than in acquainting me with his hiding-place.” By 
conduct like this did Charles win back the hearts of his subjects. 
He humoured the pride of the Castilians; he applied himself 
to conform to the manners and to spoak the language of the 
country ; he appointed only natives to posts of trust and dignity, 
whether in Church or State; and thus, by securing the affections 
of the Spaniards, he at length acquired a more extensive autho¬ 
rity over them than had been enjoyed by any of his predecessors.^ 
While, however,"he rendered himself popular by his manners, he 
took care to enlarge and secure his power by abridging the liber¬ 
ties of the people. Instead of .allowing the burgesses deputed to 
the Cortes to begin with their grievances and then grant a 
servicio, or supply, he reversed the practice—took the supply 
first, and then heard the grievances. He summoned these assem¬ 
blies but seldom, and caused the three estates to meet in different 
places in order to prevent them from combining together; nor 
would he allow them to debate except in presence of a president 
appointed by hJtoself. He introduced the practice of corruption 
by granting or promising favours to the deputies, so that a seat 
' in the Cortes began in process of time to be loo.ked upon as a 
profitable thing, and we find a deputy paying 14,000 ducats for 
one as early as 1534. After the year 1538, when the nobles were 

' It was to meet the expenses of this lientirrs. The interest was A (few 
■war tliatfFraneis, by an edict dated Sept. or 8 J per cent. Sisnvmdi, Hist, des Fran^. 
29th, 1522, created the ^rst t. xi. p. 248. 

i'iclles, secured by the HOtel de Ville at » Robertson, Charles V. book iii. 

Paris, This was the origin of Frctich 
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no longer snmmonod, and the Cortes were composed of burgesses 
alone, they were assembled every three years, and granted what¬ 
ever was demanded.^ 

But though the period of Charles’s sojourn in Spain was in 
goneraf characterized by a polisy which tended to strengthen his 
government, it was also disfigured by his persecution of the Moors. 
In this respect Charles’s bigotry, one of the worst traits in his 
character, led him to follow in the steps of his predecessors. The 
unfortunate Moors found no safety but in flight; and it is calcu- 
lAd that by the year lo2;i,^r>,000 houses were deserted in Vklencia 
alone. In 1525, at the .instigation of Pope Clement VII., 
Charles formed the wild and wicked project of compelling all tho 
Moors in Spain to forswear Islam and adopt Christianity. Their 
mosques were shut up, the Koran was taken from them, all 
dealing with them was forbidden, and leave was given to capture 
and enslave those who were found wandering beyond their own 
villages. Those not baptized before the 8th of December were 
ordered to quit Spain by the Ist of January, 1520 ; while, in order 
to prevent them from proceeding to Africa, Coruna was tho only 
port at which they were allowed to embark. Thus the penalty 
of banishment was aggravated by compelling them to traverse the 
whole of Spain, amidst insults and wrongs of every description. 
The unfortunate Moors offered 50,000 crowns for a respite of five 
years; an offer, however, which only led Charles to impose 
harsher terms; and he now ordered that those who were not 
baptized by the 15th of January should forfeit their goods and bo 
sold into slavery. Driven to de.speration, many took up arms, 
and obstinately defended themselves in the mountains of Valencia. 
At length, after great slaughter, the rest, with the exception of 
about 100,000 who succeeded in escaping to Africa, submitted to 
the rite of baptism, with what sincerity it is needless to say. 
Yet they were still subjected to the greatest oppressions. They 
were required to lay aside their language and national dress be¬ 
fore the expiration of ton years, and in short became little bettor 
than beasts of burden in the service of the Spaniards. Subse¬ 
quently, however, they purchased the privilege of retaining somfe* 
of their customs with a payment of 80,000 ducats. 

Charles, before landing in Spain, had appointed an interview 
with the late Recent Adrian at Barcelona; but the latter, either 
ashamed of his jnisgovemment, or unwilling it should be supposed 
that the EmpeiDr influenced his conduct as Pope, embarked for 

' Ranke, FursUn und V'ilker v* 8ud-Europa, B. L S. 227. 
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Italy as soon as he heard of Charles’s ariival. It was not till the 
beginning of September, 1522 that Adrian reached Rome to take 
possession of his new dignity j and during the interval the Papal 
government had been conducted by a triuqavirate of Cardinals, 
renewed every month by lot. If the Romans regretted tbe eleva¬ 
tion of Adrian at the time of his election, that ill impression was 
■strengthened among the higher classes, when they behold a 
humble and austere old inan, unacquainted with the language <?r 
manners of Italy, ignorant of and averse to the policy of the Court 
of Rome, and so totally devoid of all taste for art that when sho^vn 
the group of the Laocoon he turned away with horror, exclaiming. 
These are pagan idols ! ” Adrian’s phlegmatic temper, which 
was never agitated either by anger or joviality, and his parsi¬ 
mony, which was so groat that he brought with him to Rome an 
old woman-servant, who continued as before to provide for the 
daily wants of his household, were not calculated to create a 
better feeling; in short, no more striking or more distasteful 
contrast could have been offered to those who had admired the 
warlike pomp of Julius II., or the more refined and elegant 
splendour of Leo X. A humility, however, which may almost 
be termed ostentatious, produced a great impression in Adrian’s 
favour among the populace, who were inclined to reverence him 
when, after having come on foot to Rome, he put off his shoes 
and hose before entering the city, and passed through the streets 
bare-footed and bare-legged towards his palace.* 

If the wealthier and more educated llomEms disliked the new 
Pope’s manners, his actions disgusted them still more. He was 
very scrupulous in bestowing places. Ho even revoked some 
grants of spiritual dignities, and thus drew upon himself a host 
of the bitterest enemies. He found the Roman treasury exhausted 
through the extravagance of his predecessor, who had left a debt 
of 700,000 ducats®, and was hence obliged to lay on new taxes, 
which made him very unpopular. He was almost constantly 
buried in his s‘tudies, during which he was inaccessible, so that 
business was delayed ; and oven those who obtained an audience 
were put off with a set phrase— cogitabimus, videhimua (we’ll 
think about it, we’ll see to it).® Being a foreigner, and having 
no family interests to serve, he was indifferent to the temporal 

t 

' Rojwr’s L{fe of More, p. 1" (ed. 1716). with which Adrian inspired the Romans 

“ T. Hannibal’s Letter to Wolsey, MS. is described by the anonymous author of 
Turner, Hcnn/ VIII. wl. i. p. 220, the Conclave of Cleiitcfit VIL ibid. vol. iii. 

" ’ See Ranke's Popes, vol. i. p. 93 sqq. p. 266. 

(Mrs. Austin's translation.) 'The hatred 
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aggrandizement of the Holy See and the intestine disputes of 
Italy, so that he was ready to do justice to the potentates who 
had been despoiled by Leo’s ambition. He confirmed the Duke 
of XJrbino in the dominions which he had recovered, ahd restored 
to the Duke of Ferrara several places of which he had been deprived. 
His simple habits rendered him indifferent to wealth. Such of 
his friends and kinsfolk as came to Rome with the view of 
pushing their fortunes he sent back with the present of a woollen 
garment, and enough money to defray their travelling expenses. 
He looked with calm and unrufiled judgment on the abuses of the 
Church and of the Court Rome, which ho showed an inclination 
to reform; yet his scholastic education caused him to reject with 
aversion the doctrines of Luther, and disposed him to adopt the 
severest measures in order to repress them : for he belonged to 
those Magistri Nostri ” of Louvain who had so long opposed the 
rising literature and theology. The simplicity of Pope Adrian’s 
chai-acter was regarded by the subtle and designing politicians of 
Italy as the effect of inexperience and incapacity, and hence he 
became the butt on which the wits of the day ^exercised their 
talent for ridicule. 

With regard to foreign politics the same dispositions rendered 
Adrian desirous of peace. He at first declared himself neutral, 
and persisted some time in that course, notwithstanding that his 
countryman Lannoy, Viceroy of Naples, visited him at Rome in 
hope of making him declare for the Emperor. Ho entertained 
the extravagant piroject, which could never have entered the head 
of any one but a recluse unacquainted with mankind, of rocon- 
•ciling two jealous and rival Princes, and inducing them to unite 
in a league against the Turks, who were now striking fresh terror 
into Europe, by their conquests. But in order to put this subject 
in a clearer light before the reader we must revert for a moment 
to the Turkish history. 

We have already recorded the death of Sultan Selim I. in Sep¬ 
tember, 1520. At that event the joy was great in Europe, for 
his son and successor, Solyman I.^—such was the erroneous 
opinion entertained of one of the greatest and most warlit*.' of 
the Turkish Sultans—passed for a mild and pacific Prince, who 
had neither the disposition nor the talent to carry on his father’s 
plans of conquest. • Solyman, who was in his government of 
Magnesia at tlip time of Selim’s death, immediately hastlned to 

’ By some writers called Solyman II. But Solyman, son of Bajazet I., is ndt 
reckoned among the Turkish Sultans. 
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Constantinople, and having no competitor, ascended the throne 
tvithout opposition or disturbance. He conciliated the Janis¬ 
saries by slightly increasing their daily pay as well as the donative, 
while he secured discipline and subordination! by some wholesome 
examples of severity. Ghasali Bey, Governor of Syria, <vaa the 
only one of the Sultan’s officers who gave him any trouble, but 
his attempted insurrection was put down by a total defeat in 
February, 1521, when, having fallen into Solyman’s hands, he es- 
piated his treason with his life. This example had its due weight 
with Shah Ismail, and with Chair Bey, Governor of Egypt, 
who abandoned the rebellion they ha(^ pontomplated. 

The tranquillity of the eastern provinces of his Empire enabled 
Solyman to devote all his attention to the affairs of Europe, and 
during the whole of his reign the Osrnanli power was directed 
towards the West. Venice, Hungary, and Rhodes were the 
points which chiefly claimed his attention. The -conquest of 
Rhodes especially was the object nearest to his heart, and with 
the view of effecting it ho desired to be at peace with Venice, in 
order that his fleet might undertake that enterprise without moles¬ 
tation. He therefore sent an ambassador to Venice to offer a 
renewal of the treaties which that Republic bad effected with his 
father Selim; and as the Venctians on their side were anxious 
to preserve their commercial privileges in Egypt, they readily 
listened to his proposals. Solyman would willingly have been at 
peace with the Hungarians also till the conquest of Rhodes had 
been effected, but this the relations between the two States and 
the continual border warfare forbade. The Turkish beys , near 
the Hungarian frontier had flown to arms at the news of Selim’s 
death, and had already captured several fortresses. Solyman 
had, indeed, offered King Louis II. peace, but on terms incom¬ 
patible wdth Hungary’s honour and independence. He required 
that Louis should acknowledge himself his vassal by paying a 
yearly tribute; a proposal deemed so insulting by the Hungarian 
King, that with a barbarous disregard of the law of nations worthy 
of the Turks themselves, he caused the ambaasadors^ho brought 
’it to> be cast into prison and secretly strangled, and their bodies 
to be throwm into a fish-pond. This act ah once determined 
Solyman’s course. He resolved to obtain possession of Belgrade 
and the line of the Danube, whence he .might at leisure push his 
conquests further northwards. With this view a,large force was 
moved in three divisions, the first of which, or left wing, adeom- 
paniedby Solyman in person, was directed against Schabatz, whilst 
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the centre, or main body, composed of Janissaries and Spahis, 
marched against Belgrade, and the third division, or right wing, 
took the direction of Transylvania. 

Hungary seeme^ to offer an easy prey. Her frontier fortresses 
were badly garrisoned and provisioned; her finances did not 
permit the hire of mercenaries; the arriere-ban, which was 
reckoned at 60,000 men, met scantily and slowly, and it was with 
jiifficulty that a small army was assembledinthe southern provinces. 
Louis applied for aid to the Pope, the Venetians, and the Em¬ 
peror; but though his complaints were everywhere heard with 
real or affected sympathy^ no hand was stretched forth to help 
him. Leo X. alleged in excuse his empty treasury, and the dis¬ 
turbances in Italy; the Vonetians, who had made their peace with 
the Turk," said that they could do nothing unless all Europe com¬ 
bined in the cause; and the Diet of Worms, in spite of the long 
and eloquent speech of Hieronymus Balbus, the Hungarian 
ambassador, was too busy with its own affairs to afford any assis¬ 
tance ; the Imperial army had enough to do to maintain the 
public peace, and the affairs of Hungary and the Turks were not 
oven mentioned in the Diet’s recess.‘ 

Under these circumstances the Hungarians could offer but a 
feeble resistance. Schabatz being taken after an obstinate defence, 
July 8th, Semlin surrendered without a blow, and a number of 
smaller strongholds were captured and razed. Belgrade must 
now have surrendered, even if its fall had not been hastened by 
cowardice and treachery. The garrison being driven from the 
town made so heroic a defence in the citadel that Solyman himself 
began to despair of success; when the Bulgarian mercenaries, 
alarmed by the blowing up of one of the towers, began to treat 
with the enemy without the commandant’s knowledge, and offered 
to surrender on condition of being allowed to withdraw. The 
offer was accepted ; the Turks were admitted on the evening of 
the 29th of August, when they massacred all the Hungarians, 
and even some of the Bulgarians: they who esSaped wore per¬ 
mitted to settle at Constantinople. 

Solyman, ^ter taking possession of these fortresses, caused* 
them to be repaired and well garrisoned; and he might now have 
pushed his conquests further northwards if such had been his 
plan; but his viefVsTOere centred on the long-projected attack on 

* A recess was the^Uection of all the extinction of the Empire there* was no 
resolaticps passed V^dny jiarticalar IHet recess, as the Diet remained fi.\ed at 
and individually ratified at its termination Ratisbon without a dissolution. • 

by the Emperor. From 1653 down to the 

I. r F 
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Rhodes, the preparations for which employed the following winter 
(1521—1522). On September 10th, 1521, Solyman in a letter con¬ 
gratulated Philip de Villers de L’lle-Adam, who had recently 
been raised to the Grand-Mastership of the Knights of St. John, 
on his appointment, detailed his Hungarian conquests, and offered 
peace and friendship. L’lle-Adam immediately saw the irony 
of the letter, and replying in the same tone, hastened his pre¬ 
parations for defence.* 

The Knights of Rhodes had long had complete command of the 
sea which surrouiyled their island; they infested the Turkish coasts, 
interrupted the navigation, and held ‘thousands of Osmanlis in 
the harshest slavery, and their reduction had therefore long 
been ardently desired by the Turks. In Juno, 1522, the naval 
armament begun by Selim passed through the Dardanelles. It 
consisted of :300 ships with 10,000 chosen troops on board; while 
an army of 100,(100 men assembled at Scutari, at the head of 
which Solyman himself intended to march to the southern coast 
of Asia Minor. The Knights of Rhodes, like the Hungarians, 
found none to help them. The Venetians, doubtful at first of the 
destination of the Tm-kish armament, despatched a squadron of 
observation to watch over the safety of Cypj'us, but its commander 
had strict orders to lend no help to Rhodes. Solyman, in accord¬ 
ance with the precepts of the Koran, began by addressing a letter 
to the Grand-Master, declanng war and requiring the snrrender 
of the island (June 1st). L’lle-Adam, on the other hand, had 
taken measures for the most resolute defence. „ All the houses in 
the neighbourhood of the capital were destroyed, lest they should 
afford shelter to the advancing foe; strong chains were stretched 
across tlie harbour, the defence of which, and of the seven prin¬ 
cipal forts, Avas intrusted to the Knights according to their divi¬ 
sion into eight tongues; namely, French, English, Gormans, 
Spanish, Portugmese, Italians, Provencaux, and Auvergnats, 
under their respective Grand Priors. The Grand-Master himself 
took up his pose on the north side of the town, and directed all 
the operations. 

The Turkish fleet cast anchor in the Bay of Parqmbolin, several 
miles from the capital, June 24th. More than, a month was spent 


' See Fontanus, De Bello Bhodio, in 
Lonicerus, Chroii. Turcieor. t. ii.; AV* 
gociatialts de la France dans le Levant, 
t. i. p. 89; Maritime J^rs of the Turks, 
Aran^attid from the Turkish of Hadj 
Khalifeh, by Jas. Mitchell, for Orient. 


Transl. Fund; T-sreier, Mimoire sur la 
jrrisc de la ville et de I’isle de Rhodes en 
1522, par Solimanf., in the Mini, de 
I’Acad, des Inscrr.''t. xxvi. p. 728 sqq. 
On the general hfstbry of the order, 
Vertot, Hist, des Chevaliers de MaUe. 
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in preparing for the siege and awaiting the arrival of Solyman, 
■during which succours might easily have been sent. A small 
force would have sufficed to turn the scale and save this bulwark 
of Christendom^ but it was not forthcoming. Towards the end 
of July Solyman arrived with his army at the little port of Mar- 
maris, on the Anatolian coast; he immediately crossed over to 
Rhodes, and pitched his-tent on the cast side of the town. The 
first assault was delivered August 1st, without success, and dm'ing 
several weeks the attacks were renewed with the same result. 
In the course of September, some broaches havjug been effected, 
and some of the outworks taken, a general assault was made on 
the 24th, when the OsnLanlis were repulsed with the loss of 
15,000 men. Solyman, howevei’, was j’esolved to leave the 
island only as a conqueror ; he turned the siege into .a blockade; 
and on the 21st of December, the number of the garrison being 
considerably reduced, and their ammunition exhausted, the Gr.and- 
Master found himself obliged to cajiitulatc. I’lio terms obtained 
were tolerably favourable. The gaiTison was permitted to marcli 
out with their arms; the inhabitants who chose to remain .at 
Rhodes wore exempted from taxes for a term of five years, wci'o 
allowed the free exercise of their religion, and i-eceived an assur¬ 
ance that their children should not be seized for Janissaries. 
Ships wero*provided for such of the Knights as wished to repair 
to Crete, for which island most of them, with the Grand-Master, 
embarked, January 1st, 1523. In the following- !March they pro¬ 
ceeded to Naples,^ whence, at the Pope’s invitation, they repaired 
to Civita Vecchia, and subsequently took up their abode at 
Viterbo, Six years later (May, 1530) Charles V. presented to 
the remnant of the order the island of Malta, which became 
their final homo.^ 

Thus fell one of the most pi-actically useful of the religious 
orders. Its fall appears to have inspired the non-military ordei-s 
with the desire of supplying its functions, and to have suggested 
to the Minorites a scheme which is here worth recording only for 
tho light which it throws on the statistics of monachism, and the 
illustration it affords of the dread produced by the success of ,thi<f 
Turks. In June^ 1523, the Minorites handed into the Roman 
Curia a plan for raising an army of more than half a million men 
among the religious orders. The number of the Minorite convents 

' The aflventnre? of the Knights after Marshal Montmoronei. i^fgociations de 
their expulsion frftrff Khodes are described la France duns ?f Levant, t. i. p. 108 si^q. 
in the Letters of LTle-Adam tohis nephew, and p. 1.3i s.pi. 
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alone was reckoned at 40,000 ; but taking them at 36,000, 
each of which was to supply only one man, that order alone could 
bring a like number of men into the field. On the same principle 
it was calculated that the convents of all the orders, including 
the Minorites, could furnish 144,000 jnen ! And as each "Mino¬ 
rite convent had, at least, ten parishes attached to it, or in all 
360,000 parishes, if these also famished a man apiece, the result 
would give a force of 504,000 men.^ But this proposal was nevei: 
seriously entertained at Rome. 

I’ope Adrian .attributed the ill-succcss of his project for a 
league llgainst the Turks chiefly to tile French King, who had 
shoAvn no inclination to respond to his call; and he was further, 
irritated against Francis by discovering that his agents had been 
attempting to stir up an insurrection in Sicily. Under these 
circumstances he was induced to listen to the persuasions of 
Lannoy, and to join Charles’s party. In pursuance of his now 
policy, ho endeavoured to detach the Venetians from their league 
with France, which he feared might lead Francis to undertake 
another invasion of the Milanese. From other causes the Vene¬ 
tians themselves were growing weary of the French alliance. 
Their ambassador, Badoero, had painted to them in strong colours 
the dissoluteness of Francis and his Court, which had weakened 
and impoverished the nation to an incredible degree; he attri¬ 
buted to the King’s misconduct all the misfortunes with which 
France had been afflicted, and he hinted his suspicions that a 
great Prince of the blood royal was about to go over to the 
enemy. These representations induced the Signory to listen to 
I’ope Adrian, who succeeded in concluding what was called the 
“ League of Romo” (August 23rd, 1523); an alliance which com¬ 
prehended besides the Pope, the Emperor, the King of England, 
the Archduke Ferdinand of Austria, Francesco Maria Sforza, 
Duke of Milan, and the Republics of Venice, Florence, Genoa, 
Siena, and Lucca. 

It was, howeV’er, one of the redeeming traits in the character 
of Francis that he could throw oft’ his indolence and rouse him- 
*solf rto exertion when danger threatened. In the face of this 
formidable league he adopted a resolution sa bold .that it may 
even be accounted rash. Instead of standing on the defensive, 
he determined to strike the first blovr, and caSTy the war into 
Italy. I. Francis was aware that the position and compactness of his 
dominions gave hicn a groat advantage ; and it is.not impossible 

de la France dans Ic Levant, t. i. p. 102, note. 
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that his enterprise might have succeeded had it been speedily 
and judiciously carried out, and not been disconcerted by an 
unforeseen accident, which must now be related. 

Charles, Count of Montpensier and Duke of Bourbon, was at 
this time the only formidable vassal of the French Crown. He 
inherited Auvergne and Montpensier from his brother Louis, 
who had succeeded to them on the death of his father Gilbert, 
•grandson of John I., Duke of Bourbon ; and on the death, with¬ 
out male heirs, of Peter II., Duke of Bourbon, who was also the 
grandson of John I. by Ina eldest son Charles I., the Count of 
Montpensier claimed the Duchy of Bourbon as next heir in the 
male line. Duke Peter II., as wo have seen, had married Anno, 
daughter of Louis XI. This Sovereign had required a promise 
from Peter, before his marriage, that if he had no male heirs, all 
his lands should revert to the French Crown;* a contingency 
which happened, as Peter left only a daughter, Suzanne. 
Louis XII., however, recognized the claims of the branch of 
Montpensier to the Duchy, without altogether rejecting the right 
of Suzanne; and, to avoid all disputes, ho mediated a marriage 
between her and Charles of Montpensier. Thus the latter united 
in his own person two duchies, four counties, two viscounties, 
besides a gi*oat number of smaller possessions and titles. He 
was, in fact, the richest lord in Christendom. Ho had not only 
the great central fiefs of the Bourbonnais, Auvergne, and La 
Marche, but also Beaujolais, Forez, Dombes, the wild and 
rugged mountain% of Ardecho, Gicn, commanding the Loire; 
and in the north, Clermont in Beauvaisis. Many of those do¬ 
mains were confiscations, which Louis XI. imagined he had placed 
in safe hands, those of his daughter and his son-in-law. In case 
of the failure of heirs to Francis I., Bourbon cherished even the 
hope of succeeding to the Crown; for although the Alcn^ons, 
who were descended from a brother of King Philip VI., possessed 
a nearer claim, he hold that they had forfeited it by a former 
revolt. Xay, he had even gone so far as to solicit, in such an 
event, the help of the Venetian Republic.* 

Bourbon hitd distinguished himself as a soldier. He had ac¬ 
companied Louis SII., in 1507, ip his expedition against Genoa, 
and had partaken in the victory gained over the Venetians at 
Agnadello, in 1509.* Soon after the accession of Francis I., he 
was made Con*table of France and Governor of Languedoc, each 

* Pasquier, liicherclu's tie la France, lir. * Badoer, Rtiaiione di Milano, ap. 
vi. cb. 11. ^ Ranke, Duiteche Qcsc/t. B. ii. S. 287. 
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of wHcli dignities brouglit Him a revenue of 24,000 livres, in 
addition to which he received a pension of 14,000 livres as cham¬ 
berlain, and several smaller ones. These honours and emolu¬ 
ments he is said to have owed to the affection of Louisp, the 
King’s mother: and it is even said that a promise of future 
marriage, pledged by an exchange of rings, had passed between 
her and Bourbon, in the event of the death of Bourbon’s wife, 
Suzanne, whose feeble and sickly constitution promised no great 
length of years. Bourbon’s services at the battle of Marignano 
had been so important that Francis • rewarded him with the 
government of the Milanese, which he' signalized by the repulse 
of the Emperor Maximilian. Cold, haughty, and taciturn. Bour¬ 
bon’s temper, however, was the very reverse of that of. Francis, 
with whom he appears to have been never very cordial; and he 
was soon removed from the government of Milan, cither through 
the jealousy and envy of the King himself, or by the influence of 
Francis’s mistress, the Countess of Chateaubriand, who procured 
it for her brother Lautrec. From this time the King seems te 
have studiously -heaped both insults and injuries on Bourbon. 
His salary, as Governor of the Milanese, was left unpaid ; nay, 
even his expenses were not refunded. In the Ketherland cam¬ 
paign of 1521, the command of the van, which fell to the Con¬ 
stable of France by virtue of his office, was taken from him and 
given to the Duke of Alenfon. Nor was ho any longer con¬ 
sulted on public affairs. Bourbon, who is said to have often had 
in his mouth the answer of an old Gascon noble to Charles VII., 
“ Not three Kingdoms like yours could make me forsake you, but 
one insult might,” was not a man tamely to brook this treatment. 

An event which might have healed the breach only resulted in 
making it wider. Bourbon’s wife, Suzanne, died April 28th, 
1521, after having, with the approval of her mother, Anne of 
France, renewed the disposal of her territories in favour of her 
husband. Bourbon’s marriage with Louise of Savoy, who at the 
age of forty-five^ still retained considerable beauty, might have 
prevented the misfortunes which ensued: so far, however, from 
fulfilling that engagement, he openly manifested his desire to 
espouse Ren^e, the second daughter of Louis !XlI., and sister of 
Queen Claude. This was enough to rouse the pride of Louise, 
and sting her to revenge; and, unluckily for Bourbon, she had 
at her disposal the means of gratifying it. As daughter of 
Margaret, sister of Duke Peter II. of Bourbon, ani’wife of Duke 
' She says, in her Journal, that she was born in 1476. 
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Philip II. of Savoy, she represented the eldest branch of the 
Bourbons, but through the female line. It was by no means 
certain, as we hav.e seen in the case of Suzanne, that the duchy 
was exclusively a male fief. The domains had come into the 
family through women, and Charles’s claim, as sole male heir, 
was founded on family compacts among the Bojirbons, and on the 
tradition of Salic law being applicable to all the branches of the 
deigning house of France. There was, at aU events, ample 
ground for an appeal to law, and Louise instituted a suit against 
Charles in the Parliament^of Paris : while the King also put in a 
claim for the confiscate^ estates which Louis XI. ha<l bestowed 
upon Duke Peter II. and his consort Anne, as escheated fiefs 
which reverted to the Crown; and ho made them over to his 
mother. The Parliament, however, for the first time, displayed 
an unwillingness to support the Crown against one of its great 
vassals, and continually adjourned its decision. The King, 
indeed, in spite of his brilliant qualities, was unpopular with the 
people, and especially with the magistracy. The concordat, the 
fiscal oppressions of Duprat, Francis’s own violence and disdain 
of order, had produced this feeling. Bourbon, on the contrary, 
gave himself out as the leader of the popular party. 

The Constable’s cup of bitterness was now full, and forgetting 
all the duties of patiiotism, he resolved to gratify his revenge by 
leaguing himself with the enemiec of his country. It is said that 
his mother-in-law. Anno of Franco, who died November 14th, 1522, 
had exhorted him "to this step on her death-bed. She had devoted 
her last days to his defence, had confirmed her daughter’s will in 
his favour, and had bequeathed to him all her possessions. 
Bourbon soon after invited Charles to invade France; ‘ promising 
to assist him with 500 men-at-arms, and 10,000 foot, and at the 
same time demanding one of the Emperor’s sisters in marriage: 
either Eleanor, the Dowager-Queen of Portugal, or Madame 
Catharine.^ The negotiations which ensued soon came to the 
ears of Francis. Entering unexpectedly when Bourbon was 
dining with Queen Claude, the King publicly charged him with 
his misconduct. “ ‘ Seigneur,’ he exclaimed, ‘ it is showed tfs 
that you be, or shall be married—is it truth ? ’ The Duke said it 
was not so. . The King said that he knew it was so; moreover 
saying that he would remember it. The Duke answered, and 

* On this subjecti'see K^gociations mire Beaurain ftom Valladolid, May 28th, 

la France et VAaMche, t. ii. p. 589 sqq. 1523; ap. TuHter, Henry VIII. vol. i, 
(in the Docum. Inidits). p. 306. • 

* See the Emperor’s Instructions to 
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said, ' Sir, then you threaten me—I have deserved no .Buch 
cause;' and so departed. After dinner the Duke went to his- 
lodgings, and all the noblemen of the Court with him.”* 

The negotiations, however, went on; and two months after¬ 
wards we find Bourbon opening direct communicationg. -mth 
Wolsey. His proposals to treat were received with avidity by 
the English Court; and powers were granted to Dr. Sampson 
and Sir Richard Jerningham to treat with the Emperor and 
Bourbon on the subject.® A principal condition was that 
Bourbon was to do homage and swear fealty to Henry as King 
of France. Bourbon's treaty with the Emperor was finally con¬ 
cluded, at the end of July or beginning of August, with M. de 
Beaurain at Bourg in Bresse; for the Duke had retired into the 
territories of Savoy, where it was easier to conduct the' negotia¬ 
tions than in France. Some authors have pretended to tell the 
exact share which each of the three confederates claimed in the 
division of Franco after it should have been conquered, but 
nothing seems to have been settled on this point; and though 
Henry demanded to recover all the rights and possessions de¬ 
tained from hiin by Francis, Bourbon eluded making any 
pledge upon the subject; nor would he accept from Charles the 
Order of the Golden Fleece, which would have obliged him to 
take an oath of fealty to that Empoi'or. The confederates, though 
not agreed as to the spoil, soon came to a conclusion as to the 
means of attack. A powerful English army was to invade Picardy 
by the 25tli of August; by the same period 1Q,000 lancoknights 
under Count Fiirstenberg were to march into Burgundy, whore 
they were to be joined by Bourbon with his men, and the united 
force was to form a junction with the English. In addition to 
all this, a Sj)aniah army was to invade the French Kingdom from 
the south. 

These arrangements were punctually executed by the Emperor 
and the King of England. Chai'les Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, 
with the English'van, landed at Calais August 23rd; while early 
in September, the Spaniards began the campaign in the Pyrenees, 
'irhe Constable's co-operation, however, was prevented by an un¬ 
foreseen accident. The French army de'fetined for the invasion of 
Italy was assembling in great numbers, and as their route lay 
through Bourbon's territories, it was impossible for him to move 
till their columns should have passed. Franejs himself was 

* • * 

I Letter of Sir Thos. Boleyn to Car- Tamer, He^try VIII. vol. i. p. 305, note, 
dinal Wolsey, March 8th, 1523 ; ap. s See Rymers Fotdera, t. xiii. p. 79+. 
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detained at Lyon, waiting an answer to some proposals wHcli he 
had sent to the Swiss and the Venetians; and during this interval 
intelligence reached him of Bourbon’s conspiracy. The secret 
appears to have been revealed by two Norman gentlemen, whom 
the Huke had attempted to corrupt, and to induce them to admit 
the English into Normandy. Francis’s first impulse was to con¬ 
ciliate his rebellious vassal. The suit against the Constable had 
not proceeded satisfactorily. The Parliament of Paris, which was 
to have pronounced its judgment on the 1st of August, instead 
of doing so, declared itself incompetent, and referred the c&use 
to the King’s Council; in’pther words, it intimated that it was 
not free, and did not choose to be responsible.* Wlmt should 
Francis do ? Bonnivot, with the French van, was waiting for 
him on tfie other side of the Alps; the Italian expedition could 
not bo abandoned, nor could so dangerous a subject as Bourbon 
be left behind. In this dilemma, Francis, early in September, 
proceeded with an escort of Cerman mercenaries direct to 
Bourbon’s residence at Moulins, told him frankly all that he had 
heard, promised that his lands should bo restored, and offered 
him the post of Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom, but on con¬ 
dition that he should accompany the army into Italy. Bourbon, 
on his side, confessed that overtm’os had been made him, but pro¬ 
tested that he had never listened to them. He could not refuse 
the King’s offer’, who then departed, leaving a gentleman named 
Uvarty to accompany the Duke ; that is, to watch his movements. 
But Francis’s oflecs, even if sincere, came too late. The Con¬ 
stable felt that ho had compromised himself beyond redemption, 
and had no idea of j/>ining the King. To gain time ho feigned 
sickness; then after a few days ho set forwards slowly for 
Lyon, but at La Palisse gave Uvarty the slip, and hastened to his 
castle of Chantelle, on the borders of the Bourbonnais and 
Auvergne. Hence he wrote an humble letter to the King which, 
however, seems never to have reached its destination. 

No sooner was Bourbon’sAght known than several companies 
of men-at-arms were despatched to arrest him. Having no 
means of resisting a siege, and hearing that sevei’al of his accom'? 
plicos had been taken, the Constable fled (September 10th), in 
the disguise of a valet, with only one companion, the Sieur de 
Pomperant, who'assumed the dress and equipment of an archer; 
and after many, hairbreadth escapes they ■auccceded in •joining 

the lanceknigbts, who hUd invaded the eastem frontier. When 

• 

’ Martin, Hi$t. de France, t. viii. p. 41. 
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Bourbon found that his contemplated movements were impeded 
by the presence of the King and his army, he had written to hia 
confederates to delay their operations ; but hia letters arrived too 
late. The English army had already landed at Calais. An 
attempt which Francis made to divert the English forces/by in¬ 
citing the Scots to border warfare, proved a failure. Suffolk was 
joined early in September by tlie Count of Buren with the 
Imperial troops, but waited in vain for the Constable’s arrival. 
Under these circumstances the English commander, as the season 
was advancing, wished to confine his, operations to the siege of 
Boulogne, a place which Henry was wery desirous of taking, but 
Buren at length persuaded him to advance into the interior. 
Suffolk recommended that the soldiers should be restrained from 
plunder and devastation, and that the French should be gained 
by proclaiming liberty: a step, however, which Henry dis¬ 
approved, thinking that if the troops were deprived of the hope 
of spoil, “ their captains shall have much ado to keep them from 
crying. Home ! Home ! ” * The allied army, after routing La 
Tremoille near Bray, on the Somme, forcing the passage of the 
river and taking that town (October 20th), pursued their march 
towards Paris, and reached the Oise, within eleven leagues of that 
capital. Paris trembled. Henry fancied the Crown of France 
already on his brow. But Suffolk was forced to retreat, in the 
midst of his success, by the approach of Vendome, the desertion 
of some of his allies, and a season of unprecedented rigour ; and 
by the middle of December he got safely back' to Calais. 

In the south, the Spaniards were equally unsuccessful. They 
had advanced as far as Bayonne, when they were repulsed by 
Lautrec, and compelled to retreat; a check, however, which was 
in some degree compensated by the recovery of Fuentei’abia, dis¬ 
gracefully surrendered by the French commandant Frauget. In 
the east, the 10,000 lanceknights under Count Fiirstenberg had 
passed the Phine (August 2Cth), traversed Franche-Compt^, 
entered Champagne near Langres, and penetrated as far as Mon- 
teclair on the Marne; where, disappointed of the expected aid 
from Bourbon, and having no cavalry, they were teSribly harassed 
by the gens d’armes of the Count of Guise an'd M. d’Orval, the 
Governors of Champagne and Burgundy, and. compelled to a 
precipitate flight. It was with difficulty that Fiirstenberg |re¬ 
gained the Vosges mountains j his rear guard was nearly destroyed 
in attempting to r&cross the Meuse near Neufch&teau, whilst the 
’ More to Wolsey, Sept. 20th; State PaperSy vol, i. p. 139. 
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ladies of the Court of Lorraine clapped their hands as they beheld 
this feat of arms from the walls of the town. It was during this 
retreat of the lanceknights that their path was crossed by the 
Duke of Bourbon, who was flying towards Germany, accompanied 
by about sixty gentlemen. Francis sent a message after him, 
demanding his coustabular sword and the collar of his order. 

The collar,” replied Bourbon, '' I left under my pillow at Chan- 
telle j the King took my sword when he gave the command of 
the van at Valenciennes to the Duke of Alen^on.^’ ‘ Having 
declined an invitation intp England, he sucoCtded in getting 
safely into Germany, whence he passed through Tyrol to Mantua, 
whose Marquis was his first cousin. 

Instead of five or six provinces and a great party. Bourbon 
could now offer Charles only his talents, his valour, and his 
despair. He soon perceived that the ardour of friendship was 
gradually succeeded, in the conduct of the Emperor, by the cold¬ 
ness of protection, and he felt that ho could not press for the 
completion of the treaty and the hand of Eleanor till he had 
achieved something that might deserve it. On the 16th of 
January, 1524, ho was declared a traitor by Francis; his lands 
were confiscated, and the coat of arms upon his palace wall was 
besmeared with saffron in token of his disgrace. Several of his 
adherents were sentenced to death. Among them was Jean do St. 
Vallier, Count of Poitiers, whoso treason was the more unpardon¬ 
able as he was captain of the 200 gentlemen composing the 
maison du roi, or King^s body-guard. Such was Francis’s indig¬ 
nation when informed of St. Yallier’s crime that he could scarce 
refrain from killing him with his own hand. Y et ho was saved 
by a passion to which Francis was more sensible than to revenge. 
It was St. Yallier’s son-in-law, Louis de Breze, Grand-Seneschal 
of Normandy, who had revealed the plot of the Norman gen¬ 
tlemen ; De Brez^’s wife, the lovely and insinuating Diane de 
Poitiers, pleaded this service in favour of Jier father, and 
established at the same time her own influence over Francis. 

The discovery of so alarming a conspiracy, the extent of which^ 
was unknown,*caused Francis to give up all idea of leading his 
army in person. Nevertheless, the expedition was not abandoned. 
The French armj assembled at Susa numbered 40,000 men, and 
the condition of the Inemy might have afforded an able general a 
good chance oS success; but Bonnivet, to whom the edinmand 
was intrusted, fhough a great favourite at courC, had little military 
* Gailla^d, Hist, de Francois J. t. iii. p. 90. 
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talent. Prosper Colonna, the Imperial commander-in-chief, was 
laid np by a severe attack of illness; Pescara was in Spain; 
and the Marquis of Mantua, the Papal compiander; was deter¬ 
mined not to advance beyond Parma. The Duke of Urbino, the 
Venetian general, was instructed to avoid a battle, as 4> defeat 
might have endangered all the continental possessions of Venice. 
By a coup de main Bonnivet might have seized Milan, the fortifi¬ 
cations of which were in a dilapidated condition; but Francis, 
aware of his impetuous temper, had exhorted him to be cautious, 
and he now felLinto the opposite fault. The season was wasted 
in petty operations ; Italy, like Franpe^^ was visited with an early 
and rigorous winter, and the api^roach of the army of tho league 
obliged Bonnivet to take up his winter quarters between the 
Ticinello and Ticino.^ 

During the progress of this campaign Pope Adrian VI. died 
after a short illness (September 14th, 1523). The joy of the 
Romans at this event was unboimdcd, and was expressed with all 
the malicious wit for which they were famed. On the night after 
Adrian's death the house of Macerata, his physician, was adorned 
with garlands, and tho following inscription was placed over his 
door: “ The Roman Senate and People to tho deliverer of his 
country." lii the Conclave which assembled October 2l8t, a hard 
struggle for tho vacant dignity ensued between the two chief 
candidates. Cardinals Giulio do' Medici and Pompoo Colonna; 
the former -of whom was elected (November 18th), and .assumed 
the name of Clement VII. The Emperor again- supported Wolsey, 
but very lukewarmly; it is even supposed that, from the occur¬ 
rences of the campaign in France, Charles had begun to suspect 
him of being in Francis’s interest. Wolsey’s name was proposed, 
l)ut immediately i-ojected, in spite of tho instructions to the Eng¬ 
lish ambassador.s to spare no promises of promotion, as well as of 
large sums of money, which, it was thought, would at least be 
successful with, the younger Cardinals, for tho most part needy 
zuen.® But AVolsey was unpopular with the Sacred College. 
Henry VIII. appears to have given his ambassador at Rome 
•double instructions, and to have been resigned to accept Cardinal 
de’ Medici as Pope in case Wolsey were not elected.® Wolsey 

' Capella is the great authority for this and in Fiddes, Li/^ of Wolsey, p. 83 sqq. 
Italian campaign; the other writers, even * LetUr of Kradford, ap. Pichot, Charles 
Du Uellav, do little more than copy him. Quint, p. 49. The Emperor’s autograph 
llanke, Deutsche Gesch, B. ii. S. 296, note. letter to Wolsey ffom Pamplona, Deo. 

® Wolsey’s Despatch ‘to the English 16th, 1523, assuring iihn that 'he had 
ambassadors at Uome, in Burnet, Hist, of written to Rome, MS. ap. Turner, Henry 
lieform, vol. ii. pt. ii. Records, No. 48 ; VIII, vol. i. p. 224. 
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did not again forgive the Emperor, although he procured the 
Cardinal to be named Legate a latere in England for life, with 
extraordinary powers. 

Clement’s election gave universal satisfaction. Few Pontiffs 
had aspended the chair with a higher reputation fbr administrative 
ability, besides which he was known to be a generous patron pf 
literature and art j and he was himself not only very well informed 
ip theology and philosophy, but also in questions of practical 
science. He avoided the errors of his two predecessors—the 
prodigality and indecorous habits of his kinsman Leo, and the 
repugnancy which Adrian: had manifested to the tastes of his 
Court. The illegitimacy' of Clement’s birth, by which he was 
canonically disqualified for any ecclesiastical dignity, had been 
fraudulently got over by Leo X.; who, at the time when he made 
his cousin a Cardinal, suborned witnesses to testify that his father 
and mother had been united in wedlock. The only other remain¬ 
ing male descendants of Cosmo the Great were also illegitimate : 
Clement’s cousin, Ippolito, a bastard son of the late Julian de’ 
Medici, and Alessandro, reputed a bastard of Lorenzo of Urbino, 
by a Moorish slave, and inheriting the dark skifl, thick lips, and 
woolly hair of his mother. She herself, however, could not tell 
whether he was the son of Lorenzo, or of Clement VII., or of a 
muleteer.' Alessandro was now only about fourteen years of 
age} Ippolito, some two years older, was the hope of the Medici 
family. To him Clement provisionally intrusted the government 
of Florence when .he went to Rome to take possession of the 
Papal throne; but the real power was lodged in the hands of 
Cardinal Passerini, d man of rough manners and small ability, 
and very unacceptable to the Florentines.^ 

The war was renewed in Italy early in the spring of 1524. 
The Imperialists had lost their best captain by the death of 
Colonna, a commander whose skill and caution, which left nothing 
to chance, procured him the name of the Italian Fabius, and made 
him the most formidable opponent of French impetuosity. Bour¬ 
bon, with the title of Lieutenant-General of the Emperor in 
Italy, and a cqmmand superior to that of Lannoy and Pescara,* 
joined the ImperiajJ army at Milan with 6,000 lanceknights. Bon- 
nivet was out-manoeuvred by Pescara, who got into his rear and 
obliged him to shut .himself up in Novara. A body of 10,000 
Swiss, who had crqssed the St. Gothard and advanced a% far as 

’ Slsmontlil B£p. Ital. t. xvi. p. 88. 

• Capponi, Storm dtlla Rep. di Firense, vol. iii. p. 160 scj. (ed. 1876). 
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Gattinara on the Sesia, seeing the French caught as it were in a 
trap, declined to share in their misfortunes, but offered to do what 
they could to facilitate their escape, to which indeed all Bonnivet’s 
views were now confined. Towards the end of April he succeeded 
in forming a junction with the Swiss, and then directed his march 
towards Ivroa, intending to get into France by the Bas Valais. 
A march of thirty miles would have placed him in safety, but this 
short retreat proved most disastrous. Pescara and Bourbon, 
having forced the passage of the Sesia at Eomagnano, hung upon 
and harassed the retreating columns. Bonnivet, who had placed 
himself in the I'ear, was wounded and obliged to retire ; Van- 
dencase, who succeeded him, shared • the same fate. But the 
greatest misfortune of that day was the death of the brave, 
humane, and generous Chevalier Bayard, who having in turn 
assumed the command, was struck by a ball which broke his 
spine (April SOth, 1524). Being placed against a tree, Bayard 
yielded his last breath among his pursuing enemies, if such a 
term c%n be applied to men who admired his virtues as much as 
the French 4id themselves. The Imperial generals caused two 
solemn Masses to be performed for him, and then sent his remains 
into France to be interred at Grenoble, his native town. On the 
arrival of the body in Dauphin^ it was escorted by the whole 
population of the places through wliich it passed, till it reached 
its final resting-place.* 

A desperate charge of a body of Swiss, in which, however, they 
all fell victims, ai’rested for a while the pursuit of'the,tmporialists, 
and enabled the French army, under the condtict of St. Pol, to 
gain Ivrea in safety. Hence, they crossed the St. Bernard, to the 
foot of which they had been pursued, and reached France without 
further molestation. Bourbon now obtained the Emperor’s leave 
to invade France, expecting that his presence would be the signal 
for insurrection; a step taken against the advice of Charles’s 
wisest counsellors, and contrary to the wishes of the Pope and the 
Italian States, wlio therefore remained neutral. But the league 
against France was renewed by the Emperor, his brother 
Ferdinand, Henry VIII., and the Duke of Bourbon; and it was 
arranged that Bourbon should invade France from*^the Alps; that 
the Emperor should make a second attack on the side of the 

’ The highly dramatic scene relafi^ by rests not on good' authority. The inter- 
Martin du IJenay of Bayard’s dying inter- view is not mentioned in the Life of 
view wifu Bourbon, though retained by Bayard, written by tn anonymous follower 
two historians (MicheletiA<^o«7tc,p. 218 5 wlra called himself i>e loyal ServUeur. 
l^in, Hist, de France, t. viii. p. 51), See Ranke, DeiUsche Qesch. B. ii. S. 297. 
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Pyrenees; and that Henry VIII. should send Bourbon 100,000 
ducats with which to begin the campaign, and either continue this 
subsidy monthly, or, after Bourbon had obtained some marked 
success, make a descent on Picardy in order to co-operate with the 
Imperial forces. Wolsey, however, insisted, before advancing a 
ducat,*that bourbqp should swear fealty to Henry VIII. as “ King 
of France and England,^’ to which the Duke reluctiintly consented. 
He took the oath in presence of Lannoy, the Viceroy of Naples, 
and of Beaurain and Paco, the Imperial and English envoys; but 
ho "refused to. do homage to Henry, on the ground that it was 
inconsistent with the sovereign rights of his own duchy.^ Ho 
was promised the County df Prov,pnce, which, together with his 
own domains, and Tiyon and Dauphiue was to bo erected into a 
Kingdonu' 

The army of invasion, consisting of about 18,boO men, was 
under the joint command of Bourbon and Pescara : Lannoy was 
to follow with the reserve. The Imperialists^ entered I’rovence by 
the Cornice road, crossing the Var at St. Laur^t, July 7th, 1524. 
Hero they wore delayed some days through Lannay’s neglect in 
not forwarding the cavalry: a stc]} attributed 4o the A'icex'oy’s 
jealousy of Bourbon, who had been placed over his head. Bourbon 
wshod to march on Avignon and Lyon, where he would have had 
most chance of support ft-om his friends and vassals: but this 
plan was overruled by Pescara. The Emperor instructed the 
generals to lay siege to Marseille, the possession of which would 
have always secured him an easy entrance into France. Several 
of the most considerable towns of Provence, including Aix the 
capital, surrendered in a few weeks, and on August 19th, Marseille 
was invested. But Bourbon had miscalculated the French temper. 
Instead of flocking to his standard, his invasion only incited them 
to display their loyalty to Francis, who was enabled to raise large 
contributions for his Kingdom’s defence. There was no pos¬ 
sibility of blockading Marseille by sea. Tho French galleys, 
under La Eayette and the Genoese refugee Andrew Doria, had 
defeated the Spanish fleet under Hugo de Moncada. On the land 
side the town was obstinately defended by Renzo da Ceri an^ 
Philip Chabot’ while the approach of Francis with a large army 
threatened to place the besiegers in jeopardy. I’escara appears to 
have received'sQjne private informati^^n respecting the formidable 

‘ Herbert’s Henry Till (in Kennel, of Provence in his safe-condu^’ts. Note 
Tol. ii. n. 61) 5 Tornt&r, Henry VIII. vol. i. of Lalanne to Journal <Vm Bourgeois de 
p. 361, •• Bam, p. 211. 

® Bourbon assumed- the title of Count 
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means of defence within the town j and suddenly changing his 
mind respecting the success of the enterprise, he entered the 
tent where Bourbon was consulting with his officers, and without 
even deiguing to salute the Duke, exclaimed; “ Gentlemen, those 
who are in a hurry to go to Paradise can remain; for myself, I shall 
return. We have left Italy bare of troops, and our retreat may 
be cut off. Trust* me, there is nothing left for it but to decamp.^' 
After a general assault on the evening of the 24th of September, 
Bourbon found himself compelled to adopt the counsel of his rival, 
who was supported by Zollern and Lodron, the commanders of 
the German contingent. Bourbon had, in fact, been neglected, 
and in some degree betrayed. The invasion of Picardy was never 
executed; and though Sir John Russell brought him £20,000, 
the stipulated payments had not been regularly made, so that 
his troops had begun to mutiny for want of pay. Henry, or rather 
Wolsey, was apprehensive that England would be deserted by 
the Emperor; while Charles, on his side, ascribed the failure of 
the enterprise to the double dealing of Wolsey. Bourbon began 
his retreat on the 28th of September, and reached Monaco on the 
8 th of October. 

The enemy had escaped > b.ut Francis was unwilling that his 
brilliant army, amounting to 30,000 men, including 14,000 Swiss 
and 1,500 men-at-arms, should separate without striking a blow; 
and in spite of the approaching winter he resolved to cross the 
Alps, hoping by so unexpected an enterpi-ise to recover the 
Milanese. Another motive is said to have been a desire to see 
a certain Signora (,’larissa of Milan, whose charms he had heard 
much vaunted. His wife Claude, a simple, pious, and modest lady, 
whom he treated with gross neglect, had died July 25th, it is said 
of a disgraceful malady communicated by her profligate husband. 
All his mother’s persuasions were unable to detain Francis, and it 
was not till he had reached Pinerolo, on the other side of the Alps, 
that he published an ordinance appointing Louise Regent.^ 

The dispirited remains of the Imperial army, even-when joined 
by Lannoy ivith the reserve, were incapable of making head 
against the fresh and well-appointed forces of Francis, which 
arrived at Vercelli on the same day that the Imperialists reached 
Alba in Montferrat. The latter therefore resolved to shut them¬ 
selves up in the fortified towns, and to exjiaust the French by 

’ IsamK'rt, Ancif une» Loin Franf. t. xii. of Uis own mind passed into Italy.”—More 
p. 230. “ Tlie French Kf5ig before wrote to Wolsey, Nov. 29th,^1524 5 State Fapirs, 
a&d boasted nntu his mother that he had vol. i. p. 152. 
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sieges. Francis Sforaa evacuated Milaiipn the King^s, approach; 
tile citadel^ however, was still held by a garrison of 700 Spaniards; 
and as the flatterers of Francis persuaded him that it was beneath 
the dignity of a King of France to enter Milan befoiw the citadel 
had sjirrezide>ed, he sat down before Pavia, and allowed the 
Imperialists to fortify themselves on the Oglio and the Adda. 
Although Pavia was ill-fortified, an attempt to take it by storm 
was repulsed with great loss by the commandant, Antonio de 
Leyva, and tiie siege was. converted into a blockade. 

Lodged in a fine old Lombard abbey, which he sometimes 
exchanged for Mirabella, ri!n aftcient villa of the Dukes of Milan, 
Francis seems to have spent the winter agreeably enough, aban¬ 
doning himself to pleasures which were rarely interrupted by any 
serious business. His affairs seemed now to be more flourishing 
than those of his adversaries. The Imperial array was almost 
disorganized, was ill-paid, and smitten with sickness, while his 
own was weU supplied and contiiiually recruited. The Emperor, 
in spite of his vast dominions, found it difficult to raise pay for 
his troops, though they did not exceed 16,000 men. Henry 
VIII., influenced apparently by Wolsey^s disgust "at the loss of* the 
tiara, and occupied with the affairs of Scotland, evaded his engage¬ 
ments ; nay, he ewen demanded back the money which he had 
advanced to the Imperialists. The Italians were either cold or 
disaffected to the Imperial cause. Pope Clement, who, agreeably 
to the hereditary policy of the house of M®dici, was not displeased 
to see Francis in possession of the Milanese, as a counterpoise to 
the power of Charles in the south, disguising his political views 
under the cloak of the common Father‘of the faithful, proposed 
to mediate a general truce of five years; and when that proposi¬ 
tion was rejected both by the French and the Imperialists, he 
demanded that his own neutrality and that of Florence should be 
respected; but under this cloak he sent his minister Giberto to 
negotiate a secret treaty with the French King.*' He also en¬ 
gaged Francis to support his family at Florence.* Giberto nego¬ 
tiated at jbhe same time for the Venetians, who now regretted, 
their rupture vith their ancient allies the French; and these" 
negotiations were confirmed by the Venetian Senate in January, 
1525. Clement’s best counsellors ^vked him' to march an army 
to the Po, to imite it with that of tiie Venetians, and thus to 

' Thetrea^isaqt_extant inanautben- ’ ArcMuke Ferdinwd,anct are recorded by 
tic ihape, bat some ofth#chief particttlaTB ^alatin in hia Annalet. Mencke, &B.* 
were commonicated by the Tope to the JSSw. Qarm. t ii. p. 641. 
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cause tiie neutrality of the two most powerful States of Italy to 
be respected; but with all his political ability, the irresolution 
of Clement’s character prevented him from taking so bold a 
step. 

The favourable prospects which now opened ^ppn Fmncis 
were, however, destroyed by his own rashness* Elated with his 
rapid success, he not only sent the Marquis of Saluzzo to seize 
Genoa, but, as the pacification with the Pope opened a passage 
through the States of the Church, he also deemed it possible to 
grasp the long-coveted possession of Naples, and with a fatal 
imprudence still farther dismembered' his army by despatching 
the Duke of Albany and Renzo da (5eri with 8,000 foot and a 
numerous cavalry towards the south. At this news the French 
party in Naples showed symptoms of revolt, and the council in 
alarm wrote to the Viceroy Lannoy to return with his army. 
Lannoy would have obeyed this summons had not Pescara, with 
the cool and penetrating judgment of a true general, pointed out 
that Naples must be defended at Pavia; that a single reverse pf 
Francis would suffice to make Albany evacuate that Kingdom; 
whilst on the other hand no victory at Naples could terminate 
the war in Lombardy. Early in January, 1525, Albany marched 
into Tuscany unopposed, where he was reinforced with 3,000 
infantry. When he entered the Papal States, Clement published 
the treaty of neutrality which he had hitherto kept secret, com¬ 
plained of the march of the French, and represented himself as 
forced. 

Meanwhile Bourbon, who had gone into Germany to procure 
reinforcements, returned with about 12,000 men, whom he had 
levied with help of the Archduke Ferdinand, and with whom he 
joined Lannoy and Pescara at Lodi, About half of these men 
were volunteers, led by the celebrated George Frunsberg. Bour¬ 
bon had borrowed the necessary money from the Duke of Savoy, 
chiefly through the aid of the Duchess Beatrix, whose sister, 
Isabella of Portugal, was about to be married to Charles V. 
The Duke himself, however, had not much reluctance to aid the 
•‘Emperpr against his nephew the King of Franpe, whose alliance 
was very burdensome to him. Pescara dete^ined to seize the 
advantage offered by these reinforcements. Breaking up from 
Lodi, January 26th, 1525, he directed ^his march on Marignano, 
as if to threaten Milan; but instead of proceeding* thither turned 
to the left and approached Pavia. Francis w^ ppw advioed by 
'his best captains to raise the siege of Pavia and to take up a posi- 
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tion. between that place and Milan; but Bonnivet, who enjoyed 
his entire confidence, counselled him to Remain, and represented 
to him the shame of flying before the traitor Bourbon. The 
French army was indeed strongly posted in a fortified camp in 
the park of Mirabella, on the west bank of the Ticino, where it 
issues from PavidT. Pescara slowly approached that town, and on 
the 3rd of February took up a position at Sta. Giustina, within a 
«mile of the French outposts. The Vemacula, a small, but deep 
river, flowed between the hostile armies, and secured each from a 
eudden attack. The French camp appeared too strong to be 
assaulted, and Pescara jtl^erefore endeavoured* to wear out the 
enemy by a series of petty skirmishes, in the hope of bringing 
on a general engagement; for his troops had neither provisions, 
clothes, nor money; the weather was wet and cold, the men 
began to perish, and were, in short, in such extreme necessity 
as could no longer be endured. Not succeeding, however, in 
this object, he determined on a eamisade^ or nocturnal surprise. 
The garrison of Pavia was to support the attack, and form a 
junction with Pescara at a farm-house or dairy in the middle of 
the park. A body of 2,000 Germans and 1,000 Spaniards ap¬ 
pointed to execute the camisade, began to make a breach in the 
park wall about midnight (February 23rd); but the wall proved 
stronger than was expected, and day began to dawn before their 
labour was over., The appearance of these* men in the park, how¬ 
ever, had the eflSect of drawing the French from their position. 
The combat which ensued is variously described by different 
authors, and we shall therefore confine ourselves to the relation 
of some of the main incidents. The French artillery began to play 
on the troops who were entering the park, causing them great 
damage, till Francis himself charging the enemy with some of his 
gens d’armes, compelled his artillerymen to suspend their fire lest 
they should hit the Eng. This injudicious step on the part of 
Francis was of great moment in turning the fortune ^sf the day; 
although he displayed great personal valour, and killed with his 
own hand a knight said to have been Ferdinand Castriot, Marquis 
of St. Angelo,*tbe last descendant of Scanderbeg.®* The Gerlhans 
under George Fransberg were now coming up, and as the French 

• So c^ed because* tbe* soldi^ who cielo il Marchese di S. Angelo, quale ella 

exesuted it wore a white shirt, or eamUe, ammazzo con lo sue manL”— fetter of 
drer their armour, w order to distinguish Liuascho to Marquis of .Mantua front 
one another. • Fizzighettone, Mar. 2nd, 1525, ap. Banke, 

* Ferronus, De reb. geat, SalL p. 195 Deutsche Gtesoh. Anhang, B. r. S. 164. * 
(ed. 1555). “S. M“. (BVancis) mette in 
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also observed 1;lie garrison of Pavia advancing in their rear, they 
gave themselves up for Ibst, and began to fly. Even the Swiss; 
did not maintain their ground with their usual firmness, but. 
joined the flight, on seeing their leader John von Diesbabh fidl. 
The Duke of Alon 9 on, the King's brother-in-law, whacommHuded 
the rear-guard, also fled, leaving the King to Bis fate. Erancia 
hastened after the Swiss, and endeavoured to rally them, but was- 
carried away by the retreating mass. The particulars of his. 
capture are differently related. The most probable account seems 
to be that having; been met in his flight by four Spanish fusileers,. 
one of them brought down his horse by ,,a blow on the head with 
the butt end of his arquebuse. Francis rolled off into a ditch ; 
when two Spanish light horsemen coming up, and perceiving 
from the prisoner's dross, and from the order of St. Michael, with 
which he was decorated, that he must be a person of importance, 
threatened the fusileers that they would kill him unless they were 
admitted to share the ransom. Fortunately Pomperant, the com¬ 
panion of Bourbon’s flight, coming up at this juncture, recognized 
the King, and entreated him to surrender to the Duke. • This 
Francis indignantly refused, and called for Lannoy, who arrived 
in time to save his life. Lannoy received the King’s sword, and 
gave him his own. The battle had not lasted two hours j but it 
was a fatal one for France. Bonnivet, when he saw that all was 
lost, and through his fault, charged into the thickest of the fight, 
and found the death he sought. Besides him* fell La Palisse, 
or Marshal de Chabannes, Lescun, or Marshal de Foix, Bussy 
d’Amboise, the aged La Tremoille, Eiohard de la Pole,^ Duke of 
Suffolk, the ork pretender to the Crown of England, and other 
persons of distinction. Among ' the prisoners were Francis’s 
future brother-in-law, Henry d’Albret, King of Navarre, Marshal 
Anne de Montmoronci, Fleurange, the Count of St. Pol, the- 
Bastard of Savoy, and others. The loss of the French was esti¬ 
mated at 8,000 men, that of the Imperialists at only 700. On» 
the very same day the remnant of the French army began a pre¬ 
cipitate retreat, which was not molested by the Imperialists, and 
within a fortnight not a man of it was Idft in Italy.* 

After Francis’s wounds had been dressed in the tent of the 

' Richard de la Pole, second son of . • The battle of J*avia is described by 

Edward IV.’s sister, and brother of Ed- the usnal histcrians of this period, but it 

niond de Pole, Earl of Suffolk. From may bo remarked, that the account of 

kis claims to the English crown he had Jovins in his Vita ^rscari differs re- 

been frequently used by "the French for markably from that of Gnicciardifii, who 
fomenting sedition in England. See followed Capella. Ranke, Deutsche Gesch. 
Turner’s Henry VIIL vol. i. p. 158 sqq. B. ii. S. 310 ff. Francis, while in prison. 
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Marquis del Guasto, he was at hia own express ddlire conducted 
to the neighbouring monastery of the Certosa, instead of the town 
of Pavia. On the road he recovered all his cheerfulness, laughing 
and joking with the Spanish soldiers, whose words he caused to 
be translated to him. Thence he was carried to Pizzighittone, where, 
though treated v^th every mark of respect, he was kept under strict 
ward. According to Perron, Bourbon had an interview with him 
at that place, when the King not only received his rebellious 
vassal graciously, but even invited him to dinner with the rest 
of the generals.^ Prom Pizzighittone Francis addressed a long, 
rambling epistle to th§ 'Emperor, couched in- terms sufficiently 
humble.* The celebrated laconic letter to his mother, Madam, 
all is lost, but honour,'’ is a literary invention. Francis by no 
means possessed so pregnant a style. The real letter, which is 
tolerably long, contains, however, a sentence from which the 
sublime of brevity has been extracted.* 

wrote a poeti(!aI epistle in which he de- Pffpu'ra d'Etitt. de Granvellf, Ibid. t. i. 
scribes the battle. It is published by p. 266 stp 

M. Chanipollion-Figeac, in the CaptivUe * “ Madame, pour vous fairo swoir 
de Franfcne L p. 114 sqq. (Domnnens comment se portc le reste (or le ressort) 
inSdite). de mon infurtunc, do toutes choses no 

* De Eeb. geet. Gall. p. 197 b. m'ost demeurc que I'lionncur et la vie, qui 

^ In this letter ho sues for pitg, puts est sauvo,'’ &(‘. The letter will be found 

his whole trust in the goodness of Charles, in Gaillard, Hist, de b'rangois I. X. iii. 

three times calls himself the Etpperor’s App.; Martin,fiist.f/ci'Vrtnc/'.t.viii.p. 67. 

slave, &c. See Captivity du Hoi Fran- Hull has given a translation of it in his 

ifois'L in the Documens Inedits, p. l30; Chronicle, p. 69S. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

T he Emperor, who was at Madrid when the battle of Pavia 
was fought, received the news of his extraordinary and 
unexpected success with great appareht moderation. When a 
victory was announced, he seemed for a moment to bo over¬ 
whelmed with astonisliment, and could only repeat the mes¬ 
senger’s words —“ The battle won for me ! The King of France 
in my power! ” Ho then retired into his bedroom, and falling 
on his knees before an itoage of the Virgin, poured out his feelings 
in prayer.* He forbade all public rejoicings, and received the 
compliments addressed to him with so humble a deportment as 
to incur the charge of hypocrisy: nor can it indeed be doubted 
that ho concealed his real sentiments. Yet this dissimulation was 
not perhaps altogether unbecoming a great Prince in such cir¬ 
cumstances ; and had he celebrated his victory with noisy demon¬ 
strations of gladness, he would moat probably have been charged 
with insolence and want of feeling. 5o hard is it for one placed 
in his position to avoid all occasion for censure I 

In France, on the other hand, the intelligence of the Bang’s 
disaster st^ck the people with consternation. The Parliament 
of Paris immediately assembled; the Archbishop of Aix and the 
principal magistrates met to consult about the safety of the capital; 
and the old Duke df Montmorency, whose two sons had fought 
at Pavia, was summoned to take the command. The enemy 
seemed already at the gates, of which all but five were closed, 
and those left open were constantly guarded by counsellors of the 
Parliament assisted by some of the principal citizens. Chains 
■VRore stretched across the Seine, and others were prepared to be 
thrown across the streets. Similar precautions were adopted in 
all the considerable towns of Prance, even in tiose the furthest 
from danger; as, for instance, Poitiers. ^Normhnd|s> at the 
northen^ extremity of France, levied 600'lances and 8,000 foot for 

* Sanuto, ap. Ranke, 'BeuUcJie Gesch. Sampson in a letter to Wolaey, Tlimer, 
B. *ii. S. 316. Charles’s moderation on Henry VIII. yoI. i. p. 422. 
receipt of the nows is also attested by Dr. 
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the defence of the province.^ These alarms show h«w completely 
the King was then identified with the State. With exception of 
his capture. Franco had suffered many as disastrous a defeat. 
An army of 20,000 men had been routed, and 8,000 slain; but 
of th^se i»t more than an eighth were French.® Yet, though 
the consternatioif was extravagant, ^the danger 'was momieing 
enough. Many of the foremost men and best captains of Franco 
-had fallen. The Kingdom, which seemed to be in the throes of a 
financial crisis, was thrown into the hands of a woman. Of the 
throe chief princes of the blood. Bourbon, the fi»st, was an avowed 
and open traitor; the Dui!,e of Aleni^’on, the second, had covered 
himself with disgrace at Pavia, and soon afterwards died of shamo 
and vexation; whilst the third, Vendome, who as governor of 
Picardy commanded the army which lay nearest to Paris, was at 
variance with the Regent Louise, and even suspected of cotre- 
sponding with Bourbon, The administration of Louise and 
Duprat had excited deep and universal discontent; they were 
oven denounced from the pulpits, and anonymous handbills pro¬ 
claimed them the authors of all the misfortunes of France. The 
peasant war of Germany, which had spread to Lorraine, was 
another element of danger. Hero, however, the rustaueJs were 
put down by the promptitude and energy of Claude Count of 
Guise, who hold the command in Champagne and Burgundy. 
Claude, the father of thoi^ Guises who will in the sequel occupy 
so much of our attention, jjas the second son of Rone II. Duke 
of Lorraine, on whose death ho received Aumale, Mayenn ^ Guise, 
ElbcBuf, and Joinville. His elder brother, Antony, sutM^^d in 
Lorraine, a younger one ]?ad fallen at Pavia. For his 
in the peasant war Claude was subsequently rewarded by tho 
erection of his county into a cluche-pairic; ^n honour, at that 
time, unprecedented for one not of royal blood.'’ 

At this critical juncture, Vendome, feeling tho necessity of 
union, magnanimously forgot his causes of complaint, and leaving 
his government in the hands of Brienne, joined fhe King’s mother, 
who wus then at Lyon, whither Guise and Lautrec, the latter of 
whom was new Governor of Guienne and Languedoc, also rfl*- 
paired. The Parliament of Paris seized the opportunity of those 
alartns to present to the Regent a long list of grievances, de- 
manding'*^in particular ihe re-establishment of the Pragmatic 
Sanction; ar^ they added a remonstrance, in which these 

> Journal d'un Bourgeois de Paris, p. 233. 

> Sismondi, Hist, des Fran(ais, t. xi. p. 310. ^ GaUlard, t. iii. p. 285. 
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learned lawyers attributed aU the misfortunes of the Kingdom 
to the Lutheran heresy, and demanded the extermination of 
those who were tainted with it. Of all their demands this was 
the only one that could be granted without inconvenience. 
Jaques Pavanes, an inoffensive man of letters, and sllbrtiy.after- 
wards another' Lutheran, called the Hermit of Livry, were burnt 
at Paris with great solemnity. Since the coming of Luther, these 
were the first religious martyrs in France.^ 

Amid the disasters of Franco, a gleam of hope appeared in a 
quarter least expected. The policy of England, so momentous 
in this crisis of her fortunes, seemed be undergoing a favour¬ 
able change,‘Which has been commonly ascribed to the alarm 
of Henry VIII. that the Emperor’s unexpected success would 
seriously endanger the balance of power in Europe.* Henry has 
at once received the credit of rescuing Europe from the grasp 
of universal monarchy^ by his enlightened policy, and of stretching 
forth his hand with romantic generosity to a fallen foe. How 
much either his head or his heart deserved these praises will 
appear as well from a few preliminary reflections as from a plain 
narrative of the facts. 

Lot us remember, then, that Henry’s policy for some time past 
had been wholly built on the anticipation of the Empei’or’s suc¬ 
cess and the consequent annihilartion of the French monarchy. 
What other object could he have proposed to himself in Kis recent 
league with Charles and the Constable Bourbon ? The result of that 
league, had it been successful, would have been the partition of 
France—the blotting of it out, as an integral realm, from the map 
of Europe. If, as some historians suppose, Henry had never before 
carried his reflections so far, till he was startled into them by the 
victory of Pavia, ^e must not only divest him of all political 
wisdom and foresight, but even of common sense.® This sup¬ 
position is not even a probable account of the English change 
of policy; but what is more, it is contradicted by facts. Not only 
had the alteration begun before the battle of Pavia, but j^fter that 

. ‘ The year before Jean Le Clerc had quence."—Martin, Hist, ds Francs, t. viiL 
been burnt for heresy at Metx; which p. 72. ' 

town, however, was at that time included * “ But as it in probable that Henry 
in the Empire. Hist: des EglUss t. i. had never before carried his reflections so 
P* 6- « , startled vat this important 

* Hume’s .fftst. (jrEM^taurfjCh.xxix. event (tj»e viefory of Pavia), and became 
(vol. iv. p. 59); Robertson’s Charles V. sensible of his own danger, as well as that 
bk. iv. (v6I. ii. p. 301). “La IVance et of all Europe, from the loss of a proper 

I’Europe doivent tenir cempte a la m6- counterpoise to the pmyer ofChaffes."_ 

iqpire de Henry VIII. d’une decision de Hume, loc, oit. Compare Robertson, 
si grand sens et de si 'grande cons£. 
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•eTent, the former line of policy would have been reverted to by 
Henry could he have made the Emperor acquiesce in all his 
■caprices and demands. If Henry felt any pride in holding the 
balance of European power, it was only as the stakeholder between 
two powei4hl Sovereigns, who emulously courted his favour; 
vrhilst at the sam* time he kept a watchful eye on the political 
advantages which he might reap from their quarrels. Only one 
:as8umption will reasonably account for the policy of the English 
Court at this juncture—Wolsey’s ill-will towards the Emperor at 
being disappointed of the Papal tiara. The very inconsistency 
■of this policy, which has, puzzled more than one historian, 
betraying, as it does, all the hesitation of a man who, insti¬ 
gated by malignity, employs himself in unravelling the web 
he has long been weaving, and which his better judgment still 
approves, brands it as the result, not of statecraft, but of passion. 
The circumstances admit of no other conclusion. 

Long before the battle of Pavia, Wolsey began to show his 
distrust of Charles. He had instructed his agents. Pace and 
Russell, to watch what was passing between him and Francis, 
and to be careful how they parted with the money sent to them. 
An instance of Wolsey^s duplicity still more marked, is his 
having opened, in the latter part of the year 1524, secret ne¬ 
gotiations with Louise, the French Regent, whose envoy, John 
Joachim Passano, Seigneur de Vaux, a Genoese merchant, was 
privately lodged at Blackfiiars. In January, 1525, after Passano 
had been in England some months, he was joined by Brinon, 
Chancellor of Alon 9 on, and President of Rouen, and Wolsey had 
continual, but secret, intercourse with them.^ De Praet, the 
Imperial ambassador at London, got scent, however, of these 
negotiations, and communicated them to hi# master; at the 
.same time stating that Henry would contribute nothing to the 
defence of Italy. Wolsey caused one of De Praot's letters to be 
intercepted by a pretended mistake of the police, and sent an 
•elaborate answer to Dr. Sampson, the English ambassador at the 
Court of Spain, in which he asserted that De Praet was privy to 
*11 his dealings with Passano.* Charles resented this breach (Jf 
• 

• See Fiddes’s L\fe of Wolitey, p. 331 have had wilh the Chancellor of Alanson, 
.«qq.: Cavendish, id. ^h. xi.; Hall, p. 691 sent from my lady the French Kinges 
,sq. (ed. 1809)} State Papaes, vol. i. More mother, W treaty of pence with your 
toWol 8 ey,p. 151^ Wolsey to KihgHeniy Highness.” 

”>^ 11 , 5 .153. Thf* last letter, which IS ’‘ See Wolsey’s Letter^ to *Samp 8 on, 
■dated •February Mh, near three weeks February 13thf 1625, Sate Papers, vol. vi. 
before the battle of liivia, s^aks of “ the p. 388 foil. ■ 

discourses and communications which I 
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diplomatic honour by unfriendly conduct towards the English 
merchants in Flanders. De Praet appears to have assured the 
Emperor of the steadfastness of Henry VIII., but hinted doubts 
respecting his minister. Charles was so alarmed that he sent 
to demand his affianced bride, Mary, and to require thd» fulfil¬ 
ment, in the next summer, of Henry's prolnised invasion of 
Franpe. 

It appears, therefore, that the breach between England and thw 
Emperor had its beginning before the victory of Pavia j while, 
after that eventy Henry would not have been unwilling, if the 
terms could have been agreed upon, ,to^ revert to his old policy, 
and share the spoils with Charles. The alliance with the Emperor 
was to all outward appearance still cordially maintained. When 
the news of the victory of Pavia reached London (March 9th), the 
success of the Emperor’s arms was celebrated in London with great 
rejoicings. The city was illuminated, a Te Deum was sung, the 
ambassadors of Ronje, Venice, and the Netherlands gave a grand 
banquet in a tent on Tower Hill, and a special embassy was 
despatched by Henry to Spain to congratulate Charles on his 
victory. Passano and the President of Rouen hearing of it when 
on their way to the King, immediately returned to their lodgings, 
and soon after departed for France. It was thought that but for 
this victory there would have been peace with the French King. ^ 
But no sooner was the news of the victory confirmed than the 
English Court despatched ambassadors to Spain to concert plans 
for a joint invasion of France; and Wolsey, in "an address to the 
Lord Mayor and citizens of London, informed them that the King 
was about to raise an army for the recovery of England’s rightful 
dominions in France.* Instructions were sent in March to 
Tunstall and Wingfield, the English envoys at the Court of the 
Lady Margaret in the Netherlands, to endeavour that Francis 
should be excluded from Franco, that Henry VIII. should be 
crowned in Paris, and that the portion of Prance not claimed by 
him should be partitioned between the Emperor and Bc^rbon.® 

The English Court was so earnest for the projected invasion, 
that in order to raise the necessary forces large sums were levied 
by unconstitutional commissions—a pr<fceeding which occasioned 
a dangerous insurrection in Norfolk and Suffolk., Charles was 
pressed to attack France from the soutl'. in the ensuing summer j 
he would be assisted with money, and an English descent would 

' Hall, p. 693. * Hall, titrf. .stall and Wingfield, March SOtfa, 1S2& 

“ Henry VUL’s Instructions to Tun- {State Fapers, vol. vi.). 
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be made in the north of France, so that he and Henry might 
meet at Paris. The English King promised, if h® were crowned 
there, to accompany the Emperor to Rome for his coronation— 
no obscure assurance that Henry would help to lay Italy at his 
feet. He also epgaged that Charles should recover all the lands 
claimed by the House of Burgundy and by the Empire in France; 
nay, at last, France, and even England itself, i^ he married the 
Lady Mary according to the treaty of 1522.^ Truly, these pro¬ 
positions betray a most considerate care for the balance of power 
in Europe, and a most generous temper towards a^,fallen foe ! The 
English advances, howevei^,^were not very favourably received. 
Wolsey, between whom and his master discordant views evidently 
prevailed at this time, was not unjustly suspected by the Imperial 
cabinet, add had personally offended the Emperor; besides which, 
it was thought that England, though making such large demands, 
had contributed little or nothing to the success of the war. The 
most remarkable of these demands was, ^at Charles should 
make no terms with the French King without insisting on the 
English claims to the Crown of France; nay, that Francis, whom 
Henry VIII. affected to regard as a rebellious Vassal, should be 
debvered into his custody, under a clause of the treaty of 1522, 
by which the contracting parties mutually agreed to deliver up 
such vassals ! Charles, who had for some time altered his style 
towards Wolsey, now altogether ceased to correspond with him. 
Early in Juno, when the Bishop of London, Sir Richard Wing¬ 
field, and Dr. Sampson delivered letters to him at Toledo, from 
Henry and Wolsey, he gave vent to the bitterest complaints 
against the latter; accused tho Cardinal of having charged him 
with aspiring to the monarchy of Europe, of having called himself 
a liar, his aunt, the. Lady Margaret, a ribald, his brother, Don 
Ferdinand, a child, and the Duke of Bourbon, a traitor. These 
insults had been uttered when Beaurain, now M. de Rieux, asked 
to have 200,000 ducats for Boui'bon's entry into Burgundy; and 
the Cardmal added, “ that the King had other things to do with 
his money than to spend it for the pleasures of such four per¬ 
sonages.” * For these expressions, which had been reported tOg 
the Emperor by De !kieiilt, the ambassadors advised Wolsey to 
write an apology; and they expressed their opinion that the 
Emperor was still iacHngd to be faithful to his engagements, 

' Se€» the Instr^io-ns to Tunstall and * See the lcy<.*r of the anihaasadors 
Wingfield, oxtraoted by Eiddes, Life of firom Toledo, June 2u(’, 1525, ap. Turner, 
WoUey, p. 346 sqq. ibid,. 454. 
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although he was not in a condition to fulfil them, on account of 
the disorganized state of his army in Italy. After this outburst, 
the Emperor applied to be released from his contract to wed the 
Lady Mary, who was still an infant, on the ground that his 
subjects were pressing him to enter upon an efficient marriage; 
and indeed he was now seeking the hand of a Portuguese 
Princess. .Henry VIII. readily complied with this request, and 
signed on the 6th of July an authority to his ambassadors to 
abrogate that part of the treaty of Windsor. Wolsey, howe.ver, 
in order to gratify his spite against the Emperor, instead of 
forwarding the paper by a courier ovgHand, sent it by sea, so that 
Charles,-who was anxiously expecting Ihe release, did not receive 
it till the middle of So])tember. Henry himself was so concerned 
»t this delay, that he hastened to forward another authority with 
still more ample powers. 

It was plain that the good understanding between the Courts 
of England and S^ain was now at an end; and, in fact, Wolsey 
wrote to the Pope in July to the effect that Henry’s feelings 
towards the Emperor were no longer of a friendly nature, and that 
he was inclined' to treat of peace with Prance.’ Accordingly, 
John Joachim Passano was again invited into England, and a 
truce of forty days was concluded, followed by the treaty of 
Moore (August ‘30th, 1525), by which tho integrity of the French 
Kingdom was guaranteed against the Emperor’s aggressions, 
while Henry engaged to solicit the release of Francis. France, 
indeed, paid dearly for this security. The Kegent was obliged 
to recognize a debt of 2,000,000 gold crowns, payable in twenty 
years, besides an annual life-pension of 100,000 crowns to 
Henry VIII. after its extinction, and 10,000 crowns for his 
sister’s dowryThis was, in fact, a tribute; while the pensions 
subsequently paid by tho French Crown to some of the Stuarts 
were the wages of vassalage. Wolsey also was to receive 
121,898 crowns, for arrears of his Toprnai pension. The Imperial 
government, which had been thus anticipated, followed the ex¬ 
ample of England. A truce of six months, regarding the Nether- 
rlandjs only, was concluded with Prance at Breda, July 14th; and 
on August 11th, another of three ^non’lhs. was executed at 
Toledo, which extended to the two monarchies generally and 
their respective allies.* 

* Bishop of Bath's Lefter ftom Rome, ’ Rymer, t. xiv, p.,-^8 sqq. 

^uly 25th, ap. Turner, Vlll. vol. i. “ Leonard, Trait£a, t. iL p. 193 sqq. 

p. 455. 
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Ciuip, Xn.] CHAELES’S PKOPOSITIONS TO FEANCIS. 

Having thus briefly described the transactions which took 
place between the English and Imperial Courts, at this eventful 
crisis of European history, we must now advert to those which 
had passed between Charles and his prisoner Francis. Hard 
indeed^.were the conditions of the ransom demanded by the 
Emperor (April, 1525). He began.by signifying to the French 
government, through his plenipotentiary, de * Rieux, that he 
njight legally claim the whole Kingdom of France, since Pope 
Boni&ce VIII. had deposed Philip the Fair, and bestowed the 
French Crown on Albert of Austria ! Nevertheless, with due 
regard to the welfare of* Christendom, he contented himself 
with the following principal conditions: an alliance against the 
Turks, the Emperor and the French King furnishing each 20,000 
men, and'the former having chief command in the enterprise; 
the restitution of the Duchy of Burgundy and all the lands 
belonging to Duke Charles the Bold at the time of his death, 
Picardy included, the whole exempt from finy claims of feudal 
suzerainty j cessation of all proceedings against Bourbon and his 
adherents, and restitution to the Duke of all his domains. These, 
together with Provence, which was to be ceded 40 him, were to 
be erected into a Kingdom, of which Bourbon was to be the 
independent King. In these first negotiations between the 
Emperor and France, the friendly feeling between Charles and 
Henry was, in appearance at least, still maintained, and the 
articles included the cession of Nornjandy, Guienne, and Gascony 
to the English King.^ 

Such propositions involved in effect nothing less than tlio 
partition of the French Kingdom. Charles seems to have been 
guided in these transactions by an idea more enticing than 
feasible, and to have wished nominally indeed to uphold the 
monarchy of France, but so reduced in its proportions that tho 
preponderance of power should be secured for ever to the House 
of Austria.* The French Council received his propositions with 
indignation. The first movement of Francis himself was also to 
reject them, and he indignantly declared that sooner than dis¬ 
member his r^lm he would remain a prisoner all his life. But, 
his tone soon beg^n tf> change. Captivity was unendurably irk¬ 
some to a self-indplgent Prince like Francis, who displayed in 
his reverses anything but the spirit of a hero. Tho showy 
qualities which had attracted admiration in his prosperity fell 
away *at misfoy^une^s touch like so much theatrical pasteboard 

‘ CaptiviU de Franfois I. p. 140 siiq. ® Michelet, B/forme, p. 245. 
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and tinsel, and the real man stood exposed, as what he was, a 
Poitevin gentleman of little stuff, whom despair had rendered 
devout, and who put his woes into rhyme like any other poetaster 
of the age.‘ In hope of recovering his liberty, he hastened to 
make large concessions. Ho agreed to marry the Ei?jperor’s 
sister Eloanor, Dowager Queen of Portugal,# and to assign the 
Duchy of Burguhdy as her dowry j to which, if she died without 
male heirs, the second son of tho Emperor should succeed. He 
renounced all his claims on Asti, Genoa, Naples, and Mjpian, 
reserving only the last for any son he might have by Eleanor. 
He abandoned the suzerainty of West Flanders* and Artois, 
agreed to buy back Ihcardy, and pronfised to furnish the half of 
any army which the Emperor might wish to employ in Germany 
or Italy, either for his coronation at Rome or for any'other pur¬ 
pose whatsoever. He also engaged to supply half the contin¬ 
gents in any enterprise against the Infidels, and personally to 
take part in it. Bdurbon vras to be restored to his lands, and 
as Francis’s proposed marriage would deprive him of Eleanor, he 
was to bo offered the hand of Francis’s favourite sister Margaret, 
the widowed Duchess of Alone on, with her own possessions and 
the Duchy of Berry as a dowry. To Henry VIII. it was intended 
only to offer money.* 

This was in effect to offer that Francis would become tho lieu¬ 
tenant of Charles V., against the Turks, against Venice, against 
the Lutherans of Germany, and that he would consent to employ 
the French arms in building up the Austrian supremacy in 
Europe. Without adopting the opinion of a modern historian,^ 
that Francis should rather have committed suicide, we may at all 
events assort that he would have better consulted Ms own dignity 
and the interests of his Kingdom by tho milder alternative of 
abdication, which, indeed, at a later period, he contemplated. 

Charles was in no hurry to answer the proposals of his prisoner, 
whom it was resolved meanwhile to transfer from Pizzighittone 
to Spain". The# three Imperial captains. Bourbon, Pescara, and 
Lannoy, wore at variance with one another, and were menaced 
Jby their own soldiery, who clamorously demanded .their arrears of 
pay; they were in the midst of a hostile population, and surrounded 

' Michelot, Re/ow/te, p. 242. The versos jiartly of the Fpench King and partly of 
<»niposed by Franois in his captivity con- the Emperor. < ' 

tain, however, some really good lines, espt*- » &c. p. 170 sqq. Bishop of 

cially the apostrophe to the French rivers. Bath’s Letter to Wolsey, ap. Turner, 
•See Captii'U£, &c. Eglogue du Pasteur Henry VIII. vol. i. 445. 

Adm£tus,^.'iiT ^ * a/ixch.e\et, Ii£fon)tii.' 

< * The County of Flanders was held 
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by States which they knew were preparing to take up arms 
against them ; and their royal prisoner caused them considerable 
embarrassment, for they were afraid that the soldiers might 
seize his person as a pawn for their arrears. There can be little 
doubt fhat in carrying the French King into Spain Lannoy only 
obeyed the secret instructions of the Spanish Court. It was 
necessary to deceive Bourbon and Pescara,* who considered 
Francis more particularly as thoir prisoner, and would not 
willingly have consented that he should be taken out of Italy. 
Lannoy therefore obtained their consent for his removal to 
Naples; and he carried his deception so far* as to write to 
the Pope to provide apswtrhents at Rome. Then it was deter¬ 
mined to go by sea, embarking at the port of Genoa. The pro¬ 
posed roiHoval was highly disagreeable to Francis himsoli^. He 
felt that he should be so much farther from his friends, and 
consequently from any chance of escape; he protested that the 
climate of Naples, being hot and on the sea,“Vould be detrimental 
to his health; and he contrived to write to his mother to rescue 
him on the voyage by means of a French squadron. Lannoy, 
however, having gained the confidence of Francas, communicated 
to him his real design; told him that the rigorous conditions 
prescribed for his release had boon framed solely to gratify 
Bourbon; and succeeded in persuading him that at a distance 
from that insolent vassal he would find the Emperor disposed to 
be much more generous. Francis eagerly caught at these repre¬ 
sentations. . Arrived at Genoa, ho not only countermanded the 
sailing of the squadron which was to have attempted his rescue, 
but even ordered six French galleys from Marseille to transport 
the Spanish troops which were to form his escort. On the 8th 
of June sail was made, apparently for Naples, but when well out 
at sea the heads of the galleys were turned towards Spain. 
Francis was landed at Alicante, and was thence transferred to 
the fortress of Jativa, also in Valencia. Early in August he was 
brought to Madrid by the Emperor’s orders. 

The captivity of Francis was of the most rigorous kind. He 
was confined in a small chamber in one of the towers of the forti- 
fications, having only a single window secured by double bars of 
iron, and at such a height from the floor, that it was necessary to 
mount upon a ohair in order to view the surrounding country, 
comprising the arid banks of the Manjanares. Ho was strictly 
guarded; beneath his window two batt^ions^kept watch clay and 
night; he was not allowed, to take the air except on a mule and 
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suTPOtinded by guards j and instead of the friendly intercourse 
with the Emperor which he had been led to expect, Charles kept 
aloof at Toledo. The chagrin of this confinement, and Taxation 
at having been duped by Lannoy, threw Francis into a dangerous- 
sickness, which the physicians declared would be fatal, unlpss the 
Emperor granted him an interview. Francis’death would have 
deprived Charles • of all the benefits which he expected, and at 
last, September IBth, he paid the captive a visit. " I am your 
Majesty’s prisoner,” exclaiihed Francis, as he entered, at the 
same time doffing his bonnet. “Not so,” replied Charles, as 
he embraced the French King and covered his head; “ but ni»y 
friend and brother. I have no wish* but to set you at liberty, 
and provide you with every comfort you can desire.” ‘ He 
added "many other kind words, which had the effect of-reviving 
Francis’s health and spirits; but a dreary interval of anxiety and 
suspense was still to be passed before he recovered his freedom. 

Shortly afterwards ho received another consolatory visit from 
his beloved sister, Margaret of Valois, the widowed Duchess of 
Alen^on. Margaret was one of those clever and lively women 
in whom religious exaltation and spiritual mysticism are as much 
the resijlt of a strong imagination as of devotional feeling, and 
exclude not, nay, rather foster, a propensity to mundane gallantry. 
Margaret had shown an early inclination for the doctrines of the 
Reformation, which she pushed to an extreme ; so that, at a 
later period, she incurred the reproval of Calvin for tlie favour 
which she displayed towards tho sect called the. “ Spiritual 
Libertines.” Her influence was always exerted on behalf of the 
Reformers, some of whom she saved from the stake. After'all, 
however, it is doubtful whether she ever really quitted th® 
Roman communion, in which faith it is at least certain that she 
died. The strange constitution of her mind is well displayed in 
her JlefitartKh-on, writtap when she was Queen of Navarre; the 
preface to which, describing,,under the name of Dame Oisill®, 
the daily routing of her religious exercises, fortns a strange 
introduction to the equivocal tales which follow. The warmest 
aff'ection had subsisted from infancy between Margaret and 
&pr brother: an affection" said at one time to have been more 
than fraternal, and concealed by a veil which we shall not 
attempt to lift.* 

Margaret’s visit to Madrid was not. However, prompted solely 

‘ Du Bellay, in FetitSt, t. xviii. p. 310. 

I * See MicheJct, Rtformc, p. 175 5 Martin, de Franee, t, viii. p. 83, note. 
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by sisterly affection. There was in it a dash of feminine spoonla- 
tion. She was a widow; Charles was in search of a consort; 
might not the almighty power of love procure at once liberty for 
her brother, for herself an Imperial Crown? Wo do not retail 
the gyssiping scandal of the French or Spanish Court. Scarcely 
had the Duke of*Alen 9 on expired, when Loui§o, with an indis¬ 
cretion and want of dignity for which even the important 
©ature of the interests at stake presents but a feeble excuse, 
hastened to offer her daughter’s hand to the Emperor.^ Charles, 
intent on a match with a princess of Portugal, had not even 
vouchsafed a reply; but he promised Margaret a safe conduct; 
who, not perhaps withouC a secret confidence in the effect of a 
personal interview, resolved to offer up womanly pride and 
dignity dn the altar of fraternal love. Furnished with full 
powers to treat of peace with the Spanish government, and 
accompanied by the veteran statesman Bobertot, Margaret set 
out on her journey towards the end of August, and reached 
Toledo early in October, aftei- paying a visit to her brother on the 
way. But both her political and her matrimonial projects were 
alike destined to bo frustrated. The obdurate (Charles was proot 
against all her charms, nor would he relax an iota of his demands, 
except with regard to Picardy. After some weeks of fruitless 
debates, and some attempts to procure the escape of the French 
King, which were discovered and frustrated, Francis dismissed 
his sister towards the end of November. Ho had previously 
taken a stop which, if carried out, would have been as fatal as his 
death to Charles’s hopes. He had signed a deed of abdication in 
favour of his son, the Dauphin Francis, appointing his mother, 
Louise, and in her default his sister, Margaret, Regent; reserv¬ 
ing, however, if ho should chance to recover his liberty, the right 
of reassuming the sovereignty by the jus postUminn.^ But ho 
had not resolution enough to carry out thilS heroic act. At the 
moment when his fellow captive Montmorenci, who had been 
ransomed, was to carry the document to_ Franco, the King in¬ 
structed the French ambassadors in Spain to cede Burgundy 
(December 19tli)The Regent, apparently without consulting 
her council, had previously given them the same instructions, 
though with more regard to the interests of France; for the 
Emperor’s investAent wa^ only to be provisional, and the for¬ 
tresses were to be demolished. 

* • 

* Captivite, p. 194. > Ihid., p. 416 aqq.; Isamberf, t. xii. p. 237. 

’ Ibid., Introd. p. IvL 
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Scarcely had Margaret quitted Toledo, when the Duke of 
Bourbon, in pursuance of an in\4tation which he had received 
from the Emperor, arrived at that capital.^ The defection of 
Henry Vlll. and of the Pope from his alliance caused Charles to 
court a prince whom he felt that he had too much, neglected. 
The Emperor, attended by a large retinue, ‘.vent out to meet 
Bourbon at the Tagus bridge, bestowed on him every mark of 
honour, and gave a series of fetes and entertainments for Iiis 
diversion, which strangely contrasted with Charles’.s studied 
neglect of Bourbon’s Sovci'eign. But the Spanish nation sym¬ 
pathized as little as the French wijjh a man who was bearing 
arms against his native land. At Marseille, where he had put 
in with his squadron, on pretence of getting some provisions, tho 
people rose, and, in defiance of the Parliament of Aik, insisted 
that nothing should be supplied to the “ traitor.”* At Toledo, 
a Spanish grandee, the Marquis of Ahllena, whoso hotel tho 
Emperor had requested for Bourbon’s use, replied that ho could 
not refuse any demand of his Sovereign, but that he should burn 
down his polluted liouse as soon as the Duke had quitted it. In 
spite, however, of tho public honours heaped upon Bourbon, the 
Emperor, in the an’angement which he was on the point of con¬ 
cluding with Francis, "Was ready to sacrifice the Duke’s pre¬ 
tensions, and, on his own part, to content himself with the 
recovery of Burgundy, his maternal inheritance. 

By the Treaty of Madrid, signed January 14‘th, 152G, Francis 
restored to the Emperor the Duchy of Burgundy, the County of 
Charolais, and some other smaller fiefs, without reservation of any 
feudal suzerainty, which was also abandoned with regard to tho 
Counties of Flanders and Artois, the Emperor, however, resigning 
the towns on the Somme, which had been held by Duke Charles 
the Bold. Tho French King also renounced his claims to the 
Kingdom of Naples, the Duchy of Milan, the County of Asti, and 
the Republic of Genoa. He contracted an offensive and defensive 
alliance with Charles, undertaking to attend him with an army 
when he should repair to Romo to receive the Imperial Crown, 
and to accompany him in person whenever he should march 
against Turks or heretics. He withdrew his ^irotoction from the 
King of Navarre, the Duke of Gelderland, and the La Marcks of 
Bouillon; took upon himself the Emperor’s debt to England, and 
agrefcd to give his two eldest sons as hostages for the execution 

’ See his own MS. letter, quoted by Turner, Henry 177/. Vol. i. p. 466. 

’ C'aj.tiviic, p. 340 .sq. 
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of the treaty. Instead, however, of the independent Kingdom 
which Bourbon had expected^all that was stipulated in his favour 
was a free pardon for him and his adherents,* and their restoration 
in their forfeited domains. Bourbon was even deprived of the 
promised hand of Eleanor, the Emperor’s sister, which was now 
to be given to Francis, in pursuance of his deinand. This was a 
delicate point in the negotiations, and Charles felt some ombarrass- 
yieut in communicating it to Bourbon, In the words of the English 
ambassador, “ This overture made liim (Bourbon) much to juuse 
at the beginning, reputing himself frustrate of his chief hope. 
Afterwards, the greatness Of the necessity was opened to hini, and 
the lack of money on th*e Emperor’s part to maintain the war, 
which was well known to him. Great offers were made to him. 
At last hft said with his tongue that he was content, but whether 
he thought it in his heart. Heaven knoweth.”* The “ groat 
offers ” appear to have been a promise of the Duchy of Milan. 
This ti-caty Francis promised to execute on the word and honour 
of a King, and by an oath sworn with his hand upon the Holy 
Gospels V* yet only a few hours before he was to sign this solemn 
act, ho had called his plenipotentiaries, together ^th some French 
nobles, secretaries, and notaries, into his chamber, where, after 
exacting from them an oath of secrecj^, he entered into a long- 
discourse touching the Emperor’s harshness towards him, and 
signed a protest, declaring that, as the treaty lie was about to 
enter into had been wrung from him by force, it was null and 
void from the begipning, and that he never intended to execute 
it :* thus, as a French writer has observed, establishing by an 
authentic notarial act that he was going to commit peijury.® 

Treaties have often been shamefully violated, yet it would per¬ 
haps be impossible to parallel this gross and deliberate fraud. 
The treacherous thought appears to have occurred to Francis 
early in his captivity, but honour long struggled against it. His 
argument from compulsion is altogether futile. He appealed to 
the decision of force when he took up arms, aifd ho was in the 
hands of Charles as a lawful prisoner of war. The usage regarding 
such prisoners.was then very harsh. Even down, to the tinie of*' 
Grotius, who flourished about a century after Francis, the custom 

’ The chief of Hiem was Philibert of notre honneur et par notre serment, et 
Chalun, Prince of Orar%e. , ponr ce que nous avons donne et touche 

* Dr. Lee’s Letter to Henry *VIII., corporelIe;pcnt aux S.Evangiles de Dieu.’’ 
Jan. 26th, 1526, ap. garner, Henry VIIl. * This protest will be found in ftamont, 
vol. i. p»474. The treaty of Madrid is in t. iv. pt. i. p. 412. 

Dumont, Corps Dipt. t. iv. pt. i. p. 399. ’ Michelet, liiforme, p. 275. 

® “ De bonne foi et parole de Roi, sur 
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of making slaves of prisoners of war was not entirely obsolete, 
whilst ransom still continued to be the ordinary method of libera¬ 
tion, and was considered the most valuable booty of the victors.’ 
The argument from force would go to the dissolution of most 
treaties of peace, which are rarely entered into except when one 
party h^ia found itself compelled to accept unpalatable conditions > 
and though the terms imposed by Charles wore harsh, and such 
as deprive him of the praise of generosity, yet this does no* 
exculpate Francis in accepting, with the intention of evading, 
them. ’ Nor could he plead patriotism in excuse, and the desire 
of benefiting his people. The question was purely personal, 
and ho might have avoided any ill consequences to the French 
nation’ by adopting the course which he had once contemplated, 
and abdicating the throne in favour of his son. 

On tho other hand, the conduct of the Emperor was impolitic 
as well as ungenerous. His demands were too extravagant in 
comparison with his power to enforce them. Some of his best 
counsellors advised him either to march to Paris and dictate a 
peace under its walls, or to liberate Francis without conditions; 
not that they thought the terms imposed too hard, but the security 
for them inadequate; and they pointed out that the worst step of 
all was to dismiss the French King only half satisfied.® This last, 
however, was precisely the course adopted by Charles; and he 
soon found reason to repent it. 

After the execution of tho treaty, Francis was detained a month 
or two longer in Spain, during which he and the Emperor lived 
apparently on very good terms. On tho 21st of February he set 
out for France, escorted by a guard. Charles accompanied him 
as far as Torrejo; and when they were about to part, said : 
‘f ^Brother, do you remember your agreement “ Perfectly,^* 
replied Francis; “ I could recite tho whole treaty without missing 
a word.^’ Charles then inquired if he was resolved to keep it ? 
and Francis repeated his promise, adding, " If I infringe it, look 
upon me as a base and wicked man.” The Emperor, whose 
pertinacity seems to indicate that he suspected his prisoner, and 
who might perhaps have heard something of his secret reserva¬ 
tion, observed in conclusion : “ I have only <^e thing to beg; if 

* Grotins, jPflris.lib. iii. de Cf.*’Ranke, Deutsche Cfesch^ 

c. 14, ^9 ; Wheaton, Hist, ofdhe Law of B. ii. S. 342. The Emperor’s Chancellor, 
Nations, ^ f 62. GatCinara, is said t*' have shown his dis- 

* See De Praet’s Letter, Nov. 14th, approval of the tseaty by refusing to 
1525, in the Nigociations avec VAvtriche, sign it. 

t. ii. p, 633 (Ifocununs inidits siir VUist. 
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you mean to deceive me, let it not be with, regard to my sigter, 
your bride, for she will not be able to avenge herself.” ‘ 

Francis arrived on the banks of the Bidasoa, March 18 th, and 
in a boat moored in the middle of the river, between Irun and 
Hendjjkye, he was exchanged for his two sons, Francis and Henry, 
who were to remain in Spain, as hostages for the execution of tho 
treaty. The tears started to his eyes as he embraced his dlhildren, 
i»ut he consigned them without remorse to a long and dreary 
exile. No sooner was he on French ground than he sprang 
upon an Arab horse, and clapping s])urs to it, rode at full gallop 
towards St. J oan de Luz, exclaiming as ho waved his hand, “ I 
am again a King ! ” Thence ho proceeded to Bayonne, where 
he found his mother and all his Court anxiously awaiti;ig his 
arrival. 

Francis was not long in showing how he intended to observe 
the treaty of Madrid. Before he loft Bayonne, tho Emperor's 
envoys demanded its ratification, which ho had engaged to effect 
immediately after his arrival in France ; to which Francis replied 
that ho must first consult tho States of his Kingdom, as well as 
those of the Duchy of Burgundy. From Bayonho the Court pro¬ 
ceeded to Bordeaux, and thence to Cognac, where it made some 
stay. When Lannoy arrived at this place to demand the fulfil¬ 
ment of Francis's engagements, the latter introduced him before 
the assembled princes, prelates, and nobles, who, in presence of 
the Imperial ambassador, pronounced their decision that the King 
could not alienate .a province of his Kingdom, and that tho oath 
which he had taken in his captivity did not abrogate the still 
more solemn one which had been administered to him at his coro¬ 
nation. The deputies of Burgundy also declared that they would 
resist by force of arms all attempts to sever them from France. 
It was not, however, a pure and simple refusal. Francis offered 
the Imperial ambassadors 2,000,000 crowns as compensation for 
Burgundy, and engaged faithfully to fulfil all the other articles 
of the treaty.^ When Charles heard of this soltemn ferce, which 
had evidently been concerted between the French King and his 
States,.he justify remarked that Francis* could not thus shift his* 
bregrch of faith upon his subjects j and that to fulfil his engage¬ 
ments it sufficed for him to return to Spain, as bound by the 
treaty, and agaih surrender himself a prisoner, when another 

' This story, which rests upon the au- without adequate founds. Cf? Ranke, 
thority. of Sandoyjl and other Spanish Deutsche Gesch^, ii. S. 340. 
historians, has been questioned by Gail- * Martin, t. viii. p. 92. 
lard, Hist. d» Francois 1. t. iii. p. 346, but 
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arrangement might be effected.^ But Francis was no Regains. 
So far from thinking of the fulfilment of his treaty, he was at thia 
moment negotiating with the Pope and other Powers for a com¬ 
bined attack upon the Emperor’s Italian possessions. But the 
crooked and Tacillating policy of Clement VII. was dcstibied to 
bring o|^ the Holy See one of the most terrible and humiliating 
disasters it h^'d ever sustained; to explain which, it will be 
necessary to resume from a somewhat earlier period the thread 
of Italian afiairs. 

The victory of* Pavia had spread alarm through all the Italian 
States which still retained their indepeijdence. The whole pen¬ 
insula seemed to lie at the Emperor’s mercy. Frunabefg, a 
zealous Lutheran, and other Imperial captains, advised an imme¬ 
diate attack upon the Pope, and the German troops took posses¬ 
sion of the territory of Piacenza. The Italians began to think of 
a confederacy. The V^enetians and Florentines armed and pressed 
the Pope to form a league under the protection of Henry VIII. 
Clement, who had been playing a double game, and already before 
the battle of Pavia had contracted a secret alliance with Francis, 
now co-operated with the Venetians in opening communications 
with Louise, the French Regent, who was requested to join the 
Itaban league, and to unite with them the army of the Duke of 
Albany, which still remained intact on the frontier of Naples. 
But Clement at the same time dreaded the resentment of the 
Emperor, who had discovered his secret correspondence with 
Francis; and with his usual shuffling conduct, at the very moment 
that he was promoting the Italian league, he was also listening 
to the proposals of Lannoy. The negotiations between the Im¬ 
perial and English Comets were not yet at an end; Wolsey 
assured Clement that his master would induce Charles to use his 
victory with moderation, and Bourbon told Cardinal de’ Medici 
that the Papal dominions should be respected.* On the Ist April, 
1525, a treaty was concluded at Rome between the Pope, the 
Emperor, sSid the Archduke Ferdinand, to which the English 
ambassador acceded, and the Roman See and other anti-imperial 
' Italian States were amerted in heavy contributions. When the 
Duke of Albany heard of this treaty, he deemed it useles* to 
remain any longer in Italy, and with the connivanpe of the Pope 
embarked his army at Civit4 Vecchia. 

' Ferron, lib. viii. p. 206. Pope, March 24th, 1,5^5 ; ap. Turner, 

< ’ LptferoftheBishopofBath to Wolsey, Henry VIII. vol. i. p. 428 sq. 

March 19th, and that of Bourbon to the 
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The greatest discontent, however, continued to prevail among 
the Italians. The Imperial army, over which Charles had lost 
all control, was living at free quarters upon them ; for the greatest 
Sovereign in Europe, and master of America besides, was unable 
to fuiguish their pay, which was six months in arrear. Charles 
could enslave his. Spanish subjects, but he could not command 
their purses, and the Castilian clergy as well as the Cortis obsti¬ 
nately refused to grant any extraordinary supplies.* After the 
breach between Henry and Charles, Wolsey advised tho Pope to 
complete the anti-imperial Italian League ; and when Clement re¬ 
fused to do so, he pushed*on its conclusion with tho omission of 
the Pope, proposed Hen^ "^III. as its head and protector, and at 
the same time urged the French to send an army into^ Italy. 
But Louise was also insincere. Although, to alarm the Emperor, 
she encouraged tho advances of the Italians, she had secretly 
offered to abandon Italy to him as tho ransom of her son ; and at 
Christmas, 1525, she surprised the ambassadors with tho intelli¬ 
gence that Francis was arranging a peace with the Emperor. 
The treaty of Madrid, however, did not prevent Francis from 
subsequently joining the Italians. 

Tho Italian league was at last effected by means of a con¬ 
spiracy. The Emperor, after many delays and evasions, had at 
length reinstated Francesco Maria Sforza in tho Duchy of Milan, 
but on conditions which rendered him a mere puppet. The Duke’s 
Chancellor, Morone, who was warmly attached to that Prince’s 
interests, urged ^like by affection and patriotism, formed tho 
design of overthrowing tho Imperialists by corrupting Charles’s 
general, the Marquis of Pescara. Tho plot seemed fea.sible. 
Pescara was known to be offended by the removal of Francis, 
whom he regarded as his own prisoner, into Spain; an act which 
appeared to deprive him of the recompense justly duo to his 
valour and conduct. He was, moreover, an Italian by birth, 
and might be supposed to view with regret the chains preparing 
for his country. Morone persuaded the Pope*to eater into tho 
plot, and this conspiracy must therefore be regarded as tho foun¬ 
dation, of the Jloly League effected in the following spring.*^ Th^ 
plan was not ill qpneeived. Should Pescara agree to it, his very 
treachery would bind him indissolubly to the Italian Powers, and 
the freedom *of*Italy would be conquei’od at a blow. A secret 

■ Letters of the English ambassadors afterwards avowed his compI>ity in a 
from Toledo to WjTsey in April and June, letter, June 2S^d, 15a6. See Raynaldus, 
1525 ; ap. Turner, i6t«. vol. ii. p. 32 sq. t. xii. pp. 561, 563. , 

® Clement, to the surprise of Charles, 
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correspondence was opened with Pescara; he was informed that 
all the Italian Powers were ready to shake off the Imperial yoke 
and seat himself on the throne of Naples, provided he would 
achieve at once his own advancement and his country's freedom. 
What enterprise more easy or more certain of success ?• Bonbon 
and Lannoy were both absent in Spain; Peseara had the sole 
command of the Imperial army in Italy, and nothing was required 
but to disband it. But Morone had made a wrong estimate of* 
Pescara’s character. Although a Neapolitan by birth, he was. a 
Spaniard by descent, and spoke only the Spanish language. His 
forefathers had helped to establish^the Aragonese power in 
Naples; he himself had no sympathy wit'h the Italian people, no 
tincture of their art and literature; his reading was confined to 
Spanish romances, which breathe only loyalty and d’evotion; 
above all, his pride lay in the command of the Spanish infantry. 
He know all his men by name; ho allowed them every licence, 
plundering included; he took nothing ill at their hands if they 
were but brave and ready in the hour of battle and danger. The 
proudest moments of his life were when, holding his dra-#n 
sword with both 'hands, he marched in their front, with broad 
German shoes and long streaming feathers in his helmet. 

With the cunning which formed part of his character, Pescara 
did not absolutely repel Morone’s advances; but he acquainted 
Antonio de Leyva, as well as the Imperial commissary of the 
Spanish Court, with them; and he was instructed to entrap the 
Milanese Chancellor by pretending to fall in *with his designs. 
He accordingly invited Morone to an interview in the castle of 
Novara. Antonio de Leyva and other witnesses were posted 
behind the arras of the chamber in which it took place; and at 
the proper moment, Leyva stepped out, and arrested the aston¬ 
ished Chancellor (October 14th, 1525). Morone was brought to 
Pavia, where his intended accomplice acted as his judge ; but 
his life was spared from the notion that he might be useful here¬ 
after, In his confession he had implicated Duke Francesco Maria 
Sforza, who was now stripped of all his dominions, though he 
managed to retg.in possession of the citadel of Milan. Pescara 
died a few weeks after Morone’s arrest, at tire early age of 
thirty-six. He had distinguished himself as a poet as well as 
a captain. The Emperor now promise4 Duchy of ^ilan to 
Bourbop. 

Meanwhile the Pope, the Venetians, and Sforza, Jwfi formed a 
league against the Emperor with Francis I., then at Cognac. 
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The Florentines also joined it, but without binding themselves* 
to all its conditions; and the Swiss were also reckoned on. By 
this confederacy, variously called the Holy League, the League 
OP Cognac, and the Clementine League, Sforza was to be rein- 
state<Jrin the Duchy of Milan, paying annually S0,000 gold crowns 
to the King of France; the other Italian States were to resume 
their status quo ; the Emperor was to be required to liberate the 
French Princes for a moderate ransom, to withdraw the greater 
pa,rt of his army from Italy, and to pay his debt to the King of 
England. If Charles refused to accept these terms, then Naples 
was to bo wrested from him and made over to the Pope; who 
was to pay an annual sum to Francis, and to bestow large estates 
and revenues in that Kingdom on Henry VIII. and Cardinal 
Wolsoy. ‘ Henry VIII. did not indeed join the League, but he 
did all in his power to forward it, and promised to become its 
protector in case Charles refused to comply with the conditions. 
The League was signed by Francis at C’ognac* May 22nd, 1526, and 
on June 24th he openly and solemnly avowed it at high Mass; 
w8ile Lannoy, to avoid so insulting a defiance, went a hunting, 
and soon after departed for Spain.' The Pope‘subsequently for¬ 
warded to the French King an absolution from the oath which he 
had taken to the treaty of Madrid.* 

The Italians were in general enthusiastic in favour of this 
League; even the Duke of Savoy was anxious to get rid of the 
Emperor’s predominance in Italy, The people were prepared to 
rise ; and it was thought that the pith of the Imperial army might 
be annihilated on the spot. Giberto, the Datario and confidant 
of Clement VII., writing to the Bishop of Veroli, says, “ It is 
not a war that Concerns a point of honour, a petty vengeance, 
or the preservation of a single city, but the deliverance or the 
eternal slavery of all Italy.”'' It was Clement’s most magnanimous 
but most disastrous undertaking. In his zeal for Italian liberty, 
he overlooked, not only the inroads of the Turks, but also the 
progress of heresy in Germany ; and thus the Borman Reforma¬ 
tion acquired at the Diet of Spires a sort of legal existence. 
But Clemcnt’a transalpine confederates were not. hearty and sin?* 
cere. Henry VUI, could not be persuaded decidedly to embark 
in the League, whilst Francis was anxious to avoid a war with 
the Emperor, aifd opened separate negotiations with him for the 

' D^pafch of Sfr Thomas ’Cheynoy, ’ PallavioinL lib. ii. c. IS, s. 6. 

the English amb&9sador, to Francis; ap. “ Lcttcre diVrincipi, t. i. p. 193. 

Turner, ibid. p. 12. 
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redemption of his sons.* He appointed indeed the Marquis of 
Saluzzo to command an army destined for Italy, but supplied 
him with only 4,000 Gascon troops, though he promised a speedy 
addition of 10,000 Swiss. His reverses had nearly deprived him 
of his ambition, and his whole course of life soon showed the.t, in 
becoming by perfidy again a King, he had beeia actuated rather 
by a desire to indulge in the pleasures which that lofty station 
enabled him to command, than to promote his own glory and hise 
people^s good. His whole time was spent in hunting, in magni¬ 
ficent fetes, and in intrigues of gallantry, his ruling passion; and 
in pursuit of these pleasures he was impatient of being inter¬ 
rupted by affairs of state.^ The Countes's of Chateaubriand, from 
whom jFrancis had the meanness to demand back the trinkets 
with which he had presented her, had now been supplanted by a 
new mistress. Anno de Pisseleu, a maid of honour to his mother, 
who at the ago of eighteen possessed the most dazzling beauty. 
To conceal her dishonour, Francis caused her to marry Jean do 
Brosses, the son of an adherent of Bourbon’s, who was content to 
purchase pardon and advancement at the price of infamy. Ho 
became successively a Knight of St. Michael, Governor of Brit¬ 
tany, and Count and Duke of Etampes; under which last title Anne 
de Pisseleu shone at court, and became known to posterity. 

The Emperor, meanwhile, whose character was of another stamp, 
had contracted a marriage of prudence. We have already seen 
that he had obtained from Henry VIII. a release from his en¬ 
gagement to the Lady Mary ; and soon after the departure of the 
French King from Madrid, he proceeded to SeviUo, where ho 
solemnized his marriage with Isabella, sister of John III., King 
of Portugal (March 12th, 152C). Charles was greatly in debt to 
Portugal, without whoso money he acknowledged that he could 
not have carried on his wars. This match was highly acceptable 
to his Spanish subjects, nor was it disagreeable to himself j for 
Isabella was beautiful and accomplished, and he lived in perfect 
harmony with hei'’ till her death in 1529. The alliance was also 
viewed with pleasure by the Portuguese, who voted Isabella the 
extraordinary dowry of 900,000 crowns.* 

' Dr. Taylor’s Letter to Wolsey, July avoids everything, likely to give him 
17th, 1526; ap. Turner, ibid. p. 15. On trouble and annoyance .”—Lettere di Prin- 
Septj 7th the Pope sent a formal com- dpi, t. ii. p. 8, verso. “ Alexandre 
mission to offer Henry the protectorship voyait lea femmes ‘quand il n’avait plus 
of the League, which, however, was de- d'affaires; Fran 9 oisvoitles affaires quand 
dined. Eymer, t. xiv. p. 187. il n’a plus de femmes,says Tarannes in 

’ Sanga, the Papal envoy, writing firom his moires. » 

Amboise in Au^ist, says : “ All nego- ^ Robertson, CharleiTV, b. 4, p. 330. 
tiation is very difficult he^, as the king 
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At this period the policy of the English Court, conducted by 
Wolsey, Tvas characterized by the grossest duplicity. In March, 
1526, Sir Thomas Cheyney and others were sent on an embassy 
to Paris with instructions “ to unders'tand the conditions of the 
peacqp of Madrid, and to perceive how far the King, his mother, 
the nobles, and the people, were contented with it.^’ Wolsey’s 
real object was to involve France in a war with the Emperor. 
•His envoys were furnished with minute and elaborate instructions, 
most artfully drawn up, to induce Francis still further to violate 
the treaty, and at the same time not to compromise the English 
Court with the Emperor^th which view the ambassadors were 
to speak as if s-ud sponie, and not from instructions. Both Henry 
and the Cardinal exhorted the French King not to observe obliga¬ 
tions which would make him, they said, the mere servant of 
Spain.^ One of Wolsey’s points was to persuade Franci.s to 
violate that part of the treaty which stipulated a maiTiage be¬ 
tween him and Eleanor, and to induce him to marry Henry’s 
daughter, Mary, then only in her eleventh year. Francis re¬ 
ceived these advances with all due politeness; he even protested, 
on the faith of a gentleman, that he had felt a* desire to espouse 
Mary before he went into Italy ; but although Sir William Fitz- 
william was especially despatched to second the representations of 
tho former ambassadors, the French King at last declared that 
both honour and conscience caljed upon him to fulfil his previous 
engagement, and that he could not hope for the liberation of 
his children except by completing his marriage with Eleanor.'* 
Francis’s marriage with the Lady Mary continued, however, to 
be pressed. It was seconded by the Papal Nuncio in France; it 
was called a holy union, for its anticipated service to the “ Holy 
League,” and early in 1527, the French King showed more symp¬ 
toms of compliance, and sent for Mary’s picture. Early in 
March he even despatched the Bishop of Tarbes to Loudon to 
negotiate for the match; and a treaty was actually concluded, on 
the singular condition that either he, or his second son Henry, 
Duke of Orleans, should espouse the English Princess But 
the French King seems at this very time to have been in,, couj* 
munication with Hleanor; and it is needless to say that neither 

’ See abstract# of,the Instructions in * Rymer, f. xiv. p. 195. The Bishop 
Turner, Henry VIII. vol. ii. p. 7 ^q. of Tarbes increased during thi.s visit 

» Fiddes’sii^co/iro;«ey,p.380. Wolsey Henry’s scruples with respect to his mar- 
was anxious to claiyi the merit of having riage with Catharine. See tliS Letter of 
advis<^ Francis {9 break the treaty. Seti the Bishop 06 Bayonne, Le Grand, Hist. 
his Despatch, ap. Turner, ibid. p. 13. _ du Divorce, t. iii. p. 218. 

’ Turner, ibid. pp. 25, 29. 
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marriage with Mary ever took place. The negotiations, how¬ 
ever, excited considerable alarm at the Imperial Court. Wolsey 
seems also to have been contemplating, in March, 1526, a match 
between his royal master and Margaret of Alen^on, the French 
King’s sister j which shows that Henry’s divorce from. Catl^rine 
was already in agitation. The English ambassadors were in¬ 
structed to address the warmest compliments to Margaret, and to 
press the King’s suit. But that lady declined to entertain the. 
proposals of Henry, who had still an undivorced wife, without 
whose dogradatioji and misery her own nuptials could not be 
accomplished ; and In January, 1527, she rendered such a project 
impossible by marrying Henry II., King* of Navarre.^ This last 
event ■vyas indirectly of groat imiiortance to England, as it released 
from Margaret’s service Ann Boleyn, who subsequently returning 
to England, was married to the King, and contributed not a little 
to the progress of the Reformation in this country.® 

Cliarles V. of course refused to accede to the Clementine 
League; yet Henry VIII. did not, therefore, become its head 
and protector as ho had promised. Wolsey’s policy at this junc¬ 
ture appears to hrfve been to do the Emperor as much harm as 
possible, writhout actually breaking wdth him. All parties, in 
short, were playing false to one another. Francis, in spite of 
his engagements to the Clementine League, as well as of a com¬ 
pact which ho had entered into with Henry that ho would make 
no separate treaty with the Emperor, nor attempt to get back his 
sons from Spain, without at the same time providing for the pay¬ 
ment of the Emperor’s debt to England, was endeavouring to 
make a private arrangement with Charles.’ When Wolsey heard 
of this, he instmeted the Bishop of Worcester,"* his special am¬ 
bassador to the Spanish Court, to offer the mediation of Eng¬ 
land ; but this was declined by Charles, who suspected that 
Wolsey’s intention was only to foment mutual jealousy and 


' Olhagaray, /fiat, tie Foir ft Navarre, 
liv. iii. p. 488. Jeanne, tlie only surviving 
tlnugUter o*’ this marriage, was the mother 
of Henry IV. 

Anv> Boleyn, who,wont to Franco in 
the suite of the Lady Mary on o<‘casion of 
her marriage with Louis XII., sultse- 
qucntly remained at the Court of Claude, 
wife of Francis I.; and after Claude’s 
death, in July, 15i4, entered Margaret’s 
service (Turner, Henry VIII, vol. ii. 
p. 186). Her residence with that Prin- 
ce.«8 must have served nourish her 
evangelical notions. ' 


“ See the treaty of Hampton Court 
between Henry and Francis, Aug. 8th, 
1.526, in Uymer, t. xiv. p. 186; and 
Wolsey’s Letter to King Henry vlll., 
August 11th, in State I\^crs, vol. f. p. 169. 
I'lie English ambassadors in France told 
Wolsey, in Decemlfcr, that it was difficult 
to say what Francis meant to do, except 
to recover his sons ‘‘hy'the shortest way 
and mosfs easieSt thii^.”— Letter of Bath 
andFitzwilliam; ap. Turner, Hbtty VIII. 
vol. ii. p. 20. , 

* Jerome de’ Ghinuedij-an Italian. 
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bickerings. The ambassador was obliged to tell Wolsey frankly 
that the Emperor would not trust the King of England; an& the 
Cardinal, who seems to have become alarmed at this not un¬ 
natural result of his crooked policy, condescended to the most 
abje^ submission in oi-der to recover Charles’s favour, whom he 
had so long pursued with the bitterest hostility.^ Such was the 
groat Cardinal’s hypocrisy ! Charles, in his turn, endeavoured to 
^embroil Henry and Francis. Yet he did not repulse Wolsey’a 
advances. He proposed to reward the Cardinal’s labours with a 
pension and a present of 100,000 ducats, in addition to its 
arrears : which sums, however, were to come out of the French 
King’s money. A further annuity of 12,000 ducats to Wolsey, 
and his heirs for ever, was to be added by the Duke of Bourbon 
out of the revenues of Milan But a now turn was about to bo 
given to aU these complicated negotiations, by a catastrophe 
which none of the parties had foreseen. 

Although tho Italian confederates werd at first unsupported 
either by French troops or English gold, yet, had they possessed 
an enterprising general, they might easily have mastered the 
Imperial army. This, which, in Bourbon’s absence, was com¬ 
manded by Antonio de Leyva and the Marquis del Guasto, 
numbered only 11,000 men, while the army of the League was 
more than double that force. But the Duke of Urbino, nominally 
the Venetian general and in effect the commander-in-chief, dis¬ 
played an utter want of skill and resolution. Some of his first 
operations were,^ indeed, attended with success. He took Lodi 
(June, 1526), but neglected to relieve Francesco Maria Sforza, 
who was still blockaded in the Castle of Milan by the Imperial 
troops in possession of the town. Such was the state of things 
when the Duke of Bourbon returned from Spain, and took com¬ 
mand of the Imperial forces. The citizens of Milan hailed with 
gladness the arrival of their newly-appointed master, for they had 
suffered from the Spaniards all the miseries of a town taken by 
storm. Sforza was at length obliged to capitulate (July 24th), 
when Bourbon assigned him Como as a residence ; but as the 
Spanish garyison refused to evacuate that place^ he was forced ^o 
proceed to the pamp of the Allies, who put him in possession of 
Lodi. The citizens of Milan now intreated Bourbon to withdraw 
his troops, whlfch he promised to do on receiving 300,000 crowns 
towards their pay. "l^en that sum was raised, howgver, the 

• Dr. Z£e’a Letter to Wolsey, March 7th, 1527; Turner, ihiti. p. 38. 

® /bid, p. 41 sq. * 
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Spaniards, who wore encouraged by Leyva and Guasto, still 
refused to move; and such was the despair of the citizens at 
this frustration pf their last hopes, that many are said to have 
committed suicide. 

If the conduct of the Duke of Urbino was irresolute aiyi un- 
Boldier-like, that of the Pope, the head of fhe League, was 
equally indecisive*. He showed himself mistrustful alike of his 
subjects and of his allies, now yielding to resentment, now to 
terror^—at one moment preparing to take the field, and the next 
signing separate armistices. All his magnificent plana were 
threatened with defeat by one of the strangest accidents. While 
he was meditating the liberation of’Italy ho was unexpectedly 
made a prisoner in his own capital by one of his feudatories! 
He had made peace, as he thought, with his old enemies, the 
C'olonna family, and had dismissed the troops required for the 
protectibn of his person, when, at the Emperor’s instigation. 
Cardinal Pompeo Colonna, a man of resolute and ferocious 
character, liaviug, with his kinsmen Vespasian and Ascanius 
Colonna, raised in their possessions near the frontier of Naples a 
body of about 8,i>00 retainers and adventurers, marched with 
thorn to Rome (September 20th). Clement had only time to fly 
from the Lateran to the Castle of St. Angelo; where, however, 
having no provisions, he was obliged to capitulate at the end of 
throe days. The Spanish commander, Hugo de Moncada, whose 
intervention Clement was compelled to solicit, now dictated to 
him a truce of four months ; while Colonna’s followers pillaged St. 
Peter’s and the Vatican, and cari-ied off a booty of 300,000 ducats. 

Clement was almost reduced to despair by this misfortune, and 
he thought of inducing all Christian Princes to undertake a 
crusade in liis behalf; but from this notion he was dissuaded by 
the French King. Henry VIII. sent him 30,000 ducats; Francis 
also gave him money ; and-what was better still, that Sovereign’s 
army, consisting of 10,000 or 12,000 French and Swiss, under 
the Marquis of Saluzzo, at last joined the Allies, just as the 
Papal troops were being withdrawn, conformably to the agree¬ 
ment with Moncada. Both the French and English pourts 
advised Clement'not to observe the truce which had been forced 
upon him—counsel to which he was of himselt suflSciently in¬ 
clined.^ He withdrew only his cavalry from Lonlbardy, under 

* He t^d the Bishop of Bath that he bonds withiiim.”—Bath’s LetteFto'W^olsey, 
intended to keep no part tf the articles, October 10th, 1526; api' Turner, Henry 
“ ors the imperials had often broken their VIII. vol. ii. p. 21. 
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pretence of his agreement, but really for his own protection at 
Rome, and ho allowed all his infantry, under his kinsman John de’ 
Medici, to remain with the alhed army. With the money he had 
received Clemenfraised some troops and attacked the Colonnas, 
upon, whom ho took vengeance. Tho Cardinal was deprived 
of his dignity ; 1;Jio palaces of the family in Rome were levelled 
to the earth ; and bands were sent forth intcf tho provinces to 
^ravage their farms and destroy their houses and gardens. 

At tho instance of Sanga, the Papal envoy at Paris, a French 
fleet was dispatched under command of Andrea Doria and Pedro 
Navarro, which having been joined by the Papal and Venetian 
squadrons, blockaded Gtsnoa. But the attempt proved abortive, 
and on tj^e 3rd of December, Navano carried the allied fleet into 
Civita Vecchia. Shortly afterwards ho assisted in an attempt to 
place Louis, Count of Vaudoraont, brother of Antony, Duke of 
Loiraine, on the throne of Naples, as heir of the House of Anjou; 
but although Vaudemont succeeded in penetrating to Naples in 
February, 1527, with an army of 8,000 or 10,000 men, and made 
himself master of Salerno, want of money, in those times tho 
cause of so many failures, obliged him to make a truce with 
Lannoy and disband his army.‘ 

If the affairs of the Allies were not in a prosperous condition, 
those of Bourbon were hardly better, whoso want of money con¬ 
stantly compelled him to resort to new stratagems and fresh acts 
of tyranny. One of them was to condemn Morone, still a 
prisoner at Milan, to lose his head; and, on the veiy day 
appointed for his execution, to seU him his life and liberty for 
20,000 ducats. That intriguer now remained in Bourbon's ser¬ 
vice, and soon acquired over him the same influence that he had 
exercised over Duke Sforza. But no means sufficed to raise the 
required sums, and the troops began to pillage the churches. 
At length, however, a prospect of relief appeared. 

The Emperor in his instructions of July 27th, 1526, which 
decided the recess of the Diet of Spires, had .desired his brother 
to send an army into Italy; and as the affairs of Hungary re- 
.quirq^ Ferdinand's personal superintendence, he made the cele¬ 
brated captain, George Frunsberg, of Mindelheim, his lieutenant. 
Nothing could Tkave been more welcome to Frunsberg than an 
expedition Against^ the Pope; a feeling shared by multitudes of 
the German Lutherans.’ It was given out, indeed, for decency's 

' feismondi, Ital. t. xv. p. 247. on Vaudemrtit. See Dr ."Lee’s Ziettfr from 

The Pope had conlerred Naples and Sivib Spain, np. Turner, ibid. p. 110. . 
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sake, that the expedition was intended against the Turk: but it was 
well understood that the Turk meant was no other than the Pope 
of Rome. Many of Charles’s letters and manifestoes against 
Clement at this period might have been written by a zealous fol¬ 
lower of Luther. Frunsberg was so ardent in the cause t^iat he 
pawned his wife’s jewels in order to raise money,; and he is said to 
have carried in hife pocket a golden cord with which to hang the 
Pope with all due honours.^ Germany at that time swarme(^ 
with disbanded soldiers, who knew no other trade than war, and 
numbers of them flocked to Frunsberg’s standard. Pay he could 
not offer them ^or more than a week p^two, but he held out to 
them the prospect of plundering the unhappy Italians; and at tho 
head of about 11,000 of these disciplined brigands h^ marched 
through Tyrol towards Lombardy. The pass leading to Verona 
was too well guarded to be attempted, and he therefore took tho 
much more difficult route over the Sarca. Hence two ways 
presented themselves*; one to the right, easy to bo traversed, but 
closed by the pass of Anfo; the other to iiie left, a mere footpath 
among tremendous precipices, which a single peasant might have 
rendered impassable, but which the enemy had neglected. So 
fearful were the abysses over which it led that nobody dared look 
down. Several horses and men fell over in the passage, and 
were lost. Frunsberg traversed the path on foot, accompanied 
by some of his men who were most accustomed to such mountain 
routes, and who at the most difficult spots made a sort of railing 
for him with their spears. In this manner they arrived at Aa on 
the evening of the 17 th of November, and on the following day 
at Sabbio. On the 19th they reached Gavardo, in tho territory 
of Brescia, without having mpt with any opposition. The Duke 
of Urbino’s army was too strong for them to attempt to pass the 
Oglio and march on Milan; and as they had no artillery where¬ 
with to attack any of the neighbouring towns, their only resource 
was to cross the Po, in which direction the enemy was not in 
much force, and hy marching up its right bank ultimately to , 
form a junction with Bourbon. They had first to pass fSieMincio 
at Governolo, where a smart skirmish took place, in whick, John 
de’ Medici, in attempting to prevent their passage, received a 
mortal wound. He was only twenty-nine, but one of the best of 
the Italian captains. Frunsberg then pressed‘on* to Ostiglia, 

, J This anecdote, which is related by Eraispergo), and by*otber authorities, 
'PJ^Giovio,Eloffi is, however, contradicted*by Erunsuerg's. 

■vi.»p. 325 (Sotto il ritratto di Giorgio biographer, Reisner, Bnch v. S. *5. 
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where ho crossed the Po, and marching up the course of that 
river, arrived in the neighbourhood of Piacenza, December 28th. 
Here he had to wait more than six weeks, till at last Bourbon 
succeeded in joining him at Firenzuola, bringing with him from 
Milan ^the greater part of his troops (February 12th, 1527), 
consisting of about 5,000 Spanish, and 2,000 Italian infantry, and 
1,500 cavalry. The united army, therefore, amounted to near 
2£),000 men. 

Many wild and unnecessary conjectures^ have been hazarded 
respecting Bourbon^s mptives for the resolution which hfe now 
adopted of marching to Rouje. It may, perhaps, suffice to reflect 
that the state of his army compelled him to some enterprise to 
provide them food and pay; that the capture of Rome was as 
easy or e&sior than any other; that ho would thus strike a blow 
at the head of the League, and in the event of success secure 
his followers a rich booty; that if un.successful, he might still 
march forward into the Neapolitan dommions, where he would 
be secure; that the German.s, who formed the greater portion of 
his army, had come into Italy with the express determination of 
attacking the Pope, and that Bourbon was moffeovor advised to 
proceed to Romo by the Duke of Ferrara, his only Italian ally. 

The united army broke up from their camp at P’irenzuola, 
February 22nd, and took the road to Romo in six divisions. Tho 
news of Bourbon’s march alarmed the Pope, and hence, although 
his troops had gained some advantages in the Neapolitan terri¬ 
tories, he was disposed to listen to fresh proposals of tho Viceroy 
Lannoy for a truce, which was accordingly concluded in March. 
The Pope required that Bourbon’s army should retire into Lom¬ 
bardy, to which Lannoy agreed, though it does not appear that 
any money, or, at all events, only a very inadequate sum, had 
been offered by Clement for the satisfaction of Bourbon’s sol¬ 
diers.^ It was not probable that such a treaty would bo ratified 
by any party; above all it was unacceptable to tho Imperial 
army. The pay of tho Spanish troops was tsight months in 

' Amogg them is, that being.diseon- berg’s biogmplier attribute.s Bourbon’s* 
tented with the Bhnperor, Bourbon in- march to tlie less splftidid but more pro-* 
tended to march to Koines and seixe that bable motive of want of provisions, (fr. 
IHngdom for himself, v on Raumer, ffescA. Fruneberg's Krirgsthaioi, Buch v. S. 105.) 
Europas, B. L But th^re are no traces of * According to Guicciardini, lib. xviii., 
any inisunderstending betv^n him and the Pope engaged to pay 60,000 ducats; 
Charles ; and his last instructions to bis but no article of this kind appears in the 
confessor, before hi^ fetal assault on the treaty (in Bucholtz, Ferdinand^. B. Hi. 
Boman*walls, sh(^ him anxion&.fto pro- S. 604). These might, however, have 
mote the interests of the Emjieror (Ranke, been secret articles. Rahke, Dmt»che 
Deutsche Gesck, B. u. S. 393 f.). Pruns- Gesch, B. ii. S. 384. * 

I. II 
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arrear, and they, like the Germans, had fixed their hearts on the 
plunder of Rome. The appearance of Cesare Fieramosca, -who 
came to propose the truce to Bourbon at S. Giovanni, near 
Bologna, was the signal for uproar and mutiny. Fieramosca was 
glad to escape from the enraged soldiery with his life',; the 
person of Bourbon himself was threatened, his tent plundered, 
his best apparel thrown into a ditch. The Spaniards, who were 
the ringleaders, infected the Germans with their discontent, and. 
excited them with cries of Lanz! Odd! Oeld!^ their only 

words ■ of German. In this trying hour the veteran George 
Frunsberg relied on the affection oj his lanceknights. The 
drums sounded a parley; a ring was'formed, and Frunsberg 
stepped into the middle, accompanied by the Prince of Orange 
and other distinguished officers. Frunsberg addressed the threat¬ 
ening masses, recalled to their memory how he had shared in their 
prosperous and adverse fortune, and with mild and prudent 
words promised them satisfaction. They answered only with 
cries of Odd,! Odd ! and levelled their spears against Frunsbei-g 
and his officers. The disobedience of his troops, whom he re¬ 
garded as his children, overpowered the veteran commander who 
had faced danger in every shape. He was seized with a fit, and 
sank speechless and apparently lifeless on a drum. At this sight 
the hearts of those rugged soldiers relented. The fate of their 
beloved captain produced the tranquillity which his words had 
failed to command; the spears were raised, the orders of the 
captains obeyed, and those bands, but now so, tumultuous, sepa¬ 
rated in silence and sorrow. After three or four days Frunsberg 
recovered his speech, but ho was never again in a condition to 
head his troops, and in a few weeks he died. He could only 
recommend Bourbon and the army to one another. The soldiers 
no longer demanded money; their only cry was, To Rome ! to 
Rome 

Bourbon’s march was resumed; but it was slow. He did not 
reach Imola till April 5th. Thence he proceeded by the Val di 
Bagno over the Apennines, descending between the sources of the 
/Arnq and the Jiber. It was doubtful whether the blow would 
fall on Florence or Rome. A large proportion of the Florentines 
would willingly have seen their city taken lay the Germans, 
thinking that such an event might relei^se them "from their servi¬ 
tude t/> the Pope. Cardinal Passerini, who governed them for 
Clement, had been rfifraid to arm the people; and.,when stfc last 
* Lance! Lance! Money! Money! 
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they obtained arms they rose in rebellion, and shut the gates 
againstthe Duke of Urbino.’ But they were soon induced to return 
to obedience. Lannoywent to Florence in person, and obtained 
from the citizens a promise of 150,000 crowns; with which offer 
he proceeded, towards the end of April, to the camp of Bourbon;- 
but the soldiery raised their demands to 240^000 crowns, and 
displayed such menacing symptoms tlmt Lannoy deemed it pru¬ 
dent to make his escape. About the same time the Pope, at the 
instigation of the English and French ambassadors, and disgusted, 
perhaps, with the exorbitant demands of Bourbon’s arm*y, re¬ 
nounced the truce with the Yiceroy, and renewed his alliance with 
the League; although he had dismissed the greater part of his 
troops and left his capital almost defenceless.^ • 

Bourbon now put his intentions beyond all doubt by taking 
the high road to Rome and marching on Arezzo. His army had 
been increased by the flocking to it of bjmdits and other dis¬ 
orderly characters, and the Duke of Ferrara had supplied him 
with some artillery. There was nothing to oppose his march to 
Rome; for the army of the Duke of Urbino, which hung at a 
respectful distance in his rear, seemed only to drive him on. It 
appears from Charles’s letters to Lannoy and Bourbon at this 
period, that he was fully aware of the latter’s intention; though 
the same documents show that he did not originally suggest it. 
He utters, however, not a single word of disapproval; on the 
contrary, he seems well satisfied that terms should be dictated to 
the Pope in his capital, and* compensation procured for the ex¬ 
penses of the war.^ Florence also was not to be spared. The 
Emperor therefore shared the feelings of the army. He had, 
indeed, prepared a ratification of Lannoy’s treaty with the Pope, 
to be used in case the army had done nothing to extort better 
terms; a step which the conduct of the Pope himself had 
rendered useless. 

Martin du Bellay, the author of the Memoirs, who had posted 
from Florence to apprise Clement of Bourbon's advance, found 
tim in the greatest trepidation.* To add to his fear, a fanatical 
prophet, a Sienese of middle age, red-haired, haggard, mep,gre,> 

• Sacco di Itoma, p. 1S5 sqq. (ed. 1664). have returned him into the war.”— Lftter 

This work, which is cdfeimonly ascribed of the English ambassadors to Wolsey, 
to Fr. Guicciardinij wqp probably the pro- from Rome, April 26th, 1527. Turner, 
duction of his nephew. Itdias a^po lieen Henry VIIL vol. ii. p. 75, notes Of. 
attributed to JacoM Buonaparte, of San- Ranke, Deutsche Gesch. B. ii. S. 391. 
miniatOf and to Benedetto Vaiyhi. See ’ See the extracts in BucholU? /. 
Tumei^ Henry ViJI. vol. ii. p. 53. B. iii. S. 66 tf.» 

* “ It is not to be thought little, con- * Du Bellay, liv. iii. 
aideripg the Pope’s fearful nature, to 
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and naked, perambulated the streets of Rome, vociferating abuse 
in tlie oars of the Pope himself, predicting his fall and that of the 
City, and the subsequent reformation of the Church.' The Papal 
troops were deserting by fifties and hundreds, and there was no 
money to levy more. Clement at first steadily rejoctipd the 
advice of the English ambassadors to raise funds by the sale of 
Cardinal^s hats. Ultimately ho made six Cardinals for 40,000 
crowns a piece;® but the money was not readily forthcoming*; 
and the only recruits that could be had were shopboys, tapsters,, 
and svich like persons. It is said that a great part of the popu¬ 
lation would have been glad to see Jlomo in possession of the 
Emperor, whose splendid Court would’have been more favour¬ 
able to trade than the dominion of the clergy.* Clement in¬ 
trusted the defence of Romo to Du Bcllay and Rcn/iO* da Ceri. 
Bourbon appeared before it on the evening of May 5th, and sent 
a trumpet to demand^ admittance and an unmolested passage to 
Naples; but as his artillery had not yet come up, the Po 2 ie 
determined to resist. It was thought that the army of the 
League must soon aridvo, and that want of provisions would 
compel the assailants to a speedy retreat. The same reasons 
suggested to Bourbon the necessity for prompt measures; and at 
daybreak on the morrow, under cover of a thick fog, he gave 
orders for the assault, which was made on that part of the City 
on the west of the Tilior, called the Borgo di S. Pietro, between 
the Janiculum and the Vatican. The resistance was greater 
than had been anticijiated, and Bourbon, seeing his troops wuver, 
seized a ladder, and was planting it against the wall when ho was 
struck by a shot in the side. Ho felt that the wound was mortal, 
and ordering himself to be wrapped in his mantle, that the army 
might not perceive his los.s, in this way died at the foot of the 
walls while the assault was still proceeding.'* A party of 
Spaniards effected an entrance through a loophole near the base 
of the walls, which, being partly concealed by rubbish, had 
escaped the noticb of the garrison; and they advanced into the 
City with cries of “ Spain! Spain ! Kill them! EaU them V’ At’ 
.this ijinexpected, apparition Renzo was seized with a panic, and 
exclaiming, " The enemy are within 1’' sullied his former military 
reputation by a disgraceful flight towards the Ponte Sisto.®^ 

’ S(Kco di lioma, p. n _ Bourboil. He likewise asserts that he 

® Tunrer, Henr^ Fill, t. ii. p. 80 sq. killed the Prince of ^hrange; bul;, no re- 

® Vettori, ap. Ranke, ibj^. p. 324. lianre cait be placed on the assertions of 

* Benvenuto Cellini pretends, in his this eccentric artist *” 

A'atohiography, that it was he who shot » Soeco di Eoma, p. 188 sqq. 
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More soldiers pressed in, over the walls and through the gates. 
In Rome all was flight and consternation. At this anxious 
moment Clement was at prayer in his chapel, when, hearing that 
the assault had succeeded, he travei’sed a long corridor that led 
from ^0 Vatican to the Castle of St. Angelo. Paolo Giovio, the 
historian, who acgompanied him, throw his violet mantle ovestthe 
Pope^s white robe, placing also his own hat on Clement’s head, to 
prevent him from being recognized. The Pontiff might have 
esfapod over the bridge of St. Angelo, not yet occupied by the 
enemy, had he not been too fearful to proceed beyond the for¬ 
tress.^ A promiscuous throng of Cardinals, prelates, nobles, 
citizens, ladies, priests, Eftid soldiers, also pressed into the Castle, 
and rendered it difficult to lower the portcullis. , 

Although flushed with success and without a commander, yet 
the instinct and habit of long discipline withhold that savage 
soldiery from plunder till they had endeavoured to make terms 
with the Pope. Their demands now ros’e to 5300,000 crowns, 
and possession of the Trastevere as security for the payment. 
The infatuated Clement, who at this eleventh hour still clung to 
the hope of being rescued by the army of the League, the van of 
whose cavalry might bo discerned in the distance, persisted in 
rejecting all proposals. After four hours’ rest the Imperialiai^ 
resumed operations. The Trastevere was soon taken; tho 
bridges over tho Tiber were stormed, and before night all Rome 
was in their power. They remained, however, under arms till 
midnight, tho majn body of tho Spaniards occupying tho Piazza 
Navona, while the Gormans were arrayed in the Campo di Fiori; 
when, no enemy appearing, they rushed forth to rapine, lust, and 
murder, and all those deeds which ‘are best hid as well as per¬ 
petrated under the pall of night. This, however, was but tho 
initiation of their crimes and orgies. During many weeks Rome 
was one continued scene of plunder, rape, and massacre. In 
these excesses tho soldiers of each nation displayed their charac¬ 
teristic qualities; and whilst the Germans p^incijjally indulged 
themselves in eating and drinking, the Spaniards and Italians 
perpetrated the more violent kinds of mischief. These horrors 
were relieved by, some ludicrous incidents. The Gorman Duther- 
ans dressed themselves up to represent the Pope and his 
Cardinals, and’ro^ round the City mounted on asses. One 
of these processions halted before the Castle of St. Angelo; the 
mo(i Pope„^rinking efff a huge glass of wi]je, gave bis cSirdinals 

‘ P. Giovio, Vit. di Pomp. Colonna, p. 173. Raumer’s Briffe am Paris, Th. i- S. 2S5. 
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his blessing; the Cardinals received it on their knees and re¬ 
sponded in the same fashion. Then they formed themselves into 
a consistoi’y; declared that henceforward they would have a Pope 
who should bo more obedient to the Emperor, and elected Luther 
to the office, amid shouts which must have penetrated, to tl^e ears 
of Clement.^ With characteristic bigotry, th^ Spanish soldiers, 
though stained \^ith blood and crimes of every description, re¬ 
garded the mockery of the priests by the Germans with supersti¬ 
tious horror, as the greatest of all ungodliness. It is needless to 
say that churches as well as palaces wore plundered; the Italians 
themselves under Pompoo Colonna had done the same. Even 
the tomb of St. Peter was i-ansackod, And a golden ring taken 
from t];ie finger of the corpse of Julius II. The booty was 
immense. For centuries tho wealth of Europe had be^n flowing 
towards Rome, and it now became the prey of that brutal and 
needy soldiery which, in expectation of this hour, had so long 
borno with privations and misery. Many suddenly became so 
rich that they wotdd stake 200 florins on a single throw of the 
dice. Fortunately for the Roman nobles, after a few days 
Cardinal Pompeo* Colonna came to Rome and protected them 
against the worst excesses of the enemy. The chief officers *of 
tho Imperial army occupied tho Vatican; tho Prince of Orange, 
whom the soldiers had elected their commander-in-chief, was 
lodged in the apartments of the Pope.* 

Meanwhile Clement was still anxiously awaiting his deliver¬ 
ance. Every night three signals were made from the Castle of 
St. Angelo that it still hold out; but though the Duko of Urbino 
was at length in the immediate vicinity of Rome, he did not 
attempt its relief. His former conduct seems to have been the 
effect of irresolution and cowardice: he was now perhaps also 
actuated by motives of revenge, and may have viewed with 
secret satisfaction the misfortunes of one of that Medicean house 
who had formerly been his mortal adversaries. Such was the 
slowness with whmh he had advanced, that although he knew of 
the capture of Rome when at Orvieto on the 11th of May, he did 
not reach Nepi till tho 22nd. He soon withdrew hjs armj» with¬ 
out having made the slightest attempt to relieve tho Pope, and 
Clement was obliged to renew negotiations with Lannoy, who 

' Reisner, Frunshtrg's Kriegsthaten, S. the sack* of llome: 'aXwotc Foma, ia 
155, vers^ Hoffmann, Script, t. J.; Comm, df capta 

* Besides the usual historians of the urhe Roma, in Scihardius, Script. A. ii. j 
period, and the works quoted in the miir- Paradin, Hist, de notre %mpa, p. 62 sqq. 
gin, the following may be consulted for (ed. 1550). 
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had arrived in Rome. After a month's captivity he effected a 
capitulation on. worse conditions than those previously offei-ed 
(June 5th, 1527). He engaged to renounce all alliances against 
the Emperor; to ’remain a prisoner, together with the thirteen 
Cardipals .who had accompanied him into the Castle of St. 
Angelo, till he h^d paid the Imperial army 400,000 ducatsand 
to place Ostia and Civita Vecchia, as well tls Modena, Parma 
..and Piacenza, in the hands of the Imperialists as security for the 
payment. When Sultan Solyman heard of these events he re¬ 
marked that the Turks had not treated the Patriarch of Constan¬ 
tinople with half the contumely which the Chrisfians had displayed 
towards their Holy Father. 

The Pope's discomfort was increased by the intelligence that 
the Flotentines had availed themselves of Bourbon's advance to 
expel the Medici, throw down their statues and confiscate their 
property; and that they were endeavmiring under the protection 
of France to restore the Republic of Savonarola. The young 
Ippolito and Alessandro de' Medici, accompanied by Cardinal 
Passerini, Pope Clement’s administrator, were thus driven out of 
Florence* (May 27th, 1527), whence they proceeded to Lucca. 
This defection of his native city affected Clement even more than 
the capture of Rome. He learnt at the same time that the Vene¬ 
tians had treacherously recovered Ravenna and Cervia, and that 
the Dukes of Urbino and Ferrara had, under various pretexts, 
seized several places in the Papal dominions. In Romo itself, 
people no longer talked of the Apostolic, but of the Imperial, 
chamber; while the German troops, nay, perhaps, some of the 
Roman citizens themselves, were in hopes that the young Em¬ 
peror would take up his residence in the former capital of the 
world. 

Charles, into whose hands the fortune of war had thus con¬ 
secutively thrown two of the greatest potentates of Europe, was 
not slow to perceive all the advantages of the conjuncture; but, 
in his outward behaviour, he assumed thfj appearance of his 
usual moderation. He affected the profoundest sympathy for 
the .Pope's^misfortune, countermanded the fiStes for celebrating 
the birth of his son Philip, and put himself and his coilrt iilto 
mourning. But while by Charles's order prayers were offering 
up in the'Spanish churches for the Pontiff's deliverance, the 
Emperor does not appear to have taken any steps towards effect¬ 
ing it; aiid 'the Imperial captains took care that Clement should 

* Capponi, Storia della Rep. di Firenne, lib. vi. c. 8 (vol. iii. p. 213, ed. 1876). 
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not be liberated till he had paid down the stipulated sums. 
Charles, no doubt, was again playing the hypocrite; yet it should 
be recollected that he was dealing with a personage who himself 
assumed a double character; and that while the Emperor was 
bound to reverence the Pope as the Vicar of Christ and father of 
the Faithful, he might rejoice over his humiliation as a temporal 
Prince who had often opposed him with arms, and still oftener 
deceived him by negotiations. It was a crisis in the affairs of 
Europe, as well as in those of the Emperor himself. Everything 
dependrfjd on the course Charles might adopt. Should he press 
his advantages against the Pope and,reign in his stead, as his 
grandfather Maximilian had once contemplated doing ? Or, 
should he revert to the old traditional policy, which linked 
together the interests of the Holy Roman See and Holy Roman 
Empire ? In order to appreciate the policy which guided him 
in choosing between these alternatives, we must recall to mind 
the actual state of afiifirs. 

First, there was the great Eastern question. The Emperor’s 
brother, Ferdinand, claimed the Crowns of Bohemia and Hun¬ 
gary ; but as Hungary had been overrun by the Turks, who now 
threatened oven the existence of the Empire, it seemed probable 
that no adequate defence could be organized without conciliating 
the German reformers and obtaining their hearty co-operation ; 
and this had been one of the motives for the favourable recess 
of the Diet of Spires. By that recess, as well as by letters and 
manifestoes, Charles had already in a considerable degree com¬ 
mitted himself to an anti-Papal policy in Germany ; and there 
can be little doubt that, had he placed himself at the head of the 
German reformation, holding as he did the Pope in his power, 
and being assisted by popular opinion, he might have succeeded 
in wholly exterminating the remains of Papistry in that country. 
Thus he might have established his Empire firmly both in Ger¬ 
many and Italy, and presented an impenetrable barrier to the 
Turks. Some schemes of this sort appear at first to have been 
actually floating in his mind. He expressed his confidence that 
his army might make a favourable oonventiofi witl\ the Floren- 
tijies; 'then oncaihp in the Venetian territory, and, with the aid 
of the Duke of Ferrara, who was to be named captain-general, 
dictate a peace to that haughty Republic.' ^s'^ayj he even con¬ 
templated bringing the Pope, like Francis previously, a prisoner 
into Spafia; and Hugo de Moncada, now Viceroy of Naples, app^rs 

\ Letter of Charles, June 30th, 1527, ap. Ranke, Deutsche Gesch. B. ii. S. 401. 
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actually to have invited Alarcon, the officer to whom, by a singular 
fortune, the custody of the Pope, like that of Francis previously, 
was intrusted, to convey Clement to Gaeta. But the Spanish 
conscionco of that officer, though it felt no repugnance at keeping 
the P^pe a prisoner, revolted at the idea of “ leading about 
captive the body gf God.^’^ 

On tho other side, however, were many rehaons which dis- 
fyiaded Charles from acting too harshly towards the Pope. His 
brother Ferdinand’s possession of Hungary was threatened, not 
only by the Turks, but also by Zapolya and his party; it could 
not but bo advantageous tp the House of Austria in the struggle 
for the Hungarian Crowtf, tliat their cause should be espoused by 
the Church ; and in fact, Clement was afterwards indueed^ to ex¬ 
communicato Zapolya and his adherents. Even in Germany 
itself there was still a mighty Catholic party, and especially a 
numerous and powerful hierarchy, at the head of which were tho 
throe ecclesiastical Electors. In short, the* Papacy and the Em¬ 
pire wore so closely linked that, according to the remark of 
Zwingli,'' one could not be assailed without attacking the other. 
Charles, moreover, was King of Spain as weil as German Em¬ 
peror, and his Spanish subjects were bigoted Papists, who would 
have viewed with horror tho abasement of their spiritual Head. 
The Spanish grandees, temporal as well as spiritual, who,, visited 
the Court, reminded Charles of the devotion of their nation to¬ 
wards tho Holy Father: the Papal Nuncio talked of .suspend¬ 
ing all ecclesiastical functions in,Spain; the prelates, clothed in 
mourning, were to appear before the Emperor to demand from 
him the Vicar of Christ, and the Court had to prevent so strik¬ 
ing a demonstration.* Charles’s ministers, too, were in favour 
of Clement’s liberation ; and another question to be considered, 
was tho King of England’s divorce, which had already begun to 
be canvassed; a matter in which the Pope had power to do tho 
Emperor seiious harm. Nor was it possible entirely to disregard 
the opinion of Europe, which regarded the sack of .Home and 
captivity of the Pontiff with real or affected indignation. With 
a view to oxcjxlpato himself, Charles issued circular letters to all 
the Courts of Europe, dated at Valladolid, August 2nd, 1^27, in 
which he explained how much he had been provoked by Clement; 

' Gnifciardini, Iib._ xviii.; the Em- ® Ap. Ranke, Deutsche Gcsch. B. iv. 

S -tTor’n Instnuitions* to Peter ^e Verey, S. 107. • 

arorfde Mont ^t. Vinrent, in Bucholtz, ® Pulluviei»i, lib. ii. c. 14, s, 12. 

. Ferdinand I. B. iii. S. 97 ft'. 
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endeavoured to prove that faith had been broken with him j 
assferted that he had never authorized Bourbon’s march to Rome; 
that Bourbon’s soldiers, though carrying the Imperial flag, 
scarcely recognized the Emperor’s authority; and that their 
leader having fallen in the first assault, it was no longer jwssible 
to retain them in obedience.^ In which he spems to prove too 
much. Eor, if 'Bourbon’s expedition was beyond his control, 
it was hardly necessary to exculpate himself by alleging hjs 
grievances against the Pope. 

Charles’s own bigotry, however, was probably as weighty as any 
reasons of State. His Spanish blood, Ais education under the 
scholastic Adrian, his early manhood passed in Spain, ftll tended 
to subordinate him to Romo. • His enmity to tho Pope, and op¬ 
position to him in Germany, were founded on temporai conside¬ 
rations only, and vanished with the occasion of them. We are 
not, therefore, surprised to find that Charles, in instructing his 
ambassador to the ca'^itive Pope, talks of the necessity of uproot¬ 
ing the heretical sect of Luther.* At length, November 26th, 
1527, a treaty was concluded. Clement was to be liberated on 
condition of paying between 300,000 and 400,000 ducats, and 
undertaking never again to interfere in the affairs of Naples and 
the Milanese; he was to call a General Council for reformation of 
the Church and extirpation of Lutheranism; to admit Imperial 
garrisons into Ostia, Civita Veccliia, and Civitd Castellana; and 
to surrender Alessandro and Ippolito de’ Medici, as hostages for 
the performance of the treaty. It is also said that he promised 
not to gi’ant Henry VIII.’s divorce, but no article to this effect 
was inserted in the treaty. Clement escaped from the Castle of 
St. Angelo, in the disguise of a servant, in the night of the 9th of 
December, before the day appointed for his liberation, and pro¬ 
bably with the connivance of his guard. Ho proceeded to 
OrvietOj where he remained till the following October.'* 

The news of tho sack of Rome and captivity of Clement pro¬ 
duced a great senf>ation in England and France. Wolsey ordered 
prayers to bo offered up in every church for the Pope’s deliver¬ 
ance, and the observance of a three days’ fast; b,ut the (people 


' Lettere di Principi, t. ii. p. 234 s(j. 
Cf. Raynaldua, t. xiii. p. 13.. Charles 
had previously told the English ambas¬ 
sadors, “with his hand often laid upon 
his breast, tha^ these things were done 
not only without any conmission given 
by him, but also against his will, and that 


to bis much disploasuiv and sorrow.”— 
Despatch, of June^ 27th 5 ap. Turner, 
Henri! Till. vol. ii. p. 119. 

® In Bucholtz, Ekr^inand 1. B. iij. S. 99. 
^ Beleafius, p. 604; Bal!aviuini,.Iib. ii. 
c. 14, s. 14, and c. 16; 1% Grand, Wsl. du 
Divorce, t. iii. p, 48 sqq. . 
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would not keep it. There was already a strong anti-Papal 
feeling abroad among tho English. They remarked that' the 
Pope was a ruffian, and not fit for his holy office; that he had 
begun the mischief, and was rightly served. The King himself 
obseryed to Wolsey, that the war between the Pope and Emperor 
was not for the, faith but only for temporal possessions and 
dominions, and intimated that his support of Clement would 
be confined to pecuniary aid.* The King of France talked of 
esjbablishing a sepai’ato Popedom or Patriarchate in his dominions 
now that the Pope was in tho power of his adversary ;• it was 
even said that Wolsey wias to bo tho head of it, who was un¬ 
doubtedly striving to e^Aend his own ecclesiastical power on tho 
Pope’s ruin; and the Imperial minister offered him a Ipgatine 
power irf Lower Germany. But it was mere talk. 

Just previously to the taking of Rome, Hcniy VIII. and 
Francis I. had concluded the treaty of Westminster (April 30th, 
1527), the principal object of which was to make a diversion in 
favour of Italy by carrying the war into tho Netherlands with an 
army composed of one-third English and two-thirds French. Pro¬ 
vision was also made for the liberation of ihe young French 
princes and for the payment of the debt to England. Henry 
renounced his pretensions to tho French Crown, in consideration 
of an.annual pension of 50,000 gold crowns to him and his suc¬ 
cessors.* Tho fall of Rome gave a new aspect to affairs, and the 
preceding treaty was modified by another. May 20th, by which it 
was further agreed that a French army of 30,000 men should in¬ 
vade Italy, and that England should contribute 30,000 crowns a 
month to its support. 

In order to concert the necessary measures, as well as to draw 
closer the bonds of union between the two countries, and if pos¬ 
sible to strengthen them by a marriage between Henry VIII. and 
a French princess, Wolsey undertook an embassy into France. 
This was the last of the haughty Cardinal’s public negotiations 
and also the most splendid. Early in JulyWie passed in state 
through the streets of London, followed by a body of 1,2(>0 lords 
and gentlenien on horseback, all dressed in black velvet livery 
coats, and havipg for the moat part massy chains of gold around 
their necks. These, again, were followed by their servants in 
tawny livery. * Thp Cardinal’s own equipage was as magnificent 
as ecclesiastical pomp could make it. The imposing and theatrical 
effect of h^ progress Was heightened by ^ little piece o? acting. 

‘ Jtlall, p. 727 SC}. ® Dumont, t. iv. pt. i; p. 472. 
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At Canterbary, Wolsey caused the cathedral monks to sing the 
litany in choir, while he knelt on a stool at the choir door, weeping 
very tenderly for grief that the Pope was in such calamity and 
danger of the lanceknights.”*^ On landing at Calais he announced 
himself as the King’s Lieutenant-General, thus adding m^Utary 
dignity to ecclesiastical state. When he set fonth from that town 
his train was more than a mile in length. He would willingly 
have dazzled the eyes of the Parisians with his magnificence (■ 
but such a display was not agreeable to the French Court, apd 
under pretence of civility, Amiens was chosen for the conference. 
Francis kept the Cardinal waiting sonm days at Abbeville, and 
it was not till August 3rd that they nfet at Amiens. * Francis 
did him honour by going out to- meet him; and Wolsey asserted 
his ecclesiastical pre-eminence by causing his throne in the church 
to be raised three steps higher than that of the King. After a 
fortnight spent in festivities the treaty of Amiens was concluded 
(August 18th), by wliich Henry repeated his renunciation of the 
French Crown in consideration of the pension before mentioned f 
Francis was to bo at liberty to marry the Emperor’s sister 
Eleanor, and the liuke of Orleans was to espouse the Lady Mary. 
The treaty also settled the sums to be advanced by Henry towards 
the war.’ Another treaty declared that the Pope, while a pri¬ 
soner, could not convoke a General Council; that all bulls issued 
during his detention, if prejudicial to England or France, were 
null and void; and that Wolsey, with assistance of the English 
prelates, should have power to regulate the ecplesiastical affair’s 
of England.^ A like regulation was adopted with regard to 
Franco. 

After the completion of these treaties Wolsey pi’occeded to 
C’ompiegno to arrange, if possible, a more private and delicate 
matter—a marriage, namely between Hoary VIII. and the 
Princess Eeneo, then in her seventeenth year, the younger sister 
of the late Queen Claude. In this affair, however, the Cardinal 
was not' successful*.' As daughter of Louis XII. and Anne of 


’ Cavendish, Idfr of Wolxn/, di. xiii. 
Evr sonv! e.xtmses for iVolsey's poiiiyi sue 
Jfr. Brewer, Liitvrx and J‘i/jicrx of Ike 
heiflii of Henry VIII. vol. iv. Iiitrtjd. 
p. celxi. sq. 

’ It is almost iieed1($ss, however, to ob¬ 
serve, that the title of '• King of Franee ’’ 
was retaitt.od by English Sovereigns till 
the Irish union,.at the begjpniif^ of the 
jn-esent centfhry. 

^‘'Ryiiier, t. xiv. p. 20.1 sipp 218 sipi.; 


Dtimont, t. iv. pf. i. p. 487. The t\gsaty of 
Amiens refers to the Ireaties of April 
both and May 29th., 

* Ryiner, ihid. p. 212 sqq. The rati¬ 
fication of the treaty ot . Amiens, writh'n 
on ten leaves of .vellum, signed by Francis, 
and coun'tersigned by his minister. Bo- 
Isjrtet, is preserved Inphe Chapter House 
at Westminster. It is one of the "most 
Iwautiful specimens of the MSS. of the 
jMjriod. 
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Brittany, Renee Lad a reversion in that Duchy which Francis 
would have been ill pleased to see ti-ansferred to the English 
Crown. A few months later Renee married the eldest son of tho 
Duke of Ferrara, ’ afterwards Eferculos II. Duke Alfonso was 
thus ^otached from tho Imperial interest, and signed a treaty 
with France, by,which tho marriage of his son was arranged. 
Like her kinswoman, Margaret of Navarre, Renee was devoted 
^o literature and science, but her studies were deeper, and 
to^ a knowledge of languages she added geometry, astronomy, 
and philosophy. From Margaret she had imbibed a lovo»for the 
doctrines of the Reformal^ion; her court at Ferrara became tho 
centre df what little ppogress tlie new doctrines ever made in 
Italy, and occasionally afforded. shelter to some of their most 
eminent •professors, among whom may be mentioned Calvin, and 
the poet Clement Marot. Tho proposed marriage of Henry VIII. 
involved of course a divorce from Catharine, and it was at Com- 
piegno that Wolsey opened to tho King's mother Louise his 
schemes on that subject. It is diflicidt to say when this divorce 
was first contemplated, but it is certain •that it must have been in 
Henry's mind at least a year before, and probably two or three ; as 
it appears from a letter of tho Bishop of Bath, Idth September, 
1526, that negotiations for it were oven then going on with 
the Court of Rome.^ ^olsey did not quit France till towards 
the end of September. The Emperor, alarmed at these negotia¬ 
tions, and at the threatened invasion of Italy, would willingly 
have concluded a^ peace with Francis on the terms offered in tho 
preceding year, but the French King rejeoted all his proposals. 

Towards tho end of July a French army under Lautrec entered 
Italy, and at the same-time Genoa was blockaded by a French 
fleet under Andrew Doria, while Caesar Fregoso invested it by 
land. Thus besieged by tho two banished chiefs of tho French 
party, the Genoese capitulated, expelled tho Doge, Antonietto 
Adorno, and admitted Theodore Trivulzio, a nephew of the famous 
captain, as Governor in the name of Francis I. Lautrec’s pr6- 
gress was equally successful. He rapidly overran all the country 
wesUof the jTicind, and took Paviat by assault (October, 1527), 
which, in revenge of its obstinate resistance fwo or thrdfe years 
before, was sacked with circumstances of great barbarity. But in¬ 
stead of attempting the conquest of the Milanese, he gave out that 
he intended to Ijberato &e Pope, who was still confined in St, An¬ 
gelo i and poising the Po he marched soutJiwardB, and went into 
' S«e Brewer, ubi mepra, p. ecxxiu. 
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-winter quarters at Bologna. When he resumed his march in 
January, 152 8, the Pope was already free. The Imperial army, under 
the Prince of Orange, which had been reduced by various causes to 
half its original number, evacuated Rome on Lautrec’s approach, 
and retreated towards Naples, making only .a slight show ^>f re¬ 
sistance at Troja. The French advance was acconip§,nied with the 
greatest excesses and cruelties. At the end of Apidl they appeared 
beforoNaples, which they immediately invested. Hugo deMoncada/ 
who had been appointed Viceroy on Lannoy’s death in SeptembCir, 
1527, having put to sea with the Marquis del Gruasto and many 
of the nobility, with a small fleet, in ^order to drive off Filip¬ 
pino Doria, who was cruising in the Gulf of Salerno, received a 
signal defeat, in which ho himself was slain, Gnasto taken pri¬ 
soner, and most of the Spanish vessels either captured‘or sunk 
(May 28th). Doria being joined by twenty-three Venetian 
galleys, now blockaded Naples by sea; and that city being thus 
invested on all sides, Iko great a famine ensued, that an egg was 
sold for a real, and a fowl for a ducat. But the improvidence of 
Francis again marred all his prospects of success. Though pro- 
•digal in his own pleasures, he neglected to supply Lautrec with 
the funds necessary for his army’s maintenance. His treatment 
of Andrew Doria was still more impolitic. Montmorenci, who 
enjoyed the revenues of the h|,rbour of Savona, set about to im¬ 
prove it, and to remove some branches of trade thither from 
H cnoa, and when Doria resisted these proceedings, which would 
have done great harm to his native town, Duprfit, the ready tool 
of every oppression, procured a warrant for his apprehension, 
the execution of which was intrusted to Admiral Barb4sieux, who 
was appointed to supersede Doria in command of the fleet. Doria, 
having heard of this step, concluded a treaty with the Emperor, 
with whom ho had been some time negotiating, and sailing to 
Naples, opened the sea to the Imperial garrison. The state of 
things was now reversed. Famine was transferred from the city 
to the besieging awny, and combined with the heat of the sun, 
excessive indulgence in fruit, and the vapours arising from 
stagnant waters, engendered a terrible pestilence, which ^ept 
ofii' the' greater part of the French. Among the victims were 
Marshal de Lautrec himself, and the Count of Vaudemont, who 
was to have received the Crown of Naples. , THe i'rench pre¬ 
cipitately^ raised the siege (August 29th), leaving behind ti^em 
their guns and materi^. Soon afterwards, the Marquis of Saluzzo, 
whq had succeeded to the command, sturendered, with the small 
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remains of the French army, at Aversa, to the Prince of Orange, 
now Viceroy of Naples. Pedro Navarro, who had been talcen 
prisoner, was put to death as a traitor. Thus was swallowed up 
the fourth army which had been despatched into Italy since tlie 
accession of Francis 1. 

Clement VII., iji spite of his accommodation with the Emperor, 
would have beheld with pleasure the success ofibhe French ai-ms, 
and with his usual faithlessness he had exhorted I^autrec to ad¬ 
vance.^ Henry VIII.^s divorce, and consequently the fate of 
^Wolsey, and the infinitely more important question of i^e English 
Reformation, depended on,the success of Lautrcc. It was Wolsey 
who had*pnt it into the King’s head to apply to Rome. Loft to 
himself, Henry would have taken a more violent course. The 
Cardinal,” as a churchman, had regard to the Pope, and that 
spiritual power which it was not impossible he might one day 
wield himself; as a statesman, he was solicitous for the King’s 
reputation, and the security of the successio^i to the Crown, both 
which might be endangered by an illegal mariiage. The conduct 
of Clement was chiefly influenced by his fears ; on the one hand, 
the dread of offending the Emperor, on the other, of disobliging 
Henry, and losing the allegiance of England to the See of Rome, 
a prospect not obscurely held out to him by Gardiner and Fox, 
the Ei^lish ambassadors, at Orvietp. Their representations had 
great effect upon Clement, and they describe him as pacing a long 
while up and down his chamber, using at the same time the most 
lively gesticulations.* He was thus held in a state of agonizing 
suspense and timid vacillation. Nor was the case in itself with¬ 
out great difiiculty. Clement was not solicited for a divorce, as 
is commonly supposed, bUt to condemn as illegal the dispensation 
given by his predecessor, Julius II., for the marriage of Henry 
and Cathari&e,^ when, of course, Henry would have been free to 
•contract a new marriage. Clement had not the least objection to 
that. All he wanted was a sufficient excuse with the Emperor, 
which he would have found if Lautrec could hase been induced by 
• the English ambassadors to put upon him the appearance of com¬ 
pulsion.* Apaong* other evasions, Clement and his counsellors 
advised that Henry should take a second wife*at once, without; 
making so much stir about the matter—^in short, quietly commit 

• Sir R. Jernmgham’s ’Despatch, Dec.« ch. xii.; Gardiner’s Letter of May 4th, 
5rd, \pi^ 5 Taxn&e^Hmry VllL ii. 167. Burnet, vol. iii. pt. ii. Records, jfo, 14. 

“ Gardiner’s and Fox’s Letter from * Brewer, m dcxxix. . 

Orvietoi Monda^ in Easter-week, 1528 ; * Dr. Kni^it’s Letter in Hdtbert (Ken- 

in Strype, Et^lesiasiical Memor, bk. i. nett, vol. ii. p. 100). • 
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bigamy—and if any dispute arose, refer the cause to Rome.* One 
of the schemes in agitation between the English ambassadors and 
the Pope during the latter's residence at OrVieto was, that he 
should depose Charles on the ground of the ill treatment endured 
at his hands, and authorize the Electors to choose anothef Em¬ 
peror from among themselves. Clement listened to this sugges¬ 
tion ; ho thought 'that he could count upon four of the Electors ; 
but Henry and Francis must first agree upon the person to b§ 
chosen.'* These and other plans—in fact, the whole conduct of 
the Pape—-depended, as we have said, on Lautrec’s success. 
Early in June, 1528, when that commapder stood in a favourable 
position before Naples, Clement, enticed'by the promise'that the 
Venetians should bo induced to restore his cities, gave his Legate, 
Campoggio, full power to decide the cause. But after Lautrec’s 
defeat, in August, we find Sanga writing to Campeggio (Sep¬ 
tember 2nd), that, however indebted his Holiness might feel him¬ 
self to the King of England, yet care must bo taken not to give 
offence to the victorious Emperor.^ 

From this period the relations between Clement and Cliarles 
became more and .more friendly and intimate; the magnificent 
projects which the Pope had formed of liberiiting Italy from the 
yoke of foreigners, vanished gradually from his mind; he even 
began to forget the personal yn’bngs which had seemed inefface¬ 
able; and he resolved once more to change parties, and to sacri¬ 
fice Italy for the interests of his family and those of the tiara. 
That his house might have a foundation in the Church, he created 
Ippolit© do' Medici a Cardinal, while Alessandro was to be 
established in the governjnent of Florence.'* A f6rmal and public 
reconciliation was effected by the treaty of Barcelona (June 29th, 
1529), by wlpch Charles engaged to procure the restoration of 
Ravenna, Cervia, Modena, and Reggio, which had been wrested 
from the See of Rome, and to re-establish the House of Medici at 
Florence. Clement, on his side, promised to crown Charles with 
the Imperial Cro'vaa, and to invest him with the Kingdom *of 
Naples, on condition of the usual tribute of a w;hite palfrey. The 
claim of Francesco Maiaa Sforza to the Milanese wa^ loft in abey¬ 
ance till a tribunal should have decided on his guilt or innocence 
in Morone’s affair. Engagements were entered into to arrest the 
progress of the Turks ahd Lutherans j and thp POpe absolved the 

' ^ ^ 

* Lett-er^ot Casale, in Herbeft {JW,. * Apud Ranke, Ramtey B. i. S. 126. 

p. 140); Brewer, iv. cccx^ixiv.l Cf. Le * Capponi, Rea. rfi Firenze, voL iii. 

Grand, 79. ' ' p. 2«6, sqq, . •' 

*,Ranke, Reutacke Getoh. B. iii. S. 23. 
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soldiers who had participated in the violence and excess^ cofti* 
mitted at Rome, in order that they might be employed in the 

Holy War/’ But the war for which they were really destined 
was one of a very different kind—the subjugation of Florence, the 
Pope’ef nati'fre city. The treaty was confirmed by the betrothal 
of the Emperor’s liatural daughter, Margaret, to Alessandro de’ 
Medici.’ 

• The reconciliation between Clement and Charles was fatal to 
th& progress of Henry VIII.’s divorce. The Pope was now eh- 
^.irely at the Emperor’s service. On the 9th of d^uly he hinted 
to the English ambassadors.the opinion of the Roman juriscon¬ 
sults, that the cause must be evoked to Rome; and when they 
endeavoured to dissuade him from'’Buch a course, he replied, that 
though sensible of its consequences, he was between hammer and 
anvil, and could not resist the Emperor’s demands; that if he 
complied with the wishes of the King, he should draw a devasta¬ 
ting storm upon himself and the Church.® The peace of Barce¬ 
lona was proclaimed in Rome, July 18th, and on the following 
day Clement notified to Wolsey that the suit was evoked to Romo. 
The consequences that ensued are well known to the readers of 
English histoiy—the fall and, soon after, the death of Wolsey, 
the victim of his own policy, and the subsequent marriage of 
Henry with Anne Boleyn. To another of its consequfences, the 
abolition of the Papal supremacy in England, we shall have 
occasion to advert further on. , 

Cardinal Wolsey will always stand out on the canvas of Euro¬ 
pean history as one of the greatest ministers of his ago. He not 
only established the pow ^i; op he House of Tudor, but also ^■6- 
stored England to that position as a European State which had 
been lost through her domestic troubles, though it was the 
prudent reign of Henry VII. which prepared the means for tho 
accomplishment of that end. That Wolsey neglected not his 
own, interests whilst he advanced those of his country and his 
Sovereign, and that he displayed in his private life ^^magnificence 
which accorded wit|;i the grandeur of his political ideas, will 
hardly be a just subject of blame. But the* pain*which he i^ok 
to ruin an innoeext woman must always deaden the sympathy 
which we might otherwise feel for his unfortunate end. To plead 
in his excuse ^e general servility of the times is only to reduce 
him tq a very low level of humanity; and there were manjamen 

' Dumont, f.-Mi.'pt. ii. p. 1. 

•’ Bweaet,~]^e/dr7nation, vol. i. p. 152 s(). (ed. 1829). 

I. * K K 
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even then, as Fisher and others, who would not have so demeaned 
themselves. 

The treaties between Francis and the Bang of England had 
produced no effect besides the invasion of It^y by the French. 
The war which Henry had undertaken to wq.ge with the Nether- 
landers was very unpopular in England. The qjtizens of London 
protested loudly against an expedition which would have ruined 
one of their most important and lucrative trades and the King, 
yielding to their remonstrances, concluded a truce with Margaret, 
Govoi^ess of tl^e Netherlands, June 8th, 1528, by which the 
Netherland frontiers were guaranteed from invasion for eight 
months.* In Italy, the Venetians weref lukewarm in supporting 
the French; the Pope, as we have seen, had made his arrange¬ 
ments with the Emperor; and Andrew Doria followed np'the relief 
of Naples by exciting his fellow-citizens to throw off the French 
yoke. The Ik-ench garrison was expelled from Genoa, September 
12th, 1528; the ItepViblic was re-organized and placed by Doria 
under the EmperoPs protection. Efficacious measures were 
adopted for extinguishing the factions by which Genoa had so 
long been torn, /rho feudal and civic aristocracies were amalga¬ 
mated into one body of nobility, all the members of which entered 
by turns into the Great Council of the Republic, composed of 
three hundred members, who sat for a year. The Genoese con¬ 
stitution thus became strictly aristocratic. It was not again over¬ 
thrown, and dragged on, till the French revolution, a lingering 
existence among the monuments of its former glory. Andrew 
Doria, by refusing the title of Doge, showed that he had not been 
actuated by personal ambition. He contented himself with the 
command of the fleet, and that morkTYiutiiority which was duo to 
him as the liberator of his country. But this authority was so 
great that ho obtained the by-name of “ the monarch and this 
monarch was the Emperor’s admiral. 

So complete was the control exercised by Wolsey before his fall 
over the foreigp. negotiations of E^glai^d, that Henry VIII. does 
not appear to Jmve been aware of the declaration of war which, in ^ 
^conjunction with that'pf the French King, had beQn delivared to 
Charles in January, 1528. It was on the 22nd of that month that 
Guyenne and Clarencieux, the French and English Kings-at- 
Arms, appeared before the Emperor at Bnrgos,''ana, in presence 

‘.There were at that rtme more than 15,000 Flemish shopuiasters in Ijpndon. 
Ijctter of Du Bellay, Dec. ^h, 1528, ap. Brewef, iv. cocciii. 

Bymer, t. xiv. p. 264. 
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of his assembled nobles, declared war against him in the name of 
their.respective masters. When Henry found fault with this act, 
Wolsey, by a clumsy subterfuge, had asserted that the defiance 
was given without his orders. The herald, thus foitsed to defend 
himself, produced throe of Wolsoy's letters directing the declara¬ 
tion. The detection of so palpable a falsehood of course raised 
suspicions ^of the Cardinal’s whole conduct, and was one of the 
*§rst incidents which prepared the way for his fall.* The Emperor 
narturally expressed surprise that Francis should have chosgn such 
a moment for his declaration, when he had been several years at 
war wi(^ him without onft > and he reminded Guyenne of a mes¬ 
sage which ho had sent to the French King by his ambassador, 
but which the latter had not thought fit to deliver, to tho effect 
that he had violated the faith and honour of a gentleman, and that 
if Francis asserted the contrary, ho was ready to maintain the 
ehargo person to person. Charles’s answqr to Clarencieux was 
more moderate; but ho addressed to Henry a letter in which ho 
charged him with the contemplated divorce from Catharine. 
Charles pointed out that such a stop would bastardize tho Lady 
Mary, whose hand had been offered to him; and ho inquired what 
confidence could bo placed in Henry’s affected zeal for the Pope, 
when he showed so little for religion ? Tho truth of those 
reproaches rendered them all the more biting; for it can hardly 
bo doubted that much of Henry’s desire to servo tho Pontiff 
arose from a wish to obtain his good offices in the matter of the 
divorce. 

Francis, unable to rebut the charge brought against him by 
the Emperor, replied bv ajphallongo, in which ho gave Charles 
tho lie, and he caused it to be road in presence of Perrenot 
de Granvelle, the Emperor’s ambassador, and of tho whole French 
Court; but when Burgundy, tho Imperial King-at-Arms, cam© 
back with a reply,, fixing the place of combat on the Bidasoa, 
Fjrancis flow into a violent rage, and would not accord him a 
hearing; so that the refusal t)f the duel rests twith the French 
King. However jidioulous this affair ma^ appear to our modem 
notions, it Wfe,s not so at a period when the usages of chivalry 
were not yet obsolete j especially as the cause of tho dispute was 
in a great r^ea^ure of a personal nature. The true point of ridi¬ 
cule, as a French Mstorian observes,* is, that the two Sovereigns, 

* See the Imtter of Clarencieux, Ecb. * Gaillartf, Vie de F'ranfei* 1, t. iii. 
I8th, 1528; ap. Turner, Henry VIII, p. 444. 
vol. ii. p. 274^ Hall, p. 746^ » 
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after making the question a point of honour, passing a formal 
challenge, and fixing the eyes of all Europe upon them, should 
have suffered the matter to drop without conjiug to any issue. 
Charles took a paltry vengeance by persecuting his prisoners. 
The French agent found the two young princes in a darlc, ill- 
furnished chamber, amusing themselves by playing with little 
dogs and modelling in wax. They had almost forgotten the 
French tongue. Their domestics were sent to thd gaUeys, as» 
prisoners of war, and some of them were sold into Barbary ipr 
slaves 

In spite, however, of their desire to be revenged on each other, 
the warlike operations of Charles and Francis were carried on 
without much vigour. Both, in fact, wore exhausted. The 
French campaigns in northern Itaily in the years 1528 and 1529, 
under Francois do Bourbon-Vendome, commonly called the 
Count of St. Pol, whom Francis had despatched thither with 
a few thousand men,* arc scarcely worth narrating. At last, in 
June, 1529, St. Pol was surprised at Landriano, near Milan, by 
Antonio do Leyva; he himself and most of his principal officers 
were taken prisoners, and the French army was entirely scattered. 
This defeat, and the treaty of Barcelona, which confirmed the de¬ 
fection of the Pope, inclined the French Court to peace with the 
Emperor. Further resistance in Italy was impossible. Charles 
was master in north and south; G enoa was withdrawn from French 
influence ; Venice, by Mantua’s secession from the League, was 
herself threatened, and obliged to think of her own defence ; 
Florence, indeed, still held out, but without any prospect of 
ultimate success. There was no chanco of English co-operation 
against the Netherlands, and thero'^^’n^*^ pressing need for the 
delivery of the young French princes from their cruel captivity. 
The Emperor, on his side, had too much to do in Germany and 
Hungary to be desirous of continuing the war. He was also in 
want of money, and the ransom of the French princes promised 
a plentiful supj^y.» Under these, circumstances it was arranged 
that Louise, the French King’s mother, and Charles’s aunt Mar¬ 
garet, should meet at*Cambray to settle the terms of a general 
peace; for the Sovereigns themselves were so embittered against 
each other as to make it desirable to intrust the negotiations to 
female hands. In July the two ladies went to Cambray, where 
they occupied adjoining houses, between which a private passage 

* Michelet, JRiforme, p. 506, from the bert, ap. Turner, Henry VJU. vol. .ii. 
Pafiem de Grmivelle; Sandoval and Her- p. 270. 
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was opened, so that they could confer together at all hours with¬ 
out notice or interruption ; and on the 5th of August, 1529,*they 
signed the Peace. or Cambeay, which was named after them La 
Taix des Dames, or “ Ladies’ Peace.” It was founded on the 
trea^ of Madrid, with a modification of some of the articles. 
The ransom of the French princes was fixed at three millions of 
gold crowns ; hut of this sum one million was to be set off as the 
•dowry of jM^idame Eleanor, whom Francis was to marry. Francis 
released from his obligation to surrender Burgundy, and on 
the other hand renounced all his pretensions i^ Italy, as*well as 
the suzerainty of West Flinders and Artois, recognized the treaty 
imposed by the Emperol- on Charles of Egmont, Duke of Gelder- 
land, in October, 1528, by whiah that old ally of France had 
entered the Imperial alliance, guaranteed the reversion of Golder- 
land and Zutphcn to Charles V., and engaged not to countenance 
any practices ^gainst the Emperor either in Italy or Germany. 
Margaret and Charles were to retain the Charolais during their 
lives, after which that County was to revert to the French Crown. 
Francis took upon him to pay the debts owing by the Emperor 
to the King of England, and to set thejn otf*«,gainst his ransom. 
They amounted to 400,000 crowns, besides a claim of 500,000 
more, forfeited by Charles for not having married the Lady Mary, 
and 40,000 to redeem a go\dLeii fleur-de-lis set with diamonds.^ 

It may be observed that Francis, by this disgraceful treaty, 
abandoned all his allies both in Italy and the Netherlands, whilst 
Charles did not.desert a single one, and obtained a pardon for 
Bourbon’s family and adherents. The French King covered 
himself with infamy by not only deserting the Venetians, but 
even engaging to force*tnem to restore the places which they had 
acquired when leagued with him. And although on this occa¬ 
sion it was impossible for him to allege that any constraint had 
been put upon him, he entered a protest against the treaty, on 
the ground that over and above a money ransom, the ceding of 
his claims upon Italy had been,extorted frontehim, contrary to the 
usages of war. The Parliament of Paris likewise protested against 
the registering of the treaty. It is pleaded that Francis was 
persuaded to t^is act by his Chancellor, Dupratj but such an 
excuse cannot be admitted ; and this second, and still more 
deliberate ^t df t^pachery stamps him as a Prince without faith 

’ JDumont, Corps? JHpl. t, ir. pt. ii. sq.), and in Herbert (in Eeniwtt, toI. ii. 
p. 7w9qq.; Bynior,t. xiv. p. 826. TOere p. ISO sqq.I* The Jlmr-de-lis been 
is a siunmarj 8f the treaty in the Papiers ^edged to Henry VII. by Ch&lcs’s father, 
de GranveUeJi^Pocumens inid. t. i. p. 464 I^ilip. 
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or ^jjonour. Thus fresh hostilities were meditated in the very 
act of forming a peace > but Francis was not at present in 
condition to avail himself of his protest. 

Thus were virtually terminated the wars of the French in Italy, 
which had lasted thirty-six years ; for the attempt to reviv#them 
was not attended with much success. In these wars the French 
had repeatedly displayed a capability of making ra^id and bril¬ 
liant conquests without the power of retaining them or turnip^ 
them to any substantial advantage. The treaty of Cambray was 
Louise's last political act of any importance; she died two years * 
after (September 22nd, 1531), when the immense sum of one and 
a half millions of gold crowns was found in this avaricious woman's 
coffers. The want of a third of that sum had cost the loss of the 
Milanese; a third added to it would have paid the ransom of her 
grandchildren. 

The liberation of the latter had been fixed by the treaty of 
Cambray to take place on March 1st, 1530, but was delayed four 
months; partly by the difficulty of raising the money for their 
ransom, and partly by a disgraceful fraud attempted by Duprat. 
To reduce the amolint he caused a new coinage to be struck, one- 
thirtieth part lighter than the legal currency, which would have 
afforded the paltry gain of 40,000 crowns. This attempt at fraud 
having been detected by the Spanish moneyers gave rise to re¬ 
doubled vigilance on their part j and it was not till July 1st that 
satisfactory arrangements were completed. Eleanor, the affianced 
bride of Francis, passed into the boat along with his sons; on 
which occasion the absence of all precautions was maliciously re¬ 
marked. The French King went to jmeet them, and espoused 
Eleanor at the convent of Verriercs, near the town of Mont-de- 
Marsan in Gascony.' 

Having thus narrated the struggle between the Emperor and 
the French King to the Peace of Cambray, we shall now return 
awhile to the affairs of Germany and the progress of the Refor¬ 
mation, which ^ave been already brought down to the Diet of 
Worms in 1521, and Luther's concealment at the Wartburg,® 

, c 

' * M. du Bellay, liv. tii. (Potitot, t. xviii. p. 91 sqq. I" ser.) j GaUlard, t. iv. p. 103. 

’ Above, p. 406. 
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